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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Washington, D. C., May 29, 19380. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the act of incorporation of the American 
Historical Association approved January 4, 1889, I have the honor 
of submitting to Congress the annual report of the association for 
the year 1929. I have the honor to be, 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
C. G. Assor, Secretary. 
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ACT OF INCORPORATION 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That Andrew D. White, of 
Ithaca, in the State of New York; George Bancroft, of Washington, 
in the District of Columbia; Justin Winsor, of Cambridge, in the 
State of Massachusetts; William F. Poole, of Chicago, in the State of 
Illinois; Herbert B. Adams, of Baltimore, in the State of Maryland; 
Clarence W. Bowen, of Brooklyn, in the State of New York, their 
associates and successors, are hereby created, in the District of 
Columbia, a body corporate and politic by the name of the American 
Historical Association, for the promotion of historical studies, the 
collection and preservation of historical manuscripts, and for kindred 
purposes in the interest of American history and of history in America. 
Said association is authorized to hold real and personal estate in the 
District of Columbia so far only as may be necessary to its lawful 
ends to an amount not exceeding $500,000, to adopt a constitution, 
and make by-laws not inconsistent with law. Said association shall 
have its principal office at Washington, in the District of Columbia, 
and may hold its annual meetings in such places as the said incorpora- 
tors shall determine. Said association shall report annually to the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution concerning its proceedings 
and the condition of historical study in America. Said secretary 
shall communicate to Congress the whole of such report, or such 
portions thereof as he shall see fit. The Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution are authorized to permit said association to deposit its 
collections, manuscripts, books, pamphlets, and other material for 
history in the Smithsonian Institution or in the National Museum 
at their discretion, upon such conditions and under such rules as 
they shall prescribe. 

[Approved, January 4, 1889.] 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


AMERICAN HisToRIcCAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 15, 1930. 

Str: As provided by law, we submit herewith the annual report of 
the American Historical Association for the year 1929. 

This consists of the proceedings of the forty-fourth annual meeting 
held at Durham and Chapel Hill, N. C., December 30-31, 1929, and 
January 1, 1930, the proceedings of the twenty-fifth annual meeting 
of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association 
held at Eugene, Oreg., on December 27-28, 1929, the proceedings of 
the twenty-fourth annual session of the Conference of Historical 
Societies at Indianapolis, December 31, 1928, and the sixteenth report 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, embracing correspondence 
addressed to John C. Calhoun, 1837-1849, edited by Chauncey S. 
Boucher and Robert P. Brooks. 

In accordance with the present policy of the association, papers 
and abstracts of papers read are omitted, but the places of publication 
of those which have been printed and of those which are scheduled for 
early appearance are indicated. 

A supplemental volume contains a bibliography of writings on 
American history during the year 1929, compiled by Miss Grace 
Gardner Griffin. 

F. Stock, 
Chairman Committee on Publications. 
LowELL JOSEPH RAGAtTz, 
Editor. 
To the SEcRETARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Washington, D. C. 
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CONSTITUTION 


I 


The name of this society shall be The American Historical Association. 


II 


Its object shall be the promotion of historical studies. 


III 


Any person approved by the executive council may become a member by 
paying $5 and after the first year may continue a member by paying an annual 
fee of $5. On payment of $100 any person may become a life member exempt 
from fees. Persons not resident in the United States may be elected as honorary 
or corresponding members and be exempt from the payment of fees. 


IV 


The officers shall be a president, a first vice president, a second vice president, 
a secretary, a treasurer, an assistant secretary-treasurer, and an editor. 

The president, vice presidents, secretary, and treasurer shall be elected by 
ballot at each regular annual meeting in the manner provided in the by-laws. 

The assistant secretary-treasurer and the editor shall be elected by the executive 
council. They shall perform such duties and receive such compensation as the 
council may determine. 

If the office of president shall, through any cause, become vacant, the first 
vice president shall thereupon hecome president, and the second vice president 
shall become first vice president whenever the office of the first vice president 


shall have been vacated. 
V 


There shall be an executive council, constituted as follows: 

1. The president, the vice presidents, the secretary, and the treasurer. 

2. Elected members, eight in number, tc be chosen annually in the same 
manner as the officers of the association. 

3. The former presidents, but a former president shall be entitled to vote for 
the three years succeeding the expiration of his term as president, and no longer. 


VI 


The executive council shall conduct the business, manage the property, and 
care for the general interests of the association. In the exercise of its proper 
functions, the council may appoint such committees, commissions, and boards 
as it may deem necessary. The council shall make a full report of its activities 
to the annual meeting of the association. The association may by vote at any 
annual meeting instruct the executive council to discontinue or enter upon any 
activity, and may take such other action in directing the affairs of the association 
as it may deem necessary and proper. 


VII 


This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting, notice of such 
amendment having been given at the previous annual meeting or the proposed 
amendment having received the approval of the executive council. 


BY-LAWS 


I 


The officers provided for by the constitution shall have the duties and perform 
the functions customarily attached to their respective offices with such others as 
may from time to time be prescribed. 


II 


A nomination committee of five members shall be chosen at each annual busi- 
ness meeting in the manner hereafter provided for the election of officers of the 
association. At such convenient time prior to the 15th of September as it may 
determine, it shall invite every member to express to it his preference regarding 
every office to be filled by election at the ensuing annual business meeting and 
regarding the composition of the new nominating committee then to be chosen. 
It shall publish and mail to each member at least one month prior to the annual 
business meeting such nominations as it may determine upon for each elective 
office and for the next nominating committee. It shall prepare for use at the 
annual business meeting an official] ballot containing, as candidate for each office 
or committee membership to be filled thereat, the names of its nominees and 
also the names of any other nominees which may be proposed to the chairman 
of the committee in writing by 20 or more members of the association at least 
one day before the annual business meeting, but such nominations by petition 
shall not be presented until after the committee shall have reported its nomina- 
tions to the association as provided for in the present by-law. The official ballot 
shall also provide under each office a blank space for voting for such further 
nominees as any member may present from the floor at the time of the election. 


III 


The annual election of officers and the choice of a nominating committee for 
the ensuing year shall be conducted by the use of an official ballot prepared as 


described in By-law II. 
IV 


The association authorizes the payment of traveling expenses incurred by the 
voting members of the council attending one meeting of that body a year, this 
meeting to be other than that held in connection with the annual meeting of the 
association. 

The council may provide for the payment of expenses incurred by the secretary, 
the assistant secretary-treasurer, and the editor in such travel as may be necessary 
to the transaction of the association’s business. 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Organized at Saratoga, N. Y., September 10, 1884. Incérporated by Congress January 4, L889 


OFFICERS FOR 1930 


PRESIDENT 
EVARTS BOUTELL GREENE 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


FIRST VICE PRESIDENT 
EPHRAIM DOUGLASS ADAMS! 
Stanford University, Calif. 
SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 
CARL BECKER 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
SECRETARY 
DEXTER PERKINS 
University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
TREASURER 
CHARLES MOORE 
40 B Street SW., Washington, D. C. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY-TREASURER 
PATTY W. WASHINGTON 
40 B Street SW., Washington, D. C. 
EDITOR 


LOWELL JOSEPH RAGATZ 
The George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


EXECUTIVE CoUNCIL 
(Ex officio: The president, vice president, secretary, and treasurer) 


FoRMER PRESIDENTS 


JOHN BACH McMASTER 
2109 Delancey Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. FRANKLIN JAMESON 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


FREDERICK J. TURNER 
The Huntington Library, San Marino, Calif. 


1 Died Sept. 1, 1930. 
1l 
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ANDREW C. McLAUGHLIN 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


GEORGE L. BURR 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


WORTHINGTON C. FORD 
Care Morgan and Cie., 14 Place Vendome, Paris, France 


EDWARD CHANNING 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


JEAN JULES JUSSERAND 
5 Avenue Montaigne, Paris, France 


CHARLES H. HASKINS 
53 Francis Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


EDWARD P. CHEYNEY 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHARLES M. ANDREWS 
424 St. Ronan Street, New Haven, Conn. 


DANA C. MUNRO 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR 
185 East Sizxty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 


JAMES H. BREASTED 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 
173 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 


ELECTED COUNCILORS 


PAYSON J. TREAT 
Stanford University, Calif. 


WILLIAM L. CLEMENTS 
Bay City, Mich. 


SAMUEL E. MORISON 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


WINFRED T. ROOT 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


ELIZABETH DONNAN 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


JOSEPH G. DE ROULHAC HAMILTON 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 


DIXON R. FOX 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


ULRICH B. PHILLIPS 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
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PACIFIC COAST BRANCH 


OFFICERS FOR 1930 


PRESIDENT 
FRANK W. PITMAN 
Pomona College 
VICE PRESIDENT 
DAN E. CLARK 
University of Oregon 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 
CARL F. BRAND 
Stanford University 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(In addition to the above-named officers) 


OSGOOD HARDY 
Occidental College 


H. A. HUBBARD 


University of Arizona 


F. C. PALM 
University of California 


E. 8S. McMAHON 
University of Washington 
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TERMS OF OFFICE 


(Deceased officers are marked thus: f) 


EX-PRESIDENTS 


tANDREW DICKSON WHITE, L. H. D., LL. D., D. C. L., 1884-1885. 
tGEORGE BANCROFT, LL. D., 1885-1886. 
{JUSTIN WINDSOR, LL. D., 1886-1887. 
TWILLIAM FREDERICK POOLE, LL. D., 1887-1888, 
tCHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, LL. D., 1888-1889. 
tJOHN JAY, LL. D., 1889-1890. 
{WILLIAM WIRT HENRY, LL. D., 1890-1891. 
tJAMES BURRILL ANGELL, LL. D., 1891-1893. 
tTHENRY ADAMS, LL. D., 1893-1894. 
tGEORGE FRISBIE HOAR, LL. D., 1895. 
tRICHARD SALTER STORRS, D. D., LL. D., 1896. 
tJ AMES SCHOULER, LL. D., 1897. 
tGEORGE PARK FISHER, D. D., LL. D., 1898. 
tJAMES FORD RHODES, LL. D., D. Lirt., 1890. 
TEDWARD EGGLESTON, L. H. D., 1900. 
tCHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, LL. D., 1901. 
tALFRED THAYER MAHAN, D.C. L., LL. D., 1902. 
THENRY CHARLES LEA, LL. D., 1903. 
TGOLDWIN SMITH, D. C. L., LL. D., 1904. 
JOHN BACH McMASTER, Pu. D., Litt. D., LL. D., 1905. 
{SIMEON E. BALDWIN, LL. D., 1906. 
J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, Pu. D., LL. D., Litt. D., 1907. 
TGEORGE BURTON ADAMS, Pu. D., Litt. D., 1908. 
ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Pu. D., LL. D., Litt. D., 1909. 
FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER, Pu. D., LL. D., Litt. D., 1910. 
WILLIAM MILLIGAN SLOANE, Pu. D., L. H. D., LL. D., 1911. 
tTHEODORE ROOSEVELT, LL. D., D. C. L., 1912. 
TWILLIAM ARCHIBALD DUNNING, Pu. D., LL. D., 1913. 
ANDREW C. McLAUGHLIN, A. M., LL. B., LL. D., 1914, 
tH. MORSE STEPHENS, M. A., Litt. D., 1915. 
GEORGE LINCOLN BURR, LL. D., Litt. D., 1916. 
WORTHINGTON C. FORD, A. M., 1917. 
TWILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER, LL. D., Litt. D., L. H. D., 1918-1919. 
EDWARD CHANNING, Pu. D., Litt. D., 1920. 
JEAN JULES JUSSERAND, F. B. A., 1921. 
CHARLES H. HASKINS, Pu. D., Litt. D., LL. D., 1922, 
EDWARD P. CHEYNEY, A. M., LL. D., 1923. 
TWOODROW WILSON, LL. D., Litt. D., 1924. 
CHARLES M. ANDREWS, A. M., Pu. D., L. H. D., 1925. 
DANA C. MUNRO, L. H. D., 1926. 
HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR, LL. B., L. H. D., Litt. D., 1927. 
JAMES H. BREASTED, Pu. D., Litt. D., 1928. 
JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON, Pu. D., LL. D., 1929. 


EX-VICE PRESIDENTS 


JJUSTIN WINSOR, LL. D., 1884-1886. 

TCHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, LL. D., 1884-1888. 
TWILLIAM FREDERICK POOLE, LL. D., 1886-1887. 
tJOHN JAY., LL. D., 1887-1889. 

tWILLIAM WIRT HENRY, LL. D., 1888-1890. 
tTJAMES BURRILL ANGELL, LL. D., 1889-1891. 
THENRY ADAMS, LL. D., 1890-1893. 

TEDWARD GAY MASON, A. M., 1891-1894. 
TGEORGE FRISBIE HOAR, LL. D., 1894. 
tRICHARD SALTER STORRS, D. D., LL. D., 1893) 
tJAMES SCHOULER, LL. D.., 1895, 1896. 

TGEORGE PARK FISHER, D. D., LL. D., 1896, 1897. 
tJAMES FORD RHODES, LL. D., D. Lirt., 1897, 1898, 
tTEDWARD EGGLESTON, L. H. D., 1898, 1899. 
tMOSES COIT TYLER, L. H. D., LL. D., 1899, 1900. 
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{CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, LL. D., 1900. 
tHERBERT BAXTER ADAMS, Pu. D., LL. D., 1901. 
tALFRED THAYER MAHAN, D.C. L., LL. D., 1901. 
tHENRY CHARLES LEA, LL. D., 1902. 
tGOLDWIN SMITH, D. C. L., LL. D., 1902, 1903. 
tEDWARD McCRADY, LL. D., 1903. 

JOHN BACH McMASTER, Pu. D., Litt. D., LL. D., 1904. 
{SIMEON E. BALDWIN, LL. D., 1904, 1905. 

J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, Pu. D., LL. D., Litt. D., 1905, 1906. 
tGEORGE BURTON ADAMS, Pu. D., Litt. D., 1906, 1907. 
ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph. D., LL. D., Litt. D., 1907, 1908. 
FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER, Pu. D., LL. D., Litt. D., 1908, 1909. 
{WILLIAM MILLIGAN SLOANE, Pu. D., L. H. D., LL. D., 1909, 1910. 
tTHEODORE ROOSEVELT, LL. D., D. C. L., 1910, 1911. 
{WILLIAM ARCHIBALD DUNNING, Pu. D., LL. D., 1911, 1912. 
ANDREW C. McLAUGHLIN, A. M., LL. B., LL. D., 1912, 1913. 
tH. MORSE STEPHENS, M. A., Litt. D., 1913, 1914. 

GEORGE LINCOLN BURR, LL. D., Litt. D., 1914, 1915. 
WORTHINGTON C. FORD, A. M., 1915, 1916. 

{WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER, LL. D., Litt. D., L. H. D., 1916, 1917. 
EDWARD CHANNING, Pu. D., Litt. D., 1917, 1918-1919. 

JEAN JULES JUSSERAND, F. B. A., 1918-1919, 1920. 

CHARLES H. HASKINS, Pu. D., 1920, 1921. 

EDWARD P. CHEYNEY, A. M., LL. D., 1921, 1922. 
tWOODROW WILSON, LL. D., Lirt., D., 1922, 1923. 

CHARLES M. ANDREWS, A. M., Pu. D., 1923, 1924. 

DANA C. MUNRO, L. H. D., 1924, 1925. 

HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR, L. H. D., Litt. D., 1925, 1926. 
JAMES H. BREASTED, Pu. D., LL. D., 1926, 1927. 

JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON, Pu. D., LL. D., 1927, 1928 
EVARTS B. GREENE, Pu. D., 1928, 1929. 


SECRETARIES 


tHERBERT BAXTER ADAMS, Pu. D., LL. D., 1884-1900. 
tA. HOWARD CLARK, A. M., 1889-1908. 
CHARLES HOMER HASKINS, Pu. D., 1900-1913. 
WALDO GIFFORD LELAND, A. M., 1908-1919. 
EVARTS BOUTELL GREENE, Pu. D., 1914-1919. 
tTJOHN SPENCER BASSETT, Pu. D., 1919-1928. 
DEXTER PERKINS, Pu. D., 1928-. 

TREASURERS 


CLARENCE WINTHROP BOWEN, Pu. D., 1884-1917. 
CHARLES MOORE, Pu. D., 1917-. 
CURATOR 
tA. HOWARD CLARK, A. M., 1889-1918. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


{WILLIAM BABCOCK WEEDEN, A. M., 1884-1886. 
TCHARLES DEANE, LL. D., 1884-1887. 

{MOSES COIT TYLER, L. H. D., LL. D., 1884-1885, 

EPHRAIM EMERTON, Pu. D., 1884-1885. 

TFRANKLIN BOWDITCH DEXTER, A. M., Litt. D., 1885-1887. 
TWILLIAM FRANCIS ALLEN, A. M., 1885-1887. 

TWILLIAM WIRT HENRY, LL. D., 1886-1888. 

TRUTHERFORD BIRCHARD HAYES, LL. D., 1887-1888. 

JOHN W. BURGESS, Pu. D., LL. D., 1887-1891. 

tARTHUR MARTIN WHEELER, A. M., LL. D., 1887-1889, 
TGEORGE PARK FISHER, D. D., LL. D., 1888-1891. 

tGEORGE BROWN GOODE, LL. D., 1889-1896. 

tJOHN GEORGE BOURINOT, C. M.G., D.C. L., LL. D., 1889-1894. 
JOHN BACH McMASTER, Pu. D., Litt. D., LL. D., 1891-1894. 
tTGEORGE BURTON ADAMS, Pu. D., Litt. D., 1891-1897; 1898-1901. 
tTHEODORE ROOSEVELT, LL. D., D. C. L., 1894-1895, 

jJABEZ LAMAR MONROE CURRY, LL. D., 1894-1895. 

TH. MORSE STEPHENS, M. A., Litt. D., 1895-1899. 

FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER, Pu. D., LL. D., Litt. D., 1895-1899; 1991-1904, 
tTEDWARD MINOR GALLAUDET, Pz. D., LL. D., 1896-1897, 
{MELVILLE WESTON FULLER, LL. D., 1897-1900. 
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ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Pu. D., Litt. D., 1897-1900, 
ANDREW C. McLAUGHLIN, A. M., LL. B., LL. D., 1898-1901; 1903-1906. 
{WILLIAM ARCHIBALD DUNNING, Pu. D., LL. D., 1899-1902. 
tPETER WHITE, A. M., 1899-1902. 

J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, PH. D., LL. D., Litt. D., 1900-1903. 
A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, Pu. D., LL. D., 1900-1903. 
HERBERT PUTNAM, Lit. D., LL. D., 1901-1904. 
GEORGE LINCOLN BURR, LL. D., 1902-1905. 
EDWARD POTTS CHEYNEY, LL. D., 1902-1905. 
TEDWARD G. BOURNE, Pt. D., 1903-1906. 
tGEORGE P. GARRISON, Pu. D., 1904-1907. 
tREUBEN GOLD THWAITES, LL. D,,. 1904 1907. 
CHARLES McLEAN ANDREWS, Pu. D., L. H. D., 1905-1908. 
JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON, Pu. D., 1905-1908. 
WORTHINGTON C. FORD, A. M., 1906-1909. 

WILLIAM MacDONALD, Pu. D., LL. D., 1906-1909. 

MAX FARRAND, Pu. D., 1907-1910. 

FRANK HEYWOOD HODDER, M.., 1907-1910. 
EVARTS BOUTELL GREENE, Pu. D., 1908-1911. 
CHARLES HENRY HULL, Pu. D., 1908-1911. 
FRANKLIN LAFAYETTE RILEY, A. M., PH. D., 1909-1912 
EDWIN ERLE SPARKS, Pu. D., LL. D., 1909-1912. 
JAMES ALBERT WOODBURN, Pu. D., LL. D., 1910-1913. 
FRED MORROW FLING, Pu. D., 1910-1913. 

HERMAN VANDENBURG AMES, Pu. D., 1911-1914. 
DANA C. MUNRO, A. M., 1911-1914. 

ARCHIBALD CARY COOLIDGE, Pu. D., 1912-1914. 
JOHN MARTIN VINCENT, Pu. D., LL. D., 1912-1915. 
FREDERIC BANCROFT, Pu. D., LL. D., 1913-1915. 
CHARLES HOMER HASKINS, Pu. D., 1913-1916. 
EUGENE C. BARKER, Pu. D., 1914-1917. 

GUY 8S. FORD, B. L., PH. D., 1914-1917. 

ULRICH B. PHILLIPS, Pu. D., 1914-1917. 
TLUCY M. SALMON, A. M., L. H. D., 1915-1919. 
tSAMUEL B. HARDING, Pu. D., 1915-1919. 

HENRY E. BOURNE, A. B., B. D., L. H. D., 1916-1920. 
CHARLES MOORE, Pu. D., 1916-1917. 

GEORGE M. WRONG, M. A., 1916-1920. 

HERBERT E. BOLTON, B. L., PH. D., 1917-1920. 
WILLIAM E. DODD, Pu. D., 1917-1920. 

WALTER L. FLEMING, M. S., Pu. D., 1917-1920, 
WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH, Pu. D., 1917-1920. 

JAMES T. SHOTWELL, Pu. D., 1919-1922 

RUTH PUTNAM, B. 1919-1922. 

ARTHUR L. CROSS, Pu. D., 1920-1924. 

SIDNEY B. FAY, Pu. D., 1920-1924. 

CARL RUSSELL FISH, Pu. D., 1920-1923. 

CARLTON J. H. HAYES, Pu. D., 1920-1925. 

FREDERIC L. PAXSON, Pu. D., 1920-1925. 

ST. GEORGE L. SIOUSSAT, Pu. D., 1920-1923. 

HENRY P. BIGGAR, B. A., B. Litt. 1922-1925. 

MARY W. WILLIAMS, Pu. D., 1922-1926. 

CHARLES H. McILWAIN, Pu. D., 1923-1926. 

ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, Pu. D., 1923-1926. 
WILLIAM K. BOYD, Pu. D., 1924-1927. 

NELLIE NEILSON, Pu. D., 1924-1927. 

TALBERT J. BEVERIDGE, A. M., LL. D., 1925-1927. 
LAURENCE M. LARSON, Pu. D., 1925-1928. 

FRANK MALOY ANDERSON, A. M., 1925-1928. 

JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS, A. M., LL. D., Litt. D., 1926-1929. 
DWIGHT W. MORROW, A. B., LL. B., 1926-1929. 
PAYSON J. TREAT, Pu. D., 1926- 

WILLIAM L. CLEMENTS, B. S., 1927- 

SAMUEL E. MORISON, Pu. D., 1927- 

WINFRED T. ROOT, Pu. D., 1927- 

ELIZABETH DONNAN, 1928- 

J.G. DE ROULHAC HAMILTON, Pu. D., 1928 

DIXON R. FOX, Pu. D., 1929- 

ULRICH B. PHILLIPS, Pu. D., 1929- 


COMMITTEES FOR 1930 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCIL 


Committee on ad interim business—President Evarts B. Greene, chairman; 
the secretary, Edward P. Cheyney; Dixon R. Fox, J. Franklin Jameson, Charles 
Moore, Samuel E. Morison. 

Committee on appointments.— Winfred T. Root, chairman; the secretary, Eliza- 
beth Donnan; Ulrich B. Phillips. 

Commiitee on nominations —E. Merton Coulter, chairman, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga.; Louise Phelps Kellogg, Wisconsin Historical Society, 
Madison, Wis.; James F. Willard, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo.; 
Frederick Merk, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; Chester P. Higby, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Delegates in the American Council of Learned Societies —J. Franklin Jameson, 
Manuscript Division, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. (term expires 
1931); Edward P. Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (term 
expires 1933). 

Delegates in the Social Science Research Council.—Guy Stanton Ford, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. (3 year term expires December, 1931); Carlton 
J. H. Hayes, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (term expires 1932); Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (term expires 1930). 

Representative in the International Committee of Historical Sciences —Waldo G. 
Leland, 703 Insurance Building, Washington, D. C. 

Representatives for the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences—Member of the board 
of directors, Carlton J. H. Hayes, Columbia University, New York, N. Y.; mem- 
bers of the joint committee, Carl Becker, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
C. H. Haring, 15 Channing Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Committee on program for the forty-fifth annual meeting—Ralph H. Gabriel, 
chairman, 127 Everit Street, New Haven, Conn.; James P. Baxter, 3d, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass.; William K. Boyd, Duke University, Durham, 
N. C.; Godfrey Davies, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.; Albert Hyma, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Edgar E. Robinson, Stanford University, 
Calif.; Reginald G. Trotter, Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada; William L. 
Westermann, Columbia University, New York, N. Y.; Laura A. White, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. Ex officio: Dexter Perkins, secretary of the 
American Historical Association, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Christopher B. Coleman, secretary of the Conference of Historical Societies, 
Historical Bureau, State House, Indianapolis, Ind.; O. C. Stine, secretary of the 
Agricultural History Society, United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Committee on local arrangements for the forty-fith annual meeting.—Francis R. 
Hart, chairman, 17 Court Street, Boston, Mass.; James P. Baxter, 3d, 23 Brewster 
Street, Cambridge, Mass.; Charles F. D. Belden, Boston Public Library, Boston, 
Mass.; Charles K. Bolton, 10% Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.; William Crownin- 
shield Endicott, Danvers, Mass.; William 8. Ferguson, Harvard University, 
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Cambridge, Mass.; William L. Langer, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Samuel E. Morison, 44 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass.; Francis Parkman, 2 Hub- 
bard Park, Cambridge, Mass.; Edward M. Pickman, 17 Chestnut Street, Boston, 
Mass.; Mrs. Barrett Wendell, 358 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 

Board of editors of the American Historical Review.—Henry E. Bourne, managing 
editor (ex officio), 40 B Street SW., Washington, D. C.; A. C. Cole, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio (1933); V. W. Crane, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., (1934); Sidney B. Fay, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., (1930); J. Franklin Jameson, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
(1931); James Westfall Thompson, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (1935); 
Tenney Frank, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. (1935). 

Historical manuscripts commission.—Theodore C. Pease, chairman, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; Randolph G. Adams, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Elizabeth Donnan, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass.; J. G. deR. Ham- 
ilton, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Reginald C. McGrane, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; Newton D. Mereness, 909 Tower 
Building, Washington, D. C.; John C. Parish, University of California at Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif.; Wayne E. Stevens, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H. 

Committee on the Justin Winsor prize.—Thomas M. Marshall, chairman, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo.; Kathleen Bruce, 4608 Roland Avenue, Balti- 
more, Md.; Allan Nevins, Columbia University, New York, N. Y.; William S. 
Robertson, 806 Florida Ave., Urbana, Ill.; Wayne E. Stevens, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 

Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams prize.—Louis R. Gottschalk, chairman 
care Guaranty Trust Co., 1 Rue des Italiens, Paris, France; Eugene N. Curtis, 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Md.; Paul B. Jones, 1112 West Illinois Street, 
Urbana, IIl.; Preserved Smith, 156 Cascadilla Park, Ithaca, N. Y.; Judith Wil- 
liams, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Committee on the George Louis Beer prize.—John M. 8. Allison, chairman, Yale 
Station, New Haven, Conn.; Charles E. Fryer, McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada; Parker T. Moon, Columbia University, New York, N. Y.; Thad W. 
Riker, University of Texas, Austin, Tex.; Preston W. Slosson, 1212 Olivia Street, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Committee on the John H. Dunning prize.—Ulrich B. Phillips, chairman, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn.; Avery O. Craven, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill.; J. G. de R. Hamilton, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 

Committee on the Jusserand medal.—Carl Becker, chairman, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y.; C. Crane Brinton, 35 Weld Hall, Cambridge, Mass.; Merle 
E. Curti, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Committee on publications.—Leo F. Stock, chairman, 3737 Michigan Avenue 
NE., Washington, D. C. 

Committee on membership.—Arthur J. May, University of Rochester, Rochester, 
N. Y., acting chairman; George G. Andrews, 525 South Lucas Street, Iowa City, 
Iowa; Julian P. Bretz, Goldwin Smith Hall, Ithaca, N. Y.; Philip P. Chase, 241 
Highland Street, Milton, Mass.; E. Merton Coulter, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga.; Alexander J. Wall, 170 Central Park, West, New York, N. Y.; 
Waldemar Westergaard, University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Conference of Historical Societies—Dixon Ryan Fox, chairman,! Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y.; Christopher B. Coleman, secretary, Historical 
Bureau, State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 


1 Elected at annual business meeting of the Conference of Historical Societies. 
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Committee on national archives—Charles Moore, chairman, 40 B Street SW., 
Washington, D. C.; Tyler Dennett, Department of State, Washington, D. C.; 
J. Franklin Jameson, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Waldo G. Leland, 
703 Insurance Building, Washington, D. C.; Eben Putnam, Wellesley Farms, 
Mass.; W. F. Willoughby, 26 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

Committee on bibliography.—Henry R. Shipman, chairman, 27 Mercer Street, 
Princeton, N. J.; William H. Allison, 34-A Irving Street, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Solon J. Buck, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; Sidney B. Fay, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; Grace Gardner Griffin, 1627 Hobart 
Street NW. Washington, D. C.; Augustus H. Shearer, Grosvenor Library, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Committee on bibliography of modern British history—Edward P. Cheyney, 
chairman, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; Arthur Lyon Cross, 
705 South State Street, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Godfrey Davies, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill.; Roger B. Merriman, 175 Brattle Street, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Wallace Notestein, Yale University, New Haven, Conn.; Conyers Read, 
1218 Snyder Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.; Caroline F. Ware, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Committee on the bibliography of travel—Solon J. Buck, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Public archives commission.—Charles W. Ramsdell, chairman, University of 
Texas, Austin, Tex.; J. B. Hedges, Clark University, Worcester, Mass.; Thomas 
M. Marshall, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo.; Margaret C. Norton, 
Archives Division, State Library, Springfield, Ill.; James G. Randall, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, 

Committee on historical research in colleges—Fred A. Shannon, chairman, 1526 
Humboldt Street, Manhattan, Kans.; Troyer S. Anderson, 8 Whittier Place, 
Swarthmore, Pa.; Clarence E. Carter, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; C. C. 
Pearson, Wake Forest, N. C.; Bertha H. Putnam, Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass.; Alfred H. Sweet, Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, 
Pa. 

Commission on the social studies in the schools.—A. C. Krey, chairman, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; F. W. Ballou, superintendent of schools, 
Franklin Administration Building, Thirteenth and K Streets NW., Washington, 
D. C.; Charles A. Beard, New Milford, Conn.; Isaiah Bowman, American 
Geographical Society, New York, N. Y.; Ada L. Comstock, Radcliffe College, 
Cambridge, Mass.; George S. Counts, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y.; Avery O. Craven, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIL; 
Edmund E. Day, 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Guy Stanton Ford, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; Carlton J. H. Hayes, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y.; Ernest Horm, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; 
Henry Johnson, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y.; 
Leon C. Marshall, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; Charles E. Mer- 
riam, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.; Jesse H. Newlon, Lincoln School, 425 
West One hundred and twenty-third Street, New York, N. Y.; Jesse F. Steiner, 
Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Committee on endowment.—Christopher B. Coleman, chairman, 334 State House, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; James P. Baxter, 3d, 23 Brewster Street, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Solon J. Buck, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; Harry J. Carman, 
701 Hamilton Hall, Columbia University, New York, N. Y; Conyers Read, 1218 
Snyder Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles Moore, treasurer of the association, 
40 B Street SW., Washington, D. C. 

Committee on the documentary historical publications of the United States.— 
Samuel F. Bemis, chairman, The George Washington University, Washington, 
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D. C.; William K. Boyd, Duke University, Durham, N. C.; J. Franklin Jameson, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; H. Barrett Learned, 2123 Bancroft 
Place NW., Washington, D. C.; John Bach McMaster, 2109 Delancey Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Dumas Malone, Dictionary of American Biography, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Charles Moore, 40 B Street SW., Washington, D. C.; Joseph 
Schafer, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; St. George L. Sioussat, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mark Sullivan, 1700 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Charles Warren, 1527 Eighteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Committee on the Carnegie revolving fund for publications—Edward P. Cheyney, 
chairman, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; Violet Barbour, Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Evarts B. Greene, 602 Fayerweather Hall, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y.; Marcus W. Jernegan, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill.; Waldo G. Leland, 703 Insurance Building, Washington, D. C. 

Commitiee on international cooperation—Waldo G. Leland, chairman, 703 
Insurance Building, Washington, D. C.; Frederick B. Artz, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio; Eloise Ellery, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Carl R. Fish, 
511 North Carroll Street, Madison, Wis.; J. Franklin Jameson, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C.; Herbert I. Priestley, University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif.; Bernadotte E. Schmitt, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Committee on permanent quarters.—Henry E. Bourne, chairman, 40 BStreet SW., 
Washington, D. C.; Fairfax Harrison, Belvoir, Fauquier County, Va.; H. Barrett 
Learned, 2123 Bancroft Place NW., Washington, D. C.; Charles Moore, 40 B 
Street SW., Washington, D. C.; Dexter Perkins, University of Rochester, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

International subcommittee on chronology.—Rt. Rev. George Lacombe, care 
Equitable Trust Co., 41 Rue Cambon, Paris, France. 

Committee on historical inscriptions.—Christopher B. Coleman, chairman, 334 
State House, Indianapolis, Ind.; R. D. W. Connor, university of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C.; Dixon R. Fox, Columbia University, New York, N. Y.; 
Edmond 8S. Meany, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash.; Charles Moore, 
40 B Street SW., Washington, D. C.; Samuel E. Morison, 44 Brimmer Street, 
Boston, Mass.; Joseph Schafer, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison,, 


Wis. 


ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITIES 


The American Historical Association is the national organization for the pro- 
motion of historical writing and studies in the United States. It was founded 
in 1884 by a group of representative scholars, and in 1889 was chartered by 
Congress. Its national character is emphasized by fixing its principal office 
in Washington and by providing for the publication of its annual reports by 
the United States Government through the Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. The membership of the association, at present about 3,400, is drawn 
from every State in the Union as well as from Canada and South America. 
To all who desire to promote the development of history, local, national, or 
general, and to all who believe that a correct knowledge of the past is essential 
to a right understanding of the present, the association makes a strong appeal 
through its publications and other activities. 

The meetings of the association are held annually during the last week in 
December in cities so chosen as to accommodate in turn the members living 
in different parts of the country, and the average attendance is about 400. 

The meetings afford an opportunity for members to become personally 
acquainted and to discuss matters in which they have a common interest. 

The principal publications of the association are the Annual Report and the 
American Historical Review. The former, usually in two volumes, is printed 
for the association by the Government and is distributed free to all members 
who request it. It contains the proceedings of the association, as well as 
valuable collections of documents, edited by the historical manuscripts commis- 
sion, reports on American archives, prepared by the public archives commission, 
bibliographical contributions, reports on history teaching, on the activities 
of historical societies and other agencies, etc., and an annual group of papers 
on agricultural history contributed by the Agricultural History Society. 

The American Historical Review is the official organ of the association and the 
recognized organ of the historical profession in the United States. It is pub- 
published quarterly, each number containing about 225 pages. It presents to 
the reader authoritative articles, critical reviews of important new works on 
history, groups of inedited documents, and news of many and varied activities 
in the field of history. The Review is indispensable to all who wish to keep 
abreast of the progress of historical scholarship, and is of much value and in- 
terest to the general reader. It is distributed to all members of the association 
in part return for their dues. 

For the encouragement of historical] research the association offers two biennial 
prizes, each of $200, for the best printed or manuscript monograph in the 
English language submitted by a writer residing in the Western Hemisphere 
who has not achieved an established reputation. The Justin Winsor prize, 
offered in the even years, is awarded to an essay in the history of the Western 
Hemisphere, including the insular possessions of the United States. In odd 
years the Herbert Baxter Adams prize is awarded for an essay in the history 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. 

The John H. Dunning prize, a third biennial prize of $200, is to be awarded 
in the odd years, beginning in December, 1929, to an essay on “any and all 
subjects relating to the political and social transformation of the Southern States 
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since 1865, provided that said subjects have antecedents in, or are related to, 
conditions in those States prior to 1876.” 

A prize, bearing the name of its founder, the late George Louis Beer, amount- 
ing to $250, is offered annually for the best work upon any phase of European 
international history since 1895; while a medal struck in honor of Jean Jules 
Jusserand, late ambassador of the French Republic to the United States and 
a former president of the association, is offered annually for the best work on 
intellectual relations between America and one or more European countries. 

fo the subject of history teaching the association has devoted much and 
consistent attention through conferences held at the annual meetings, the inves- 
tigations of committees, and the preparation of reports. The association has a 
close advisory relationship with The Historical Outlook, that valuable organ 
of those engaged in teaching history and the social studies. A standing com- 
mittee on history teaching gives constant attention to that vital part of the 
school curriculum. 

The association maintains close relations with the State and local historical 
societies through a conference organized under the auspices of the association 
and holding a meeting each year in connection with the annual meeting of the 
association. In this meeting of delegates the various societies discuss such 
problems as the collection and editing of historical material, the maintenance 
of museums and libraries, the fostering of popular interest in historical matters, 
the marking of sites, the observance of historical anniversaries, ete. The pro- 
ceedings of the conference are printed in the annual report of the association. 

The Pacific Coast Branch of the association, organized in 1904, affords an 
opportunity for the members living in the Far West to have meetings and an 
organization of their own while retaining full membership in the parent body. 
In 1915 the association met with the branch in San Francisco, Berkeley, and 
Palo Alto in celebration of the opening of the Panama Canal. 

From the first the association has pursued the policy of inviting to its mem- 
bership not only those professionally or otherwise actively engaged in historical 
work but also those whose interest in history or in the advancement of historical 
science is such that they wish to ally themselves with the association in the 
furtherance of its various objects. Thus the association counts among its 
members lawyers, clerygmen, editors, publishers, physicians, officers of the 
Army and Navy, merchants, bankers, and farmers—all of whom find material 
of especial interest in its publications. 

Membership in the association is obtained through election by the executive 
council, upon nomination by a member or by direct application. The annual 
dues are $5, there being no initiation fee. The fee for life membership is $100, 
which secures exemption from all annual dues. 


Inquiries respecting the association, its work, publications, prizes, meetings, 
membership, etc., should be addressed to the assistant secretary of the associa- 
tion at 40 B Street SW., Washington, D. C., from whom they will receive prompt 


attention. 
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PRIZES AND MEDAL OFFERED BY THE AMERICAN HIS- 
TORICAL ASSOCIATION 


THE JusTIN WINSOR AND THE HERBERT BAXTER ADAMS PRIZES 


For the purpose of encouraging historical research the American Historical 
Association offers two prizes, each prize of $200: The Justin Winsor prize in 
American history and the Herbert Baxter Adams prize in the history of the 
Eastern Hemisphere. The Winsor prize is offered in the even years (as hereto- 
fore), and the Adams prize in the odd years. Both prizes are designed to 
encourage writers who have not published previously any considerable work or 
obtained an established reputation. Either prize shall be awarded for an excel- 
lent monograph or essay, printed or in manuscript, submitted to the committee 
of award. Monographs must be submitted on or before April 1 of the given year. 
In the case of a printed monograph the date of publication must fall within a 
period of two and a quarter years prior to April 1. A monograph to which a 
prize has been awarded in manuscript may, if it is deemed in all respects avail- 
able, be published in the annual report of the association. Competition shall be 
limited to monographs written or published in the English language by writers 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

In making the award the committee will consider not only research, accuracy, 
and originality, but also clearness of expression and logical arrangement. The 
successful monograph must reveal marked excellence of style. Its subject matter 
should afford a distinct contribution to knowledge of a sort beyond that having 
merely personal or local interest. ‘The monograph must conform to the accepted 
canons of historical research and criticism. A manuscript—including text, notes, 
bibliography, appendices, ete.—must not exceed 100,000 words if designed for 
publication in the annual report of the association. 

The Justin Winsor prize: The monograph must be based upon independent 
and original investigation in American history. The phrase ‘American history” 
includes the history of the United States and other countries of theWestern 
Hemisphere. The monograph may deal with any aspect or phase of that history. 

The Herbert Baxter Adams prize: The monograph must be based upon inde- 
pendent and original investigation in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere. The 
monograph may deal with any aspect or phase of that history, as in the case of 


the Winsor prize. 
Tue GeorGE Louis BEER PRIZE 


In accordance with the terms of a bequest by the late George Louis Beer, of 
New York City, the American Historical Association offers the George Louis Beer 
prize in European international history. The prize is $250, and is awarded 
annually for the best work upon ‘‘any phase of European international history 
since 1895.” 

The competition is limited to citizens of the United States and to works that 
shall be submitted to the American Historical Association. A work may be sub- 
mitted in either manuscript or print. 

Works must be submitted on or before April 1 of each year in order to be con- 
sidered for the competition of that year. In the case of printed works the date of 
publication must fall within a period of two and a quarter years prior to April 1. 
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A work submitted in competition for the Herbert Baxter Adams prize may at 
the same time, if its subject meets the requirements, be submitted for the George 
Louis Beer prize; but no work that shall have been so submitted for both prizes 
will be admitted to the competition for the Betr prize in any subsequent year. 

In making the award the committee in charge will consider not only research, 
accuracy, and originality, but also clearness of expression, logical arrangement 
and general excellence of style. 

The prize is designed especially to encourage those who have not published 
previously any considerable work nor obtained an established reputation. 

Only works in the English language will receive consideration. 


Tue Joun H. Dunnina Prize 


In accordance with the terms of a bequest by the late Miss Mathilde M. 
Dunning, of New York, the American Historical Association offers the John H. 
Dunning prize. The conditions governing the award of this prize are as follows: 

1. That the scope of the John H. Dunning prize in American history shall 
include any and all subjects relating to the political and social transformation of 
the Southern States since 1865, provided that said subjects have antecedents in, 
or are related to, conditions in those States prior to 1876. 

2. That the prize amounting to $200 shall be awarded biennially, beginning in 
December, 1929, to a member of the association. 

3. That a standing committee of three be appointed to consider essays sub- 
mitted, to make the award, and to formulate regulations necessary for this work. 

(As in the case of the other prizes, monographs must be submitted on or before 
April 1 of the given year, and the date of publication of printed monographs must 
fall within a period of two and a quarter years prior to that April 1.) 


THE JUSSERAND MEDAL 


The Jusserand medal will be awarded, as occasion may arise, for a published 
work of distinction on any pbase involving the history of the intellectual relations 
between the United States and any foreign country, whether such work be 
written by an American citizen or by a citizen of a foreign country. 


Inquiries concerning these prizes and the medal should be addressed to the 
chairmen of the respective committees, or to the secretary of the American 
Historical Association, 40 B Street SW., Washington, D. C. 


AWARDS 


Tue Justin WINSOR PRIZE (which until 1906 was offered annually) has been 
awarded to the following: 
1896. Herman V. Ames. The Proposed Amendments to the Constitution of 


the United States. 

1900. William A. Schaper. Sectionalism and Representation in South Caro- 
lina. 

1901. Ulrich B. Phillips. Georgia and State Rights. 

1902. Charles McCarthy. The Anti-Masonic Party. 

1903. Louise Phelps Kellogg. The American Colonial Charter; A Study of 
Its Relation to English Administration, chiefly after 1688. 

1904. William R. Manning. The Nootka Sound Controversy. 

1906. Annie Heloise Abel. The History of Events Resulting in Indian Con- 
solidation West of the Mississippi River. 

1908. Clarence Edwin Carter. Great Britain and the Illinois Country, 1765- 


1774. 
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1910. Edward Raymond Turner. The Negro in Pennsylvania; Slavery—Servi- 
tude—Freedom, 1639-1861. 

1912. Arthur Charles Cole. The Whig Party in the South. 

1914. Mary W. Williams. Anglo-American Isthmian Diplomacy, 1815-1915. 

1916. Richard J. Purcell. Connecticut in Transition, 1775-1818. 

1918. Arthur M. Schlesinger. The Colonial Merchants and the American 
Revolution, 1763-1776. (Columbia University Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law, Vol. LX XVIII, whole number 182. New York, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1918.) 

1920. F. Lee Benns. The American Struggle for the British West India 
Carrying Trade, 1815-1830. (Indiana University Studies, Vol. X, No. 56, 
Bloomington, Ind., University Bookstore, 1923.) 

1922. Lawrence Henry Gipson. Jared Ingersoll: A Study of American 
Loyalism in Relation to British Colonial Government. (Yale Historical Pub- 
lications, Miscellany, VIII. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1920.) 

1924. Elizabeth B. White. History of Franco-American Diplomatic Relations. 

1926. Lowell Joseph Ragatz. The Fall of the Planter Class in the British 
Caribbean, 1763-1833. (The Century Co., New York, 1928). 

1928. Fred A. Shannon. The Organization and Administration of the Union 
Army, 1861-1865. Two volumes. (Cleveland, Ohio, Arthur H. Clark Co., 1928.) 

From 1897 to 1899 and in 1905 the Justin Winsor prize was not awarded. 


THE HERBERT BAXTER ADAMS PRIZE has been awarded to— 

1905. David 8S. Muzzey. The Spiritual Franciscans. 

1907. In equal division—Edward B. Krehbiel. The Interdict—Its History and 
Its Operation with Especial Attention to the Time of Pope Innocent III, and 
William 8. Robertson. Francisco de Miranda and the Revolutionizing of Spanish 
America. 

1909. Wallace Notestein. A History of Witchcraft in England from 1558 to 
1718. 

1911. Louise Fargo Brown. The Political Activities of the Baptists and Fifth- 
Monarchy Men in England During the Interregnum. 

1913. Violet Barbour. Henry Bennet, Earl of Arlington. 

1915. Theodore C. Pease. The Leveller Movement. 

1917. Frederick L. Nussbaum. Commercial Policy in the French Revolution: 
A Study of the Career of G. J. A. Ducher. 

1919. William Thomas Morgan. English Political Parties and Leaders in the 
Reign of Queen Anne, 1702-1710. (Yale Historical Publications, Miscellany, VII. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1920.) 

1921, Einar Joranson. The Danegeldin France. (Rock Island, Ill., Augustana 
Book Concern, 1923.) 

1923. In equal division— Mary Hume Maguire. History of the Oath Ex Officio 
in England, and John Thomas MeNeill. The Celtic Penitentials and Their 
Influence on Continental Christianity. (Paris, Champion, 1923.) 

1925. Frederick 8. Rodkey. The Turko-Egyptian Question in the Relations 
of England, France, and Russia, 1832-1841. (University of Illinois Studies in 
the Social Sciences, Vol. XI, Nos. 3 and 4. Urbana, The University, 1924.) 

1927. William F. Galpin. The British Grain Trade in the Napoleonic Period. 
{University of Michigan Publications, History and Political Science, VI.] (New 
York, The Maemillan Co., 1925.) 

1929. H.S. Commager. Struensee and the Reform Movement in Denmark. 


Tue GeorGeE Louis BEER PRIZE has been awarded to— 


1923. In equal division— Walter Russell Batsell. The Mandatory System: Its 
Historical Background and Relation to the New Imperialism, and Edward Mead 
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Earle. Turkey, the Great Powers, and the Bagdad Railway. (New York, The 


Macmillan Co., 1923.) 
1924. Alfred L. P. Dennis. The Foreign Policies of Soviet Russia. (New York, 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 1924.) 
1925. Edith P. Stickney. Southern Albania or Northern Epirus in European 


International Affairs, 1912-1923. (Stanford University Press, 1927.) 
1928. Sidney B. Fay. The Origins of the World War. Two volumes. (New 


York, The Macmillan Co., 1928.) 
1929. M. B. Giffen. Fashoda: The Incident and Its Diplomatic Setting. (Uni- 


versity of Chicago Press, 1930.) 

In 1922, 1926, and 1927 the George Louis Beer prize was not awarded. 

Tue H. DUNNING PRIZE has been awarded to— 

1929. Hayward J. Pearce, jr. Benjamin H. Hill: Secession and Reconstruc- 
tion. (University of Chicago Press, 1928.) 

THE JUSSERAND MEDAL has been awarded to— 

1925. Bernard Fay, L’Esprit Révolutionnaire en France et aux Etats-Unis a 
la Fin du Dixhuitiéme Siécle. (Paris, Champion, 1925.) 

Notse.—The prize essays prior to 1918 were published by the American His- 
torical Association. 
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I, PROCEEDINGS OF THE FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


DuruHaM AND Hitt, N.C., December 30-31, 1929 
AND JANUARY 1, 1930 


“I 


. 


j 


THE NORTH CAROLINA MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION ! 


The meetings of the association in the South have left pleasant 
memories. ‘To be able to say, “I was at New Orleans in 1903” or 
“‘T attended the Charleston meeting in 1913” still wins instant and 
interested attention. In the Review of April, 1925, it is stated by 
a high authority that ‘‘Many if not all of those who attended the 
Richmond meeting of 1908 regarded it as the pleasantest the associa- 
tion had ever held.”’ According to the same high authority, it seems 
to have been matched by the Richmond meeting of 1924. That the 
association enjoys its meetings in the South is, therefore, not an 
accident nor a caincidence but a natural law. The meeting at 
Durham and Chapel Hill again illustrated the rule. Even the North 
Carolina weather man acted ex officio as a member of the local com- 
mittee on arrangements, for not a drop of rain fell during the three 
days of the sessions, and the members from the Far and Frozen North 
who saw on December 31 the blue sky at Chapel Hill, who glowed 
in its sunshine, and who breathed the soft air, will never forget the 
last day of 1929. 

The hospitality was as generous as the skies. Three luncheons 
were offered to as many conferences at Chapel Hill, and four at 
Duke University. After the presidential address there was a 
“smoker” at the union on the north campus of Duke University, 
and on the next afternoon a tea at the south campus. Those who 
had thoughtfully brought their golf sticks were invited to meet the 
hazards of the Hope Valley Country Club. 

The number in attendance was a surprise—593. What is perhaps 
more surprising, 155 came from west of the Alleghenies and north of 
the Ohio River. Nearly 250 came from the northeastern section of 
the country. Approximately 154 came from the Southeastern States 
and 34 from the Southwest. 

Three other historical societies held meetings on the same days— 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, the Agricultural History 
Society, and the History of Science Society. There were also a 
conference of historical societies and two sessions with the National 
Council of Social Studies. The sessions of the first day, with the 
exception of that for the presidential address, were held at the 
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Washington Duke Hotel, the headquarters in Durham, or at the 
chamber of commerce. The next morning the association and the 
societies migrated to Chapel Hill, a dozen miles to the southwest but 
returned to Durham for the annual banquet. On the third day the 
north campus of Duke University was the place of five morning 
sessions and three in theafternoon. All sessions were well attended, 
although some thinning out naturally occurred on the final afternoon, 
as trains were leaving for the North. 

The auditorium at the north campus was filled on Monday evening 
in anticipation of the president’s address. Years ago, when “ Pro- 
fessor’? Robinson was a more constant attendant at the meetings of 
the association, lobbies and vestibules were emptied by the exclama- 
tion “Robinson’s up!” The traditional anticipation was not dis- 
appointed as those who heard or have read the address in the January 
Review are aware. At the close of the address came a surprise to the 
speaker and to all the audience except the initiated. Prof. David 
Saville Muzzey, of Columbia University, in a felicitous address, 
presented to Doctor Robinson a memorial volume to which those who 
had worked in his seminars had contributed essays. Among these 
essays were: Toleration, by Professor Muzzey himself; The Place of 
History among the Sciences, by Preserved Smith; The Philosopher 
turned Patriot, by Carlton J. H. Hayes; Baron von Holstein, by 
Maude A. Huttmann; and The Inside of Germany’s War Politics, 
by Charles A. Beard. 

The program, upon which Prof. William K. Boyd and his committee 
had worked with such generous expenditure of thought, was of 
extraordinary variety and interest. ‘The 22 sessions and 7 luncheon 
conferences touched many phases of history, but it was natural that 
American history should lead in the number of subjects treated. 
There were sessions on American foreign policy, American social 
history, the Jacksonian democracy, American colonial history, besides 
a joint session with the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, which 
naturally dealt with phases of American history, and two sessions 
and two luncheon conferences on the history of the South. Next to 
American history in point of attention came modern European 
history, with four sessions and a luncheon conference. No one could 
repeat the criticism heard a few years ago that modern European 
history was neglected by the program committee. 

One of the most important enterprises of the association is en- 
trusted to the Commission on Social Studies, of which Prof. A. C. 
Krey is chairman. A brief statement of its progress and its com- 
mittees appeared in the January Review. At a meeting in New 
York in November the commission had approved a testing program 
presented by Prof. Truman L. Kelley. At Durham Mr. Krey first 
sketched the present stage which the work of the commission had 
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reached? and called upon Mr. Kelley to discuss the “Possibilities of 
testing values in the teaching of the social studies.” A primary 
difficulty Mr. Kelley found in the lack of agreement as to what the 
values are. This he felt to be not altogether unfortunate, because 
it indicated that these studies had not yet become ‘‘mummified.”’ 
If social studies should be made the core of the curriculum, their 
aims should be conceived in as broad terms as possible and should 
be concerned with attitudes of mind rather than specific types of 
conduct. Mr. Kelley said that attitudes can be measured by tech- 
niques which are a “cross between those employed in the measure- 
ment of knowledge and of habit.” A certain word may be chosen 
as the cue and the association of the child with it may indicate 
a slant on things. The measurement of the capacity of the child 
to apply principles and laws is equally interesting. Here tests must 
be devised which bring out something essentially different from acts 
of memory. Novel content must be used, Mr. Kelley showed, and 
in such a way as to call for the use of knowledge in dealing with 
situations which were not anticipated? 

The discussion was opened by Laurence B. Packard, of Amherst 
College, who spoke of the problem of what should be included in 
the secondary school curriculum as judged by the competence of 
graduates who later undertake college courses in history. The next 
speaker, O. M. Dickerson, of Teachers College, Greeley, Colo., ex- 
pressed the feeling that two pitfalls were to be avoided—getting lost 
in a maze of philosophical discussion of ultimate aims and attempt- 
ing to test everything. He thought that it would be unfortunate 
if anyone inferred from Doctor Kelley’s paper that content was 
unimportant, for it is our specific task to equip the student with 
definite information concerning the economic, social, and political 
world, to teach him how to test this information and to add to it. 

A luncheon conference followed in which it was proposed to dis- 
cuss ‘‘Regional differences in the treatment of the social studies.” 
Mr. Dickerson led this discussion, giving the results of his observa- 
tions in the schools of Detroit, Boston, New York, and Washington. 
He found that specific instruction in local history is usually given 
in the early grades, before the ninth. He found also that if a local 
economic interest had become vocal, and was much discussed in the 
newspapers, it was likely to find its way into the schoolroom. Edgar 
Dawson, of Hunter College, thought we were moving toward a ra- 
tional compromise between the claims of local interests and the 
demands of the more general body of historical fact, and this is to 
teach the development of mankind, but to select many of the concrete 
illustrations from local conditions in their proper, chronological 
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order. The discussion was closed by Lawrence V. Roth, president 
of the New England History Teachers’ Association. 

After the luncheon, the introductory course in the college cur- 
riculum claimed the attention of those interested in the problems of 
teaching. The points of view of three departments of history were 
represented by Witt Bowden, for the University of Pennsylvania; 
Harry J. Carman, for Columbia; and Arthur H. Noyes, for Ohio 
State University. All recognized the fact that the vast increase in 
the number of entering students has forced upon college teachers a 
restudy of the whole problem. Witt Bowden found the solution in 
developing the individual work of the student, in more conferences, 
and less mass instruction. He also urged that teachers of history 
utilize historical exhibits and laboratories; that in this respect they 
recapture a position of equality with science teachers. Harry J. 
Carman explained that at Columbia they dealt with entering stu- 
dents on the assumption that they might be roughly classified in 
three groups: (1) Those who desire a general education, (2) those 
who look forward to advanced scholarly work, and (3) those pre- 
paring for a professional career. Through placement and achieve- 
ment tests, certain students begin what are called maturity courses. 
The general object of the work of the first two years is to orient the 
student, in order that he may do more intensive work in his chosen 
field in his junior and senior years. At Ohio State University, 
according to Professor Noyes, two methods were being tested, lec- 
tures with quizzes, and the more traditional class discussions, five 
days a week. Professor Noyes also emphasized the need of a faculty 
interested in the problem, and made up of men successful in this type 
of instruction. 

This year again an experiment was made of devoting a session 
to the discussion of a single theme. Dixon Ryan Fox was asked 
to set forth a synthetic principle in American history. The plan was 
to print his essay in the January, 1930, issue of the Review and send 
proof sheets to several interested in the problem. The result was a 
lively session, with some good-tempered intellectual skirmishing. As 
the readers of the Review will recall, Mr. Fox, after a witty inquiry into 
the differences between the historians themselves upon the question of 
what history really is, and into the diverse schemes for organizing 
material, suggested that the concept of social evolution offers a plan 
for bringing ‘‘an immense number of seemingly discreet facts into 
an understandable relation.”” He conceded that this framework 
does not integrate everything, and that ‘‘much has to be hung on 
other racks.”” An incidental, and somewhat jocular, allusion to the 
emphasis which he thought that the Beards had put upon the contest 
of economic classes in their exposition of American history pro- 
voked one of the most interesting exchanges of the occasion. Mr. 
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Beard, who had been invited to take part in this discussion, declared 
that he did not and never did believe in the doctrine of the economic 
man, nor consciously subscribe to any such creed as Mr. Fox ap- 
peared to find in their book. What he did believe was that all men, 
women, and children, all the time, must have food, clothing, and 
shelter, and that the ways in which they acquire these necessities have 
a profound, constant, and inescapable influence on all departments 
of their life, political, moral, wzsthetic, and religious. Economic de- 
velopment therefore furnishes one structure for grouping. ‘‘More- 
over, it seems to me,” said Mr. Beard, “to be illuminating in sur- 
prising ways.” Mr. Fox, in his reply, conceded that the sentence 
in his paper referring to the Beards’ Rise of American Civilization 
contained an ellipsis which might lead to misunderstanding; the group 
rivalries which the Beards trace, he explained, wherein the agricul- 
tural interest, the mercantile interest, the manufacturing interest, 
etc., are posed against each other, though fundamentally economic, 
produce a very different sort of conflict, of course, from that envisaged 
by Marx in his theory of class struggle. Mr. Beard added another 
interesting comment. Mr. Fox’s concept of social evolution re- 
minded him of Spencer’s famous but abstract description of the 
process of evolution, and, to the amusement of the audience, Mr. 
Beard drew forth from the archives of his memory Spencer’s pon- 
derous progression from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a 
definite, coherent heterogeneity, etc., and added that when you 
try to work out the structure on the differentiation theory you will 
find economics running into the most minute ramifications of it. 
Among others who discussed the paper were Joseph Schafer and 
Solon J. Buck. Mr. Buck expressed the opinion that social his- 
torians, reacting against an overemphasis of political and even eco- 
nomic facts, are in some danger of producing works no more general 
or comprehensive than those of their predecessors, and especially 
lacking in unity. The most obvious synthetic principle, he said, for 
a general history of the United States is the fact that the United 
States is a nation—a political entity—and that its people are citizens 
thereof. This does not mean, he added, that histories should be 
narrowly political. Mr. Schafer’s comments are developed in an edi- 
torial in the March issue of the Wisconsin Magazine of History. 
They called attention to the diversity of motive in human action, so 
that no one principle of organization, social in the sense which Mr. 
Fox indicated, or economic in Mr. Beard’s conception of history, 
should be allowed to push others to one side. 

In describing the sessions on the several fields of history, we 
may, for convenience of analysis, follow the accepted chronology 
and begin with ancient history. This was devoted to a considera- 
tion of the Later Hellenic World. The first paper was by Clinton 
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W. Keyes, of Columbia University: Specimens of Government Book- 
keeping from Roman Egypt. In it Professor Keyes gave examples 
of the important day books and ledgers now preserved at Columbia 
University, and discussed their bearings on the economic life of 
Roman Egypt. The next paper was by N. C. Debevoise, of the 
University of Chicago, on the Historical Importance of Parthia. 
The Parthian period is still one of the blanks in the history of the 
world, although much available source material has not been utilized 
and more is constantly discovered. A distinction must be drawn 
between the Parthians and the people of their empire, many of whom 
retained a large measure of their own culture. In Babylonia, for 
example, elements of earlier civilizations survived in art, architecture, 
religion, science, economic life, and thought of the people. The 
discussion, led by A. T. Olmstead, of the University of Chicago, 
emphasized the unity of ancient history and the close connection 
between East and West in the later ancient history. The chairman, 
Arthur E. R. Boak, of the University of Michigan, gave a brief 
report on the important Michigan excavations at Karanis in the 
Egyptian Fayum and at Seleucia in Babylonia. 

The sessions on the Middle Ages and the Renaissance dealt with 
two aspects of the same theme, two attitudes toward divergencies of 
thought or belief, a morning session on Heresy and Persecution, and 
an afternoon session on Ideas of Toleration. Ernest W. Nelson, of 
Duke University, explained the theory of Persecution. He found 
that the later Roman imperial government sought through enforce- 
ment of conformity to achieve moral: unity and so to impart new 
vigor to the declining state. The medieval church motive is to be 
found in Augustine’s conception of life and the relation of the secular 
to the spiritual authorities, a conception which dominated the whole 
medieval point of view. Heresy was looked upon as a crime of such 
enormity that even the dead bodies of heretics were objects of 
vengeance. Punishments short of death were in the nature of spirit- 
ual preventive medicine. Austin P. Evans, of Columbia University, 
in a suggestive paper on the Social Aspects of Heresy, showed that 
heresy had been studied too much from the point of view of religious 
conceptions and that its social causes needed investigation. He noted 
the fact that as the narrow localism of the medieval world gave way 
before the rise of commerce and the development of the towns, heresy 
became an alarming phenomenon. In a final paper Dorothy Louise 
Mackay, of West Virginia University, said, apropos of Restrictions 
on the Teacher in the Medieval University of Paris, that as long as 
medieval teachers avoided ‘‘errors against the Faith” they were com- 
paratively free. There were, of course, requirements of training. 
A. H. Sweet, of Washington and Jefferson College, opened the dis- 
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cussion, calling attention to the fact that persecution was sometimes a 
defense mechanism to guard the community against what was con- 
sidered harmful. 

With the Renaissance came defenders of the idea of toleration. 
One of these was Erasmus. Wallace K. Ferguson, of New York 
University, expressed the feeling that in his case the effort has been 
to search through his writings for occasional obiter dicta and he 
urged that a better method is to study the implications of Erasmus’s 
whole attitude toward life, religion, and morals. Roland H. Bainton, 
of Yale University, dealt with Castellio, whose principal expression 
of toleration came in a reply to Calvin’s charge of scepticism pro- 
voked by Castellio’s leadership in the protest against the burning of 
Servetus. In this work Castellio pointed out that in such cases 
judgment is blunted by prejudice, hate, and ambition. He also held 
that truth and error are to be perceived through experience as well 
as through revelation and that both sources are subject to rational 
criticism. Frederic C. Church, of the University of Idaho, dealt 
with an especially attractive character, Lelio Sozzini, or Socinus, a 
gentle, manly, scholarly, and sincerely religious nature, a student 
more than a teacher. Only Calvin discerned in the intellectual dis- 
tress of the young man a determined effort to confute those to whom 
truth had been providentially imparted and who were therefore its 
authoritative defenders. George L. Burr, who led the discussion, 
pointed to two positive contributions which Erasmus made to tolera- 
tion, supplying the town of Basel the religious ordinance which first 
provided for freedom of worship, and writing the little tract on the 
meesureless mercy of God (De immensa misericordia Dei, 1524). 
Professor Burr also recalled the fact that Castellio’s booklet in pro- 
test at the fate of Servitus was so eagerly read that the copies were 
literally worn out; but the traces of its influence are everywhere. 

The session on English history was devoted to the seventeenth 
century. The first paper, by W. Frank Craven, of New York Uni- 
versity, touched early American colonial history as well as an English 
problem. He sought to show that the Dissolution of the London 
Company of Virginia was due not so much to the machinations of 
the court party as to the illadvised efforts of Sandys to increase 
the population of Virginia without adequate supplies. The most 
interesting incidental argument was based on evidence that the charge 
of a too ‘Democratical and Tumultuous” government did not apply 
to the make-up of the Assembly in Virginia, but to the fact that the 
votes in the company at London were so counted that the minor 
adventurers had as much influence as the men with a greater number 
of shares.’ The second paper, by Clyde L. Grose, of Northwestern 
University, was also in a sense an historical revision. Dealing with 
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Cromwellian Ideals during the Restoration, it gave another illustra- 
tion of the error in fixing the attention in the case of revolutions or 
restorations upon change, rather than upon persistence or continuity. 
His subtitle, Comparative Insignificance of the Year 1660, em- 
phasized his idea. He finds that British foreign policy from 1650 
to 1674 was dominated by commercial hatred of the Dutch and that 
the advent of Charles I] made no change, not even aripple. Another 
phase of the same tendency was the development of ‘‘sea-minded- 
ness,’’ with which Charles and his brother James were in entire 
sympathy. The third paper, on the First Earl of Shaftesbury, by 
Louise Fargo Brown, of Vassar College, credited this noble lord 
with the ideas which were embodied in the fundamental constitu- 
tions of Carolina. John Locke was simply the secretary who put 
them into shape. In opening the discussion F. G. Marcham, of 
Cornell University, referring to Professor Grose’s emphasis upon 
elements of continuity in the Restoration, remarked that it was more 
important to account for continuity than to detect it. He believed 
that the forces which prevented violent change might be found in 
the persistence of interest in property, illustrated in the development 
of estates through enclosures, marriage contracts, and control of 
commercial companies. The men of property held the government 
to a policy of moderate change. 

Three sessions were given to modern European history, besides 
one on recent Russian history. Each of the three topics provoked 
a lively discussion after the more formal papers were read. Under 
the head of Nineteenth Century Nationalism, Kent R. Greenfield, of 
Yale University, described certain neglected forces which prepared 
the way for the work of Cavour. Attention is commonly fixed upon 
the group of revolutionaries of the type of Mazzini, who moved from 
one abortive attempt to another to overthrow the reactionary govern- 
ments of the peninsula. Mr. Greenfield found a more constructive 
force in the journalistic propaganda inspired by the teachings of 
Gian Domenico Romagnosi, who saw in the economic revolution, and 
the scientific movement which was a part of it, a means by which, 
without resorting to illegal action, an impulse could be given to the 
life of Italy that would lead to its regeneration. The relation of 
Michelet to French nationalism was then described by F. B. Artz, 
of Oberlin College. Mr. Artz explained the influences which con- 
tributed to Michelet’s intellectual development, the influence of 
Herder, Cousin, and Vico, and the stimulus which came from 
Michelet’s friendship with Quinet. Mr. Artz did not find in Miche- 
let a consistent body of doctrine which might be described as na- 
tionalistic. His contribution was a gospel rather than a doctrine. 
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The discussion turned on the definition of nationalism and the period 
of its appearance. 

The session on diplomatic episodes of the later era was opened 
by M. B. Giffen, of Tarkio College, with a discussion of the reasons 
why the Fashoda incident closed as it did with the abandonment 
by France of the aims, deliberately chosen, of the Marchand mission. 
The secret he found not so much in the naval preponderance of 
Great Britain and Lord Salisbury’s resolute attitude, as in the general 
diplomatic situation of Europe. Russia’s interests were too much 
engaged in the Far East in 1898 to support France in arms, and the 
plan of M. Hanotaux for a rapprochement with Germany ended in 
an inevitable fiasco. Nothing remained for France but to yield. 
Two papers attempted to state with precision the influence which the 
press exerted in European affairs before the war. Oron J. Hale, 
of the University of Virginia, dealt with the years of the first 
Moroccan crisis, and E. Malcolm Carroll, of Duke University, ana- 
lyzed French public opinion during the Balkan crisis. Probably 
the most significant evidence of the effective influence of the press, 
according to Mr. Hale, may be found in the French press campaign 
in the early fall of 1905 after the overthrow of Delcassé, led by 
Stéphane Lauzanne in the Matin, when the acceptance of the project 
of a conference caused the Germans to hope for a rapprochement 
with France. In that case France might become a third in the 
Bjérk6é treaty. The result of this newspaper outburst was that on 
October 15 Nelidov informed Lamsdorff that to broach the subject 
of the treaty of Bjérk6 at present would alienate French opinion. 
Mr. Carroll in dealing with the Balkan crisis naturally commented 
upon the wholesale bribery of the press in France attributed to 
Izvolski. Other influences, the speaker said, were at work. Poin- 
caré, then at the head of the French cabinet, through the French 
finance minister, who was to control the expenditure, used the money 
for purposes not contemplated by the Russians. In the end, how- 
ever, the Russians gained what they wanted, the silence of the 
radical opposition to a war for Russia’s interests in the Balkans. 

At the same hour and attracting a large audience was a session on 
recent and contemporary civilization. It was opened by William 
E. Lingelbach, of the University of Pennsylvania, with a review 
of the elements entering into the ‘‘industrial revolution of the 
twentieth century,’ which for want of a better term has sometimes 
been called the technological revolution. The elements of this Mr. 
Lingelbach found in the development of a technique of discovery and 
invention, the extensive use of electricity, and the application of 
chemistry to industry and agriculture.’ Charles A. Beard, of New 
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York, followed with an analysis and interpretation of the attitude 
of labor, showing that it is not international, as in the days of Engel 
and Marx, but distinctly nationalistic. Foreign labor is no longer 
welcomed in the United States, which is not now the refuge for the 
discontented or the unemployed, but, rather, the closed corporation 
of the ‘100 per cent American” laborer. The third paper, by F. 
Lee Benns, of Indiana University, explained the organization and 
described the achievements of the League of Nations. He empha- 
sized its advantages as an international clearing-house for disputes 
and problems, and as a center for humanitarian endeavor. In the 
discussion of the papers Professor Cheyney made the hopeful comment 
that possibly a revolution other than industrial was in progress, 
and that an internationalism exemplified by the League would 
become supreme, in spite of the disruptive and warlike effects of 
nationalism. 

It may be convenient to place the session on “‘Recent Russia” in 
this group, for the subjects discussed belong quite as much to Euro- 
pean history as to the policies of the Russian government. Espe- 
cially is this true of the paper on the Straits Question, 1915-1923, 
by Robert J. Kerner, of the University of California. Mr. Kerner 
explained that after the agreement of 1915, by which England and 
France had consented to the acquisition of the Straits and of Con- 
stantinople, and so had indorsed Russia’s ‘‘historical mission,”’ 
Sazonov’s policy for the next two years looked to the actual seizure 
of these spoils of war before any peace conference might be called.® 
The Communist Party and the significance of its aims and its work 
was the subject discussed by Samuel N. Harper, of the University 
of Chicago, while M. Karpovich, of Harvard University, indicated 
the place of Bolshevism in the history of Russian socialism. 

The luncheon conference of members interested in modern EKuro- 
pean history was of special importance because here was to be de- 
termined the question of a further organization of the group. After 
Bernadotte E. Schmitt, the editor of the Journal of Modern History, 
had explained the experiences of the first year, the group decided, 
in compliance with the expressed wish of the University of Chicago 
Press, the publishers of the Journal, to organize as a distinct section. 
The purpose is to provide support for the new journal and to fur- 
nish the machinery necessary for the selection of its board of editors. 
In accordance with the constitution, accepted by the conference, the 
section selected as its first officers: C. P. Higby, of the University 
of Wisconsin, chairman; L. B. Packard, of Amherst, as secretary; 
W. E. Lingelbach, of the University of Pennsylvania, W. T. Morgan, 
of Indiana University, and Ernest W. Nelson, of Duke University, 
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as the three directors. The new constitution may be found in the 
March number of the Journal of Modern History. 

It is now time to turn to the menu offered by the American his- 
tory group. The first session was devoted to American foreign 
policy. Here the aim was not so much to explain the policy as 
to indicate opportunities for further research. This, Samuel F. 
Bemis, of George Washington University, did in an illuminating 
paper. He showed that the time was past when the student should 
be content to base his conclusions upon the material found in a 
single archive. He also explained that it is becoming more and 
more possible to use material on American foreign policy from the 
archives of governments with whom we have dealt, because of the 
enormous collections of photostats which already exist in the Library 
of Congress and which will be increased steadily during the coming 
years.’ In the discussion that followed, Tyler Dennett, of the De- 
partment of State, expressed regret that more use was not made 
of the archives of that department by mature, well-equipped students. 
Joseph V. Fuller, also of the Department of State, spoke of the 
difficulties in the use of postwar material and urged students to go 
into earlier fields. The fact that much light is found in private cor- 
respondents or personal papers was brought out by Clarence R. 
Williams, of the Library of Congress, and this evoked a little dis- 
cussion between the representatives of the two ends of the Avenue. 

In the session on American colonial history the first two papers 
dealt with phases in the development of British colonial administra- 
tion. With the subject “English Administrative Methods and Policy, 
1689-1715,” Gertrude A. Jacobsen, of Hunter College, told of the 
time when Whitehall began to take on its modern and impersonal 
character, when modern departments appeared and office methods 
were systematized. The significance of the establishment of a 
supreme military command, half a century later, was the subject 
of a paper entitled “Imperial Unity, 1760-1774,” by Clarence E. 
Carter, of Miami University, for Grenville’s program made the 
commander in chief an important agency for the enforcement of 
the trade laws and the mutiny act. He also had charge of the 
unorganized western territories and of Indian affairs. The attitude 
of the British public toward the disruption of this unity, or British 
opinion of the American Revolution, was the subject of the third 
paper, by Dora M. Clark, of Wilson College. The landowners whose 
pocketbooks were becoming sensitive to the Government’s ever-in- 
creasing demands for money were anxious that the colonials should 
be made to bear a share of the burden. The merchants, on the other 
hand, naturally did not want to arouse the anger of their customers, 
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so the the repeal of the stamp act may be regarded as their victory. 
After fighting actually began, the Americans had no friends except 
political liberals. In 1778 the country gentlemen experienced a 
change of heart, because taxes rose sharply and land values declined. 
Even placemen finally abandoned the Government, and the end of 
the war was in sight.’° A dramatic interest was added to the discus- 
sion, which Charles M. Andrews, of Yale University, opened, by the 
announcement of Randolph G. Adams, of the William L. Clements 
Library, that the General Gage papers had just been acquired for 
this library. 

Professor Carter’s thesis of the importance of the supreme military 
command was illustrated in the joint session with the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, when Helen Louise Shaw, of Ogontz 
School, dealt with British administration of the Southern Indian 
Department, especially under John Stuart, the first Superintendent 
of the Southern Indians. His territory included the region between 
the Floridas, the “line” of 1763, the Ohio, and the Mississippi. 
Stuart gradually enlarged his personnel so that at the outbreak of 
the Revolution the British Government possessed in it a machinery 
easily converted into wartime services. During the war, unfortu- 
nately for the British, the Indians did not always draw fine distinc- 
tions between ‘Loyalist’ and ‘‘Rebel” scalp locks. The paper 
of Walter P. Webb, of the University of Texas, in the same session, 
marks a new stage in the study of the frontier in American history, . 
for he showed that settlement was for decades practically stopped 
at the “timber line,’ approximately the ninety-eighth parallel. 
Beyond that line a new technique was required suited to the Great 
Plains, the absence of timber, a lessened rainfall, and the character 
of the rivers. The invention of barbed wire in 1873 and its produc- 
tion in quantity made up so far as fences were concerned for the 
lack of wood. The knowledge of irrigation practiced in the Old 
World could be utilized to a degree, but the methods of dry farming 
were a lesson learned in the region itself. The final paper was on 
Recent Industrial Growth and Politics in the Southern Appalachian 
Region, and was presented by John D. Barnhart, of West Virginia 
University. 

Another American history session had as its theme “Jacksonian 
Democracy.”’ William MacDonald, of New York City, gave a 
century ,estimate. To-day, he said, Jackson’s limitations seem 
greater than his achievements. There was something hollow, he 
felt, even about Jackson’s thinking of the people as a sovereign body 
whom he represented and served, for he made no particular effort to 
learn public opinion before he took action upon a particular question. 


1% Based on conclusions in the speaker’s book, British Opinion and the American Revolution, published 
by the Yale University Press in 1930. 
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He was quite ready to invoke it later in his support. Moreover, his 
intellectual capacity was not great, so that his career shows a strong 
mixture of soundness and folly, of force and crudity, of truth and 
absurdity. The paper of William E. Smith, of Miami University, 
on F. P. Blair, journalist, illustrated similar Jacksonian qualities. 
If he was confronted with baffling problems he often exclaimed, 
“Send it to Bla-ar.””’ The Globe, which Blair owned, gave the cue 
to the Jackson press. His editorial policy was to ‘‘shoot the de- 
serters’”’ and to “‘carry the war into Africa.””’ The Political Geo- 
raphy of Southern Jacksonism, by Thomas P. Abernethy, of the 
University of Alabama, brought the evidence of political geography 
to the discussion, for it showed that the support of Jackson in the 
Southwest in 1824 came from the popular elements, affected by the 
financial distress which followed the panic of 1819. The wealthier, 
‘conservative class were in the opposition. In the Southeast this was 
strong enough to carry the election for Crawford. These political 
differences were practically submerged during the campaigns of 1828 
and 1832, but reappeared in 1836. In the discussion which centered 
on Mr. MacDonald’s paper, Eugene C. Barker, of the University of 
Texas, pointed out that Jackson was faced with very practical prob- 
lems, the spoils system, for example, and his actions were mere prac- 
tical actions suggested by questions of the moment. They should not 
be judged primarily upon standards determined by the perspective of 
a century. 

The joint meeting with the History of Science Society found its 
themes also in the field of American history. Two of the papers 
dealt with the influence of foreign scientists upon American thinkers 
and teachers. Lao G. Simons, of Hunter College, studied one 
element, the influence of mathematicians like Lagrange, Laplace, and 
Legendre upon American mathmatics. Evarts B. Greene, the in- 
coming president of the association, going back a little further in 
time, presented interesting facts about the ‘‘ Popularization of science 
during the American Revolution.’”” He began with the scientific 
amateurs, including politicians like Jefferson, Madison, and James 
Bowdoin, mentioning the members of the two scientific societies, the 
American Philosophical Society amd the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. He finally undertook to show the extent to which 
European studies were familiar to Americans, as indicated by titles 
in book advertisements, reprints, and references in letters. The con- 
cluding paper was a Century of American Geodesy, by Florian Cajori, 
of the University of California, which explained the development of 
the United States Coast Survey not only in territorial measurements, 
but also in locating uncharted rocks, banks, and shoals along the 
shores.” 


11 Paper to be published in Isis. 
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It has already been remarked that the history of the South received 
appropriate emphasis at Durham and at Chapel Hill. There was 
a luncheon conference on southern history, in which E. Merton 
Coulter, now visiting professor at the University of Texas, and 
Herman C. Nixon, of Tulane University, discussed the problems of 
the field and the difficulties surrounding research and publication. 
Another aspect of the same question was treated in the joint luncheon 
conference with the Agricultural History Society, where the material 
to be studied, rather than the conclusions to be reached was the sub- 
ject. Kathleen Bruce, of the College of William and Mary, indicated 
a mine of material in the private papers of the Virginia planters, and 
discussed, as an illustration, the Bruce papers in Berry Hill Planta- 
tion House, Halifax County. These are the records of James Bruce 
and of his son James C. Bruce, and furnish information on six south- 
side counties from 1802 to 1865.'* J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, of the 
University of North Carolina, threw additional light on these planta- 
tion records from his 20 years’ experience in connection with the 
Southern Historical Collection at the university. He deplored the 
fact that few records exist of the conditions on the small farms, 
which greatly outnumbered the plantations. His closing remark 
about the willingness of people to entrust their records to such collec- 
tions as that at Chapel Hill, about their real historical-mindedness, is 
encouraging.'® Charles W. Ramsdell, of the University of Texas, 
explained the difficulties of discovering adequate material on the 
Agricultural History of the Confederacy. Only one agricultural 
journal, the Southern Cultivator, seems to have continued publication 
during the war. Much may be found in the Adjutant General’s 
office at Washington among the manuscripts of the ‘“‘Confederate 
Archives’’; but these are ill-arranged. 

The session on agricultural history discussed two phases of southern 
agriculture, the Economic Efficiency and Comparative Advantage 
in Competition of Slavery under the Plantation System, presented 
by L. C. Gray, of the Department of Agriculture,’* and Commercial 
Fertilizers in South Carolina, by R. H. Taylor, of Furman University." 
The third paper, by Arthur H. Hirsch of the University of Michigan, 
on Aspects of the French Contribution to American Agriculture 
before 1766, was not restricted to southern conditions.® 

The South also was the theme at the luncheon conference on the 
history of science, and here Richard H. Shryock, of Duke Univer- 
sity, gave an illuminating account of medical practice in the ante- 
bellum South.” The most notable contribution to any aspect of 


12 Paper published in Agricultural History, January, 1930, pp. 10 ff. 

13 Published in Agricultural History, January, 1930, pp. 14 ff. 

14 Paper published in Agricultural History, April, 1930, pp. 31 ff. 

18 Paper published in The South Atlantic Quarterly, April, 1930, pp. 179 ff. 
16 Paper published in Agricultural History, January, 1930, pp. 1 ff. 

17 Paper published in The South Atlantic Quarterly, April, 1930, pp. 160 ff. 
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southern history was made at the association banquet by R. D. W. 
Connor, of the University of North Carolina, whose penetrating 
and brilliant interpretation of the recent history of his State, with 
the descriptive title of the ‘‘Rehabilitation of a Rural Common- 
wealth,” delighted a throng of diners.'* Under its impressions the 
members of the association went to the general session, of which the 
theme was the South, Recent and Contemporary. 

It is significant that the emphasis in this general session was all 
on economic history. The first paper, by Lester J. Cappon, of the 
University of Virginia, on the Iron Industry in the New South, 
pointed out that by 1860 the industry had won a place even in 
northern and eastern markets. Southern charcoal iron had such 
a reputation that ironmasters after the Civil War were slow to turn 
to the use of coke. Mr. Cappon’s main theme was the growth of 
the industry since the war. C. Chilton Pearson, of Wake Forest 
College, dealing with the Social Aspects of Prohibition, showed that 
the antiliquor movement, especially in Virginia, has been found in 
the middle class, which laid emphasis on the ‘‘useful virtues.” 
The highest and lowest classes were in the opposition, but in recent 
years their political power has been ebbing. Monroe Work, of 
Tuskegee Institute, discussed the Economic Progress of the Negro. 
To some northerners it may have come as a surprise to see a dark 
face on the platform of a session dealing with the South in a South- 
ern State. One of the speaker’s striking remarks was that the con- 
troversy over negro suffrage had led people to overlook the equally 
important economic rights which the fourteenth amendment granted. 
He was convinced that the startling loss of interest in elections, re- 
vealed in the increase of white absentees, was due to the laws dis- 
franchising the negro. The leader of the discussion was Holland 
Thompson, of the College of the City of New York, and he treated 
especially the causes of discontent among the new town-bred textile 
workers, who had forgotten how opportunities for work in the mills 
had ameliorated the lot of the earlier rural population. 

The ‘‘ Revolution in the West”’ was commemorated at a luncheon, 
and virtually at a dinner, also. At the luncheon, James A. James, 
of Northwestern University, the biographer of George Rogers Clark, 
was appropriately chosen to speak of Clark’s lesser known associates, 
Vigo and Pollock in particular. The dinner which called to mind 
the Revolutionary West was the dinner of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association. The speaker was Archibald Henderson, of 
the University of North Carolina, and his subject was a Pre-Revolu- 
tionary Revolt in the Old Southwest. At times it seemed as if he 
were engaged in one of the popular sports of the day, debunking the 
Fathers. This he disclaimed, and urged eloquently that they were 


16 Paper published in The American Historical Review, October, 1930, pp. 44 ff. 
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after all human, and that land hunger might well have imparted an 
added energy to their more abstract love of liberty.’® 

The session devoted to Hispanic American history took its sub- 
ject from the history of the South American States themselves, 
rather than from the sphere of irritating controversies with the 
United States. Isaac J. Cox, of Northwestern University, under the 
title of the ‘‘ Development of Political Parties in Chile,’ described the 
pseudo-parliamentary system which dominated Chilean politics for 
30 years after the overthrow of Balmaceda. It was a system of 
parliamentary groups, most members of which aspired to be cabinet 
officers. William S. Robertson, of the University of Illinois, dis- 
cussed Foreign Estimates of the Argentine Dictator, Juan Manuel 
de Rosas. He showed that Rosas was a consummate poseur and 
maintained a skillful diplomatic and journalistic propaganda both at 
home and abroad.” A third paper, by William W. Pierson, of the 
University of North Carolina, advanced the idea that the influence 
of France on the Political Theories of Venezuela was a constant 
force while that of the United States was intermittent. 

The session on the Far East, ignoring the turmoil of recent Chi- 
nese politics, was devoted to pure history. William Hung, of Har- 
vard University, commenting on the so-called Nestorianism in the 
T’ang Dynasty, remarked that the study of the monument found 
in Si-an-fu had led to the discovery of two Chinese manuscripts, 
now preserved in Japan, which exhibit the efforts of a foreigner to 
discuss in the Chinese language, which he had not mastered, pro- 
found theological problems. When their contents are considered 
together with certain statements in the Nestorian inscription evidence 
points to the presence of Jacobite as well as Nestorian missions in 
China. Arthur W. Hummel, of the Library of Congress, in dis- 
cussing Chinese Historical Scholarship in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries, remarked that many of the ‘‘left-over scholars”’ 
of the Ming dynasty refused to serve the Manchus after the dynastic 
revolution of 1644. They, and especially Huang Tsung-hsi, devoted 
their energies to a critical evaluation of the national heritage and 
so developed a new school of historical and literary criticism. The 
Manchus were thus indirectly of assistance in the renaissance of 
historical studies. A third paper by Berthold Laufer, of the Field 
Museum, was on the Chinese Tradition of Fu-sang. 

The conference of the State and local historical societies and that 
of the Public Archives Commission were concerned chiefly with the 
problem of archives. In the latter conference George S. Godard, 
State librarian of Connecticut, dealt with the legislation touching 
this problem during the past year. He had found 333 acts, cer- 


Paper published in The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, September, 1930, pp. 191 ff. 
*® Paper published in The Hispanic-American Historical Review, May, 1930, pp. 125 ff. 
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tainly strong evidence of a lively interest. Margaret C. Norton, 
superintendent of the Illinois State Archives, explained the methods 
adopted in that State. It was noticeable that in the discussion the 
emphasis was not so much upon making material available for re- 
search as for rendering it accessible for the practical ends of admin- 
istration. In the conference of the historical societies, Newton D. 
Mereness, of Washington, D. C., gave a survey of the location of 
documentary material concerned with such topics as acquisition of 
territory, frontier defense, distribution of public lands, territorial 
governments, and transportation, pointing out what might be found in 
the files of Congress, in the Departments of State, of War, and the 
Interior. James A. Robertson, editor of the Hispanic American His- 
torical Review, noted that in the United States the most important 
repository is the Library of Congress, one collection of which, the 
East Florida Papers, contains approximately 65,000 manuscripts. 
Others are found in the British Record Office, for the period of 
British occupation, but greatest of all is the collection in the Archivo 
General de Indias at Seville. Julian P. Boyd, of the Wyoming His- 
torical and Geological Society, told of the significant effort of that 
society to present in its proposed edition of the Susquehannah Papers 
a work of technical excellence. The society is ambitious to show 
what can be done by a local organization, unsupported by Govern- 
ment grants. 

A group from teacher training institutions as widely separated as 
those of Michigan, Kansas, Colorado, and West Virginia, in an 
informal conference, decided to hold sessions in connection with the 
annual meetings of the association. Oliver M. Dickerson was asked 
to arrange for such a session for next December. One of the aims 
of this enterprise is to create a wider interest in the association 
among instructors in teachers colleges. 

The annual business meeting came while the association was at 
Chapel Hill. In the absence of the president, and the vice presidents, 
Dr. J. Franklin Jameson was asked to preside. A report was made for 
the Pacific Coast Branch by Robert J. Kerner. There were also reports 
from the endowment committee by Harry J. Carman, and the re- 
volving fund committee, by Edward P. Cheyney. The report of the 
treasurer was accepted. The secretary, Dexter Perkins, discussed 
many of the problems of the association and pointed out much that 
was hopeful in the present organization of research and the means 
available to facilitate such work. Among the first questions which 
he raised was that of the treasurership. He said: 

Mr. Charles Moore, who has for more than 10 years given such self-sacrificing 


and helpful service to the association, not only in the administration of its 
finances, but also as a wise counsellor in its technical affairs, has signified his 


31 Paper to be published in The Florida Historical Society Quarterly. 
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desire to lay down the office of treasurer. Acting on this intimation, the nomi- 
nating committee put forward the name of Mr. Fairfax Harrison, the president 
of the Southern Railroad. Mr. Harrison’s acceptance was obtained, and as the 
membership is aware, the report of the nominating committee went forth with 
his name. Since its printing, however, Mr. Harrison has signified, to his own 
great regret, that the pressure of duties which he could not foresee two months 
ago will compel him to renounce the treasurership. It should be said, however, 
that Mr. Moore, with his accustomed generosity, has signified his willingness 
to serve until the question of a successor can be fully and wisely determined. 


The secretary called attention to the fact that the council had 
approved the plan of associating a trust company with the treasurer 
in the management of the funds of the association. These funds 
are becoming so considerable that no one would care to accept the 
responsibility of the office without the assistance of those whose 
business it is to keep in constant touch with every phase of the invest- 
ment problem. 

Apropos of the endowment campaign the secretary expressed the 
view that it would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of what 
had actually been accomplished. For one thing, it had enabled the 
association to face the added expense occasioned by the termination 
of relations between the Review and the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. But this had been only a part of the gain. The secre- 


tary remarked: 

We dispose of special funds to the amount of $125,000 for the promotion of 
encouragement of historical investigation and historical writing in the field of 
American history. The Griswold fund of $25,000 and the Beveridge fund, which 
will eventually attain $100,000, give us resources of very great importance, and 
the wise handling of which is a matter of profound significance to the association. 

Provision has now been made for the use of both these funds, along lines helpful 
to the interests of American historical scholarship at large. The Griswold fund 
is to be devoted to the preparation of materials illustrative of the legal history 
of the United States in the colonial period. The implications of this project 
are far-reaching. It should be of great interest alike to the social, to the political 
and to the legal historian. Much encouragement has been given it by eminent 
representatives of the legal profession. It is under the direction of Prof. E. B. 
Greene, which constitutes a guarantee of the scholarship which will be brought 
to its realization. 

The Beveridge fund, by vote of the council, is to be devoted to the preparation 
of one or more volumes illustrative of the state of public opinion in the United 
States before the Civil War, and is to be under the direction of three members, 
composed of Profs. Ulrich B. Phillips, Roy F. Nichols, and A. C. Cole, of which 


the first named is chairman. 

The report called attention to the revolving fund, and expressed 
the feeling of disappointment on the part of the committee of admin- 
stration and of its chairman, Professor Cheyney, that so few works 
of mature scholarship had been submitted. The secretary reminded 
the members that the fund is not intended for the publication of 


theses for the doctorate. 
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Remarkable progress in advancing the publication of the annual 
reports was also noted. Everything but the Writings on American 
History for 1928 is now in type. To expedite action in regard to 
the Annual Report for 1929, the council has recommended that this 
report contain merely the proceedings, and reports of committees, 
along with the Calhoun Papers, edited by Chauncey S. Boucher and 
Robert P. Brooks, supplementing the collection edited in 1899 by 
Doctor Jameson. The places of publication of papers read before 
the association are henceforth to be indicated in the annual reports. 
It may be added in this connection that the Guide to Historical Liter- 
ature has reached the page-proof stage. 

The secretary also presented the argument for the establishment 
of a permanent secretariat, holding that such an officer could main- 
tain more continuous contact with committees and give more con- 
sideration to the development of the association’s increasing activi- 
ties than could a secretary with primary obligations as a member of 
a college faculty. He quoted the late Professor Bassett as of the 
same opinion. For these reasons he proposed a resolution which 
was adopted. 

The secretary devoted the latter part of his report to the admirable 
work now being accomplished by the American Council of Learned 
Societies and the Social Science Research Council, bodies in which 
the association has a special interest as a cooperating member. He 
called attention to the fact that they had apportioned historical 
research of a predominantly economic and political character as the 
province of the Social Science Research Council, and intellectual and 
cultural history to the American Council of Learned Societies. To 
promote these studies each council has announced the most liberal 
plans of grants in aid. Mention was also made of the important 
projects of publication which these councils are undertaking, of the 
notable progress made by the Department of State in editing diplo- 
matic records, and of the work of the Library of Congress in the col- 
lection of photostats of materials in foreign archives illustrating the 
diplomatic history of the United States. The secretary’s closing 
remarks were upon the State of History in the Nation. 

The following awards of prizes were also announced: The John 
H. Dunning prize, to Hayward J. Pearce, jr., of Brenau College, 
for a monograph on Benjamin H. Hill: Secession and Reconstruction; 
the Herbert Baxter Adams prize, to H. S. Commanger, of New York 
University, for an essay on Struensee and the Reform Movement 
in Denmark; the George Louis Beer prize for 1928, to Sidney B. 
Fay, of Harvard University, for two volumes on the Origins of the 
World War; the George Louis Beer prize for 1929, to M. B. Giffen, 
of Tarkio College, for an essay on Fashoda, the Incident, and 
the Diplomatic Setting. 
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The association then proceeded to the election of officers. The 
president is Evarts B. Greene; the first vice president, E. D. Adams;” 
the second vice president, Carl Becker; the secretary, Dexter Perkins; 
the treasurer, Charles Moore; the two new members of the executive 
council, Dixon R. Fox and Ulrich B. Phillips. The term of Francis 
A. Christie as a member of the board of editors of this journal having 
expired, and the managing editor being considered an ex officio 
member, the council appointed two new members, Tenney Frank 
and James Westfall Thompson. The full list of officers and com- 
mittees, together with the treasurer’s report and minutes of the 
council, appear elsewhere.” 


22 Died Sept. 1, 1930. %3 Pages 11 ff., 17 ff., 61 ff., and 81 ff; respectively. 


PROGRAM OF THE FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING HELD IN 
DURHAM AND CHAPEL HILL, N. C., DECEMBER 30-31, 1929, 
AND JANUARY 1, 1930 


Monday, December 30 


WASHINGTON DvuKE HoTEL 
BALL ROOM 


10.30 a. m. Joint SEssIon OF THE NATIONAL CouNcIL For Soctau StupIEes 
AND THE AMERICAN HistToricaL AssocraTion.—Chairman, Guy S. Ford, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Report of Progress in the Investigation of History and other 
Social Studies in the Schools, A. C. Krey, University of Minnesota; Possibilities 
of Testing the Values in the Teaching of the Social Studies, Truman L. Kelley, 
Stanford University. Discussion, led by Laurence B. Packard, Amherst College; 
O. M. Dickerson, Teachers’ College, Greeley, Colo., Frederic Duncalf, University 
of Texas. 

ASSEMBLY ROOM, NO 1 


10.30 a.m. AMERICAN ForeIGn Poticy.— Chairman, James Phinney Baxter, 
3d, Harvard University. Opportunities for Research in American Foreign 
Relations, Samuel F. Bemis, George Washington University. Discussion, led 
by Tyler Dennett, Department of State, Washington; Joseph V. Fuller, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington. 


ASSEMBLY ROOM, NO 2 


10.30 a. m. MeprevaL PERsECUTION.—Chairman, 
Edgar H. McNeal, Ohio State University. The theory of Persecution, Ernest 
W. Nelson, Duke University; The Social Aspects of French Heresy, Austin P. 
Evans, Columbia University; Restrictions on the Teacher in the Medieval 
University of Paris, Dorothy Louise Mackay, West Virginia University. Dis- 
cussion, led by Alfred H. Sweet, Washington and Jefferson College. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ASSEMBLY ROOM, TRUST BUILDING (ADJOINING WASHINGTON 
DUKE HOTEL) 


10.30 a. m. CONFERENCE oF AND Locat Hisrortcau Socteties.— 
Chairman, A. R. Newsome, North Carolina Historical Commission. Operations 
for Historical Agencies in the National Archives in Washington, Newton D. 
Mereness, Washington; The Susquehanna Papers, Julian P. Boyd, Wyoming 
Historical and Geological Society; The Archival Distribution of Manuscripts 
relative to Florida, James A. Robertson, Takoma Park, Md. Discussion, led 
by Christopher B. Coleman, Indiana Historical Bureau. 


ASSEMBLY ROOM 


1 p. m. Luncuron ConFeRENCE ON Socrat Strupies In THE ScHOOLS.— 
Chairman, A. C. Krey, University of Minnesota. Discussion: Regional Differ- 
ences in the Treatment of the Social Studies, O. M. Dickerson, Teachers College, 
Greeley, Colo.; Edgar Dawson, Hunter College; Lawrence V. Roth, president 
of the New England History Teachers’ Association. 
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MAIN DINING ROOM 
1p.m. LuNncHEON CONFERENCE ON Hispanic AMERICAN History.—Chairman 
J. Fred Rippy, Duke University. 
BALL ROOM 


2.45 p.m. Joint Session or THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION AND 
THE NaTIONAL Counciy For Sociat CourRsE IN 
THE CoLLEGE CurricuLUM.—Chairman, O. M. Dickerson, Teachers’ College, 
Greeley, Colo.; The “Better Student” in Introductory Courses in History. 
Discussion, led by Witt Bowden, University of Pennsylvania; Harry J. Carman, 
Columbia University; Arthur H. Noyes, Ohio State University. 


ASSEMBLY ROOM, NO 1 


2.45 p.m. THE RENAIssANCcE—IDEAS oF ToOLERATION.—Chairman, Edward 
M. Hulme, Stanford University. Erasmus and Toleration, Wallace K. Fergu- 
son, New York University; Costellio, Roland Bainton, Yale University; Socinus 
and Rationalism, Frederic C. Church, University of Idaho. Discussion led by 
George L. Burr, Cornell University. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ASSEMBLY ROOM, TRUST BUILDING (ADJOINING WASHINGTON 
DUKE HOTEL) 


2.45 p.m. CONFERENCE OF THE Pusiic ARCHIVES Commission.—Chairman, 
George S. Godard, State librarian of Connecticut. The Archives Department as 
an Administrative Unit in Government, Margaret C. Norton, superintendent of 
Illinois State archives; Legislation Relating to Public Archives and Records in 
1929, George S. Godard, State librarian of Connecticut; Report on the Territorial 
and State Archives of Minnesota, Donald E. Van Koughnet, St. Paul; Informal 
Report upon the Progress of the National Archive Building and National 
Archives. Discussion. 

ASSEMBLY ROOM, NO. 2 

2.45 p.m. Hispanic AMertcaN History.—TuHE Nationa Periop. Chair- 
man, Wilfrid H. Callcott, University of South Carolina. The Development of 
Political Parties in Chile, Isaac J. Cox, Northwestern University; Foreign In- 
fluences in the Political Theories of Venezuela, William Whatley Pierson, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Foreign Estimates of the Argentine Dictator, Juan 
Manuel de Rosas, William S. Robertson, University of Illinois. Discussion, 
led by C. H. Haring, Harvard University. 

ASSEMBLY ROOM 


6 p. m. DiInNeER oF THE MissiIssippI VALLEY HistoricaL ASsOcIATION.— 
Chairman, Frederic L. Paxson, University of Wisconsin. A Pre-Revolutionary 
Revolt in the Old Southwest, Archibald Henderson, University of North Carolina. 


BALL ROOM 


6 p. m. DINNER OF THE MEDIEVAL ACADEMY. 
AUDITORIUM, DUKE UNIVERSITY, NORTH CAMPUS 
8.30 p. m. PresipENTIAL AppRrEss.—Presiding, Robert L. Flowers, chairman 


of the committee on local arrangements. Greetings, His Excellency O. Max 
Gardner, Governor of North Carolina. Announcement of prizes. The address, 


James Harvey Robinson. 
DUKE UNIVERSITY UNION, NORTH CAMPUS 
Courtesy of the 


9.45 p. m. SmMoKER FOR MEMBERS OF ALL ASSOCIATIONS. 
University. 
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Tuesday, December 31 
Tue University or Carouina, 
PHARMACY HALL, FIRST FLOOR 


10 a. m. American SocraL. History.—Chairman, Thomas J. Wertenbaker, 
Princeton University. The Content and Scope of American Social History, 
Dixon Ryan Fox, Columbia University. Discussion, led by James G. Randall, 
University of Illinois. 

BINGHAM HALL, FIRST FLOOR 


10 a. m. ANcreNT History—Tue Later Woruip.—Chairman, 
Arthur E. R. Boak, University of Michigan. The Historical Importance of 
Parthia, Neilson C. Debevoise, University of Chicago; The Straits Question in 
Ancient Times, Joseph M. Scammell, University of California; Specimens of 
Government Bookkeeping from Roman Egypt, Clinton W. Keyes, Columbia 
University. Discussion, led by A. T. Olmstead, University of Chicago. 


THE PLAYMAKERS THEATRE 


10 a. m. AMERICAN History—TuHE JACKSONIAN Democracy.—Chairman, 
Arthur C. Cole, Ohio State University. Andrew Jackson, a Century Estimate, 
William MacDonald, New York City; F. P. Blair, Journalist, William E. Smith, 
Miami University; The Political Geography of Southern Jacksonism, Thomas 
P. Abernethy, University of Alabama. Discussion, led by Eugene C. Baker, 
University of Texas. 

MANNING HALL, SECOND FLOOR 


10 a. m. Eneuish History—Txse CrENTURY.—Chairman, 
Edward P. Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania. The Dissolution of the 
London Company of Virginia, W. Frank Craven, New York University; Crom- 
wellian Ideals During the Restoration, Clyde L. Grose, Northwestern University ; 
The First Earl of Shaftesbury, Louise Fargo Brown, Vassar College. Discussion, 
led by Frederick G. Marcham, Cornell University. 


GERRARD HALL 


10 a. m. Mopern History—NINETEENTH CrenTURY NATIONALISM.—Chair- 
man, Henry E. Bourne, American Historical Review, Washington. The Risor- 
gimento, Kent R. Greenfield, Yale University; Michelet and French Nationalism, 
F. B. Artz, Oberlin College; Frederick William IV and the German National 
Movement, Walter L. Dorn, University of Wisconsin. Discussion, led by 
Arthur P. Watts, University of Pennsylvania. 


SWAIN HALL 


12.30 p.m. LUNCHEON CONFERENCE ON MopERN EvropEAN History. (Cour- 
tesy of the University of North Carolina.)—Chairman, Chester P. Higby, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Launching a Review, Bernadotte E. Schmitt, University 
of Chicago. Discussion. 


Drinina Room, Carouina INN 


12.30 p. m. LUNCHEON CONFERENCE ON COMMEMORATION OF THE REVOLU- 
TION INTHE West. (Courtesy of the University of North Carolina.)—Chairman, 
James A. Woodburn, University of Indiana. Speaker, James A. James, North- 
western University. 


= 
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Room, Carouina INN 


12.30 p. m. Jornt LUNCHEON WITH THE AGRICULTURAL History Society. 
(Courtesy of the University of North Carolina.) MatTreriIALs ror SOUTHERN 
AGRICULTURAL History.—Chairman, E. Merton Coulter, visiting professor, 
University of Texas. Materials for Virginia Agricultural History, Kathleen 
Bruce, College of William and Mary; Agricultural History Materials and Their 
Collection, J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, University of North Carolina; Materials 
for Research in the Agricultural History of the Confederacy, Charles W. Ramsdall, 


University of Texas. 
GERRARD Haut, UNiversity oF NortH CAROLINA 
2p.m. Business meeting. 
Tue Union, Sourn Campus, DukEe UNIVERSITY 


4.30-5.30 p.m. TEA FoR MEMEBERS OF ALL THE AssocIATIONs. (Courtesy 
of the Department of History, Duke University.) 


ASSEMBLY Room, WASHINGTON DuKE HoTeL 


6.30 p.m. DINNER OF THE AMERICAN HistoricaL AssociaTIOn.—Presiding, 
James Harvey Robinson, president of the American Historical Association. 
The Rehabilitation of a Rural Commonwealth. Robert D. W. Connor, University 
of North Carolina. 


Batt Room, WasHineton Duke Horen 


8.30 p.m. GENERAL Session. Soutn, RECENT AND CONTEMPORARY.— 
Chairman, Dumas Malone, Dictionary of American Biography, Washington. 
The Iron Industry in the New South, Lester J. Cappon, University of Virginia; 
Social Aspects of Prohibition, C. Chilton Pearson, Wake Forest College; Eco- 
nomic Progress of the Negro; Monroe Work, Tuskegee Institute. Discussion, 
led by Holland Thompson, College of the City of New York. 


Wednesday, January 1 
University, Norta Campus 


LECTURE HALL, SCIENCE BUILDING 


10 a.m. Jornt MEETING WITH THE History or Science Socrety.—Chair- 
man, Lynn Thorndike, Columbia University. A Phase of the History of Mathe- 
matics in the United States, Lao G. Simons, Hunter College; The Populariza- 
tion of Science in the Revolutionary Era, Evarts B. Greene, Columbia University; 
A Century of American Geodesy, Florian Cajori, University of California. 
Discussion led by L. C. Karpinski, University of Michigan. 


ROOM 209, EAST DUKE 


10 a. m. Moprern Evropgan EPisoDES OF THE 
LaTER Era.—Chairman, Arthur J. May, University of Rochester; The Fashoda 
Incident and the Failure of French Foreign Policy, M. B. Giffen, Tarkio, Mo.; 
The Réle of the French Press in the First Moroccan Crisis, Oron J. Hale, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; French Public Opinion during the Balkan Crisis, 1912-13, 
E. Malcolm Carroll, Duke University. Discussion, led by William L. Langer, 


Harvard University. 
ROOM 204, EAST DUKE 


10 a. m. REcENT AND CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION.—Chairman, Berna- 
dotte E. Schmitt, University of Chicago. The Industrial Revolution in the 
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Twentieth Century, William E. Lingelbach, University of Pennsylvania; Labor 
and Nationalism, Charles A. Beard, New York City; The League of Nations, 
F. Lee Benns, University of Indiana. Discussion led by Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
Columbia University. 

ROOM 201, EAST DUKE 


10a.m. Jornt Session wits Mississippr VALLEY HisTorIcaL ASSOCIATION.— 
Chairman, Carl Wittke, Ohio State University. British Administration of the 
Southern Indian Department, Helen Louise Shaw, Ogontz School; The Great 
Plains and the American Frontier, W. P. Webb, University of Texas; Recent 
Industrial Growth and Politics in the Southern Appalachian Region, John D. 
Barnhart, West Virginia University. Discussion led by Charles H. Ambler, 
West Virginia University. 

ROOM 107, EAST DUKE 


10 a. m. AmeERICAN CotonraL History.—Chairman, Herman V. Ames, 
University of Pennsylvania. English Administration Methods and Policy, 1689- 
1715, Gertrude A. Jacobsen, Hunter College; Imperial Unity, 1760-1777, 
Clarence E. Carter, Miami University; British Opinions of the American Revo- 
lution, Dora Mae Clark, Wilson College. Discussion led by Charles M. An- 
drews, Yale University. 

UNION, LEFT DINING ROOM 


12.30 p.m. LuNcHEON CONFERENCE ON THE History oF SciENcE. (Courtesy 
of Duke University.)—Chairman, H. W. Tyler, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Medical Practice in the Ante-bellum South, Richard H. Shryock, 
Duke University. 

UNION, RIGHT DINING ROOM 


12.30 p. m. LUNCHEON CONFERENCE ON SOUTHERN History. (Courtesy of 
Duke University —Chairman, William E. Dodd, University of Chicago. Dis- 
cussion led by E. Merton Coulter, visiting professor, University of Texas; 
Herman C. Nixon, Tulane University. 


UNION, FACULTY DINING ROOM 


12.30 p. m. LuNncHEON CoNFERENCE OF EpiTors oF Historical PERIODI- 
cats. (Courtesy of Duke University.)—Limited to the editorial staffs and 
boards of the American Historical Review, Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
Speculum, Hispanic American Historical Review, Historical Outlook, Catholic 
Historical Review, Journal of Modern History, Journal of Agricultural History, 
and Isis. Chairman, J. Franklin Jameson, Library of Congress. 


UNION, SECOND FLOOR DINING ROOM 


12.30 p. m. LuNcHEON CoNFERENCE OF THE PROGRAM COMMITTEE OF 1929 
AND 1930. (Courtesy of Duke University.) 


ROOM 207, EAST DUKE 


2p.m. TuHE Far East.—Chairman, Kenneth S. Latourette, Yale University. 
The So-called Nestorianism in the T’sang Dynasty, William Hung, Harvard 
University; The Chinese Tradition of Fu-sang, Berthold Laufer, Field Museum, 
Chicago; Chinese Historical Scholarship in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries, Arthur W. Hummel, Library of Congress. Discussion led by Lewis 
H. Hodous, Hartford Seminary. 
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ROOM 201, EAST DUKE 


2p.m. Recent Rvussta.—Chairman, Ross H. McLean, Emory University. 
The Straits Question, 1915-1923, Robert J. Kerner, University of California; 
The Communist Party, Samuel N. Harper, University of Chicago; The Place of 
Bolshevism in the History of Russian Socialism, M. Karpovich, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Discussion, led by Bruce Hopper, Cambridge, Mass. 


ROOM 204, EAST DUKE 


2p.m. AGricuLttTuRAL History.—Chairman, Marcus W. Jernegan, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Aspects of the French Contribution to American Agriculture 
Before 1776, Arthur H. Hirsch, visiting professor, University of Michigan; 
Economic Efficiency and Comparative Advantage in Competition of Slavery 
under the Plantation System, L. C. Gray, United States Department of Agri- 
culture; Commercial Fertilizers in the South, R. H. Taylor, Furman University. 
Discussion led by Oscar C. Stine, United States Department of Agriculture. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY, NORTH CAMPUS 


2 p.m. oF THE COUNCIL OF THE History oF SciENCE Society. 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION HELD IN GERRARD HALL, UNIVER- 
SITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL, NORTH CAROLINA, 
DECEMBER 31, 1929 


In the absence of the president and first vice-president, Dr. J. Franklin Jame- 
son called the meeting to order. The secretary presented his report. The 
report is appended.! 

It was voted to accept the report and place it on file. 

In behalf of the treasurer, the secretary presented the treasurer’s report. The 


report is appended.? 
It was voted to accept the report and place it on file. 
Prof. E. P. Cheyney addressed the meeting on behalf of the committee on the 
revolving fund, urging particularly wider publicity for the work of the fund. 
Prof. Harry J. Carman addressed the meeting with regard to the work of the 


endowment committee. 
Prof. R. J. Kerner summarized for the meeting the work of the Pacific Coast 


Branch of the association. 
The secretary presented three resolutions approved by the Council for the 
consideration of the association. The resolutions were as follows: 


In view of the increased responsibilities of the association and the multiplicity 
of tasks in which it is engaged and in view of the special report of the committee 
on policy,? it is, in the opinion of the council, highly desirable that the associa- 
tion make provision for the establishment of a permanent secretariat and 
that the council be authorized to take such steps toward that end as may be 
practicable. 


The council recommends to the association to meet in Minneapolis in 1931. 


The American Historical Association expresses its great satisfaction at the 
measures which have been taken by the Public Buildings Commission and the 
Congress to provide a suitable respository for the archives of the United States. 
With deep appreciation of the desirability and the necessity of careful study in 
the planning of such a national archive building and in the administration of its 
priceless contents, the association authorizes and instructs its executive council 


1 See pp. 55 ff. 3 See pp. 61 ff. 5 See pp. 89 ff. 
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to designate a suitable committee to wait upon the President of the United States 
to assure him of the interest of the association and to invite his consideration of 
the appointment of a special committee to consider the questions involved in the 
preservation and administration of the national archives. 

The resolutions were adopted. 

It was voted that the next annual meeting of the association should be held 
in Boston and Cambridge on December 29, 30, 31, 1930. 

The secretary made announcement of the committees of the association.‘ 

The association then proceeded to the election of officers. The ballot con- 
tained noname for thetreasurership. Prof. L. B. Packard nominated Mr. Charles 
Moore. The association proceeded to ballot and the presiding official announced 
the result as follows: 

President, Evarts B. Greene, Columbia University, New York City. 

First Vice President, Ephraim Douglass Adams, Stanford University, Calif.‘ 

Second Vice President, Carl Becker, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Secretary, Dexter Perkins, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Treasurer, Charles Moore, Washington, D. C. 

Executive council: Payson J. Treat, Stanford University, Calif.; William L. 
Clements, Bay City, Mich.; Samuel E. Morison, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Winfred T. Root, State University of Towa, Iowa City, Towa; Elizabeth 
Donnan, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass.; Joseph G. de Roulhac Hamilton, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; ; Dixon R. Fox, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City; Ulrich B. Phillips "Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Nominating committee: E. Merton Coulter, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Ga., chairman; Louise Phelps Kellogg, Wisconsin Historical Society, Madison, 
Wis.; James F. Willard, University of olorado, Boulder, Colo.; Frederick Merk, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; Chester P. Higby, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 


The meeting adjourned at 4 p. m. 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The past year has been one of great importance in the history of the associa- 
tion. As I reported to you at the last annual meeting, our organization was 
confronted with a situation of peculiar significance in connection with the future 
of the Review. Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, so intimately identified with the 
editorship, resigned that office in July, 1928, on his transfer from the Carnegie 
Institution to the Library of Congress. He was succeeded by Prof. D. C. Munro, 
who, however, on assuming the duties of editor, signified that it was his desire 
to serve for only one year. The association was faced, therefore, during the 
past year, with the duty of making more permanent provision for the editorship. 
This duty has now been discharged, and discharged, it is confidently believed, 
in a manner peculiarly fortunate for the interests of our body. Prof. Henry 
KE. Bourne, adviser to the Library of Congress in the field of European history, 
has consented to accept the editorship and has been appointed for a period of 
three years. 

The association faces another change in its personne] to which the most careful 
consideration must be given. Mr. Charles Moore, who has for more than 10 
years given such self-sacrificing and helpful service to the association, not only 
in the administration of its finances but also as a wise counselor in its technical 
affairs, has signified his desire to lay down the office of treasurer. Acting on this 
intimation, the nominating committee put forward the name of Mr. Fairfax 
Harrison, the president of the Southern Railroad. Mr. Harrison’s acceptance 
was obtained and, as the membership is aware, the report of the nominating 
committee went forth with his name upon it. Since then, however, Mr. Harrison 
has signified, to his own great a, that the pressure of duties which he could 


4 See pp. 17 ff. 5 Died Sept. 1, 1930. 
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not forsee two months ago will compel him to renounce the treasurership. The 
chairman of the nominating committee will, in the course of this meeting, make 
recommendation for such action as may be necessary in the existing circumstances. 
It should be said, however, that Mr. Moore, with his accustomed generosity, has 
signified his willingness to serve until the question of a successor can be fully 
and wisely determined. 

In speaking of the finances of the association, I desire to call your attention 
to a vote of the council taken at the November meeting * approving the associa- 
tion of a trust company with the treasurer and the treasurer to be appointed in 
the management of the funds of the association. The resources of the associa- 
tion are becoming very considerable. Wise as has been the management in the 
past (and of this there can be not the slightest question), it was felt the direct 
association with the treasurer of those having technical and expert knowledge 
of the investment problem was highly desirable. 

It is proper to mention, as not unrelated to the financial problems of the 
association, the recent transference of our Washington offices. The quarters 
occupied in the Woodward Building were, of course, rented by the Carnegie 
Institution, and the association enjoyed the use of them by virtue of the relation- 
ship existing between the institution and the Review. On the severance of this 
relation, the institution was generous enough to offer the use of the same quarters 
for a limited period, rent free. Such a situation, perhaps not very dignified at 
best, was necessarily terminated by the institution’s moving to the Tower 
Building in the fall of this year. The association and the Review, therefore, have 
sought new quarters and have found these at 40 B Street SW., conveniently 
located to the Library of Congress. These quarters are simple but not inade- 
quate. Having in mind, however, the possibilities of improving the situation 
in this regard, the council has constituted a committee on more permanent 
quarters, under the chairmanship of Mr. H. E. Bourne, to consider the matter 
of future arrangements. 

I turn to the question of our endowment. On this subject you will doubtless 
hear directly from the secretary of our endowment committee. It is sufficient 
for me to say here that about $20,000 has been raised in new subscriptions since 
the last report to the council, and that the total of individual subscriptions, in 
cash and unpaid pledges, is $238,698.45. It is felt, however, that the time has 
come for a reconsideration of the general problems raised by an endowment 
campaign. Acting upon this conviction, the council has discharged the large 
committee on endowment and has constituted a small committee of six members 
to formulate a policy for the future. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of what has been done through 
our endowment campaign. The association’s resources have been increased 
from some $42,000 in 1924 to nearly $280,000 in 1929. What we should have 
done without these increased funds, in view of the special situation created by 
the severance of the relations between the Carnegie Institution and the Review, 
and the consequent necessity of providing some $7,000 more than before in our 
annual budget, it would be difficult to say. The action of the association in 
deciding to embark upon its endowment campaign was little short of providential. 

Nor is it merely that we have been able to meet a change in our financial 
situation without embarrassment. On the contrary, we dispose of special funds 
to the amount of $125,000 for the promotion of encouragement of historical 
investigation and historical writing in the field of American history. The 
Griswold Fund of $25,000 and the Beveridge Fund, which will eventually attain 
$100,000, give us resources of very great importance and the wise handling of 
which is a matter of profound significance to the association. 


6 See p. 86. 
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The council has not been unaware of its obligations in this respect. This 
committee reported to the council at the November session. A year ago it 
constituted a committee on policy, under the chairmanship of Prof. D. R. Fox, 
to make recommendations. This committee reported to the council in Novem- 
ber.? Provision has now been made for the use of both these funds, along lines 
helpful to the interests of American historical scholarship at large. The Griswold 
Fund is to be devoted to the preparation of materials illustrative of the legal 
history of the United States in the colonial period. The implications of this 
project are far-reaching. It should be of great interest alike to the social, to 
the political, and to the legal historian. Much encouragement has been given 
it by eminent representatives of the legal profession. It is under the direction 
of Prof. E. B. Greene, which constitutes a guaranty of the scholarship which 
will be brought to its realization. 

The Beveridge Fund, by vote of the council, is to be devoted to the prepara- 
tion of one or more volumes illustrative of the state of public opinion in the 
United States before the Civil War, and is to be under the direction of a com- 
mittee of three members, composed of Profs. Ulrich B. Phillips, Roy F. Nichols, 
and A. C. Cole, of which the first named is chairman. Such a use of tbe re- 
sources provided so largely through the energy and generosity of the biographer 
of Abraham Lincoln seems to have a particular appropriateness. 

In making these announcements to the membership of the association, the 
occasion may be deemed proper for once more signalizing the very deep appre- 
ciation which we all must feel at the generous and sustained interest in the work 
of our body which has prompted such gifts and made such work possible. 

Turning to other aspects of the work of the association, I may first touch 
upon the administration of our revolving fund, of which you will also hear, 
I hope, directly from Professor Cheyney, the chairman of the committee charged 
with its administration. A larger number of works than in any previous year 
have been submitted to the committee for publication. At the same time the 
quality of these works has not been all that might have been expected. The 
fund is not intended to be used for the publication of theses for the doctorate 
but for works of mature scholarship. It is surprising that no more works of 
this type have been submitted. I take this occasion to renew for our member- 
ship the recollection of the existence of this important aid to publication, and 
to request that it be given the widest possible publicity. 

The committee on bibliography, which has so long had in charge the Guide 
to Historical Literature, reports that this project is advancing toward comple- 
tion. The page proof of the whole work is early expected. The following year 
should see its publication. It is hoped that, by the utilization of a special 
grant, the Bibliography of Travel may also be speedily advanced toward final 
form. 

Striking progress has been made in advancing the publication of the Annual 
Reports and of the Writings in American History. These have been somewhat 
in arrears. Professor Stock reports that everything but the Writings for 1928 
is now in type, either galley or page-proof, and that the goal of bringing these 
reports down to date, if not actually attained, is at least coming into sight. 
To expedite action with regard to the Annual Report for 1929, the council has 
recommended to the chairman of the committee on publications that it contain 
mer ly the proceedings and reports of committees, along with the Calhoun 
Papers edited by Prof. Chauncey S. Boucher and Prof. Robert P. Brooks, and 
supplementing the collection edited in 1899 by Doctor Jameson. The printing 
of papers read at the meeting, or of abstracts of the same, has been abandoned. 


7 See pp. 89 ff. 
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The places of publication of such papers are, however, henceforth to be indicated 
in the annual reports. 

One of the most important projects of the association, I need hardly remark, 
is the work of the commission on social studies in the schools, the grant for the 
work of which I announced last year, and which has been renewed and increased 
for the coming year. The commission itself is a supervisory body and has 
erected three advisory committees—on objectives, on public relations, and on 
tests—to aid it in its work. The actual conduct of the investigation is in the 
hands of an executive committee, of which Prof. A. C. Krey, the director of 
the investigation, is chairman, and of which the other two members are Messrs. 
C. E. Merriam and J. H. Newlon. A permanent working personnel is being 
developed, and much preliminary work has been accomplished. Thus, for 
example, fairly comprehensive data have been collected on the present programs, 
and analytical studies of some of this material have been made to aid in the 
preparation of tests. Check lists of institutions, the development of which 
should be emphasized in the teaching of the social studies, have been prepared, 
as also check lists of methods of teaching procedure and teaching devices. The 
work will be pressed forward vigorously in the coming year, and the association 
is fortunate in the fact that Professor Krey will, for the next nine months, be 
enabled to devote his whole time to the task. The service required of him is 
exacting, and demands much sacrifice. I am sure that I interpret the sentiment 
of our members in expressing the warmest appreciation of his efforts and the 
earnest hope that he will be able to see the project through to a satisfactory 
conclusion. No greater service to American historical activity could be imagined. 

The variety of the activities of the association, as indicated by the ground just 
traversed, has deepened the conviction already held by many members of the 
council that the effectiveness of our organization would be immensely increased 
through the establishment of a permanent secretariat. Such an officer could 
maintain a much more effective and continuous contact with the committees of 
the association and give much more consideration to the wise expansion and 
selection of its activities than can a secretary who has primary obligations as a 
member of a college faculty. The late Professor Bassett, who served with such 
devotion in the office which I now hold, was strongly of the opinion that a per- 
manent secretariat was necessary to the continued progress of the association. 
The choice of such an offcer will not be an easy one, but it is the thought of the 
council that the association should go on record with regard to the matter, and 
I shall, later in this meeting, present for your consideration and, I hope, your 
approval, a resolution in this regard. 

Before passing to certain projects of a cooperative character in which the asso- 
ciation is interested, I must say a word with regard to our membership. There 
has been a very satisfactory increase during the past year. We have acquired 
368 new members, as against 289 in the corresponding period of 1928. The 
number of members lost to the association, through resignation or nonpayment of 
dues, is smaller than it was a year ago. The total figure is to-day 3,589. I must 
incorporate here a word of appreciation to Prof. Roy F. Nichols, who retires as 
chairman of this committee. The reorganization which it underwent under his 
direction has undoubtedly been productive of excellent results. 

The association has a part in the work of those two important federative agen- 
cies, the American Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research 
Council. 

In connection with the first of these bodies, it is worth while to call attention 
to the liberal program of grants-in-aid just inaugurated. Asa result of a delimita- 
tion of functions agreed upon between the American Council of Learned Societies 
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and the Social Science Research Council, historical research of an exclusively 
economic or political character will fall within the province of the latter. Intel- 
lectual and cultural history, on the other hand, falls within the domain of the 
former. The members of our profession may hope to some degree to participate 
in the advantages of the new system of grants-in-aid to which I have just called 
attention. Provision is also made for a special number of research fellowships 
of the postdoctoral type. 

Many of the projects of the American Council of Learned Societies are of par- 
ticular interest to historians. I may note, for example, the study of the linguistic 
and national stocks in the population of the United States, the preparation of a 
corpus of Latin manuscripts to 800 A. D., a catalogue of classical and medieval 
manuscripts in American depositaries and collections, a check list of the serial 
publications of foreign governments since 1815, the history of Greek thought in 
preparation by Prof. William E. Heidel, of Wesleyan University, and the prepara- 
tion of a definitive text of the Historia Trojana. I hardly need to remind our 
members that the Dictionary of American Biography is also a project of the 
Council of Learned Societies. The progress of that work is known to all of us, I 
am sure, and from the study of the volumes already published we derive the 
strongest conviction of its scholarship and utility. 

In the work of the Social Science Research Council mention is particularly to 
be made of the appearance during the past year of Social Science Abstracts. 
This monumental venture deserves, and appears to be receiving, wide support. 
In the numbers of the abstracts which have already appeared, 2,600 periodicals 
have been examined, and 5,886 abstracts prepared. The editor reports the 
cooperation of European scholars, and a very favorable response in the way of 
subscriptions at home. 

The Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, another project of the Social Science 
Research Council, is progressing, and the first volume will be published in the 
coming month. 

The Social Science Research Council and the American Council of Learned 
Societies combined have appointed a joint committee to consider the general 
problem of preserving and making more available materials of all sorts that serve 
as sources for research in the humanistic and social sciences. The formation of 
this committee directs attention to one of the great activities marked out for co- 
operative scholarship. I shall hope to report further with regard to it at our 
next meeting. 

There are certain projects belonging neither to the association nor to the 
federated bodies just alluded to, which are none the less of interest to our members, 
and to which it is proper to allude. One of these is the collection of materials 
scattered through the Washington archives which illustrate the history of the 
Territories of the United States. This project was entrusted to the Department 
of State but has lapsed for lack of funds. Legislation authorizing the continuance 
of this project has already been enacted, however, and appropriations are ex- 
pected to be made which will permit the resumption of the work at the beginning 
of the next fiscal year. 

The Department of State is, however, naturally much more concerned with 
the publication of the two series of volumes on Foreign Relations, that which 
relates to the diplomacy attendant upon the World War and that which includes 
the other diplomatic material of the same period. These volumes are under the 
editorial care of Dr. Tyler Dennett, historical adviser of the Department of 
State, and Dr. Joseph V. Fuller, members of our association. The department 
has also begun work on the new edition of the Treaties of the United States, to 
be edited by Mr. David Hunter Miller. 
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The twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh volumes of the Journals of the Conti- 
nental Congress, covering the transactions of the year 1784, have lately been 
published by the Government Printing Office. Through the generosity of Mr. 
William E. Benjamin, it has been made possible for the editorial work of the 
ensuing years, 1885-1888, to be performed by the ideally competent hands of 
Dr. John C. Fitzpatrick. This work will undoubtedly be finished, and the 
volumes completing the series will be ready for publication, by June, .1930. 

The monumental project of the Library of Congress for the collection of 
materials in foreign archives illustrating the diplomatic history of the United 
States proceeds rapidly under the supervision of Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, the 
chief of the manuscript division, and the energetic impulse given to it by Dr, 
Samuel F. Bemis. In the course of the year ending August 31, 1929, more than 
400,000 pages of such correspondence were filmed or photostated. No project 
of so large a scale and of far-reaching value has ever been executed in this par- 
ticular field. 

In the field of collecting materials, I wish to call attention to the activities of 
the young Business Historical Society, which has, by the way, accepted the 
invitation to meet with our association in 1930. This society is collecting in 
the Baker Library at Soldiers Field, Cambridge, materials of very great value 
for the study of the development of private enterprise, especially in the United 
States. Its activities deserve to be called to the attention of our membership, 
and its executive secretary, Mr. Frank C. Ayres, would, I am sure, be willing 
to furnish fuller information upon request. 

I need add but little to what I had to say a year ago with regard to “the state 
of history in the Nation.’”’ The popular interest in history continues, as attested 
by the most widely read publications of the year. If there be any one point 
which deserves to be underlined and emphasized, it is the extraordinary change 
that has been and is taking place with regard to the promotion of historical 
scholarship. The financial historical aids to research were meager five years 
ago; to-day they are really quite numerous. While much remains to be done, 
it is confidently believed that at no time in the history of American historical 
science has it been easier for a meritorious piece of research to receive financial 
support than at present. Coordinate with this development goes another, the 
working out of large projects which require the cooperation of a considerable 
number of individuals. Such projects, the Dictionary of American Biography, 
the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, the work of our commission on the 
social studies in the schools, and Social Science Abstracts, to name only a few 
examples, rarely offer any very glittering reward to those who participate in 
them. They have, however, a value fully as great as works of individual scholar- 
ship. I urge upon the members of the association, teachers and students of social 
development, that they exhibit the true social spirit in connection with these and 
other enterprises. I urge the same spirit of cooperation in the work of the associa- 
tion. In its long and honorable history this body has performed no inconsider- 
able services to American scholarship. Its opportunities were never greater 
than they are to-day. Its burdens should be borne, and its activities stimulated 
and carried on, not by a few self-sacrificing and devoted scholars, who have 
‘cherished it for many years, but by the rank and file of its membership. There 
is no one, I am sure, in the governing body of the association who does not 
nourish this ideal. It rests with you who are assembled here to-day to see that 


that it is realized. 
Dexter Perkins, Secretary. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER, NOVEMBER 2, 1928, TO NOVEMBER 30, 1929 


AvupiTor’s Exurpit A.—Receipts and disbursements—General—From November 
2, 1928, to November 30, 1929 
Receipts: 


Endowment fund contributions, including life membership 34, 569. 66 
Refund by endowment committee on petty cash account_........-----.-.----------------- 75. 00 
Carnegie revolving publication fund— 


Publications— 
Grant from Carnegie Corporation of New York for Committee on history and other social 
Grant from Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial for the International Committee of 
Interest— 
George L. Beer prize 
Carnegie revolving publication fund 
John H. Dunning prize fund___-_-.-----..----------- 
Albert J. Beveridge fund_-._......---------.----- 
Littleton-Griswold 


12, 433. 97 


132, 626. 13 
Cash on deposit, Union Trust'Co., Nov: 2, 1028... 44,611. 52 


177, 237.65 


Disbursements: 
Gnd treasurer. 6, 898. 32 
Committees of management— 
Local] arrangements 
Executive 


5, 821. 07 
Historical Activities: 

Committee on 166. 36 
Public archives commission 75. 00 
Conference of historical societies... ces 25. 00 
Writings on American 400. 00 
American Council of Learned 191. 87 
International Committee of Historical Sciences...........------------------- 225. 00 
Committee on Carnegie publication fund___..........----.--------.--.----. 7, 191. 55 
Commiseee On Dinnograpny of 172. 38 


Special funds administered by the American Historical Association: 
American Council of Learned Societies—John D. Rockefeller, jr., grant.............-.- 1, 066. 50 
—_—" on history and other social studies in the schools—Carnegie Corporation 


Committee of Historical Sciences—Laura Spelman Rockefeller memorial 
American Historical Review (copies supplied to members) 9, 217. 81 
American Historical Review fund (editorial expenses)_..........-..-...-..--.----------.-. 4, 439. 77 
Interest on bonds to date of 228. 27 
175, 681. 16 
on deposit, Union ‘Trast'Co:, Nov: 30; 1, 556. 49 


177, 237. 65 


————__ 5,388.40 
—— 
H 
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AvpbIToR’s Exurpit B.—American Historical Review 


Receipts 
Profit for year ending July 15, 1929, received from Macmillan Co_-___.-_..._--- SN 1, 919. 49 
4, 534. 36 
Cash on deposit, Union Trust Co., Nov. 2, 
5, 996. 07 
Disbursements: 
ffice of managing editor— 
_— 1, 659. 35 
Contributors to the Review: 
——— 1,981.75 
Subscriptions to Review for European 40. 00 
4, 080. 56 
5, 996. 07 


Securities owned by the American Historical Association, November 30, 1929, 
Union Trust Co., Washington, D. C., custodian 


Par 

value 
American Car & Foundry Co., preferred stock $10, 000 
Associated Gas & Electric Co., 5’s, 1968. _..------ 5, 500 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 5’s, 2,000 
By-Products Coke Corporation, series A, 54’s, 1945.....-.--....--------------------------------- 6, 000 
Central Arkansas Public Service Corporation, 5’s, 1948_...-.......-..------.--------------------- 5, 000 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. Co., 414’s, 1989, series E  §,000 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Pow er Co. of Baltimore, 434’s, 1969, series G : 
Eastern Connecticut Power Co., 5’s, 
Missouri Pacific R. R. Co., 5’s, 1978, series 5, 000 
W. B. Moses & Sons (Inc.), real-estate notes, 5 years, 6 per cent_..---.-------.-.----------------- 5, 000 
. 5,000 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co: 534’s, 1974 
Potomac Electric Power Co., 6’s, 1953.......-.....----------------- 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co., 54’ 
Railway Express Agency (Inc.), 5 


St. Louis, San Francisco Ry. 


Solvay American Investment Corporation, 5’s, 1942. 10, 000 


245, 900 
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Report or F. W. LAarrentz & Co. 


DECEMBER 13, 1929. 
Tue AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sirs: We have audited your accounts and records from November 2, 
1928, to November 30, 1929, inclusive. 

Our report, including two exhibits, is as follows: 

Exhibit A.—Statement of receipts and disbursements—General. 

Exhibit B—Statement of receipts and disbursements—American Historical 
Review. 

We verified the cash receipts, as shown by the records, and the cash disburse- 
ments were compared with canceled checks and vouchers on file. They are in 
agreement with the treasurer’s report. 

The cash called for by the records of the funds, was reconciled with the bank 
statements.8 

We inspected the securities of the association, $245,900 par value, as called for 
by the records. 


Respectfully submitted. 
F. W. Larrentz & Co., 


Certified Public Accountants. 


Endowment fund, November 30, 1929 


Special funds and grants: Disburse- Amount 
Andrew D. White fund aaron, $1,200)— Receipts ments available 
Cash balance Nov. 1, $502. 08 
568. 33 
George Louis Beer prize fund (principal, $6,000)— 
1, 366. 
Carnegie revolving publication fund (principal, $25,000)- 
9, 094. 40 
Cost of printing— 
7,191. 55 
John H. Dunning prize fund (principal, "$2, 000)— 
258. 34 
Albert J. Beveridge memorial fund (principal, $65,000)— 
4, 560. 83 
Grant to R. H. 2, 500. 00 


8 The Union Trust Co., Washington, D. C., holds the securities owned by the association and collects 
the interest thereon. This company also does the general banking business of the association. 
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Special funds and grants—Continued. ; Disburse- Amount 
Littleton-Griswold fund (principal, $25,000)— Receipts “ments _ available 
1, 579. 17 


Grants from Carnegie Corporation of New York for committee on 
history and other social studies in the schools— 


Cash balance Nov. 1, 1928, on $15,000 grant_.......--..-...-.-.-. 3, 879. 76 
58, 879. 
Grant from John D. Rockefeller, jr., for International Committee of 
Historical Sciences— 
Expenditures for ‘“‘Study of linguistic 1, 066. 50 
Grant from Laura Spelman Rockefeller memorial for the American 
Council of Learned Societies— 
1, 000. 00 
. 9, 000. 00 


Unrestricted funds: 

William A. Dunning fund fpinelpal, $5,000); American Historical 
Review fund (principal, $8,500); J. F. Jameson fund (principal, 
3,000); Harriet Beecher Stowe fund (principal $200); Winsor, 
Adams, and Jusserand prizes and for general expenses (principal, 


$110,000) — 
90, 721. 47 
83, 979. 85 
51, 556. 49 
51, 743. 49 
Funds on hand Dec. 1, 1928: 
————— 51, 743. 49 
Budget for 1930 (as submitted by the council, November 29, 1929) 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Estimated receipts: 
Government appropriation for printing annual 7, 000 
36, 300 
Disbursements: 
Office of secretary and 7, 000 
Committees of management— 
Historical activities— 
Committee on bibliography of modern British history.........-.........-.--------------- 500 


100 


6, 735. 77 


HOt 
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Disbursements—Continued. 
Historical activities—Continued. 
Writings on American history....................------.------------ 
American Council of Learned 75 
Committee on historical research in colleges.........--.-.-------------------------------. 50 


$700 


International Committee of Historical Sciences__..........-----------------------»------- 225 
Committee on Carnegie revolving publication 
Pa International Year Book of Historical Bibliography....-.._.....-.....-----.------------- 200 
rizes— 
Herbert Baxter Adams prize, 1929 - 200 
George Louis Beer prize, 1929__..-._-_- 250 
American Historical Review (copies supplied to members) 9, 300 
American Historical Review fund (salaries of managing editor and assistant)_...........-.--- 5, 540 
35, 290 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 
Estimated receipts: 
The Macmillan Co. for editorial $2, 400 
$4, 215 
Disbursements: 
Managing editor’s office— 
Petty cash account---- 200 
Printing, stationery, supp : 200 
10 
225 
Payments to contributors to Review— 
500 
Subscriptions to Review for European libraries..............--..-...------------------- 40 
3, 625 


Respectfully submitted. 
CHARLES Moore, Treasurer. 
DECEMBER 17, 1929. 


PRIZES AND SPECIAL Funps 


The Justin Winsor prize of $200, awarded in successive even-numbered years, 
for an essay based on independent, original investigation in American history. 
The Winsor prize was established in 1895 by the association in recognition of 
Justin Winsor’s contribution to American historical study. 

The Herbert Baxter Adams prize of $200, awarded in successive odd-numbered 
years, for an essay based on independent, original work in the history of the 
Eastern Hemisphere. The Adams prize was founded in 1902 by the association 
to commemorate Professor Adams’s services to historical study and his bequest 
of $5,000 to the association. 

The George Louis Beer prize of $250, awarded annually according to the terms 
of the bequest of $5,000 made by Professor Beer, for the best work upon any 
phase of European international history since 1895. 

The Jusserand prize medal.—This medal is awarded, as occasion arises, for a 
published work of distinction on any phase involving the history of the intellec- 
tual relations between the United States and any foreign country, whether such 
work be written by an American citizen or by a citizen of a foreign country. 

John H. Dunning prize fund.—Bequest from Miss Mathilde M. Dunning. 
The income from this fund to be used in accordance with the terms of the bequest 
as follows: “I give and bequeath the following sum: To the American Historical 
Association of Washington, D. C., two thousand dollars ($2,000); the income I 
direct to be used as a prize known as the John H. Dunning prize and to be offered 
for the best historical essay by a member of the association, conditions and sub- 
jects to be arranged by the authorities of the association. I suggest that; for a 
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time at least, the subjects cover historical matter connected with the Southern 
States during the reconstruction period, material in which my father, John H. 
Dunning, and my brother, William A. Dunning, a former president of the asso- 
ciation, were deeply interested.” 

The Andrew D. White fund, established by the National Board for Historical 
Service from royalties on publications in connection with World War work, 
amounts to $1,200. The income is used for historical undertakings of an inter- 
national character. 

The William A. Dunning fund.—Professor William A. Dunning, of Columbia 
University, bequeathed to the association $5,000, the income to be used without 
restriction. 

American Historical Review fund.—From the profits of the American His- 
torical Review the board of editors has paid to the American Historical Asso- 
ciation the following amounts: 1912, $300; 1913, $300; 1914, $300; 1915, $400; 
1921, $500; 1922, $500; 1924, $1,000; 1925, $2,000; 1926, $2,000; 1927, $1,500; 
bonds turned over to American Historical Association, $1,200; total, $10,000. 

Carnegie revolving publication fund.—Grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York to be used as a publication fund, in accordance with the following 
resolution: ‘‘That the sum of $25,000 be, and it hereby is, appropriated to the 
American Historical Association, Washington, D. C., for the purpose of pro- 
viding a revolving fund for publications.” 

The Albert J. Beveridge fund.—Established by Mrs. Beveridge as a memorial 
to her husband, the income to be used for historical research. 

The Littleton-Griswold fund.—Established by Mrs. Griswold as a memorial 
to her father, William E. Littleton, and her husband, Frank Tracy Griswold, 
the income to be used for research work in American history. 

The J. Franklin Jameson fund.—Established by the executive council of the 
American Historical Association in honor of J. Franklin Jameson. 

The Harriet Beecher Stowe fund.—Established by the Connecticut Committee 
on the Endowment Fund in memory of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York grant, made to the association for the use 
of the committee on history and the other social studies in the schools. 

Laura Spelman Rockefeller memorial grant, made to the association for the 
work of the International Committee of Historical Sciences. 

John D. Rockefeller, jr., grant, made to the association for the use of the Ameri- 
ean Council of Learned Societies in the “Study of racial and linguistic origins.”’ 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


NovEMBER 15, 1929. 


To the Members of the American Historical Association: 

Your committee on nominations in compliance with the requirements of the 
by-laws report the following nominations for the elective offices and committee 
memberships of the association for the ensuing year, 1929-30: 


President, Evarts B. Greene, Columbia University, New York City. 

First vice president, Ephraim Douglass Adams,' Stanford University, Calif. 

Second vice president, Carl L. Becker, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Secretary, Dexter Perkins, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Treasurer, Fairfax Harrison, Washington, D. C. 

Executive council: Payson J. Treat, Stanford University, Calif.; William L. 
Clements, Bay City, Mich.; Samuel E. Morison, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Winfred T. Root, State University of lowa City, Iowa; Elizabeth 
Donnan, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass.; Joseph G. de Roulhac Hamilton, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Dixon R. Fox, Columbia 


5 Died Sept. 1, 1930. 
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—e New York City; Ulrich B. Phillips, Yale University, New Haven, 
onn. 

Nominating committee: E. Merton Coulter, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Ga., chairman; Louise Phelps Kellogg, Wisconsin Historical Society, Madison, 
Wis.; James F. Willard, University of Colorado, Boulder Colo.; Frederick Merk, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; Chester P. Higby, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 

Respectfully submitted. 

LAURENCE B. Packarp, Chairman. 
RANDOLPH G. ADAMS. 

E. Merton Courter. 

LovIsE PHELPS KELLOGG. 


James F. WILLArp. 


Revort oF THE DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN CoUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The annual meeting of the council was held in Washington on January 26, 1926° 
A full report respecting the Council and its activities in 1928 may be read in its 
Bulletin No. 9, prepared by Dr. W. G. Leland, its permanent secretary. Its 
Bulletin No. 10, is devoted to the special subject of the promotion of Chinese 
studies, on which the council organized a special committee whose proceedings in a 
meeting of February 16 and 17 are there recorded. Bulletin No. 11 reports in 
full the proceedings of the annual meeting of January 26, and the proceedings of 
the executive committee prior to June. 

By joint action of the executive committees of this council and of the Social 
Science Research Council, a limitation of functions in respect to history has been 
effected in such terms that all matters of history fall within the field of the latter 
body with the exception of ‘‘intellectual and cultural history,’’ which continue in 
the domain of the American Council of Learned Societies. 

The council was represented by Doctor Leland, with Mr. G. Lacombe as adjunct 
member in the tenth annual session of the Union Académique Internationale, 
held at Brussels, May 13-15, 1929. A report upon that session is printed in 
Bulletin No. 11 of the council. 

The publication of the first volume of the Dictionary of American Biography in 
November, 1928, was followed in April, 1929, by that of the second volume. The 
third is, at the date of this report, daily expected. 


Respectfully submitted. 
J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, 


Cuarues H. HaskIns, 
Delegates. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1929. 


Report REPRESENTATIVE IN THE SocrAL ScrENCE REsEARCH COUNCIL 
JOURNAL OF ABSTRACTS 


My report as representative of the American Historical Association in the 
Social Science Research Council Journal of Abstracts is brief. ‘We have given 
Professor Chapin, the general editor of the Abstracts advice on matters of 
arrangement and contributors to the Abstracts and on some other topics. Sev- 
eral numbers of the Abstracts have already appeared, speak for themselves, and 
seem to meet with very general satisfaction. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sripney B. Fay, Representative. 


OctToBER 22, 1929. 
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ReErPorRT OF THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF 
HisTorRIcaL SCIENCES 


As one of the delegates of the association in the International Committee of 
Historical Sciences, I beg to submit the following report: 

I attended the meeting of the International Committee of Historical Sciences 
held in Venice during the early part of May, 1929. Unfortunately, the other 
delegate of the association, Dr. Paul Van Dyke, was unable to be present. So 
far as possible, I also attended the meetings of all subcommittees on which Ameri- 
cans had been appointed, namely, the committee on a list of constitutions, the 
committee on history teaching, and the committee on a bibliography of the 
newspaper press. 

I recommend that the association make a contribution to the general expenses 
of the international committee in 1930 of $100. The normal dues of the various 
countries are $50, but the larger countries, such as Germany, France, and some 
others, usually make contributions of $100. 

The next meeting of the international committee will be held in Cambridge, 
England, on April 28, 1930, and the following days. If Doctor Van Dyke is 
unable to be present, I recommend that the association appoint as one of the 
delegates to the committee meeting some American scholar who will be at that 
time in England, and that it make an appropriation of $25 for his expenses. 

A more detailed report of the activities of the committee will be presented 
before the annual meeting of the association. 

Respectfully submitted. 

G. Delegate. 


NovEMBER 6, 1929. 
Report OF THE Boarp OF EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 


During the year reported upon, the board of editors has had two meetings, one 
at Indianapolis on December 29, 1928, on the occasion of the meeting of the 
American Historical Association at that place, and one at Branford, Conn., on 
September 14, 1929. 

The matter of most importance in the history of the Review during the past 
12 months was the choice of a managing editor to succeed Prof. Dana C. Munro, 
who had agreed to hold that office temporarily from July 1, 1928, to July 1, 1929. 
The choice of his successor had been committed to a special committee on the 
future of the Review but, in the end, when efforts made by them in various ways 
to solve the problem had brought about no success and the time when a solution 
must be effected was closely approaching, they committed the matter for speedier 
action to the ad interim committee, their chairman reporting, however, to that 
committee the various efforts they had made and the information they had re- 
ceived. Unexpectedly, but very fortunately, at a meeting of the ad interim 
committee held in Washington on March 15, a solution of the problem was effected 
without removal of the office from Washington and from the headquarters of the 
American Historical Association, by joint invitations to Prof. Henry E. Bourne, 
of Western Reserve University, from the representatives of the association and 
from the Librarian of Congress, the Librarian inviting Mr. Bourne to serve for the 
next three years in the newly created position of consultant in European history 
and the ad interim committee inviting him to serve for the same period as manag- 
ing editor of the American Historical Review. These invitations were accepted 
by Mr. Bourne, and on July 1, 1929, he took office. At the meeting of the board 
of editors on September 14, he resigned the chairmanship of the board and Dr. 
J. Franklin Jameson was elected as chairman. 
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Miss Marguerite M. McKee, who for four years had been assistant to the 
managing editor, left that position in September to become assistant professor 
of history in Wells College, and was succeeded by Miss Janet Woodburn. 

Since the separation of the Review from its official relations with the depart- 
ment of historical research of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, the 
Review and the association had, by invitation of the latter institution, continued 
in the rooms in the Woodward Building, which they had previously occupied. 
In the middle of October, however, the department of historical research moved 
to new quarters, which did not admit of such continuance. It therefore became 
necessary for the ad interim committee to make new arrangements for housing 
the offices of the managing editor and of the secretary and treasurer of the 
association. An apartment of three rooms at 40 B Street SW. was leased for 
one year from November 1, 1929, and on that day the managing editor and his 
assistant and the stenographer began occupancy of those quarters. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, Chairman. 


NovEeMBER 4, 1929. 
REPORT OF THE HistorRIcAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION 


As chairman of the historical manuscripts commission, I submit the following 
report for the year 1929: 

During the past year the commission has been mainly concerned with the 
task assigned it by the council at its meeting in November, 1928, expressed in 
the following words: 

While the general project suggested can not at present be taken up for want 
of means, it is suggested that the chairman and other members of the historical 
manuscripts commission make regional efforts to assemble and list published 
material on historical manuscripts in private hands or institutions other than 
public archives, with a view to a published report. 

Inasmuch as only three members of the commission attended the Indianapolis 
meeting of the association and only one member besides the chairman attended 
the called meeting of the commission there, it became necessary for the chairman 
to formulate a plan for carrying the council’s action into effect. This plan is 
sufficiently summed up in a copy of a letter to Professor Perkins and an annexed 
set of directions which are included as an appendix to this report. 

The commission was, of course, handicapped in one field by the absence of 
Prof. Randolph G. Adams in Europe, despite the fact that he offered the services 
of his staff at the Clements Library. In general, the work has progressed rather 
slowly. It necessarily calls for a great deal of hard routine labor and several of 
the members of the commission have been too much occupied with their regular 
duties to give much attention to it. The chairman has been able to give much 
attention to his special field only because of being able to put a research assistant 
at the task. If the work is to be completed with any speed, it seems necessary 
to put at the disposal of those members of the commission who have no research 
assistants funds which will be sufficient to employ needed help. The sum of 
$100 appropriated for the purposes of the commission is, as yet, untouched, and 
I would suggest that an additional sum of $150 be appropriated to supply re- 
search assistants to those members of the commission who need them and will 
be able to make use of them at a good advantage. Miss Donnan has requested 
the appointment of Miss Marguerite Appleton as an adjunct member of the 
commission to assist her. The appointment of two or three additional members 
of the commission might make it possible to divide up the fields a little and to 
hasten progress. 
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The question has been raised as to the necessary procedure in a general survey 
of all manuscript materials and a construction of a centralized filing list for them. 
On this point I might quote from a recent letter to the secretary of the association: 


As far as the survey of manuscript materials is concerned, I would be inclined 
to say that an expenditure of $8,000 per year for 10 years would carry the project 
close to completion. In making this estimate, I am assuming that the chair- 
man of the historical manuscripts committee would serve without compensation 
in the direction of the task, and that a thoroughly competent young scholar would 
be retained at a salary of four or five thousand dollars a year, the remaining 
sum being amply sufficient to cover necessary clerical work and traveling ex- 
penses. nce the field had been gone over in this fashion, a much smaller appro- 
priation would be sufficient to trace the migration of manuscript materials and 
to list new materials that came to light. 

The really difficult problems in a survey of this sort are the following: First, 
to find some criterion for determining what manuscript materials should be 
listed. As a sample of the problem involved here, you might take the question 
as to whether materials for literary history should be included. Possibly some 
agreement with the Modern Language Association might be important at this 
point. Another problem which really resolves itself into the judgment of the 
surveyor is as to the scope with which the materials are to be listed. A collec- 
tion of Lincoln letters would, naturally, be listed piece by piece; whereas many 
collections with several hundreds or thousands of pieces could adequately be 
listed by a single card. The most serious problem of all is the problem of getting 
private historical societies and private collectors to allow their materials to be 
listed. Some persons and institutions object because they fear they will be 
bothered by historical students. Others find an aspect of secrecy casts a glamour 
over their treasures. Others have reason to doubt the validity of their titles, 
especially in the cases of material that has come from public archives by more or 
less legitimate routes. It will be necessary to inaugurate a careful campaign of 
education to overcome these difficulties as far as possible. 

If the council wishes to make an experimental venture, it might consider an 
attack on materials in the possession of historical societies in some specific sec- 
tion of the country. The best way to make such an experimental essay would 
be to employ two or three able young men for the summer vacation, paying them 
perhaps $1,000 for three months plus traveling expenses. By persisting in this 
for two or three summers, the worth whileness of the project could be tested at 
no great expense. 

One change in the personnel of the commission should be announced. Dr. 
Morgan P. Robinson offered his resignation in March of 1929, and was replaced 
in June by the appointment of Prof. Dumas Malone. 


Respectfully submitted. 
THEODORE Chairman. 


OcrToBeER 15, 1929. 


Report OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE HERBERT BAaxTER ADAMS PRIZE 


The committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams prize has voted to award the 
prize to H. S. Commager’s Struensee and the Reform Movement in Denmark. 
The committee had read eight essays and the members’ comments indicate 
that most of them were of excellent quality. 
Respectfully submitted. 
FrEDERIC Dunca.r, Chairman. 


DEcEMBER 12, 1929. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE GEORGE Louis BEER PrizE 


The committee on the George Louis Beer prize voted to award the prize of 1929 
to Dr. Morrison B. Giffen for his essay, Fashoda; the Incident and Its Diplomatic 
Setting. 

The committee also voted to award the prize of 1928 to Dr. Sidney B. Fay for 
his book, The Origins of the World War. 

Apert H. Lysyer, Chairman. 


December 30, 1929. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JOHN H. DuNNING PRIZE 


Acting for Professor Fleming because of his incapacitation, I report that the 
committee on the John H. Dunning prize recommends that it be awarded to 
Haywood J. Pearce, jr., for his monograph, Benjamin H. Hill: Secession and 
Reconstruction, published by the University of Chicago Press, 1928. 

Cordially yours, 
Utrico B. Acting Chairman. 


ApRIL 9, 1929. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUSSERAND MEDAL 


I have to report that no work suitable for the Jusserand medal has come to my 
attention or to that of either of my colleagues on the committee during the past 
year. 

Yours sincerely, 
G. C. Chairman. 


NovEMBER 2, 1929. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PuBLICATIONS, NOVEMBER 1, 1929 


To the Secretary and Members of the Ad Interim Committee of the Council of the 

American Historical Association. 

GENTLEMEN: The committee on publications respectfully submits the follow- 
ing report for the 10 months of the current year ending October 31. 

Publications.—So far this year, Annual Reports for the years 1923 and 1924 
have been distributed to members. 

Final page proofs of the Report for 1925 have been returned to the printer 
and it may reasonably be expected that this volume also will be ready for distri- 
bution before the end of the year. With it should issue Writings on American 
History for 1925, which is also in page proof. 

Writings on American History for 1926 is also in page proof and that for 1927 
in galley proof. 

The Annual Report for 1926 is in galley proof as are also the Reports for 1927 
and 1928 (both to be printed in a single volume). 

Everything, therefore, with the exception of Writings for 1928, is in type. 

While your committee can not point with pride to the size or contents of these 
Reports, he does feel that some progress has been made in carrying out the desire 
of the council to have them brought down to date as soon as possible. It was 
this desideratum which prompted the council to give consent to your chairman’s 
proposal that the Reports to 1929 be stripped of everything but the bare 
proceedings and committee reports. 

With this goal in sight—of having these publications out of the way during the 
first half of the coming year—the time is appropriate for giving some consider- 
ation to the content of the Annual Report for 1929. 

Three suggestions are offered: 

1. To have the volume contain, besides the formal reports, a selection of the 
best papers so far unprinted, that were read since 1922, including some of those 
prepared for the 1929 meeting. 

2. To follow the early policy and print the 1929 papers, not elsewhere placed. 

3. To print in a single volume, with the customary reports, the Calhoun 
Papers edited by Profs. Chauncey S. Boucher and Robert P. Brooks and 
supplementing the collection edited in 1899 by Doctor Jameson. we ij 

To your committee the last of these suggestions seems best. With all the 
facilities of publication now open to writers of papers (there are over 60 historical 
journals, not to mention those in the allied fields of political science, economics, 
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etc.), the question may properly be raised whether there will remain many contri- 
butions to the programs which will not have elsewhere been placed by the 
time the Report goes to press. 

In determining the make-up of the Reports it might be well to consider, other 
things being equal, what might made the greater appeal to Congress. As your 
treasurer can inform you, and as the following statement will itself show, there 
is a present need of securing a larger appropriation for printing, even if nothing 
more is desired in a programme of publication beyond the Writings and a 
1-volume Report of larger content than the recent slender volumes. 

State of appropriations.—The following account, furnished by Mr. Boyd, the 
editor, will show the present state of the appropriations as nearly as can at this 
time be estimated. The statement shows an approximate balance of $2,200 
available for the Report for 1929. 


1, 702. 47 


Fiscal year 
Report for 1923 (final charge) -- 
Report for 1927-28 (estimated) E 
Writings for 1927 (estimated) 


1929 expenditures (overdrawn). $1, 735. 75 
Writings for 1928 3, 000. 00 
———_——_ 4,735.75 


As there may be outstanding bills and as the estimates may be less or more 
than here stated, the total balance is in no way definite. 

Conclusions.—The ad interim committee is therefore asked to consider: 

1. The present status of the work of the committee on publications, and to 
offer such suggestions or give such directions as may seem pertinent to the ques- 
tion of unfinished or future publication. 

2. The nature of the Report for 1929, so that immediately after the annual 
meeting of this year attention may be given to the assembling of the materials 
for this volume. 

3. Ways and means of increasing the printing appropriation. 

Respectfully submitted. 

(Signed) Leo F. Stock, Chairman. 


Report oF THE COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


Statistics of membership 


Sept. 28, | Oct. 1, 
1928 1929 


367 316 
33 22 
51 66 

283 228 

—76 52 

278 283 

90 


| 
7,000.00 
$117. 29 
1, 884. 97 
1, 909. 14 
2, 205. 35 
2, 619. 00 
————— 8,735.75 
) 
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Your committee takes pleasure in submitting the above statistics which show 
that the year has produced a decidedly more favorable membership condition. 
Not only has the number which it has been necessary to drop been considerably 
smaller but also the number of new members is quite appreciably larger. 

The reorganization of the membership committee, as sanctioned at the last 
annual meeting, has permitted us to rearrange our activities. The committee, 
reduced to five, undertook to survey conditions in the area of each and report 
plans for reorganization. As the 1929 convention was to be held in the South, 
particular attention was given by our southern member to the organization of 
activities looking to an increased membership in preparation for the meeting. 
Each State was made a unit and a chairman was appointed to take charge of 
canvassing college and university faculties, graduate students, and libraries. 
The result has been a very pleasing increase in membership in that section. Our 
member from the Middle West appointed membership aides in each one of the 
universities within his jurisdiction and similar activity was promoted in the 
far West. In general, it has been our policy to have a representative of the 
committee at work in each of the universities and where possible to secure co- 
operation of some one to act as State chairman. A list of representatives ap- 
pointed is appended. 

Our work in Canada has been going on prosperously. Professor Trotter 
organized a committee to aid him throughout the Dominion and results there 
have been pleasing. 

We have used the funds placed at our disposal to invite members of faculties 
of high schools to become affiliated with the organization. We tried experi- 
mentally the Central States as a field for such invitation and sent out 1,000 
letters, but have not found results of sufficient importance to warrant further 
expenditure of money. 

We feel that the reorganization scheme presents a more efficient and workable 
method of considering the problems of our membership and recommend that the 
experiment be continued. 

Tue MermBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 
By Roy F. Nicuous, Chairman. 
NovEMBER 1, 1929. 
SOUTHERN STATE CHAIRMEN 


Prof. Tuomas P. ABrrNeTRY, University. 

Ce Prof. Davip Y. Tuomas, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville. 

Prof. T. H. Jack, Emory University. 

Prof. CHartes M. Knapp, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

re Prof. L. C. MacKinney, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge. 

North Carolina- ---- A. R. Newsome, State Historical Commission, Raleigh. 

Oklahoma..-------- Prof. E. E. Date, University of Oklahoma, Norman. 

South Carolina----- Prof. P. S. Furprrn, Coker College, Hartsville. 

Prof. P. M. Hamnr, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

West Prof. Joun M. Catuanan, West Virginia University, 


Morgantown. 
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UNIVERSITY REPRESENTATIVES 


Baxrsr, Jauus P................ Harvard University. 
Stanford University. 
University of South Dakota. 
University of Oregon. 
eee University of Washington. 
University of Michigan. 
NS University of Nebraska. 
Houtcuinson, Chicago University. 
University of Wisconsin. 
Columbia University. 
University of North Dakota. 
University of Kansas. 
New York University. 
Ee Ohio State University. 
University of Pittsburgh. 
C............... University of California at Berkeley. 
RvussELL, NELSON VANCE-_--------- University of California at Los Angeles. 
Sontac, RarmMonp Princeton University. 
STEPHENSON, GEORGE M-_--------- University of Minnesota. 
University of Illinois. 
Indiana University. 


This is the list as far as appointed. 
CANADIAN COMMITTEE 
Prof. Reainatp G. TrotrTer, Chairman 


Maritime Provinces —Prof. G. E. Witson, Dalhousie University, Halifax, 


Nova Scotia. 

Quebec.—Prof. E. R. Aparr, McGill University, Montreal. 

Ontario.—Dr. J. F. Kenney, Public Archives, Ottawa; Prof. G. W. Brown, 
University of Toronto, Prof. Frep LaNnpon, University of Western Ontario, 
London; Prof. R. G. Trorrer, Queen’s University, Kingston. 

Prairie Provinces.—Prof. C. Martin, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 
(His successor upon the committee after his removal to Toronto will be secured 


later.) 
British Columbia.—Prof. W. N. Sac, University of British Columbia, Van- 


couver. 
DEATHS REPORTED IN THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 15, 1929 


THOMAS WILLING BALCH (June 9, 1927), Philadelphia, Pa. Life member. 
EDWARD BRECK (May 13, 1929), Washington, D. ©. 

SIDNEY DAVID BRUMMER (March 16, 1929), New York, N. Y. 
CHARLES FRANCIS BRUSH (June 15, 1929), Cleveland, Ohio. 

FRANK ALFRED GOLDER (January 7, 1929), Stanford University, Calif. 
HARVEY DANFORTH GOULDER (June 1, 1928), Cleveland, Ohio. 
AZEL WASHBURN HAZEN (July, 1928), Middletown, Conn. 
BRECKINRIDGE JONES (November 21, 1928), St. Louis, Mo. 

NINA LEA (August 26, 1927), Philadelphia, Pa. Life member. 

WALTER IRENAEUS LOWE (July 22, 1928), Hamilton, N. Y. 
WILLIAM P. LYONS (August 20, 1928), Chicago, Ill. 
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OLIVER McKEE (August, 1928), Pleasantville, N. Y. 

CHARLES LEMUEL NICHOLS (February 19, 1929), Worcester, Mass. Life member. 
LOUIS JOHN PAETOW (December 22, 1928), Berkeley, Calif. Life member. 
EDWIN BREWINGTON PARKER (October 30, 1929), Washington, D.C. Life member. 
A. C. PRESCOTT (November, 1927), Sheboygan, Wis. 

Mrs. HENRY CLAY PURMORT (date unknown), Chicago, Ill. Life member. 
FRANKLIN LAFAYETTE RILEY (November 10, 1929), Lexington, Va. 
CHARLES A. SEIDERS (July 11, 1929), Toledo, Ohio. 

ALLEN DUDLEY SEVERANCE (May 19, 1929), Cleveland, Ohio. Life member. 
JAMES DALLAS STEELE (December 6, 1928), Rutherford, N. J. 

JAMES BENJAMIN WILBUR (April 28, 1929), New York, N. Y. Life member. 
ROBERT WILD (October 9, 1928), Milwaukee, Wis. 

THEODORE SALISBURY WOOLSEY (April 24, 1929), New Haven, Conn. 
EPHRAIM DOUGLASS ADAMS (September 1, 1930), Stanford University, Calif. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


Congress has authorized a building to house the national archieves. This 
structure will be included in the triangle scheme now under construction. The 
plans for the structure have been arranged satisfactorily to this association’s 
committee on national archives, but the elevation of the building is not satis- 
factory to the National Commission of Fine Arts. 

When the building shall be put under construction the time will be ripe to 
formulate and secure legislation providing for the administration of the archives. 
A tentative plan has been prepared and has been discussed with Representative 
Robert Luce, chairman of the House Committee on the Library. Mr. Luce is 
sympathetic but does not care to undertake legislation so far in advance of the 
completion of the building. 

Cordially yours, 
CHarLes Moore, Chairman. 

OcToBER 1, 1929. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The committee on bibliography of the American Historical Association is able 
to make a more favorable report to the executive council of the association than 
it has been able to do in former years. 

All the chapters of the proposed Guide to Historical Literature with the excep- 
tion of two, which will be sent to the Macmillan Co. in a very short time, are in 
the publisher’s hands. Of the 20 chapters which have been in galley proof for 
about two years and which it has been necessary for us to revise and bring up 
to date, 10 have been in the printer’s hands since July, and have been returned to 
us in a second galley proof. Another (France) has just been received in first 
(and final) galley proof. The page proof of the whole book should be in our hands 
by December 15 but we can not promise that the volume will be ready for delivery 
until the spring of 1930. 

It is probable that some work—for example, the preparation of the index—will« 
not be completed until after the Ist of January next. For that reason we hope 
that the council will feel able to meet bills which will not come in to the treasurer 
until after that date. It is impossible to estimate at present the full cost of this 
necessary clerical work; it will be not over $500. Since January 1, 1929, ow) 
expenses have been moderate—$139.18 at the date of writing. No doubt a few 
small bills will come in before the end of the year. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry R. Sarpman, Chairman. 

OcToBER 25, 1929. 
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REpoRT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BIBILOGRAPHY OF MopERN BritisH HIstTory 


The committee on a bibliography of modern British history reports as follows: 

Slow but real progress has been made during the past year. Five of the eight 
sections of the book are now practically ready for the press. Two of the others 
are well on toward completion. A calculation of the proportionate length of 
these parts has reassured the committee that the size of the book will not be 
greater than was originally contemplated. The committee again refrains from 
asking for any appropriation for next year (although its members habitually 
go to some personal expense as well as labor), as they will probably find it neces- 
sary to appeal to the association for a subvention when the time comes to publish 
the volume, and they wish their credit with the council and the association to 


be good. 
Respectfully submitted. 
E. P. Cutyney, Chairman. 


NoveEMBER 18, 1929. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON HisTorRIcCAL RESEARCH IN COLLEGES 


Our committee on research in colleges held a meeting in Indianapolis last 
year and discussed certain general policies. I made a report last spring, embody- 
ing some of our suggestions. Since that time the committee has done nothing 
further. It is my intention to have another meeting at Durham. 

Under the circumstances, you will see I have no particular report to make 
at this time. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. M. Cov.ter, Chairman. 


SEPTEMBER 28, 1929. 
AMERICAN HisroricaL ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE ON ENDOWMENT 


The endowment committee has very little to report for the past year. I was 
absent on sabbatical leave from February on. Mr. Lee, the chairman of the 
committee, expected to get a good deal of work under way last winter, but so 
pressing were his other obligations that he apparently found it quite impossible 
to give the endowment the time and effort it deserved. 

In spite of these handicaps, the results have not been entirely negligible. In 
general, the work of our State and district committees has terminated, although 
the Connecticut and Indiana committees have shown some activity during the 
period under review. A dinner was given in May in New Haven by Dr. George 
C. F. Williams, chairman of the Connecticut committee. Among the speakers 
were President James R. Angell and Prof. Charles M. Andrews, of Yale. Mr. 
Lee’s office was represented by his assistant, Mr. Gilbert Simons. A few addi- 
tional subscriptions to the endowment came as a result of this meeting. 

In Indiana the State committee last spring completed its quota of $50,000, 
exclusive of the $50,000 Beveridge fund. All the larger subscriptions received 
since our last report to the council have come from Indiana. They include one 
of $2,000, two of $1,000, and contributions of $3,280 each from Mrs. Beveridge 
and Mrs. Fesler, to make up the balance of the State quota. 

The following table will summarize the present status of the endowment fund: 
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Financial results by State and district (to October 8, 1929) 


| 
Total Total 
Quota | Quota 
State or district | | State or district | =m 
gested | raised | gested raised 
| to date | | to date 
1,000 | Albany district........... $10, 000 | $1, 292. 50 
3, 000 $10. 00 Buffalo | 10,000 | 265. 00 
| 50,000} 2,181.00 Central | 10, 000 820. 00 
| 10,000 | 5. 00 Rochester 10,000 | 232. 00 
Oonmectiout.....<-=..-......- 25,000 | 6, 904. 00 | Southern district-..-..... | 10, 000 869. 00 
| 3,000 5.00 || North | 15,000 | 1, 110.00 
District of Columbia_______-_) 20,000 | 3,646.28 || North Dakota_.........-..--- 3, 000 106. 00 
5, 000 202.00 || Ohio: 
10, 000 170. 00 Cincinnati . 00 
2, 000 50. 00 || Cleveland district. 80, 000 |; 1, 360. 00 
Illinois: Columbus district__.-._-- 661. 42 
eS See | 10, 000 975. 00 | Eastern district.........-- } 125, 000 {* 866. 50 
| 7,000 22. 25 | Western 351. 25 
| 7, 000 633. 00 || Rhode 7,000 | 2,230.00 
| 5, 000 15.00 || South 5, 000 35. 00 
oe | 5, 000 1, 085. 00 || South Dakota................ 3, 000 405. 00 
| 15,000 | 3,675.36 || 7, 000 143. 00 
Massachusetts: | 25, 000 155. 00 
Western | 3,000 | 6,305. 00 
| 50,000 15, 000 335. 75 
Minnesota.___-- 20, 000 2, 836.00 || Washington--.-- -| 10,000 45. 00 
Mississippi - - J 3, 55.00 || West Virginia 7, 000 130. 00 
Missouri. 25,000/ 192.00 || Wisconsin. 25, 000 913. 00 
are 5, 000 | 15.00 || Outside United States_.......|.....----- 452. 50 
New Hampshire__......_._._- 5, 000 | 621. 00 || — 
30,000 | 1,898.00 || 1, 447, 000 |235, 698. 45 
New York City: 
| (37, 529. 16 || 
2 |p 500, 000 |) 5, 876. 35 | 
Academic (other than Co- | | 240.00 | 
lumbia. | | i} 
| 


| 


The total of the individual subscriptions to the endowment fund in cash and 
unpaid pledges is therefore $235,698.45 to date. It may be desired to subtract 
from this the $10,000 gift raised by the efforts of the endowment committee, 
but devoted specifically to the expenses of the campaign. 

Of this total, $20,102.75 has been raised in new subscriptions since the endow- 
ment committee’s 1928 report was made to the council. 

Certain other funds, which though not a part of the actual permanent endow- 
ment are nevertheless closely allied to it and at present administered by the 
association, are the $25,000 Carnegie revolving publication fund and the recent 
$50,000 grant from the Carnegie Corporation for the work of the commission 
on the investigation of history and the other social studies in the schools. 

The following is a statement of expenditures of the endowment fund office 
since the last report to the council. Incidentally, at the meeting of the execu- 
tive council in December, 1928, it was agreed that funds up to $10,000 might 
be expended from endowment collections to finance the further activities of the 
endowment committee during the ensuing year. As this report indicates, how- 
ever, it was necessary to draw only $213.21 from those funds, the difference 
between the balance available September 29, 1928, from amounts previously 
appropriated by the executive council and the total of the endowment com- 


mittee’s expenditures through September 28, 1929. 


\ 
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Financial report, October 8, 1929 


mene. Be, $4, 216. 54 
Paid to Sept. 28, 1929: 


Mr. Grady’s work for the endowment ceased with the month of January, as 
Mr. Lee had expressed his desire to assume responsibility for the publicity. 
Since that date whatever news items have been sent to the press have gone out 
from his office. 

The executive council has now before it the problem of the future of the 
endowment work. It seems to me that we have reached a time in the history of 
the association when perhaps it would be well for the executive council of the 
association to appraise the work of the endowment committee with a view to 
determining what should be the future character of our efforts to further the work 
of the association and to place the association on a more secure financial basis. 

Although the total results of our endowment efforts are not as much as we at 
one time hoped they might be, it is a fact, nevertheless, that the endowment has 
been substantially increased since the reorganized endowment committee began 
its work at the beginning of 1925. In December, 1924, the invested funds of 
the association totaled $42,400 and in the past five years the endowment com- 
mittee has raised some $230,000 in addition. In other words, if our million 
dollar goal has not yet been attained, we have at present, at any rate, an endow- 
ment of more than the amount originally set for an endowment, namely, a 
quarter of a million. 

Harry J. Carman, Executive Secretary. 

NoveMBER 29, 1929. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE DocuMENTARY HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE UNITED States GOVERNMENT 


The project of Government publication, on which the committee has in recent 
years expended most effort, is that begun by the late Senator Ralston’s Act of 
March 3, 1925, for collecting and making available to historical students those 
papers, scattered through the various Washington archives, which illustrate the 
history of the Territories of the United States down to the date when they, 
respectively, became organized as States or down to 1873, when the administra- 
tion of the Territories was transferred from the Department of State to the 
Department of the Interior. The legislation necessary for authorizing the con- 
tinuance of expenditure on this project by the Department of State, to the com- 
pletion of the volumes in print, was secured during the last session of Congress, 
but not in season for the obtaining of appropriations. The lapse in the work 
therefore continues until the 1st of July, 1930. It is, however, considered certain 


* Since April, 1929, half of Miss Ackerley’s time has been given to the commission on the investigation 
of history and other social studies in the schools, and accordingly half of her salary since then has been 
paid by that committee. 


| 
| 

| 
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that the necessary appropriations for the fiscal year then beginning will be secured 
during the approaching session of Congress. 

Meantime, the chief piece of historical work carried on by the Department of 
State continues to be the two series of volumes of Foreign Relations, that which 
relates to the diplomacy attendant upon the World War and that which includes 
the other diplomatic material of the same period. These volumes are under the 
editorial care of Dr. Tyler Dennett, historical adviser of the Department of 
State, and Dr. Joseph V. Fuller. The Department of State has begun work on 
the proposed new edition of the Treaties of the United States, to be edited by 
Mr. David Hunter Miller. 

The bill sponsored by the Washington Bicentennial Commission for making 
a new edition of the Writings of George Washington passed the Senate in the 
concluding days of the last session of the Seventieth Congress, but not in season 
for any action by the House of Representatives. It is expected that the measure, 
in modified form, will be introduced early in the approaching session of the 
Seventy-first Congress and that this committee will be able to give it useful 
support. 

Volumes XXVI and XXVII of the Journals of the Continental Congress, 
covering the transactions of the year 1784, have lately been published from the 
Government Printing Office. By the generosity of Mr. William E. Benjamin, 
it has been made possible for the editorial work upon the ensuing years, 1785— 
1788, to be performed by the ideally competent hands of Dr. John C. Fitzpatrick. 
This work will undoubtedly be finished, and the volumes completing the series 
will be ready for publication by the end of June, 1930. 

On April 26 the committee was represented by three of its members, Mr. 
Learned, Mr. Warren, and Mr. Jameson, in a conference on the enlargement 
of the scope of publications of the Department of State, to which representatives 
of several other societies had been invited. The conference appointed a com- 
mittee—Messrs. Manley O. Hudson, Raymond L. Buell, and Henry Barrett 
Learned+—to study the whole question of a program for the publications of the 
Department of State, and to report its recommendations to a similar joint meet- 
ing to be held in the future. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. F. JAMEson, Chairman. 


OcToBER 30, 1929. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE CARNEGIE REVOLVING FuND PUBLICATIONS 


The committee on the Carnegie revolving fund for publications make the 
following report: 

More manuscripts have been submitted to us during this year than in any 
previous year, five new works having been sent in and one resubmitted, in addi- 
tion to two still under consideration at the beginning of the year. Their quality, 
however, has not been so satisfactory. Several are obviously Ph. D. theses 
and not of such great merit as to distinguish them from other productions of 
that class, which it has not been the policy of the committee to publish. Good 
literary style and skill in construction have also been largely lacking; nor have 
we been impressed with the significance of the subjects dealt with. The com- 
mittee has therefore felt compelled to reject most of the works submitted. The 
record since the establishment of the fund has been as follows: Manuscripts 
submitted, 15, of which 3 have been printed, 1 is in the hands of the printer at 
the present time, 1 has been accepted and is now undergoing revision by the 
author, 1 has been tentatively accepted, 2 are under advisement with but little 
probability of their acceptance, 2 are under consideration without any judgment 
so far arrived at, and 5 have been rejected. 
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Expenditures from the fund, so far as they have been approved by the com- 
mittee, have amounted to a total of $7,014.80. No returns have yet been made 
by the Century Co., our publication agents, as a full year has not yet elapsed 
since the publication of the first volume of the series. 

It has been a matter of disappointment and some surprise to the committee 
that a larger number of historical works of higher merit has not been submitted 
to them. It had been believed that there was a considerable number of works 
finished or approaching completion, of serious historical value and mature in 
treatment, which could not be published except at too great an expense to the 
author or publishers. This opportunity offered by the association has as yet 
disclosed but few such works. It may be well either to take further steps to 
secure publicity for the fund or to reconsider the present plans of publication. 

Lastly, the committee wishes again to bring to the attention of the council 
and the association the desirability of putting the administrative work of this 
committee into the hands of a paid official of the association. The work of 
receiving and acknowledging manuscripts, circulating them among the members 
of the committee, finding outside readers who are specialists in the various 
subjects, obtaining and circulating their reports among the members of the 
committee, and, finally, either returning rejected manuscripts to their authors 
or arranging for their printing and publication, is a serious labor and can only 
be satisfactorily carried out from some central office and by some one with more 
time at his disposal and more used to business methods than the present chairman 
of the committee. The members of the committee have shown the greatest 
devotion to their task but their experience none the less serves as a strong argu- 
ment for a paid executive secretary of the association, who could take over 
this service along with his other duties. 

Respectfully submitted. 

E. P. Curyney, Chairman. 


NoveMBER 18, 1929. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


As chairman of the committee on international relations, I beg to present the 
following preliminary report: 

Such members of the committee as were present at Indianapolis held a brief 
meeting at that time and discussed certain general questions. The committee 
has held no meeting since then, nor has there been any correspondence among 
its members. 

One duty of the committee is to consider ways and means of American par- 
ticipation in the enterprises of the international committee. As chairman of 
the committee, I make the following recommendations: 

1. That the association make an appropriation of $75 for the expenses of the 
American committee on a list of constitutions. 

2. That the association seek an appropriation from the Social Science Research 
Council to enable it to prepare a list of the diplomatic representatives of the 
United States, as a part of the international list of diplomatic representatives 
undertaken by the international committee. 

3. That the expenses of American participation in the committee on historical 
teaching be met out of the funds of the association’s committee on history 
teaching. 

4. That the association secure a subvention of $300, by application to the 
Social Science Research Council or some other source, for assistance in the 
preparation of a descriptive list of the American newspapers that have been 
influential in the formation of public opinion, to be expended under the direction 
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of Prof. E. B. Carroll, of Duke University, American member of the inter- 
national subcommittee on the press. 

5. That the council appoint an American member, to be selected preferably 
from among students of the Middle Ages, to the international subcommittee on 
chronology. 

I do not think it will be necessary to make any appropriation for the general 
expenses of your committee on international relations. 

A final report, approved by all the members of the committee, will be pre- 
sented before the annual meeting of the association. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Watpo G. LELAND, Chairman. 


NoOvEMBER 6, 1929. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE AD INTERIM COMMITTEE 
HELD IN THE OFFICES OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSO- 
CIATION, 1140 WOODWARD BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
ON JANUARY 24, 1929 AT 3 P. M. 


Present: E. B. Greene, chairman; Dana C. Munro, J. Franklin Jameson, 
Charles Moore, and the secretary. 

The minutes of the meetings of the council at Indianapolis, December 27 
and 29, 1928, and of the annual business meeting December 29, 1928, were read 
and, after minor corrections, approved. 

It was voted that the chairman of the historical manuscripts commission be 
granted a sum of $100 for the carrying on of the work of the commission. 

It was voted that the chairman of the public archives commission be granted 
a sum of $150 to be added to the budget in addition to the $100 already pro- 
vided for. 

It was voted that Prof. Albert Howe Lybyer should act as chairman of the 
committee on the revision of the announcement of prizes provided for by vote 
of the council at its meeting November 23, 1928. 

It was voted that Miss Mary W. Williams be appointed as secretary of the 
Hispano American conference. 

It was voted that the following be added to the committee on documentary 
historical publications of the United States: S. F. Bemis, St. George Leakin 
Sioussat, Henry Barrett Learned, Charles Warren, Mark Sullivan. 

It was voted that the committee on documentary historical publications in the 
United States be requested to cooperate with the appropriate agencies of the 
American Political Science Association and the American Society of International 
Law with regard to the publication of the diplomatic documents of the United 
States. 

It was voted to constitute the comimittee on history and other social studies 
in the schools as follows: A. C. Krey, chairman, F. W. Ballou, C. A. Beard, 
Isaiah Bowman, Ada Comstock, George S. Counts, E. E. Day, G. S. Ford, E. B. 
Greene, Ernest Horn, Henry Johnson, W. E. Lingelbach, L. C. Marshall, C. E. 
Merriam, Jesse H. Newlon, J. F. Steiner. 

There being no further business the meeting adjourned at 5 p. m. 

DeExTER Perkins, Secretary. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE AD INTERIM COMMITTEE 
HELD IN THE OFFICES OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSO- 
CIATION, 1140 WOODWARD BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
ON MARCH 15, 1929, AT 3 P. M. 


Members present: E. B. Greene, chairman; J. Franklin Jameson, D. C. Munro, 
Charles Moore, and the secretary. Prof. H. E. Bourne, chairman of the com- 
mittee on future arrangements for the Review also attended the meeting. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The secretary reported to the committee that he had sent a letter to the general 
education board applying for an annual subvention of $10,000, and had received 
an acknowledgment of his communication. 

Professor Bourne reported for the committee on the future of the Review and 
read letters from various members of the committee. The general tenor of his 
report was to the effect that the committee would willingly place the selection 
of an editor either in the hands of a smaller committee or in the hands of the ad 
interim committee. The report was accepted and placed on file and the com- 
mittee discharged from further consideration of the question of the Review. 

It was then voted unanimously that Prof. H. E. Bourne, of Western Reserve 
University, be selected as editor of the Review for a period of three years begin- 
ning July 1, 1929, and that his compensation be fixed at $3,500 per annum. 

It was voted that Miss Marguerite McKee be granted an additional allowance 
of $100 for the quarter July to October, 1929. 

It was voted that Prof. D. R. Fox, as chairman, and Prof. R. G. Albion, and 
Mr. Conyers Read be requested to serve as a committee on special research 
funds, to recommend to the council and to oversee on behalf of the council, 
grants made or to he made for the purposes of research. 

The secretary was instructed to write Mrs. A. J. Beveridge and Mrs. F. T. 
Griswold informing them of this decision. 

It was voted to appropriate the sum of $185 for the purchase of a typewriter 
and adding machine for the offices of the association. 

It was voted that Prof. E. B. Greene be named a delegate to the meeting of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters. 

Before the meeting was adjourned, Mr. W. G. Leland addressed the committee, 
indicating the possibility of financial aid to certain long-standing projects of the 
asscciation, especially to the bibliography of travel. He also discussed the 
possibility of a conference of the various constituent societies of the American 
Council of Learned Societies to discuss programs of research in general, this 
conference to be held next January. 

There being no further business, the meeting was adjourned at 5.30 o’clock. 

DexTER Perkins, Secretary. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE AD INTERIM COMMITTEE 
HELD IN THE OFFICES OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES, 907 FIFTEENTH STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C., ON 


OCTOBER 12, 1929, AT 10 A. M. 


Present: E. B. Greene, chairman; J. Franklin Jameson, Charles Moore, and 
the secretary. Messrs. H. E. Bourne, W. G. Leland, and Miss Patty W. Wash- 
ington also attended the meeting. 

It was explained by the chairman that the meeting had been called to con- 
sider the situation created by the vacating of the quarters at 1140 Woodward 
Building by the department of historical research of the Carnegie Institution, 
certain rooms in those quarters having been occupied by the association. Mr. Le- 
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land explained in behalf of the institution that it would be possible for the 
association to have the use of two rooms in the Tower Building, to which the 
department was moving, until the end of the year 1930, but in all probabliity 
not beyond that date. The committee visited the rooms proffered it by the 
institution and also other quarters previously viewed by Miss Washington and 
Mr. Bourne. After further discussion, it was voted that the Association lease 
the apartment on the ground floor at 40 B Street SW. as the headquarters of 
the association, at a rental of $54.50 per month, dating from November 1, 1929. 
It was also voted that the committee recommend to the council the constitu- 
tion of the committee on more permanent quarters. 
The meeting adjourned at 2 p. m. 
DexTER PERKINS, Secretary. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE AD INTERIM COMMITTEE 
HELD AT THE CENTURY CLUB, 5 EAST FORTY-THIRD STREET, 
NEW YORE CITY, ON NOVEMBER 8, 1929, AT 10 A. M. 


Present: E. B. Greene, chairman; J. Franklin Jameson, D. C. Munro, Charles 
Moore, and the secretary. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The secretary read a letter from Miss Marguerite McKee of her appreciation 
of the $100 in addition to her salary voted to her as editorial assistant of the 
American Historical Review. 

It was voted to recommend to the council of the association that it extend a 
vote of thanks to the Carnegie Institution for the use of quarters at 1140 Woodward 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

It was voted to recommend to the council that the association extend to the 
Business Historical Society a cordial invitation to meet at the same time and 
place as the association in 1930. 

It was voted that the secretary extend an invitation to the following persons 
to attend the meeting of the council on the 29th of November, 1929, in addition 
to the regular members: Carlton J. H. Hayes, A. M. Schlesinger, D. R. Fox, 
H. J. Carman, E. P. Cheyney, H. E. Bourne. 

It was voted to express to Mr. Leo F. Stock the appreciation of the committee 
for his efficient labors as chairman of the committee on publications. 

It was also voted to recommend to the council that the Annual Report for 1929 
should consist of the secretary’s and treasurer’s reports and reports of committees 
and the Calhoun Papers edited by Profs. Chauncey 8. Boucher and Robert P. 
Brooks, supplementing a collection edited by Dr. Jameson in 1899. 

It was voted to recommend to the council that Mr. Stock be appointed editor 
of the Annual Report. 

It was voted to recommend to the council that the treasurer’s bills when 
sent out in 1930 should have the following form: 


on Amorican History... 1 (or any larger sum)! 
6 


The committee adjourned for luncheon at 12.30 p. m. 

When the committee reconvened at 2 p. m., it was briefly addressed by Mr. 
Stewart Mims on the organization of the endowment committee. After Mr. 
Mims’s withdrawing, it was voted to recommend to the council that in place of 
the present committee on endowment, there be constituted a small committee 


1 Any such addition is entirely voluntary, but additional funds for cost of compilation are necessary if 
the annual bibliography is to continue. 
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of not more than five members to consider the future policy which should be 
pursued with regard to the endowment problem. 

It was voted to recommend to the council that the name of the “ committee on 
history and other social studies in the schools’”’ be changed to the “‘ commission 
on the social studies in the schools.” 

The committee discussed the use that should be made of the Griswold and 
Beveridge funds. Without formal vote, it was agreed that Mr. Greene should 
consult with Mrs. Griswold as to the use of the first of these funds for the publica- 
tion of materials in legal history of the United States and that Doctor Jameson 
should present to Mrs. Beveridge the possibility of using the Beveridge fund to 
assist Professor Ramsdell in the publication of an economic history of the Con- 
federacy or in the publication of a study of Mormon migration from Great Britain. 
The possibility of inviting applications for the use of the fund was also discussed. 


The committee adjourned at 5 p. m. 
DExTER PERKINS, Secretary. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF 
THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION HELD IN THE TOWN 
HALL CLUB, 123 FORTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK CITY, ON 
NOVEMBER 29 AND 30, 1929 


The council assembled on November 29 at 10 a. m. 

Present: President J. H. Robinson, Vice President F. B. Greene, J. F. Jameson, 
D. C. Munro, Winfred T. Root, Elizabeth Donnan, James G. de Roulhac 
Hamilton, and S. E. Morison. H. E. Bourne, A. M. Schlesinger, Waldo G. 
Leland, and Harry J. Carman also attended the meeting on the invitation of the 
council. 

The minutes of the meetings of the ad interim committee for 1929 were 
approved. 

The secretary briefly summarized reports from certain committees of the 
association which did not require legislative action. 

The treasurer reported briefly on the finances of the association. Some dis- 
cussion followed, particularly with regard to the cost of publication of the 
Review, and it was voted that the question of the cost of publishing it be referred 
to the board of editors for consideration and report. It was also voted to accept 
the provisional budget submitted by the treasurer. 

It was voted that a vote of thanks be extended to the Carnegie Institution for 
the use of its quarters during the period July 1, 1928, to November 1, 1929, and 
that the secretary be requested to write the appropriate authorities accordingly. 

It was voted that the name of the ‘‘committee on history and other social 
studies in the schools’? should be changed to the ‘‘commission on the social 
studies in the schools.” 

The council proceeded to discuss the recommendation of the ad interim com- 
mittee that authority be given to the treasurer to make an appeal to the mem- 
bership for support of the Writings on American History. After some discus- 
sion, it was voted, in lieu of the recommendation above mentioned, to increase 
the appropriation for the ‘“‘ Writings”’ for the year 1930 from $400 to $700. 

It was voted that the chairman of the committee on publications, in preparing 
the Annual Report for 1929, utilize the report for printing the Calhoun Papers 
edited by Profs. Chauncey 8. Boucher and Robert P. Brooks and supple- 
menting the collection edited in 1899 by Doctor Jameson. 

It was also voted that it be recommended to the chairman of the committee on 
publications that he place in the Annual Report such data as might be available 
with regard to papers read in the meetings of the association and later published. 
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It was voted that the appointment of an editor be referred to the ad interim 
committee, which should report back to the council at the December meeting. 

The council proceeded to discuss certain recommendations of the chairman of 
the committee on international relations to the effect that the association seek 
an appropriation from the Social Science Research Council to enable it to prepare 
a list of the diplomatic representatives of the United States as a part of the 
international list of diplomats undertaken by the international committee, and 
that the association also secure a subvention of $300 by application to the Social 
Science Research Council or some other source for assistance in the preparation 
of a descriptive list of the American newspapers that have been influential in the 
formation of public opinion, to be expended under the direction of Prof. E. B. 
Carroll, of Duke University, American member of the International Subcommittee 
on the Press. 

It was voted that the chairman of the committee on international relations be 
requested to formulate these projects in more detail and present them to the 
council at its December meeting. 

It was voted, at the request of the chairman of the committee on international 
cooperation, that the matter of an American member being appointed to the 
international subcommittee on chronology be referred to the committee on 
appointments. 

It was voted to defer action on the request of the chairman of the committee 
on international relations that the committee on history and other social studies 
in the schools be authorized to pay the expenses of American participation in the 
international committee on historical teaching. 

It was voted to extend an invitation to the Business Historical Society to 
meet with the association in 1930. 

It was voted to authorize the creation of a committee on more permanent 
quarters and to request the committee on appointments to bring in nominations 
for such committee. 

It was voted to constitute a committee on historical inscriptions and monu- 
ments, to be composed of not more than nine members, and whose function should 
be to give advice as to the accuracy and appropriateness of proposed inscriptions 
and monuments. 

The council adjourned at 12.45 p. m. 

The council reassembled at 2 p. m. 

Professor Krey addressed the council with regard to the work of the committee 
on history and other social studies in the schools. Some discussion followed, in 
which the president of the association stressed the desirability of emphasizing in 
the work of the commission views other than the strictly conventional ones often 
held in regard to social institutions. 

It was voted to refer to the chairman of the commission of social studies in 
schools, with power, the request of the chairman of the committee on interna- 
tional relations, that the commission on social studies in the schools be authorized 
to pay the expenses of American participation in the international committee of 
historical teaching. 

It was voted that, in the opinion of the council, expenditures for clerical 
assistance in the administration of the revolving fund should be made from the 
revenues of that fund. 

It was voted that the council recommend to the association that the next annual 
meeting of the association be held in Cambridge, the dates to be later determined. 

Professor Fox reported for the committee on policy. His report is appended 
in full.™ 


See pp. 89 ff. 
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After some discussion, it was voted that the question of discontinuing payment 
for articles and reviews in the American Historical Review (a step recommended 
by Professor Fox’s committee) be referred to the board of editors for consideration 
and report. 

It was voted to adopt a project for the publication of source materials illustrat- 
ing the early legal history of the United States.!2 Professor Greene was appointed 
to determine the scope of this investigation with power to appoint others. 

It was voted to approve the association of a trust company with the treasurer 
and the treasurer designate of the association in the administration of the funds 
of the association. 

The council adjourned at 4.45 p. m. 

The council reassembled on the morning of November 30 at 10 a. m. Mr. 
E. V. Greene presided in the absence of the chairman. Present: E. V. Greene, 
D. C. Munro, J. F. Jameson, W. T. Root, Elizabeth Donnan, James G. De R, 
Hamilton. A. M. Schlesinger, H. E. Bourne, and Harry J. Carman were also 
present on the invitation of the council. 

It was voted that an appropriate portion of the Beveridge fund should be de- 
voted to the preparation of one or more volumes on materials illustrative of the 
state of public opinion in the United States before the Civil War, and that the 
preparation and supervision of this work should be entrusted to a committee of 
three, composed of Profs. Ulrich B. Phillips, chairman, A. C. Cole, and R. F. 
Nichols. It was voted that, in the temporary absence of Professor Phillips, 
Professor Nichols should act as chairman, and that the proportion of the income 
of the Beveridge fund to be devoted to this work should be determined by the 
committee just named. It was also voted that the first vice president should 
communicate these plans to Mrs. Beveridge and should have authority to make 
suitable arrangements as to personnel. 

It was voted to authorize an appropriation not to exceed $300 from the Gris- 
wold fund for preliminary conferences in connection with the project of a study 
of materials in legal history. 

It was voted that the income derived from any fund of the association when not 
expended should be added to capital, unless the council directs to the contrary. 

It was voted that the question of cooperating in the search for a publication of 
materials relating to the life of Gen. Casimir Pulaski, as requested by Mr. Francis 
Pulaski, be referred to Professor Morison for consideration and recommendation 
to the council, and that Mr. Pulaski be informed of the action taken. 

It was voted, in accordance with the recommendation of the ad interim com- 
mittee, that the committee on endowments as at present formed be dissolved and 
that a new committee, not to exceed six members, be appointed to consider the 
situation in regard to the endowment of the association and the steps which it 
would be desirable to take in the future for the increase thereof. 

The council proceeded to discuss appointments to the committees of the 
association. 

Professor Root presented the recommendations of the committee on appoint- 
ments. These recommendations were discussed in relation to each committee, 
and provisional action taken. After the conclusion of Professor Root’s report, 
general action was taken confirming the previous decisions arrived at. The 
following committees are therefore appointed for the vear 1930: 

I. Editorial board of American Historical Review.—H. E. Bourne, managing 
editor, and member of board ex officio. Six members of the board as follows: 
Arthur C. Cole, Verner W. Crane, Sidney B. Fay, J. F. Jameson, James Westfall 
Thompson, and Tenney Frank. 


12 See pp. 93 ff. 
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II. Ad interim committee-—To be composed as follows: President, secretary, 
and treasurer of the association; and Dixon R. Fox, J. Franklin Jameson, 
and S. E. Morison. 

III. Committee on national archives.—Charles Moore, chairman; Tyler Dennett, 
J. F. Jameson, W. G. Leland, Eben Putnam, and W. F. Willoughby. (James B. 
Wilbur is dead and W. F. Willoughby is appointed to take his place.) 

IV. Committee on documentary historical publications of the United States Gov- 
ernment.—J. F. Jameson, chairman; C. M. Andrews, 8. F. Bemis, H. B. Learned, 
J. B. McMaster, Charles Moore, S. G. L. Sioussat, Mark Sullivan, Charles 
Warren, Dumas Malone (Washington), W. K. Boyd (Duke), and Joseph Schafer 
(Wisconsin Historical Society). (Malone and Boyd and Schafer are new mem- 
bers to take the places of A. ¢. McLaughlin, F. J. Turner, and W. C. Ford.) 

V. Committee on endowment.—The old committee of large membership was 
discontinued and the following committee of five takes its place: J. P. Baxter, 3d, 
Harvard, chairman; C. B. Coleman, Harry J. Carman, Sanam Read, and the 
treasurer of the association. 

VI. Historical manuscripts committee —T. C. Pease, chairman; R. G. Adams, 
Elizabeth Donnan, R. C. McGrane, N. D. Mereness, J. C. Parish (University of 
California at Los Angeles), Wayne Stevens (Dartmouth), and J. G. de R. Ham- 
ilton (University of North Carolina). (New members are Parish, Stevens, and 
cans” while P. C. Phillips and M. P. Robinson, of the old committee, are 
eft off. 

VII. Public archives committee—C. W. Ramsdell, University of Texas, chair- 
man; J. H. Edmonds, T. M. Marshall, J. G. Randall, and J. B. Hedges (of Clark). 
(G. 8S. Goddard, chairman of the former committee, left off, and Ramsdell is made 
chairman. J. B. Hedges takes the place of Goddard.) 

VIII. Commission on the Social Studies in the Schools.—The commission as now 
constituted is as follows: A. C. Krey, chairman; Frank W. Ballou, Charles A. 
Beard, Isaiah Bowman, Ada Comstock, George 8S. Counts, Edmund E. Day, Guy 
S. Ford, Ernest Horn, Henry Johnson, Leon C. Marshall, C. E. Merriam, Jesse 
Newlon, Jesse F. Steiner, and Carlton J. H. Hayes. (Carlton J. H. Hayes is 
appointed to take the place of W. E. Lingelbach. Evarts B. Greene is left off 
the list, and upon the recommendation of Krey, chairman, the appointment of 
someone to take Greene’s place is deferred to the December meeting of the council 
to give time to Krey to think over the matter.) 

IX. Committee on membership of the American Historical Association—Laurence 
B. Packard, Amherst, chairman; G. G. Andrews (Iowa), Julian Bretz (Cornell), E. 
Merton Coulter (Georgia), Waldemar Westergaard (University of California at 
Los Angeles), and Alexander J. Wall, New York. (Packard takes the chairman- 
ship in place of Nichols, who resigns. Coulter takes the place of Dumas Malone. 
Westergaard takes the place of Nichols. Alexander J. Wall is added to the 
committee to take care of membership from the historical societies.) 

X. Committee on the Carnegie fund for publications.—E. P. Cheyney, chairman; 
Waldo G. Leland, Evarts B. Greene, Violet Barbour (Vassar), and Marcus W. 
Jernegan (Chicago). (Jernegan takes the place of Jameson; Greene, as incoming 
president, takes the place of Robinson, outgoing president, and Violet Barbour 
takes the place of Shipman.) 

XI. Jusserand medal commiittee—Carl L. Becker, chairman; Merle E. Curti 
(Smith College), and Crane Brinton (Harvard). (These three replace entirel 
the old committee of three, which consisted of G. C. Sellery, chairman, E. M. 
Carroll, and C. D. Hazen.) 

XII. George L. Beer prize committee—W. L. Langer (Harvard), chairman; 
Parker T. Moon, T. W. Riker, P. W. Slosson, and Charles E. Fryer (McGill). 
(The old committee remains the same, except that Langer takes the chairmanship 
in place of Lybyer, who is left off, and Fryer is given the place of Palm.) 

XIII. John H. Dunning prize committee—Ulrich B. Phillips, chairman; A. O. 
Craven (Chicago), and J. G. de R. Hamilton (University of North Carolina). 
(Hamilton and Craven take the places of Walter Fleming and Earl G. Swem of the 
old committee.) 

XIV. Herbert Baxter Adams prize committee——Louis Gottschalk, chairman; 
Judith Williams (Wellesley). Eugene N. Curtis (Goucher), Paul B. Jones, and 
Preserved Smith. (Frederick Duncalf, Vera L. Brown, and William Langer of 
me — are left off and the places taken by Gottschalk, Williams, and 

urtis. 

XV. Committee on international cooperation—Waldo G. Leland, chairman; 
Eloise Ellery, Carl R. Fish, J. F. Jameson, Bernadotte Schmitt, Herbert I. 
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Priestley (University of California), and Frederick B. Artz (Oberlin.) (Priestley 
com 9% are new members who take the places of Sidney B. Fay and Charles 
oore. 

XVI. Delegates to the American Council of Learned Societies —C. H. Haskins, 
and J. F. Jameson. (There was a question whether Mr. Haskins wished to serve 
further but it was the feeling of the council that he should be continued if he so 
desired. It was proposed that nothing be done in the matter until the December 
er of the council and meanwhile that Mr. Haskins be sounded out about the 
matter. 

XVII. Committee on historicai research in colleges—Fred A. Shannon, Kansas 
State Agricultural College, chairman; Troyer Anderson (Swarthmore), Alfred H. 
Sweet (Washington and Jefferson), C. C. Pearson (Wake Forest), Bertha H. 
Putnam (Mount Holyoke), and Clarence E. Carter (Miami.) (E. M. Coulter, 
W. E. Lunt, and Henry W. Wriston are left off, and the new members are 
Anderson, Sweet, Pearson, and Carter.) 

XVIII. Committee on program for the forty-sizth annual meeting.—Richard A. 
Newhall, Williams College, chairman; 8S. E. Morrison (Harvard), Laura A. White 
(University of Wyoming), Edgar E. Robinson (Stanford), Albert Hyma (Michi- 
gan), W. L. Westerman (Columbia), Godfrey Davies (Chicago), W. K. Boyd 
(Duke), and Reginald G. Trotter (Queens University, Kingston, Canada). In 
— three members ex officio, C. B. Coleman, Dexter Perkins, and Oscar C. 

tine. 

XIX. Justin Winsor prize committee-—This committee stands as it is, as it does 
not discharge its duties until next year. The committee is as follows: Thomas 
M. Marshall, chairman; Kathleen Bruce, Allan Nevins, William S. Robertson, 
and Wayne E. Stevens. 

XX. Committee on bibliography.—This committee stands as it is: Henry R. 
Shipman, chairman, William Allison, Solon J. Buck, Sidney B. Fay, Augustus H. 
Shearer, with the addition of Grace G. Griffin. 

XXI. Committee on International Yearbook of Historical Bibliography.—Dis- 
continued and Miss Griffin, of that committee, in charge of the international 
yearbook, is made a member of the committee on bibliography. 

XXII. Committee on bibliography of modern British history—Committee stands 
as it is, composed of E. P. Cheyney, chairman; Arthur L. Cross, Godfrey Davis, 
Roger B. Merriman, Wallace Notestein, Conyers Read, and Caroline F. Ware. 

XXIII. Committee on publications—Leo F. Stock, Washington, constitutes 
the sole member of this committee. 

XXIV. Conference of historical societies —Stands as it is: Albert R. Newsome, 
president; C. B. Coleman, secretary. 

XV. Representaiives in the International Committee of Historical Sciences.— 
Waldo G. Leland. (Paul Van Dyke, of Princeton, is left off as he has returned 
to this country, and the council decided to leave it to the ad interim committee 
to appoint someone to his place at a later date.) 

XXVI. Representatives in the committee for the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences.—This committee stands as it is: Carl Becker, Clarence H. Haring, and 
Carlton J. H. Hayes. 

XXVII. Delegates in the Social Science Research Council.—Guy S. Ford, Carl- 
ton J. H. Hayes, and Arthur M. Schlesinger. 

XXVIII. Committee on the bibliography of travel—Solon J. Buck. 

XXIX. Representatives for the Social Science Research Council’s Journal of 
Abstracts —Sidney B. Fay, William L. Langer, and Viola Barnes (Mt. ~~: 
(Miss Barnes takes the place of Joseph C. Green of the old committee. It was 
understood that the chairman of the appointment committee should consult with 
Mr. Chapin with regard to the membership of this committee.) 


The following new committees were created and the members appointed as 


follows: 


International subcommittee on chronology —Eugene H. Byrne, Wisconsin. 
Committee on permanent quarters.—The treasurer-to-be, the secretary, Charles 


Moore, and H. E. Bourne. 
Committee on historical inscriptions.—C. B. Coleman, chairman; D. R. Fox, 


S. E. Morison, Charles Moore, Joseph Schafer, R. D. W. Connor, and Edmond 
S. Meany. 

It was voted that the secretary formulate a word of greeting to be sent by 
wire to Prof. C. H. Haskins. 
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It was voted that the appointment of a delegate to a meeting of the Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences be referred to the ad interim com- 
mittee with power. 

It was voted that the secretary and Mr. Morison be requested to bring in a 
list of names for the committee on local arrangements for 1930. 

It was voted to appropriate $100 additional for the expenses of the committee 
on local arrangements for 1929. 

The meeting adjourned at 12.45 p. m. 

Dexter Perkins, Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PoLicy 


To one who observes from the outside, the American Historical Association 
seems to be administered by a continuous miracle. It has a record of distin- 
guished achievement carried through for the most part by such occasional vol- 
untary service as busy men and women, here and there, could afford to give. 
The exceptional devotion of a few like Doctor Jameson, Professor Haskins, and 
the late Professor Bassett, a devotion and sacrifice upon which in right or prudence 
no organization should count, has given consistency and energy to policy, but 
there has been no one who could make the multiform work of the association 
his main concern. The Royal Historical Society and the Historical Association 
in England have each their paid secretary, though, in the opinion of the present 
writer, the scale and scope of neither enterprise is as great as that of the American 
Historical Association. 

Much excellent work has been done by our special committees, but it must 
be admitted that many, if not most committees have failed to realize their full 
purpose, probably for want of that prodding stimulus which a full-time secretary 
could and would give. But he would do much more than merely rally the energies 
of such committees. He could aid them in getting information, especially in 
statistical inquiries. He could give publicity to their needs and finally to their 
findings. Through his wide contacts, he would accumulate for the Review 
many more news notes of interest to historians than could possibly come other- 
wise to the attention of the editor. Until we find it possible to support a full- 
time editor, the secretary might well take over the task of insuring a high and 
continuous standard of printer’s style, rules of citation, etc., in the books pub- 
lished by means of the association’s revolving fund. 

There is much uncertainty as to the desirability of a large increase in mem- 
bership in this association. To be one of 3,000 on our roll can not be called an 
honor and we have done well to abandon the farce of solemnly considering names 
proposed for membership before issuing an invitation, but, nevertheless, member- 
ship in this company of 3,000 or so does imply a considerable scholarly interest. 
If we increased the roll to 20,000 (about the enrollment of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science), it may well be doubted if that impli- 
cation would be fair. The Review might conceivably decline in scholarly credit 
as it sought to satisfy the marginal thousands who might not be expected to 
relish the austere diet that has been developed by Doctor Jameson and his suc- 
cessors. We do not wish to see the Review become “‘popular”’ at the sacrifice 
of its quality. But it seems to this committee that, by assiduous promotion, 
enough Americans really affected with a concern for history might be found to 
triple our present membership. The cause of historical interests could be better 
served throughout the country with a constituency of this size. The responsi- 
bility for such increase would rest upon, or rather would agitate, the secretary 
during the first few years of his incumbency. There would be, incidentally, a 
very substantial increase in income due to this increased membership. 
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The number of funds and foundations has multiplied in this country in the 
last 10 years. Though not yet an overwhelming fashion, there has been a growing 
tendency so to endow research. Under a real conviction that history is good 
for people, we wish that historical] research might receive a proper share of such 
opportunities. But it requires a special acquaintance and constant vigilance to 
see that some of such support is allotted to really able historians who have proj- 
ects under way and, conversely, that individual historians have effectively called 
to their attention the opportunities of this kind which might otherwise pass by 
the most appropriate scholars quite unnoticed. It must be remembered that it is 
the sole business of these foundations to spend money wisely for the public good. 
We believe that many of our enterprises are richly deserving of such aid. But the 
presentation of their claims may frequently require the time, attention, and physi- 
cal presence of a man thoroughly acquainted with the personnel of the associa- 
tion and the various projects under way. Only a full-time secretary could do 
this work of critical importance. The secretary’s office would be a service station 
for members of the association arriving in Washington to undertake research. 
He could furnish letters of introduction, hold mail for members, advise as to the 
practical possibilities of work, point out overlaps in research enterprises and, out 
of his local experience, even give counsel on such matters as board and lodging. 
We think that a good man would, by thought and energy, create his own sphere of 
usefulness. 

A capital sum of at least $200,000 would be required to secure, house, and ade- 
quately assist such a secretary. An effort should certainly be made to interest 
some philanthropist or philanthropic foundation in this opportunity, at first, 
perhaps, upon a trial basis, The great asset of the association has been the lively 
interest and cooperation of its members. The appointment of a full-time secre- 
tary would not, in the opinion of this committee, kill this amateur spirit, but 
rather guide it to far more substantial results. If, by some chance, a person could 
be found who had the rare combination of talents fitting him to be both editor 
and secretary, we might make such an arrangement with somewhat less funds. 

In the correspondence and interviews which this committee has conducted, 
one general agreement emerges, that the American Historical Review should have 
prior claim on the attention and financial support of the association. To most 
members, correctly observes one correspondent, it is the association. In the 
present condition of funds, any proposal involving an increased expenditure may 
have only an academic interest, yet the committee believes the result of their 
inquiry and consideration might interest the council. 

No one has reported any considerable dissatisfaction with the quality of the 
Review nor suggested the discontinuance of any of its present departments. Most 
of our informants would desire its enlargement, not by larger bulk in each num- 
ber, but by more frequent appearance. The prevailing sentiment favors a bi- 
monthly, if it could be financed. One member doubted if there were enough 
really first-class articles to furnish six numbers, but no such misgiving was ex- 
pressed elsewhere. We suggest, in addition to the kinds of articles which have 
been printed, that shortly after the death of a really distinguished historian, 
especially if an American, some one be designated to prepare a biographical and 
critical article estimating, as nearly as may be possible at the time, the significance 
of his work. The appearance of new periodicals like the Journal of Modern 
History, the Hispanic-American Historical Review, etc., it is felt, in no way affects 
the Review; it should take a larger part, not a smaller, in this growing trend of 
periodical publication. 

Most of our correspondents spoke of the book reviews as the most valuable 
feature, and wished they might be increased in number. ! Some wished that more 
European publications were discussed. The committee believes it would be an 
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excellent innovation to have, as often as possible, review articles where a com- 
petent author, in considering six or eight books which deal with similar or related 
subjects, could comment upon any tendencies which he may discern in the treat- 
ment of a field. A member of this council, Professor Treat, suggested to the 
committee that the Review in its present form be published bimonthly, with a 
bulletin appearing in the intervening months except August. The latter would be 
considerably smaller than the Review and would contain the notes and news 
and the items chronologically arranged which now are printed in the Review 
and also as many short reviews as possible. Instead of four articles, each number 
of the Review itself might print six, together with more long reviews. One of the 
articles in each number might be a review article of the kind described above. 
This would make 36 articles rather than the present 16. Obviously, any such 
enlargement of the Review awaits a considerable enlargement of funds. A full- 
time editor would be necessary, though he might, as has before been indicated, 
expect some aid from the secretary in the preparation of the bulletin. The added 
printing cost might be met, at least in part, by a change of policy. 

During the two years 1927 and 1928, the Review spent $3,736.50 in payment 
to contributors. The sums paid to the individual writers are really not enough 
to constitute an inducement; at least one State magazine pays considerably more. 
Two or three of our correspondents suggested that the Review pay a more nearly 
adequate return. It is the recommendation of this committee, however, that it 
pay nothing at all. That is, for example, the policy of the English Historical 
Review. It is a professional distinction to appear in our Review. There is no 
historian in this country but is proud to be asked to contribute or to have an 
offering accepted. In other words, the money scheduled to be paid plays little or 
no part in determining the purpose of the writers to contribute to the Review. 
Some, at least, never get over a certain surprise, albeit pleasant, at getting a 
check a few weeks after a contribution has been published. This committee 
would be pleased to have the council at least consider the saving of nearly $2,000 
a year on this item on the Review as at present constituted. If the Review were 
enlarged, this saving would be the more important. 

Before leaving the subject of the Review, it is pleasant to make a recommen- 
dation that involves very little cost, a recommendation made on the suggestion 
of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. In a country as large as ours, where personal 
contacts and acquaintance are less possible, it would aid in identifying a con- 
tributor if, beside his name, there were printed that of the institution or the place 
with which he is associated. 

Scholarship, the discovery of new truth, seldom pays its own way; especially 
is this true in the humanities. Once a side line of the clergy or the hobby of 
wealthy aristocrates, it has been secularized and democratized along with the schools 
and universities. Generally speaking, those who have the taste, capacity, and 
training for scholarship must give all their time and energy for teaching for a 
living. Not only does society at large miss their contributions, but their teach- 
ing itself without the nourishment of personal harvests in new fields becomes a 
dry routine. 

For many years historians, as well as others, have wished that some means 
might be found to overcome the economic obstacles to continuing the adventure 
of research for those who, by taking their last degree, had passed out of the status 
of pupil. Had the American Historical Association been in possession of funds 
15 years ago, it might reasonably have devoted a large proportion of them to 
grants in aid of young scholars in the journeyman period, that is, doctors of 
philosophy between the ages of 25 and 35. But in that interim foundations have 
been set up that make more and more provision for the younger scholars of well- 
proved capacity who have definite and practicable projects in hand. In the 
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sixty-odd awards made annually by the John Simon Guggenheim Foundation, 
history has had its share; in the 20 fellowships of the Social Science Research 
Council, year after year, it has enjoyed a considerably larger proportion; and 
there have been a number of appointments in this field from the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies. It would be extravagant to say that financial aid is at 
hand for all really able scholars whose capacities for research make certain that 
they could use a free year to great advantage. Nevertheless, the hard-driven 
young Ph. D. who yearns for scholarly opportunities, is in a better position to-day 
than he was. 

Many scholars, however, survive the age of 35. They fall into four classes: 
First, those who were not so scholarly after all and who, though they may prove 
excellent fathers, very agreeable companions, and effective citizens, are content 
to let others write the books, and think vacation is a time to rest from academic 
labor; second, those who win their way to production by the’zealous use of the 
summer interval and otherwise; third, those who, because of heavy teaching 
schedules and perhaps equally heavy committee assignments, find the summer 
their only season of scholarly opportunity, but whose geographical isolation unre- 
lieved by financial surplus makes impossible the work in great libraries or special 
collections which they are both anxious and competent to do; fourth, the really 
distinguished scholars who can give a large amount of their time to their important 
projects but who find this time sadly insufficient to accomplish the myriad details 
of notetaking which are essential in rounding out the material for an extensive 
standard work. 

No slur is cast upon the first class—many an academic community is richer for 
their presence—but they need not concern us here. The second class, by energy 
oftentimes helped by good fortune and perhaps some prudence in choosing tasks 
well adapted to their circumstances, apparently need no one’s aid. The third 
and fourth classes, however, may well have our attention. 

Let us begin with the last named. We all know men of outstanding ability 
deeply engaged in great tasks which they are likely never to finish for want of 
secretarial help. Such a man may be well paid as academic salaries go and yet 
be quite unable to hire a research assistant. Such a subvention should be given 
only to a scholar who has demonstrated great capacity for his extensive work, 
possibly through the publication of several volumes of it. His quality would be 
well known to this council or to any committee, so that a mistaken choice would 
be very unlikely. A subvention would be more than a mere grant in aid, but 
would have the character of a grand prize. An assignment of $2,000 might be 
made annually for this purpose from the Beveridge fund. The Beveridge Award 
would be a great distinction, something that the recipient would be glad to have 
prominently mentioned in his biographical sketch in Who’s Who. The implica- 
tion would be that he was carrying on his work in the spirit of the late Senator 
Beveridge himself. 

The third class mentioned above is numerous. College presidents and associa- 
tion committees harp upon the need for research during the summer vacation, 
but there are many teachers in small colleges whose family budgets could not 
possibly be so conjured as to allow them a two months’ sojourn in Washington 
or Madison or Cambridge or New York, to say nothing of London or Paris. 
A Guggenheim or a Social Science Research Council fellow might be expected to 
produce a book as the fruit of his year’s research. The beneficiary we here con- 
template might produce an article for a scholarly publication or a paper for a 
professional meeting. Even if in some cases nothing found its way to print, 
the experience might be of immense benefit to his teaching. His mind fertilized 
by contact with original sources, his self-respect increased by the sense of personal 
discoveries, he could speak as one having authority, perhaps to the astonishment 
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as well as the inspiration of his classes. A man whose doctoral dissertation lay 
10 years behind him, years unmarked by notable contribution, might, by such an 
experience, be brought back into active scholarly life again. It is suggested that 
10 summer research awards, each of $300, be made from the Beveridge fund. 
Each applicant should be able to state a worthy project appropriate for two 
months’ intensive study at a designated center. Each recipient should file a 
report with the committee on award setting forth what has been accomplished. 
There is no doubting that donors are attracted by well-defined and personal 
enterprises. It may very well be that the number of such awards could be 
increased to 20 by finding 10 persons who would give $6,000 each, by bequest or 
otherwise, especially if the awards were denominated fellowships and each bore 
the name of the benefactor. 

If we are to attract the favorable attention of prospective donors, it seems to 
this committee that we must make our financial administration more obviously 
safe and effective. There is no doubt in the minds of this committee that the 
administration under our treasurer has been both. But two factors have to be 
considered: (1) We have much more invested funds on hand than formerly, and 
(2) we are perhaps more concerned with outside opinion, and therefore with 
superficial appearance as well as fact. It has been brought to our attention 
that, to some business men who might be helpful to our cause, our practice seems 
too casual. This committee recommends the retention of the office of treasurer 
as a receiver of dues, but suggests that constitutional changes be made, if neces- 
sary, to permit the appointment of a trust company as cotrustee with the treas- 
urer, no investment to be made without the consent of both. The impersonality 
of a trust company, its likelihood of perpetuity and reputation for competency 
would, we think, reassure donors. We have so much to care for now that it 
might well prove difficult to obtain a man who, as treasurer, would take full 
responsibility for looking after all these investments. Something would be saved 
in the cost of bonding; something might be gained by more lucrative investment 
as managed by a professional agency. But the chief gain would come in the 
appearance of solidarity to donors and prospective donors. This would, in the 
opinion of the committee, be worth the cost. The trust company should be 
selected in conference with the treasurer and the contract should not cover more 
than three years. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Dixon Ryan Fox, Chairman. 

NovEMBER 15, 1929. 


PROJECT FOR THE PUBLICATION OF THE SoURCES OF EARLY AMERICAN LEGAL 
History 


OBJECT 


In planning a program for the publication of the sources of early American 
legal history, the sponsors might very well be guided by the policy of the Selden 
Society in England. The object of such a series of publications would be to 
encourage the study and advance the knowledge of the history of American law. 
This object would be carried into effect mainly by collecting and editing in a con- 
venient form materials for students to work upon in their own way. 

Large quantities of material of the most valuable kind, illustrative of the 
growth of American law in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, lie buried, 
often unindexed and uncalendared, in State and local archives and among court 
records. In fact, the absence of abridgments of the reported cases render the 
principal source material more inaccessible than the year books. Much of this 
material consists of official law reports. 
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LOCATION OF MATERIAL 


While it is desirable to have the entire field thoroughly investigated, it might 
prove expedient to confine early manuscript research to Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, New York, and Maryland, as all these jurisdictions were established before 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and, in all, valuable unpublished material 
is accessible. Useful guides to this material include: 


Massachusetts: 
Carroll D. Wright, Report on the Custody and Condition of the Public 


Records (Boston, 1889), pp. 316-332. 
Catalogue of Records and Files in the Office of the Clerk of the Supreme 
Judicial Court, revised, 1896; Boston, 1897. 
New York: 
' I. N. Phelps Stokes, Iconography of Manhattan Island, VI, 185-223. 
Greene and Morris, A Guide to the Principal Sources for Early American 
History, pp. 208—212. 
Connecticut: 
L. M. Hubbard and C. J. Hoadley, Report of the Secretary of State and 
State Librarian on Ancient Court Records (1889). 
A. C. Bates, Report on the Public Archives, Amer. Hist. Assn., Annual 
Report, 1900, II, 26-36. 
Maryland: 
Mrs. H. D. Richardson, Report, Amer. Hist. Assn., Annual Report, 1905, 


I, 367 et sec. 
Catalogue of MSS. and Printed Matter in the Court of Appeals, Annap- 


olis, Md. (November, 1926). 

Preliminary investigations might first be made in the office of the clerk of the 
Supreme Judicial Court for the County of Suffolk, Boston; in the State Library, 
Hartford, Conn.; in the Hall of Records, New York City; and in the Court of 
Appeals, Annapolis, Md. 

Valuable official law reports are often in the hands of private institutions 
(see e. g., Greene and Morris, Guide, pp. 212-228, for New York; also the Athe- 
nzum, Boston, which has county records); and such material should be included 
in the investigation with a view to printing. 


GENERAL PLAN OF PUBLICATION 


1. First in importance would be the publication of significant law reports of 
the superior and general courts for the seventeenth century, and the elimination 
by this process of lacune. Since the published Records of the Court of Assist- 
ants of Massachusetts cover the period adequately (1630-1692), attention might 
well be devoted to Connecticut, New York, and Maryland. In Connecticut the 
Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut (1636-1776) include the brief 
minutes of general court sessions; but in the supplementary unprinted papers 
are found the arguments of counsel and the judgments, from which may be 
derived the ratio decidendi and the available precedents. This same criticism 
may be made of the Maryland Archives. While the judicial records for New 
Netherlands in print are plentiful, little has been published for New York under 
English rule in the seventeenth century. Such a publication as the Minutes 
of the Superior Court of Judicature, 1693-1701, in New York Historical Society 
Collections, 1912 (pp. 39-214), contains merely the skeleton minutes, of little 
value without the file papers. A collection of the important cases which came 
before the superior court might be published which would include pertinent 
extracts from the file papers among cases now filed in current litigation in the 
county clerk’s office, New York. 

2. By analogy to the Selden Society’s publication of extracts from the Eyre 
and Assize Rolls and of county and town material in medieval England, a volume 
of selected extracts from the records of representative county courts in the 
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American colonies in the seventeenth century would prove most profitable, due 
to the interesting character of this local litigation. The Records and Files of 
Quarterly Courts of Essex County Mass. (1638-1683, 8 vols.; Salem, 1911-1921), 
might serve as a model wherein intelligent use was made of the file papers. Since 
seventeenth-century Massachusetts and Pennsylvania are well represented by 
such publications (the latter by Chester County Court Records, 1681-1697; and 
Upland Court Records, 1676-1681; in Pennsylvania Historical Society Memoirs, 
VII, 9-203), profitable material might be published for Connecticut, New York, 
and either Maryland or Virginia, where the county records which Bruce used 
advantageously appear to offer much of value for the student of social and eco- 
nomic as well as legal history. 

3. Aside from the publication of a few pages relating to the manorial courts 
of Maryland (Johnson, Old Maryland Manors, in Johns Hopkins Studies), the 
réle of the manor in the judicial system in such colonies as New York and Mary- 
land has never been revealed. An investigation of the sources of these manorial 
court records might profitably be conducted. 

4. The development of the courts of chancery and the activities of the gov- 
ernor’s council in dispensing equitable relief in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries might be developed in extracts from unpublished material of repre- 
sentative colonies. The judicial activities of the governor and council in matters 
relating to domestic relations and divorce law would be of further interest to 
the legal historian. For instance, a folio volume of court records, bound as 
Divorce, 1760-1786, in the office of the clerk of the Supreme Judicial Court 
for the County of Suffolk, Boston, might justify publication in part or in en- 
tirety. The question of domestic relations could be developed further in a 
special volume dealing with the disciplinary activities of the colonial churches; 
Massachusetts and Virginia could be selected as representative colonies in which 
to study the subject. In this way source material relating to the ‘‘canon-law” 
phase of colonial legal history would be placed before the scholar. 

5. The eighteenth-century problem demands special attention. While Vir- 
ginia is represented by the Reports of Randolph and Barradall of Decisions of 
the General Court of Virginia (1728-1741, 2 vols.; and by Jefferson, 1730-1740, 
1768-1772), other colonies have not fared as well. Dallas for Pennsylvania, 
Quincy for Massachusetts, and Harris and McHenry for Maryland comprise 
virtually all that has been published from 1700 down to the Revolution. Since 
the field is a vast one, much might be gained by concentrating on one jurisdiction. 
Probably the most suitable for publication are the records of the Superior Court 
of Judicature of Massachusetts (33 fol. vols., 1693-1780). Selected cases might 
profitably be published, supplemented by pertinent file papers which are in 
great abundance (900 fol. vols.) and carefully indexed in the office of the clerk 
of the Supreme Judicial Court for the County of Suffolk, Boston, Mass. 

6. Materials illustrating the education, training, practice, and legal concepts 
of the colonial and postrevolutionary attorney could likewise be included in the 
project. Selections might be made from such items as the Abridgment of Judge 
Roger Mompesson, the Form Book of Joseph Murray, both in the Columbia 
University Law Library; from the briefs of John Read, of New England, and of 
John Tabor Kempe (attorney general of New York, 1752-1777), in the New 
York Historical Society; from the correspondence of American attorneys at the 
Inns of Courts, such as Joseph Reed, of New Jersey (New York Historical 
Society); and critical comments and extracts might be published of manuscript 

law treatises, which should be carefully edited,and,compared with the con- 
temporary English works. 

All volumes in the project should contain a full legal subject index, a complete 
index of names and of all persons and places, and a critical introduction. id 
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7. In conclusion, a further object of such a project might be to serve as a 
clearing house of information of legal materials in course of publication through- 
out the country; to advise law libraries and historical societies, that might 
avail themselves of such services, of means of building up working collections of 
imprints, statutes, and court records; and to encourage the publication of guides 
to local manuscript and printed legal material, and of regional calendars. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION HELD IN THE WASHING- 
TON DUKE HOTEL, DURHAM, N. C., ON DECEMBER 29, 1929 


Present: The president, the first vice president, the second vice president, 
J. Franklin Jameson, Payson J. Treat, Elizabeth Donnan, J. G. de Roulhac 
Hamilton, and the secretary. Prof. R. J. Kerner also attended the meeting as a 
representative of the Pacific Coast Branch. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and, with minor corrections, were 
approved. 

The secretary of the association presented to the council invitations from Har- 
vard University and Radcliffe College to hold the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion in 1930 in Cambridge. It was voted to accept these invitations and to extend 
the thanks of the association to the institutions proffering them. The secretary 
also presented an invitation from the University of Minnesota to the association 
to hold its annual meeting in Minneapolis in 1931. A motion was made to accept 
this invitation, and it was then laid on the table to be discussed at the next session 
of the council. Invitations were also transmitted to the council from numberous 
bodies at Detroit to meet in that city in 1931. On these no action was taken. 

It was voted that a proposal formulated by Dr. J. Franklin Jameson with 
regard to the international project for a list of diplomats, requesting an appro- 
priation of $1,000 from the Social Science Research Council, be approved and 
submitted to the proper representative of that body. 

It was voted to elect Mr. Lowell Joseph Ragatz as editor of the association, the 
appointment to date from April 1, 1930. 

It was voted to defer action on the report of the committee on prizes and to 
request Mr. Louis Gottschalk, chairman of the committee on the Herbert Baxter 
Adams prize, to serve with the chairman of the other prize committees as chairman 
of a committee on the administration of prizes and to report to the council at its 
November meeting in 1930. 

It was voted to adopt a resolution presented by the chairman of the committee 
on documentary historical publications in the United States, memorializing the 
members of the proper committees in the Congress of the United States with 
regard to the preparation of a bicentennial edition of the writings of George 
Washington. The resolution is appended.” 

It was voted to adopt the following report of a special committee of one (Mr. 
8. E. Morison), constituted to report on the proposal of Count Francois Pulaski for 
cooperation between the association and the Polish Academy for the publication 
of papers relating to Gen. Casimir Pulaski. The report is as follows: 

The council of the American Historical Association has carefully considered the 
interesting proposal made by M. Francois Pulaski respecting cooperation with 
the Polish Academy in collecting material for the life of Gen. Casimir Pulaski. 
The council considers this work to be of high importance, not only for the history 


of the American Revolution, but also to strengthen the bonds of Polish-American 
amity. Unfortunately, they have neither the organization nor the resources 


See p. 98. 
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to perform the American share of such a task. They feel that the work of 
collecting material could best be done by some interested individual or group, 
possibly a graduate student in history in one of our universities, who should 
examine all the repositories of historical manuscripts in America in search of 
documents by or relating to General Pulaski. 

The secretary laid before the council a request from Professor Seligman, editor 
in chief of the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, that the traveling expenses of 
the members of the association for the joint committee to a meeting in New York 
City on January 31 should be defrayed by the association. It was voted to in- 
struct the secretary to reply to Professor Seligman that it was the sense of the 
council that such expenses should be paid by the body to which the services of 
the association’s representatives had been proffered. 

The Secretary laid before the council an inquiry from Mr. W. John Cooper as 
to the intention of the association to appoint delegates to a meeting of the Third 
International Congress of Spanish-American Geography and History, which is 
to be held at Seville, Spain. It was voted to instruct the secretary to communi- 
cate with Prof. Isaiah Bowman with regard to the matter. 

It was voted that Prof. E. B. Greene be appointed to participate with the 
secretary in the conference of secretaries called by the American Council of 
Learned Societies to meet in New York City on January 30, 1930. 

The secretary presented certain communications with regard to the American 
Historical Society, a purely commercial organization engaged in the business of 
raising money from various persons by publishing articles and portraits of their 
prominent relatives and not infreqeuently confused with the association. After 
some discussion it was voted to instruct the secretary to write to Mr. B. F. Lewis, 
the representative of this society in New York, requesting him to do what he 
could to make clear the distinction between the society and the association. 

The meeting adjourned to meet for luncheon and reassembled at 2 p. m. 

In the absence of the treasurer, the secretary submitted the budget. After 
some discussion it was approved provisionally, subject to later amendment. 
Professor Greene reported with regard to the progress made upon the projects 
voted by the council for the use of the Griswold and Beveridge funds. In the 
case of the former, he indicated that the project adopted by the council had been 
favorably received by Mrs. Griswold and that a conference of those particularly 
qualified in legal history would be held in New York in the course of the ensuing 
month. With regard to the Beveridge project, no reply had been received from 
Mrs. Beveridge, but communications had been established with Professor Nichols, 
of the special committee appointed to carry out the project. It was voted that 
the ad interim committee be given power to act upon such recommendations as 
might be made with regard to expenditures from the Griswold and Beveridge 
funds. 

The council then proceeded to discuss Professor Fox’s report from the com- 
mittee on policy. It was voted to recommend the following resolution for 
passage at the business meeting. 

In view of the increased responsibilities of the association and the multiplicity 
of tasks in which it is engaged and in view of the special report of the committee 
on policy, it is, in the opinion of the council, highly desirable that the association 


make provision for the establishment of a permanent secretariat and the council 
be authorized to take such steps toward that end as may be practicable. 


It was then voted to accept the report of Professor Fox’s committee and to 
place it on file. 

It was voted that the annual meeting of the association for 1930 should be held 
on December 29, 30, 31. 

The council then adjourned to meet on Monday, December 30, at 2 p. m, 
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98 AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS FROM THE Executive CouNcIL OF THE AMERICAN 
HIistToricaL ASSOCIATION 


The council of the American Historical Association begs leave to press most 
earnestly upon the attention of Congress the desirability of making provision in 
the present session for a comprehensive edition of the Writings of George Wash- 
ington as an element in the celebration of the two-hundredth anniversary of his 
birth. The Bicentennial Commission has recommended this as one of the chief 
portions of its program for such celebration. The existing editions of the Writings 
of Washington, one of them published 90 years ago, the other more than 40, are 
long since out of print. Copies of either are procurable at secondhand only at a 
very high cost, prohibitive to most individuals and libraries. 

Yet these ‘‘writings”’ are an historical source of incalculable value, a precious 
legacy from the chief founder of the Republic, whose letters and other writings, 
full of serene wisdom, unselfish patriotism, and noble feeling, ought to be acces- 
sible to every serious reader. If we as a Nation are to mark our celebration by 
any appreciation of our foremost character, to whom more than to any other we 
owe the gaining of our independence and the establishing of our national security, 
that purpose can never be so effectually served by any material construction as 
by laying before all readers those writings which exhibit the man himself, his 
wise and prudent directions in warfare, his lofty and sagacious counsels as 
President in time of peace. 

The materials for the proposed edition are in the possession of Congress, the 
most cherished possession of its Library. The plan of the Bicentennial Commis- 
sion contemplates their editing by the most accomplished student of Washing- 
ton manuscripts, Dr. John C. Fitzpatrick, whose name guarantees to the edition 
workmanship of the highest order. A bill providing for such a compilation 
passed the Senate in the closing days of the Seventieth Congress. The council of 
the American Historical Association earnestly hopes that legislation securing 
this most appropriate commemoration of Washington may be passed as early as 
is possible in the present session of Congress. 


[VorEep: That copies of the above memorial be sent to the Members of the 
respective committees of the Senate and House of Representatives on the Library, 
on Printing, and on Appropriations, and to the Members of the Commission for 
the Celebration of the Bicentennial Anniversary of the Birth of George Wash- 
ington.] 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN HIS- 
TORICAL ASSOCIATION HELD AT THE WASHINGTON DUKE 
HOTEL, DURHAM, N. C., DECEMBER 30, 1929, AT 2 P. M. 


Present: The president, the first vice president, the second vice president, J. 
Franklin Jameson, Elizabeth Donnan, Payson J. Treat, J. G. de Roulhac 
Hamilton, and. the secretary. Prof. H. E. Bourne, R. J. Kerner, T. C. Pease, 
L. B. Packard, and E. C. Carroll also attended the meeting. 

Professor Carroll addressed the committee with regard to a project sponsored 
by the International Committee of Historical Sciences for the preparation of a 
list of newspapers influential in the formation of public opinion. After some dis- 
cussion, it was voted to constitute a committee of two, composed of Prof. Allan 
Nevins and Professor Carroll, to report further with regard to this project to 
the ad interim committee before March 1, 1930. 

Dr. J. Franklin Jameson reported for the board of editors with regard to the 
expediency of paying for articles and reviews in the journal of the association. 
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He indicated that the board of editors was unanimously opposed to the abolish- 
ing of payment for articles and reviews. On motion of Prof. E. B. Greene, 
Doctor Jameson’s report was accepted. 

Prof. T. C. Pease reported for the Historical Manuscripts Commission with 
regard to the project of a guide to manuscript materials in American history in 
public archives. It was voted, in view of the constitution of a special commit- 
tee to consider this problem by the Social Science Research Council and the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, to request Professor Pease to confer with Prof. 
A. M. Schlesinger and Mr. W. G. Leland with regard to this project. 

It was voted that the council recommend to the association that it meet at 
Minneapolis in 1931. 

Prof. L. B. Packard addressed the council briefly with regard to the treasurer- 
ship situation. Mr. Fairfax Harrison haying been named by the nominating 
committee and having later signified his inability to serve, it was informally 
agreed with Professor Packard to present the name of Mr. Charles Moore as 
treasurer at the business meeting for regular election to that office. 

The secretary laid before the council declinations of certain members to serve 
upon committees to which they had been appointed. 

The council then proceeded to make appointments as follows: Delegate to the 
American Council of Learned Societies, Mr. E. P. Cheyney; committee on ar- 
rangements for the Cambridge meeting of the American Historical Association, 
Francis R. Hart, chairman; J. P. Baxter, 3d, Charles F. D. Belden, Charles K. 
Bolton, W. C. Endicott, William S. Ferguson, William L. Langer, 8. E. Morison, 
Francis Parkman, Edward M. Pickman, Mrs. Barrett Wendell; committee on 
appointments, Winfred T. Root, Elizabeth Donnan, U. B. Phillips, and the see- 
retary; committee on more permanent quarters, H. E. Bourne, chairman; H. 
Barrett Learned, Fairfax Harrison, Charles Moore, and the secretary; committee 
on program, R. H. Gabriel, chairman; committee on endowment, Christopher B. 
Coleman, chairman; 8. J. Buck; committee on documentary historical publications 
of the United States, S. F. Bemis, chairman; A. M. Schlesinger; public archives 
commission, Margaret C. Norton. 

It was voted to leave to the ad interim committee, with power, the selection 
of a chairman for the membership committee and the selection of a member of 
the commission of the social studies in the schools in place of Prof. E. B. Greene. 

It was voted to adopt the following resolution presented by Payson J. Treat. 

The council recommends to the association the passage of the following reso- 
lution: The American Historical Association expresses its great satisfaction 
at the measures which have been taken by the Public Buildings Commission and 
the Congress to provide a suitable repository for the archives of the United 
States. With a deep appreciation of the desirability and necessity of careful 
study in the planning of such a national archive building and in the adminis- 
tration of its priceless contents, the association authorizes and instructs its 
executive council to designate a suitable committee to wait upon the President 
of the United States to assure him of the interest of the association, and to invite 


his consideration of the appointment of a special committee to consider the 
question involved in the preservation and administration of the national archives. 


It was voted to instruct the secretary to extend the thanks of the association 
to those responsible for the conduct of the meeting of the association in Durham 
and Chapel Hill. 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


REGISTER OF ATTENDANCE AT THE FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
MEETING AT DURHAM AND CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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Abernethy, Thomas P. 
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Adair, E. R. 

Adams, E. D. 

Adams, Randolph G. 

Aderholdt, V. V. 

Aiton, Arthur Scott. 

Ambler, C. H. 

Ames, Herman V. 

Anderson, Dice Robins. 

Anderson, Mrs. Dice 
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Anderson, Frank Maloy. 

Anderson, Russell H. 
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Andrews, Charles M. 

Arnett, Alex M. 

Arnold, B. W., jr. 

Artz, F. B. 

Anscombe, Mrs. F. C. 
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Bainton, Roland H. 
Baldwin, Alice M. 
Barker, Corinne M. 
Barker, Eugene C. 
Barnes, James A. 
Barnes, Sherman B. 
Barnes, Viola F. 
Barnhart, John D. 
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Beale, Howard K. 
Bemis, Samuel Flagg 
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Benton, Elbert J. 
Bernstein, Judith. 
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Bieber, Ralph P. 
Bigelow, Bruce, III. 
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Binkley, Robert C. 
Binkley, W. C. 

Black, J. William. 
Blake, Nelson M. 
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Bosworth, Mary White. 
Bourne, Henry E. 
Bourne, Mrs. Henry E. 
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Brown, George W. 
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Buchanan, James S. 
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Burns, Edward M. 
Burr, George L. 
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Buthman, W. C. 
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Caldwell, Wallace E. 
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Campbell, Leslie H. 
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Carman, Harry J. 
Carr, Isaac N. 
Carroll, E. M. 
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Carter, Clarence E. 
Carter, Harvey L. 
Carter, Ruth. 
Catterall, Mrs. Ralph C. 
H. 
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Chaffin, Nora. 
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Chase, Lew Allen. 
Cheyney, Edward P. 
Childs, Mrs. Arney R. 
Christie, Francis A. 
Church, Alfred M. 


Clark, Dan E. 

Clark, David T. 

Clark, Dora Mae. 
Clark, Evan S. 

Clark, Thomas D. 
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Coates, W. H. 

Cole, Arthur Charles. 
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Collier, Mrs. John A. 
Collier, Katharine B. 
Collier, Theodore. 
Connor, R. D. W. 
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Couch, W. T. 
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Dale, Edward Everett. 
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Dalgliesh, W. Harold. 
Daniel, J. W. W. 
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Davidson, Philip. 
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d’Irsay, Dr. Stepheri. 
Dixon, Evalyn. 

Dodd, William E., jr. 
Dodge, Charlotte P. 
Donnan, Elizabeth. 
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Garrett, M. B. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE PACIFIC COAST BRANCH OF THE AMERI- 
CAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of 
the American Historical Association was held at the University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oreg., on Friday and Saturday, December 27-28, 
1929. The program committee consisted of Profs. Paul B. Schaeffer, 
University of California, chairman; Reginald F. Arragon, Reed 
College; Walter C. Barnes, University of Oregon; and Louis K. 
Koontz, University of California at Los Angeles. The committee on 
arrangements consisted of Profs. Donald G. Barnes, University of 
Oregon, chairman; Andrew Fish, University of Oregon; and Ernest 
V. Vaughn, Oregon State Agricultural College. 

Prof. Robert C. Clark, of the University of Oregon, presided over 
the Friday morning session, which was devoted to American history. 
The opening paper, read by Prof. F. H. Garver, of the University of 
Southern California, was entitled “‘Attendance at the First Continental 
Congress.”” The article was concerned with the correction of errors 
common in works on the congress. <A study of the credentials of the 
delegates and the journal of the congress shows that 62 delegates 
were elected, of whom 44 were present on the first day and 12 arrived 
later, making a total attendance of 56. The correct opening date 
was September 5, 1774. The name of the secretary was Charles 
Thomson, and the place of meeting was Carpenters’ Hall, both 
generally misspelled. The other paper of the morning was by Prof. 
KE. L. Harvey, of Stanford University, entitled ‘‘Sir Howard Douglas 
and the Maine Boundary.” It showed how Sir Howard Douglas, 
then Governor of New Brunswick, maintained the British position in 
the boundary dispute and, at a time when public opinion on both 
sides was highly inflamed, by tact and firmness succeeded in getting 
the matter submitted to the arbitration of the King of the Nether- 
lands without a resort to arms. 

The president of the Pacific Coast Branch, Prof. Herbert I. 
Priestley, of the University of California, presided over the Friday 
afternoon meeting, which was devoted to the history of the Pacific. 
In the first paper Prof. E. M. Gale, of the University of California, 
discussed Historical Evidences Relating to Early Chinese Public 
Finance. He reviewed critically the documentary sources employed 
in various studies of the fiscal systems of China from remote antiquity 
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to25 A.D. According to such evidence, salt assumed an outstanding 
importance. The earliest trend was toward government monopoly, 
taking definitive form under the financial exigencies arising from 
Han Wu Ti’s military policies (140-86 B. C.). The opposition of 
doctrinaire Confucianism, disclosed in Huan K’uan’s redaction of 
the proceedings of the great debate before the throne in 81 B. C., 
failed to discredit the policy of state control. Salt, henceforth, 
became a recognized fiscal resource of the Chinese Empire. 

The second paper of the session was by Prof. D. C. Baker, of the 
University of California, entitled ‘John, Archbishop of Khanbalu, 
A. D. 1307 to 1323.”” It was an account of the first Roman Catholic 
archbishop of Cathay in a short lived missionary effort. John of 
Montecorvino journeyed across Persia and India to China, where he 
met with some success in converting and organizing the first Roman 
Church at Peking. He was a good Sinologist, a diplomat, and a 
statesman, as well as a churchman, but his work did not survive 
the disastrous invasions that came soon after his death. 

The third paper was by Prof. L. H. Creer, of the University of 
Washington, on Napoleonic Interests in India, 1800-1807. It 
dealt with Napoleon’s ideal of a French Empire in the Orient and 
his efforts to strike at England in India. His first attempts were 
frustrated by Wellesley and his ultimate failure was due to the 
weakness of the French Navy in face of the British. 

The fourth paper was by Prof. Joseph Ellison, of Oregon State 
Agricultural College, entitled ‘‘The Sentiment for a Pacific Republic, 
1843-1862.’ He showed the existence of a separatist movement on 
the Pacific coast comparable with that in the trans-Appalachian 
region half a century earlier. It was manifest before annexation 
and persisted afterwards, because of geographical remoteness and 
a feeling of neglect at the hands of the Federal Government. In 
the California constitutional convention, independence had its ad- 
vocates. After statehood was obtained the complaints were con- 
tinued, and at the secession of the South there was some talk of the 
formation of a third republic in the West. The idea disappeared, 
however, in the consolidation of unionist sentiment during the Civil 
War. 

The Saturday morning session, with President Priestley in the 
chair, was on European history. In ‘‘The Myth of an Eighteenth 
Century Whig Oligarchy,” Prof. Donald G. Barnes, of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, questioned the idea popularized by Macaulay 
and Disraeli that about 70 Whig families, closely united by mar- 
riage, monopolized office, were the government, andfruled by 
corruption. He pointed out that the important offices’ were held 
not by those families but by successful commoners who rose by merit 
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and were admitted to the peerage. As to corrpution, the researches 
of L. B. Namier in the Newcastle Papers, prove that the supposed 
misuse of secret-service funds on a grand scale is mere gossip. 

In “The Cult of Marat,’ Frederick E. Graham, of San José 
Teachers College, described the semireligious fétes held in France 
in Marat’s honor immediately after his assassination. He re- 
mained the foremost saint of the new religion of nationalism until 
the fall of the Jacobins and the revulsion against the Terror. 

Prof. Vernon J. Puryear, of Albany College, read a paper entitled 
“‘New Light on the Causes of the Crimean War.’ The eastern 
question, he said, was poised for amicable solution through the Austro- 
Russian Convention of Miinchengritz of 1833 and a secret Anglo- 
Russian agreement of 1844. While the British statesmen agreed 
with the Czar on a pacific solution of their most difficult common 
problem through a partition of Turkey, should that State collapse, 
the actual terms of an arrangement were deferred. In 1853, Nicholas 
resumed the negotiations, but the activity of France in the Levant 
and her threatened invasion of Belgium forced Great Britain to 
abandon the understanding with Russia. 

Prof. H. A. Hubbard, of the University of Arizona, closed the 
session with a paper entitled ‘‘The Dissolution of the British Liberal 
Party.” He showed the difficulties faced by the Asquith govern- 
ment when returned in the elections of 1910, dependent upon Labor 
and Irish support. The real blow came with the war and the con- 
sequent split in the party. The peace found the strongest leader 
acting with the Conservatives. For the problems of reconstruction 
the party had no adequate program, so lost ground to Labor, and 
was reduced to a pitiful minority. 

The Saturday afternoon session was on the history of the West. 
Although unable to be present, Prof. W. N. Sage, of the University 
of British Columbia, sent a paper on Simon Fraser, Fur Trader and 
Explorer. Simon Fraser, the son of an American loyalist of Highland 
Catholic stock, at the age of 16 joined the service of the North West 
Company, and for many years was a trader and founder of posts 
in the Northwest. He explored the upper waters of the Peace and 
in 1808 made the perilous descent of the river which bears his name. 
His work opened a vast region west of the Rockies to the fur trade 
and greatly strengthened the British hold on old Oregon. 

Prof. H. J. Deutsch, of the State College of Washington traced 
the career of ‘“‘Matt Carpenter: A Senator of the Seventies.” Car- 
penter was a Republican Senator from Wisconsin and president 
pro tem during the Reconstruction period. He was a defender of 
States’ rights, a champion of correct and legal procedure in recon- 
struction, and an opponent of the proscriptive tendencies of the 
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radical Republican group. Prof. G. P. Hammond, of the University 
of Southern California, read a paper on The Camp Grant Massacre: 
A Chapter in Apache History. It was the story of some 500 Apaches 
assembled near Camp Grant. They were unjustly accused of raids 
on St. Xavier and other posts and many of them, mostly women and 
children, were the victims of a massacre perpetrated by Americans, 
Mexicans, and Papagoes from the neighborhood of Tucson. Ulti- 
mately it led to the establishment of reservations and the settlement 


of the Apache problem. 
A paper by Prof. R. G. Raymer, of the University of Redlands, 


on Popular Government in the Montana Mining Camps, dealt 
with the conditions existing there in the sixties. A reign of lawless- 
ness necessitated the establishment of miners’ courts and vigilance 
committees, whose drastic measures resulted in a peace for 20 years. 
The session concluded with a paper by Prof. Osgood Hardy, of 
Occidental College, on Agricultural Changes in California from 
1860 to 1900. He discussed the early development of livestock 
and grain in the State and their subsequent decline, while fruit and 
other crops based on irrigation took their place. 

The annual dinner was at 7 o’clock Saturday evening, at the 
Osburn Hotel, with Prof. Andrew Fish, of the University of Oregon, 
as toastmaster. The president’s address was delivered by Prof. Her- 
bert I. Priestley, of the University of California. In “The Knight 
and the Black Pawn,” Professor Priestly said: 


The exploitative instinct in mankind is as ancient as organized society, older 
than history itself. It is by no means restricted to the dominant races. The old 
man of the tribe rose to his preeminence by the fact of his capacity to utilize the 
services of his peers and inferiors to enhance his prestige in the group about 
him. Thus from the dawn of civilization there have been those who belong to 
the group known as “tiger people,’’ and those known as “‘lamb people.’”’ The 
exploitative instinct marked the evolution of the headship of the tribe into the 
formation of confederations, out of which grew the kingship, and out of the 
simple kingship the modern national state. 

Not only the political institutions, but those of more spiritual order; the 
development of religion, through man’s concept of nature and his relation to it, 
saw the evolution of the priestcraft—a specialized order of astute ones, whose 
superiority of intelligence and continuity of organization made it inevitable that 
they should batten upon the credulity and fear of those less favored intellect- 
ually. There was nothing of the altruistic in it; it represents one of the earliest 
instances of the growth of a professional class dedicated to the exploitation of 
society. It was a long time before religion took upon itself the altruisitic charac- 
ter inherent in the teaching of moral concepts. So was it also a long time before 
the king and his national state changed, through the rise of definite elements in 
society, beyond the day of the enlightened despots, into our modern approaches 
to democracy and the spirit of representative government. 

Even the more intimate phases of human relationship manifested from the 
beginning and to a very late day a large element of the acquisitive and exploita- 
tive. The marriage relationship itself owes its origin, and its present justifica- 
tion in many societies, to the economic value of the woman to the man. Even in 
the world round about us, with its challenging emancipation of the so-called 
weaker sex, this old institution bears the imprint of an exploitation less real 
to-day merely because the tables have been turned, the exploiter having become, 
in the more highly developed societies, the exploited class. 

As society developed economic wants, there sprang up the institution of slavery 
and with it the varied forms of forced labor. In the growth of commerce the 
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mercantile business evolved an ancient system of guilds, running through the 
old Roman forms to those of medieval Europe; they shifted their bases of organi- 
zation into the differentiations of the craft guild, the guild merchant, perhaps 
the municipality. Religious bodies evolved fraternities and sodalities dependent 
upon the same idea. Not to exhaust the search for illustations, it may be ven- 
tured that most of the important social institutions which come down to us 
have as their essence the domination of one group of society by another, each of 
them illustrating in turn a basic faith in the respectable declaration, ‘‘ Unto him 
that hath shall be given.” 

On the other hand, the egoistic principle has been sharply met through the 
ages by the instinct of self-protection. The old man of the tribe found his power 
checked by the growth of custom, the development of taboos, the powerand ambition 
of rivals within the tribe, and incessant conflict with external enemies. The 
kingship, on the long road toward absolutism, was often confounded by the 
jealousies of rival nobles and the acquisitive propensities of the church. The 
very growth itself of the kingly power demanded a division of functions whereby 
the strong hand of the monarch became cleft into the fingers which we call min- 
isters and councils. Out of these emerged the parliamentary system, bringing 
the ideals of local or class representation, with some approach to the principles 
of democracy and, more recently, such diverse or contrasting systems as fascism 
and the rule of the proletariat. 

Religion encounters a change in society not entirely unlike that shift from 
theocracy to the rule of science predicted by Auguste Comte. The national 
state is face to face with the broad internationalism of a widely ramifying com- 
plex economic world order which now begins to defy the ancient geographical 
boundaries. The lordly husband of yesteryear, who utilized femininity for 
the creation of agriculture and the duller phases of pastoral labor, finds the 
male ascendancy circumscribed by divorce laws, the suffrage movement, the 
newer economic independence of a wage-earning womankind. 

Slavery and forced labor are met by the emancipation movement, the wider 
spread of the missionary spirit untrammeled with religiosity, the self-protective 
energies of trade-unionism and growing humanitarian ideals, international 
in scope. Commercial exploitation, utilized for centuries as a bulwark of 
dynastic preponderance, finds itself modified by revolts against monopoly, 
the doctrine of laissez faire, and the insistence of the free traders. 

In each of these shifts of society he that hath not has been engaged in the 
perpetual struggle to emerge into the exploiting class himself. A long struggle, 
never to be ultimately decided, but rising anew with the passing generations. 
Yet we may safely say that the institutions we have been noticing have been 
profoundly modified by the enlightened self-interest of the exploiter, or even 
discarded entirely. And most of the changes just mentioned have been part 
and parcel of the interplay of interests evoked or accentuated during the progress 
of the movement called the expansion of Europe. 

In order to speak with wisdom and authority on such a vast and interesting 
phase of history, one would require a passable familiarity with the literature 
of anthropology, national history, ancient and modern war and diplomacy, 
religion, and economics. Lest we grow weary in anticipation of so much un- 
leashed wisdom, be assured that for the moment our thought will be directed 
toward certain obvious phases of the social history of the past 400 years. 

The overseas migrations have often been celebrated for the momentous 
changes wrought in our knowledge, our thought and action, and our social 
organization. What is often lost sight of is that the men of Europe embarked 
upon their great transoceanic enterprises with precisely the same equipment 
of social concepts as they had evolved for the purposes of living in Europe. 
Often, indeed, for the sake of more perfect control of the newer society, there 
was a marked spirit of reversion to types of organization by no means assured 
of continuous use in the Old World; many of them were indeed obsolescent 
at the moment of the discovery. But in the wider expanses of Outre Mer the 
primitive instincts of mankind attained scope wider than the seven seas and, 
though the wilderness and the savage conditioned and determined the trend 
of life, New World society was long directed more completely by what it brought 
than by what it found. The means and methods of exploitation were intensified 
and widened in efficiency, so that Europe overseas remained socially European 
until the epoch of the eighteenth century revolutions. 

The nationalistic state, evolved within the area of the littoral of the Atlantic, 
began a new struggle for aggrandizement in unknown stretches of the new 
continents, making a new step toward the hoped-for evélution into the self- 
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sufficing empire; in government the Colonies gave impulse toward our so-called 
majority rule and local responsibility. Kingly coffers, filled of a sudden with 
Overseas treasure by cooperation between the two exploiters, monarch and 
merchant, were soon poured empty by wars of dynastic ambition for imperial 
expansion whose logical issue was the yet unended struggle for political and 
economic independence of new peoples. Commerce, begun with the trader’s 
pack, the galley and the guild, launched upon the epoch of deep-sea navigation. 
Arising as the employment of kings in Portugal and Spain, it evolved the regu- 
lated voyages and the joint-stock companies which perfected the ‘‘mercantile 
system,’’ a monopolistic device with its modern echo in trusts, cartels, inter- 
national banks, and the fight for control over ever-widening areas of production 
of the essentials of modern living. In the field of transportation we go from 
the carrier’s pack and the wooden wheel to the railroad, the steamboat, the 
internal-combustion motor in automobile and airplane; communications keeping 
wing with each advance, until the modern epoch is characterized by bewildering 
‘‘speed and spread.”” The laborer passed from the cottage stage of production 
to the factory, from single-handed effort to organization based on Marxian 
theories of an eternal class warfare looking forward to the complete emancipa- 
tion of labor in the ultimate domination of production and government. 

While no human activity escaped modification by the advent of the white man 
upon the western continents and the commerce of the East, the outstanding 
features of the movement were, on the one hand, widened opportunity for white 
men to exploit white men by sending them overseas and, on the other hand, 
surprise, but most of all gratification, at finding vast continents of red and black 
men of primitive culture happily available for even harsher exploitation. The 
trading post expanded into the trading and agricultural colony. The modern 
institution of slavery, infinitely less humane than that of the classical period, 
began the curse of modern race prejudice engendered by an utterly new apprecia- 
tion of difference in kind. Christianity, endeavoring to bridge the gap, ended 
by accentuating it. Renewed life was given to the decadent institutions of an 
outworn feudal régime; for the control of white labor the seigneury and the 
habitant, the planter and the engagé, the ‘‘thirty-six monther’”’ and indentured 
servant; for the development of the metropole, the navigation acts, l’exclusif, 
and Old World parliaments and councils governing New World society. Slavery 
and forced labor created the great sugar plantations, wide-stretching tobacco 
fields, and the mineral wealth of the American plateaus, all sustained on the 
submissive shoulders of red and black men, who had felt no previous want of such 
blessings. 

In the colonial societies, the spirit of exploitation by the home country was 
met by vehement expressions of the instinct of self-preservation. The whole 
colonial epoch was punctuated by remonstrances against the inherence assump- 
tions of the system. The ‘‘thirty-six monther”’ and the indentured servant 
emerged as free men of property. Trade monopoly broke down before filibuster 
and contrabandist. Mercantilism became softened by Spanish grand pragmatics 
of free commerce and the French exclusif mitigé. The remonstrance of the 
American Revolution passed into its aftermath of assault upon the exclusive 
trade system of England. The doctrine of free trade found its widest expression 
with the rise of the school of Cobden. Within the colonies, political remons- 
trance was heralded by such monumental documents as the Representation of 
New Netherland and the Representation of New England, both echoed years 
later by the representacién of the hacendados of Buenos Aires. These were 
indeed harbingers of the revolutionary epoch of the eighteenth century. 

Following came the miraculous expansion of the United States into the West, 
where the development of a free-land policy gave new hope of economic inde- 
pendence to the masses of Europe, whose lives had been blighted by the malignant 
features of employment under the industrial revolution. 

Out of the eighteenth century revolutions, then, came the proximate, if not 
the immediate, cessation of the policy of exploiting whites abroad by whites at 
home. In its historic stages, it was a movement marked largely by the evolution 
of the British Empire, and that evolution of the winner of the old colonial 
rivalry of prerevolutionary days was a nervous and apprehensive struggle to 
prevent disintegration such as had befallen Spain and France, by reluctant 
devolution of responsibility in local government, preventing the growing domin- 
ion from taking the irrevocable step which had in the United States been rewarded 
by independence. 

But of necessity, the man of color, with Jess highly developed social character- 
istics, was left behind in the surge of this high wave of forced altruism. The 
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red man, on the farms and in the mines of the Spanish-American world, with 
only a theoretical political emancipation, continued to be the pawn of his more 
happily situated white brother. Humanitarianism in England found Samuel 
Johnson declaring that he “loved his nigger, Frank.’’ French revolutionary 
declarations of equality gave to the blacks of the Caribbean that ill-considered 
liberty which resulted in the hideous massacre of 1791 and the acute labor 
problems which thereafter confronted the resuscitated French islands. The reim- 
position of slavery by Napoleon, a bid for insular and imperial prosperity, 
protected the peculiar institution for another half century. But during that 
time grew up the abolition movement, first of the trade, then of slavery itself in 
the British possessions, and a joint patrol of the slaving areas of the seas by the 
French and the British, who used the humanitarian outcry as a cloak under 
which each might annex new stretches of the African littoral. The haven for 
freed blacks in Sierra Leone began an enterprise foredoomed to imperfection if 
not failure, which did not deter American enthusiasts from developing the 
Liberian project for removal of all blacks, especially the dangerous and troubled 
freedmen, from the soil of the United States. 

An accident of war policy and a bid for English sympathy brought about our 
emancipation proclamation; the legislation of the reconstruction period removed 
slavery as an institution from the American continent. With emancipation of 
the Russian serfs in the same decade, it seemed as though one of the greatest 
curses of society had definitely disappeared, although wide areas controlled by 
Moslem powers retained the ancient and reprehensible system. It is just possi- 
ble that most of the modified forms of forced labor might have disappeared 
from areas under European control had it not been for that revival of mercan- 
tilism and imperialism which ensued upon the intensification and diversification 
of the industrial revolution after the advent of steam transportation on land and 
water. Improvement of machinery, the growth of factories, concentration of 
populations all joined to demand outside food supplies; this in turn called for 
new colonial areas to furnish new markets, new supplies, and new recruits for 
unskilled labor. 

Coincident was the imposition of European commercial contacts with China 
and Japan. In Africa the conquest of the Tropics, begun under the guise of 
scientific exploration and the humanitarian pretenses of Leopold of Belgium and 
his international associates, led to astonishing avidity of rivals for vast areas, 
in which success depended upon wide extension of forced native labor. MHorri- 
fying atrocities in the Belgian and French Congos accompanied the quest for 
rubber and ivory. Accidents of evolution of government in Germany and Italy 
now brought those countries into competition as colonial powers with the Por- 
tuguese, Spanish, French, Dutch, and English. The aggressiveness of Germany 
was marked by a declaration of colonial policy hitherto unadmitted. In its 

urpose ‘‘to make niggers work”’ the Germans swept aside the hypocrisy of the 
rench mission civilitrice and the unequal distribution of the English ‘‘ white 
man’s burden.” 

Practically coincident with the Spanish-American War and the late advent 
of the United States into the field of imperialism, came a renewed grab for Africa 
by competitors of the Germans and a prospective allotment of spheres in China, 
momentarily checked, as far as territorial acquisition was concerned, by the 
noteworthy reassertion of the open-door policy through the mouth of the astute 
John Hay. The same general period was marked by the emancipation of Japan 
from the shackles of extraterritorialism imposed at the time of her tardy entry 
into the European world of contacts. The astonishing capacity of the Japanese 
to absorb the spirit of western civilization and much of its form, including the 
will to participate in the colonial venture, had a marked repercussion through- 
out the Asiatic areas in which the white man had come to look upon himself 
as the arbiter of destiny. The dominated peoples of Asia were heartened to 
believe that their political and economic liberation was not far off. 

While Japan thus held the center of the world’s imagination came the vivid 
episodes which marked the latter stages of the partition of Africa; the Fashoda 
incident; the attempts upon Ethiopia; the agreements of France, Great Britain, 
and Germany concerning Egypt, Morocco, Madagascar; events directly pre- 
monitory of the conflict which broke as consequence of the murder of the Aus- 
trian archduke. Many minds and pens have been engaged since 1914 in aca- 
demic and legalistic attempts to prove or disprove the Allied contention, embodied 
in the Versailles treaty, that Germany alone must bear the onus of the war 
guilt. Whatever may be demonstrable regarding the peculiar responsibilities 
of the nations in the nexus of events which immediately preceded the open 
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declaration of war, the ultimate judgment of history can not escape placing the 
burden upon the heads of each and all of the dominant nations who have for 
400 years pursued bitter and relentless rivalry for political and economic advan- 
tages, especially in the non-European world. Colonialism, territorial or eco- 
nomic, is the basic cause of the recent war and the sure bringer of the next one. 
The exploitative instinct, unchecked by real considerations of humanity or by 
truly enlightened self-interest, precipitated the Great War. Morocco has often 
been pointed out as one of the proximate causes of the outburst, but Morocco 
was only one more, the most recent and near at hand, illustration of the deter- 
mination of the powers to yield nothing in the great game of exploiting their 
incompetent, misgoverned inferiors. The same instinct has been demonstrated 
in the allotment of Egypt, Tunis, Tripoli, Algeria, and other parts of Africa 
to the aggressor nations in compromise of their mutual rivalries. The sequence 
of antecedent causes can be traced back through the whole series of the colonial 
wars to their beginnings in the conflicts of the Portuguese and Spaniards. 

The war snatched away all the colonies of Germany and her economic advan- 
tages in the Levant and Orient; the charge of war guilt was propped up by accusa- 
tions of inhumanity and colonial incompetence, as if any of the nations had a 
monopoly of those defects. As first result of this partly mistaken and partly 
hypocritical accusation came a reawakened conscience in France and England 
concerning the duties of the exploiting nations toward their wards. Even so, 
without the white-hot idealism of Woodrow Wilson and the resultant clamor of 
the new nationalism in a world-wide plea for self-determination, little would have 
been done to change the attitude of white men toward those of color. 

In the mandate system the nations took upon themselves definite international 
responsibility for the well-being of dependent areas, responsibility only too un- 
welcome to the imperialistic diplomats who manipulated the peace settlement. 
This new international responsibility generalizes the assumption of trusteeship 
which, in theory, characterized the relations of the Spaniard, of the American 
Government with the red Indians, which had attracted wide attention during 
our reorganization of the Philippines and had been marked as the new British 
attitude ‘in dealing with the dependent peoples. But there are two important 
defects in the system of mandatories, not to mention others; chief are first, that 
it selects merely the former dependencies of Germany (in the B and C mandates) 
while many similar areas under rival powers come under no form of international 
check to exploitation; second, the system is vague in provision for termination 
of the status. The nations which receive mandates now prove unwilling to re- 
linquish their hold within any reckonable period and their strategy is to develop 
their tenure in such a way as to insure its continuity. This is particularly evident 
in East Africa. 

It should be evident that the mandates serving only as a makeshift in specific 
areas, touch the problem of interracial conflict not at all in the parts of the world 
where trouble is most insistent, except perhaps in Syria. The interminable 
problems of India and Egypt, those of France and Italy in North Africa, those 
of our own veiled protectorates, problems arising in part from the detestable 
color bar, will be only indirectly touched by the mandate system as its principles 
become applied and are demanded by prospective beneficiaries. 

It is nevertheless demonstrated that the mandates grow in influence through 
the work and the publications of the commission. Through these directive forces, 
and the attention commanded by numerous studies by scholars of the system in 
operation and in theory, the problem of the backward peoples now receives more 
public attention than ever before save in moments of intense excitement over 
notorious atrocities. Perhaps this is best demonstrated in the measures directed 
toward the elimination of forced labor for private employers and the careful 
scrutiny given to the remnant of the slavery problem. Even in the name of the 
public welfare, the demands of colonial governments for building railways, roads, 
and other public works, consideration is demanded of the present capacity of the 
dominated peoples to profit thereby. The weak races may, if this principle is 
observed, cease to be hustled through the stages of their development which 
separate them from us and have time for an intrinsic evolution which will no 
longer decimate them by the evils of porterage and work far from home. 

In the military use of blacks to fight the battles of the whites there may yet 
come a pause. France has received such a drubbing for using Senegalese on the 
western front and in the Ruhr that others may show hesitation before employing 
the same disgraceful means of combatting of white rivals. 

In the meantime, slavery and the trade have not yet disappeared; in vast areas 
the evil is susceptible of only very gradual elimination. Vicious practices of 
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recruiting forced labor prevail in many lands; forced laborers have 4,000,000 
brothers in actual slavery. 

A greater disadvantage of our colonialism is the transfer of the black popula- 
tions for labor. No one ventures to predict what is to be the outcome of the 
problems involved in our 13,000,000 American blacks; on the horizon are the 
negroid peoples of the Caribbean, many of them under our own flag. Others 
in the French islands have so usurped the government that white planters refuse 
to assist in operating it. The whites in the Caribbean grow less and less influ- 
ential, while the blacks rise only slowly from indigence and obstruction of the 
civilizing process. Nor is America alone in perplexity over this backwash of 
slavery, or of colonial exploitation. South Africa and Australia evolve the check- 
erboard of segregation or the closed door against the same black fear. East and 
West Africa meet variations of the same problem. 

Add to these the contacts of the white man with the men of brown, red, and 
yellow, venturing into the perplexities of India, Egypt, China, and of our own 
forced assimilation of over 2,000,000 Mexicans, we should find too much meat 
for digestion. Wherever the white man has gone in quest of empire and trade, 
he is met by challenge of color and demand for release from the evils of imperial- 
ism, or threatened deterioration of his culture at the hands of those whom he 
has brought into close contact. And he is powerless to stop the circling of the 
problem about him. Where he is, he must govern; where he finds his rival, he 
demands adjustments. Where the exploited man meets him, he demands the 
well-nigh impossible. 

Meantime the piling up of armaments continues, the self-sufficing empire glit- 
ters ever before the vision of the unsatisfied aspirant; the quest goes on. 

A former American champion of the venerable and highly respectable game of 
chess, a pastime invented even before colonies existed, if we may credit tradition, 
Paul Morphy, of New Orleans, was wont to say, ‘‘Chess is a great game, but the 
chess players have spoiled it.” 


The business session followed the Saturday morning meeting. The 
secretary-treasurer, Prof. Carl F. Brand, of Stanford University, 
reported that membership in the Pacific Coast Branch had increased 
from 295 to 315 during the year and that an increase of the sub- 
vention from the American Historical Association from $400 to $500 
would enable the branch to finance the enlarged volume of ‘ Pro- 
ceedings.” 

The committee on nominations, consisting of Profs. R. F. Arragon 
(chairman), D. C. Baker, F. H. Garver, and Osgood Hardy, reported 
the following nominations: 


President, Frank W. Pitman, Pomona College. 

Vice president, Dan E. Clark, University of Oregon. 

Secretary-treasurer, Carl F. Brand, Stanford University. 

The council: The above officers, and Osgood Hardy, Occidental College; 
H. A. Hubbard, University of Arizona; F. C. Palm, University of California; and 
KE. 8. McMahon, University of Washington. 

Committee on publications: John C. Parish, chairman, University of California 
at Los Angeles; Dan E. Clark, University of Oregon; Owen C. Coy, University of 
Southern California; Perey A. Martin, Stanford University; Waldemar Wester- 
gaard, University of California at Los Angeles. 


On motion, the report of the committee was adopted and these 
nominees were declared elected for the ensuing year. 

The committee on resolutions, consisting of Profs. H. A. Hubbard 
(chairman), F. C. Church, and V. J. Puryear, presented the following 
resolutions, which were adopted: 


: Resolved, That the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association 
in this, its twenty-fifth annual meeting, express its high appreciation of the 
generous hospitality and kindly reception offered by the University of Oregon. 
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Resolved, That we express to Monseigneur Joseph Gleason our gratitude for his 
thoughtful recognition of the meeting and our regret at his absence. 

Resolved, That we express to the publications committee, and especially to the 
chairman, John C. Parish, our appreciation of the untiring efforts that have 
brought the “ Proceedings”’ to its present position. 


The following report from the committee on publications was read: 


In response to the request of the branch at its meeting, December 28, 1928, 
for a report from the publication committee on the possibility of establishing a 
Pacific Coast Historical Review, the following report is submitted. The com- 
mittee has assumed that it could best serve the purpose of the report by endeavor- 
ing to ascertain some feasible general plan for the support and conduct of such a 
periodical, and present its conclusions to the branch for consideration. 

Correspondence and personal conversation with several editors of historical 
quarterlies and with others experienced in the conduct or financing of such mag- 
azines have brought a feeling that the project is possible, but that it should not be 

entered upon without complete preparation and a thoughtful consideration 
of the difficulties to be encountered. 

With regard to the nature and scope of the publication, the committee would 
suggest a quarterly, one of whose four numbers would include the equivalent of 
our present “ Proceedings,’’ and would be distributed free of charge to the mem- 
bers of the branch, this being in recognition of the subsidy granted by the Amer- 
ican Historical Association. The remaining three numbers would include con- 
tributed articles, documentary material, and the customary book reviews, notes 
and comments. Although the quarterly would naturally attract much Pacific 
coast material, it should be kept general rather than regional, and serve as a 
medium of publication for material in any field of history. The Pacific Coast 
Branch is a cross section of the national association with interests wider than the 
limits of the geographical region. 

A subscription fee should be charged for the journal, perhaps $4 for non- 
members and $3 for members of the Pacific Coast Branch—that 1s, for members 
of the American Historical Association who live in States wholly or in part west 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

The task of printing a quarterly should not be undertaken without assurance 
of at least $2,000 per annum guaranteed for a number of years in advance. What 
are the possibilities of our securing this sum? 

(1) At the present time we receive from the national association $500 per an- 
num, which must cover the expenses of the annual meeting as well as the publica- 
tion of the present ‘‘Proceedings.”” We can probably count on the continuation 
of this subsidy providing we continue to send the issue of the quarterly which 
contains the proceedings to the western members of the American Historical 
Association free of charge. 

(2) The income from subscriptions, especially in the early years, is bound to be 
uncertain and a slender basis of support. It can, however, be expected to com- 
pensate for the deduction which the expenses of the annual meeting necessitates 
inthe subsidy from the national association. As the publication develops, this 
item of support will of course materially increase. 

(3) There remain $1,500 to be secured, and this must come in the form of a 
uarantee, extending over a period of years, from individuals or organizations. 
t would seem not impossible to obtain such a sum from men of means and interest 

along the coast. It has been suggested also that subsidies might be obtained 
from universities and colleges in the West. Active assistance from such institu- 
tions is likely to take the form which we note in the case of the Mississippi Valley 
Historial Review, the Journal of Modern History, and the Hispanic-American 
Review. The Detroit Public Library through the Burton collection, the Univers- 
ity of Chicago, and Duke University make very heavy contributions to the 
quarterlies mentioned above, either in the donation of editorial services or the use 
of the university press or both. The editorial question is not the least of the 
problems, since no man can afford for any length of time to give his efforts to 
the editing of the quarterly unless his institution can relieve him of considerable 
of his academic load. It is to be hoped that some Pacific coast institution may 
see the way to emulate the example of the institutions named above. 

The committee is strongly of the opinion that the project should not be under- 
taken hastily, prematurely, or without a sound financial basis. But it believes 
that nothing at all will be accomplished without a specific outline of procedure 
and therefore it presents the above brief suggestions. It hopes that they will 
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form a basis for discussion by the branch and also a basis on which individuals or 
committees during the coming year may tentatively ascertain possibilities of 
financial assistance in various parts of the Pacific West. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Joun C. Martin, Chairman, 

Dan E. Cruark, 

Percy A. MartTIN, 

OxtvER H. RICHARDSON, 

WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD, 

The Publication Committee. 


After discussion of the above report the meeting voted that the 
incoming president be empowered to appoint a committee to investi- 
gate the possibility of finding a subsidy or guarantees for the establish- 
ment of a quarterly and report at the next annual meeting. 

Prof. Carl F. Brand extended an invitation to the Pacific Coast 
Branch to hold its next annual meeting at Stanford University. 
The invitation was referred to the council. 


Statement of the secretary-treasurer of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American 
Historical Association, 1929-30 


RECEIPTS 
529. 09 
EXPENDITURES 
1929 

May 18. Stanford University Press, letterheads with officers; letterheads with secretary-treasurer. 7.90 

May 29. Mrs. Eileen L. Tuxford, services, typing, etc., for branch, Feb. 6 to May 29, 1929 (as per 
Oct. 17. Stanford University Press, 500 No. 634 envelopes__......-...-.-.-----------------2-2-ee 3. 50 
Dec, ruvver stamp and 2. 20 
Dec. 19. Stanford University Press, programs, instruction sheets, postal cards_...........-...22- 24.15 

Dec. 20. Mrs. Eileen L. Tuxford, services, typing, etc., for branch, May 29 to Dec. 20, 1929 (as per 

Dec. 21. Southern Pacific Co., freight charges on 2 packages of ‘‘ Proceedings” from McBride 
Dec. 23. Stanford Bookstore, 400 manila envelopes for mailing‘‘ Proceedings’’__........--.------. 6.00 

1930 

gen. 20. U. 6. poss and registration 1.00 

Feb. 21. Mrs. Eileen L. Tuxford, services, typing, etc., for branch, Dec. 20, 1929, to Feb. 21, 1930 
Mar. 12. McBride Printing Co., 700 copies proceedings for 1928........-.-------.-----.---.------ 338. 00 
455. 24 
Cash on hand and in the bank as of Mar. 14. 1930.-...-...--..-2-.---------------2 ee poouaae 73. 85 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL SES- 
SION OF THE CONFERENCE OF HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
AT INDIANAPOLIS, DECEMBER 31, 1928 


The twenty-fourth annual session of the Conference of Historical 
Societies met at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Monday morning, 
December 31, 1928, in connection with the forty-third annual meeting 
of the American Historical Association. Joseph Schafer, director of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, presided in the absence of 
the president, Dr. Otto L. Schmidt, of the Illinois State Historical 
Society. 

The secretary, Christopher B. Coleman, reported receipts and 


expenditures from September 1, 1927, to August 31, 1928, as follows: 
Credit Debit 


Sent. 1, 1937. on $59. 47 
Oct. 1, 1927. Amount appropriated by American Historical 
Dec. 13, 1927, to Apr. 26, 1925. Amount deposited from 56 
—— $140 47 


Dec. 7, 1927. Levey Printing Co. (for announcements and member- 

Dec. 3, 1927. Stamps covering mailing of dues, ete____..._-.-------- 8. 

Feb. 3, 1928. For half of use of stereopticon at Washington meeting, 


(On January 16, a check for $1 was received from the Alabama history and 
archives department and was deposited at the bank. It was later returned for 
signature and was redeposited on February 4.) This made a difference of $1 in the 
total deposits and withdrawals which did not show in ledger. 


September 1, 1928, to August 31, 1929 


1928-29: 
Balanes on hand Gent. 1, $121. 72 
Oct. 16. Amount appropriated by American Historical 
Dec. 11-Apr. 11. Deposited from 23 memberships ------ 23. 00 
Dec. 10. Hendren Printing Co. (membership dues) _-_----- $3. 40 
Dec. 12. Postage for mailing dues, etc...........-...---- 7. 50 
10. 90 
158. 82 


In response to a question from Solon J. Buck, the secretary 
reported that the proceedings for the last three meetings had not 
been printed separately by the conference for distribution as there 
seemed to be no special demand for such a publication, in view of the 
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printing of the proceedings in the annual reports of the American 
Historical Association. 

Dana C. Munro said that there was little chance of the proceedings 
of the American Historical Association, including the proceedings of 
the Conference of Historical Societies, being distributed in less than 
three or four years after the meetings reported. The delay in the 
Government Printing Office seemed unavoidable. Mr. Buck argued 
that a separate publication of the proceedings of the conference, 
printed and distributed after each meeting, would have a good effect 
in keeping up membership in the conference. He also said that he 
understood that henceforth the American Historical Association 
would not publish papers in full, but only summaries. He moved 
that a committee, consisting of the president of the conference, the 
secretary, and one other person to be appointed by the president, be 
formed to investigate the whole situation in the matter of the publi- 
cation of the proceedings of the conference, and to carry out such a 
program as seemed to it advisable. The motion was seconded by 
Victor Hugo Paltsits, and unanimously carried. 

Mr. Buck moved that the committee thus constituted should 
investigate the status of the publication of a Calendar of Material 
in the French Archives upon the History of the Mississippi Valley, 
the first volume having been published by the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, and promote the publication of the second volume. 

The motion was seconded by Bruce E. Mahan, of Iowa City, and 
unanimously carried. 

The chairman, having been compelled to leave, the secretary, 
Christopher B. Coleman, took the chair and called for the election of 
officers. He stated that the secretrary was appointed by the executive 
council of the American Historical Association and the conference 
itself elected the president. Mr. Buck nominated A. R. Newsome, 
of Raleigh, N. C. The nomination was seconded by Augustus H. 
Shearer, of Buffalo, N. Y., and Mr. Newsome was unanimously 
elected president. He announced the appointment of Solon J. Buck 
as the third member of the committee, of which the president and 
the secretary are members, to investigate the printing of the proceed- 
ings and the publication of the second volume of material in the French 
archives upon the history of the Mississippi Valley. The meeting 
then adjourned. 

The committee referred to met immediately after the session of 
the conference and ascertained from Waldo G. Leland, secretary of 
the American Council of Learned Societies, that a second volume 
of the Calendar of Material in the French Archives on the History 
of the Mississippi Valley was in process of preparation, and as soon 
as the index was completed it would be planographed and distributed 
as the first volume was. 
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The committee also made tentative and provisional arrange- 
ments with Mr. Leland for recommendation to the Council of 
Learned Societies for the publication of the proceedings and other 
matters of interest to historical societies, including a directory of 
historical societies in the United States. 

Worthington C. Ford, secretary of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, read a paper upon Historical Societies, Living and Dead.! 
After criticizing the tendency of some societies to emphasize obituary 
notices of their own members and to devote overmuch time to 
material upon the ancestors of members, he described briefly the 
technique which has been developed in preserving printed material 
and in making it accessible in photostats of reduced size. In partic- 
ular, he showed samples of what: he had done in making photostats 
of the Boston Transcript. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Joseph Schafer expressed appre- 
ciation of the value and the timeliness of Mr. Ford’s paper. Mr. 
Coleman asked whether photostats could be counted as permanent 
records. Mr. Ford stated that the Massachusetts Historical Society 
had photostats made 18 years ago which showed no signs of deterio- 
ration. Mr. George S. Godard, of the Connecticut State Library, 
Hartford, and Mr. Paltsits concurred in stating that the original of 
the document photostated was to be kept as a permanent record, but 
that the photostat could be used for all purposes as the original. 
Kaethe Spiegel, of Prague, Czechoslovakia, asked Mr. Ford whether 
the original newspapers from which reduced photostatic copies were 
made were retained; and if so, what saving of space was effected by 
the photostat copy. Mr. Paltsits explained that copies of the photo- 
stat were supplied to other libraries and retained for use, the original 
newspapers being kept in storage. 

Richard B. Morris, of New York City, suggested that historical 
societies might very well discontinue the practice of publishing obitu- 
aries of deceased members who were not of especial prominence, thus 
saving money and raising the average value of their publications. 

Mr. Buck emphasized the duty of historical societies to make 
known to others the historical materials in its possession. He 
referred to the great value of the printed catalogue of material in the 
Wisconsin Historical Society library issued by Reuben G. Thwaites, 
and regretted that similar catalogues were not now published. Mr. 
Schafer replied that the lists of material upon special subjects and 
lists published in the periodical of the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society as collections were regarded as serving most of the purposes of 
a complete catalogue. 

Mr. Paltsits called attention to the survey of manuscript material 
in the city of New York arranged by Prof. Evarts B. Greene, of 


1 Paper to be published in The Mississippi Valley Historical Review. 
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Columbia University, and said he regarded such work as of great 
importance. He asked Richard B. Morris, who had completed the 
survey, to explain it. Mr. Morris said that what was aimed at was 
a guide to the manuscript collections and also to the rare printed 
material relating to American history between 1500 and 1800 that 
are to be found in New York City. This is arranged by subjects, and 
will serve as a guide to investigators upon a large number of different 
subjects. It is to be published by Columbia University. 

Mr. Shearer stated that the New York State Historical Society 
and the Library Commission have a joint committee on source mate- 
rial. This committee has received helpful answers to its inquiries 
from the smaller libraries, especially as to local newspapers, but has 
not obtained much help from the larger institutions. Mr. Buck 
said that a committee of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
on available sources of historical information had formulated a 
questionnaire and distributed it quite widely. This brought to light 
some historical sources, especially in the smaller collections and 
and libraries. The larger libraries, according to the chairman of 
the committee, Herbert A. Kellar, had apparently found it impossible 
to take the time and the labor to compile the information asked for. 
It is probable, Mr. Buck said, that some of them would have to give 
a competent assistant a year to prepare satisfactory answers to such 
a questionnaire. 

Esther U. MeNitt, of Indianapolis, asked about the process and 
results of making duplex photostats. Mr. Paltsits said that where 
tens of thousands of photostats were being made, as in the New York 
Public Library, it was a saving of space and an economy. The making 
of photostats of rare and valuable documents involved not only the 
cost of apparatus and labor of making the photostat, but the document 
had to be under the care of a responsible member of the staff during 
the whole process. Mr. Ford described briefly the duplex photostat 
machine and said that the Massachusetts Historical Society and the 
Huntington Library were the only societies known to him using the 
duplex machine. His own experience was that at first there was a 
good deal of waste incurred by the machine not exposing the right 
part of the document or papers being photostated. The normal waste, 
he had learned, was 10 per cent. With additional practice, however, 
the Massachusetts Historical Society had been able practically to 
eliminate waste and it was now altogether negligible. Mr. Godard 
said that the Connecticut State Library used the duplex photostat 
for certified copies of land records. He called attention to the sym- 
posium on the photostat published in the preceedings of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America, issued by the University of Chicago 
Press, and to the pamplet on photostating issued by the New York 
City Public Library. 

CHRISTOPHER B. CoLeman, Secretary. 
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PREFACE 


The letters printed herewith are taken from the Clemson collec- 
tion, the same source from which Prof. J. Franklin Jameson took 
many of the letters published in the Annual Report of the American 
Historical Association for 1899, Volume II, and they are designed 
to supplement the latter. 

Of the letters written by Calhoun, so many have been printed 
heretofore that relatively few, known to exist, remain unprinted, 
and most of these are very similar in content to letters already 
printed. Of the letters written to Calhoun, however, a smaller 
number actually, and a much smaller percentage of those known to 
exist, have been published. The present vlume, therefore, is com- 
posed entirely of letters to Calhoun, and no attempt is made to add 
to the letters by Calhoun already in print. 

Something over 300 letters are here printed for the first time. 
Even a hasty glance at the calendar, it is believed by the editors, 
will show the value of the letters in interpreting the men and events 
of the decade 1840 to 1850. The letters were written by men in 
nearly every State then in the Union; conditions, political and non- 
political, in the East, the West, and the Southwest, as well as in the 
South, are delineated; among the authors of the letters are found 
representatives of both the major parties and almost every shade of 
political belief within the Democratic Party particularly. Of par- 
ticular interest and value is the wide range of subjects discussed. 
The reader will find much new and additional light upon the following 
subjects, to mention only a few: The banking and currency problems 
of the Nation and the States; plantation management and economy; 
crop conditions and prices, and negro management and prices; 
national and local elections; the tariff; free trade policy; internal 
improvements; railroad enterprises; suffrage limitations; the anti- 
slavery crusade; the annexation of Texas; the Mexican War; the 
acquisition of new territory; the various phases of the problem of 
slavery in the Territories; the Wilnot proviso; popular sovereignty; 
the powers of Congress in the Territories; feuds within the Demo- 
cratic Party; the national party convention system; the Oregon 
question; charges of Southern aggression; foreign relations; many 
episodes in the careers of several national politicians and states- 
men; the distribution of the patronage; the press, in Washington and 
elsewhere; the rendition of fugitive slaves; the National Bank; 
slavery in politics; manufacturing in the South; salvery in the border 
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States; the Clayton compromise bill; Southern dangers and policy; 
the Southern Address; Southern unity or lack of unity; Southern 
conventions. 

The Chronology of John C. Calhoun here printed is taken from 
the Correspondence of Calhoun, edited by Jameson (pp. 21-25). The 
reader is urged to use the two volumes together and is referred to the 
Jameson volume for its preface (pp. 11-19); Calendar of Letters 
of Calhoun Heretofore Printed (pp. 25-46); List of Letters of Calhoun 
Now Printed (pp. 47-58); List of Letters to Calhoun Now Printed 
(pp. 59-63); and the Account of Calhoun’s Early Life, Abridged from 
the Manuscript of Col. W. Pinkney Starke (pp. 65-89). 

In the footnotes the attempt has been made to identify most of the 
authors of, and men mentioned in, the letters, and to clarify occa- 
sional obscure references to events. In the case of some of the more 
prominent men, such as Benton, Webster, Van Buren, Polk, Buchanan, 
and the like, it is hoped that the information offered in the footnotes 
will not be taken as an insult to the reader’s intelligence, but as an 
honest effort to make the volume more useful by furnishing a few 
dates, in order that a particular part of a man’s career may be located 


at a glance. 
R. P. Brooks. 


Cuauncey S. BoucHEr. 


CHRONOLOGY OF JOHN C. CALHOUN! 


1805, July 22-1806, July 28__- 


1811, Nov. 4-1812, July 6_-- 


Dec 12_- 
1812, Nov. 2-1813, Mar. 


1813, May 24-Aug. 
1813, Dec. 6-1814, Apr. 18__- 
1814, Sept. 19-1815, Mar. 3_- 
Jan. 8... 

Apr. 

1815, Dec. 4-1816, Apr. 30_-- 
1816, Dec. 2-1817, Mar. 
Feb. 4__.- 

1817, Oct. 8-1825, Mar. 3__-- 
1825, Mar. 4-1832, Dec. 28- 
1608, Mar. 4-6.............. 
1825, Dec. 5-1826, May 22__- 
1826, Dec. 4-1827, Mar. 3_--- 


1827, Dec. 3-1828, May 26--- 


Born at Calhoun Settlement, Abbeville County, 
8. C. 

Entered junior class of Yale College. 

Graduated as bachelor of arts. 

Law course at Litchfield, Conn. 

Admitted to the bar at Columbia, S. C. 

Elected to State Jegislature from Abbeville dis- 
trict. 

Elected to House of Representatives. 

Married to his cousin, Floride Calhoun, only 
daughter of Hon. John Ewing Calhoun. 

Twelfth Congress, first session. Calhoun in 
House of Representatives. 

First speech, on war resolutions. 

Twelfth Congress, second session. Calhoun in 
House of Representatives. 

Thirteenth Congress, first session. Calhoun in 
House of Representatives. 

Thirteenth Congress, second session. Calhoun 
in House of Representatives. 

Thirteenth Congress, third session. Calhoun in 
House of Representatives. 

Speech on incorporation of Bank of United States. 

Speech on tariff bill. 

Fourteenth Congress, first session. Calhoun in 
House of Representatives. 

Fourteenth Congress, second session. Calhoun 
in House of Representatives. 

Speech on internal improvements. 

Secretary of War under President Monroe. 

Report on development of roads and canals. 

Second report on development of roads and 
canals. 

Made Fort Hill his permanent residence. 

Vice President of the United States under Presi- 
dents J. Q. Adams and Jackson. 

Nineteenth Congress. Special executive session 
of Senate. Calhoun President of Senate. 

Nineteenth Congress, first session. Calhoun 
President of Senate. 

Nineteenth Congress, second session. Calhoun 
President of Senate. 

Twentieth Congress, first session. Calhoun 
President of Senate. 


1 This chronology is taken from Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, edited by J. Franklin Jameson, 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 1899, Vol. IT. 
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1828, Dec. 1-1829, Mar. 3__.. Twentieth Congress, second session. Calhoun 
President of Senate. 


OS Adoption, with modifications, by legislature of 
South Carolina of ‘‘The Exposition,”’ prepared 
by Calhoun. 

Twenty-first Congress. Special executive session 


of Senate. Calhoun President of Senate. 
1829, Dec. 7-1830, May 31... Twenty-first Congress, first session. Calhoun 
President of Senate. 


1830, Jan. 19-27________---- Webster-Hayne debate. Calhoun President of 
Senate. 
Breach with President Jackson. 


1830, Dec. 6-1831, Mar. 3___. Twenty-first Congress, second session. Calhoun 
President of Senate. 

Address to the people of South Carolina.” 

1831, Dec. 5-1832, July 16... Twenty-second Congress, first session. Calhoun 
President of Senate. 


Resigns the vice presidency. 
Letter to Governor Hamilton. 
Elected by South Carolina Legislature to Senate, 


filling out unexpired term of General Hayne. 
1832, Dec. 3-1833, Mar. 2_._.. Twenty-second Congress, second session. Cal- 
houn in Senate, frem Jan. 4. 


Calhoun sworn in as a member of the Senate. 
Speech on the “‘force bill.’”’ 
eR Speech on his resolutions in support of State rights, 


and reply to’ Mr. Webster. 
1833, Dec. 2—1834, June 30__. Twenty-third Congress, first session. Calhoun 
in Senate. 
Apr. 9__.. Speech on bill to repeal ‘‘force bill’’. 
1834, Dec. 1-1835, Mar. 4.__. Twenty-third Congress, second session. Calhoun 
in Senate. 
1835, Dec. 7-1836, July 4._.__ Twenty-fourth Congress, first session. Calhoun 
in Senate. 
Mar. 9__.. Speech on abolition petitions. 
1837, Mar. 4-10__-_------. . Twenty-fifth Congress, special executive session 
of Senate. Calhoun in Senate. 
1837, Sept. 4-Oct. 16__.___-_- Twenty-fifth Congress, first session. Calhoun in 
Senate. 
1837, Dec. 4-1838 July 9__._ Twenty-fifth Congress, second session. Calhoun 
in Senate. 
Feb. 15._.. Speech on independent Treasury bill. 
Mar. 10_..- Speech in reply to Mr. Clay. 
1838, Dec. 3-1839, Mar. 3.... Twenty-fifth Congress, third session. Calhoun 
in Senate. 
1839, Dec. 2-1840, July 21__._ Twenty-sixth Congress, first session. Calhoun 
in Senate. 
1840, Dec. 7-1841, Mar. 3.... Twenty-sixth Congress, second session. Cal- 
houn in Senate. 


1841, Mar. 4-15____-_..---- Twenty-seventh Congress, special executive ses- 
sion of Senate. Calhoun in Senate. 
1841, May 31-Sept. 13_.__.-- Twenty-seventh Congress, first session, Calhoun 


in Senate. 
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1841, Dec. 6-1842, Aug. 31__- 
Feb. 28--- 
Aug. 5-..-- 
Aug. 28__- 
1842, Dec. 5-1843, Mar. 3___- 
1843, Mar. 4-1844, Mar. 6_-_- 


1844, Mar. 6-1845, Mar. 6__- 


1845, Dec. 1-1846, Aug. 10__- 


Mar. 16 __ 
1846, Dec. 7-1847, Mar. 3___- 


Feb. 9___- 
Feb. 19__- 


Feb. 24__- 

Mar. 9___- 
1847, Dec. 6-1848, Aug. 14__- 
Jan. 4____ 
May 15-__- 
June 27__- 
1848, Dec. 4-1849, Mar. 3__-_- 


1840, .Mar. 


1849, Dec. 3-1850, Sept. 30__- 
Mar. 


Mar. 13-_- 
Mar. 31__- 


Twenty-seventh Congress, second session. Cal- 
houn in Senate. 

Speech in defense of veto power. 

Speech on tariff bill. 

Speech on treaty of Washington. 

Twenty-seventh Congress, third session. Cal- 
houn in Senate. 

Not in office. Candidate for Presidency, but 
withdrew Jan. 20, 1844. 

Secretary of State under President Tyler. 

Elected by South Carolina Legislature to Senate, 
filling out unexpired term of Judge Huger. 

Twenty-ninth Congress, first session. Calhoun 
in Senate from Dec. 22. 

Speech on Oregon question. 

Twenty-ninth Congress, second session. Cal- 
houn in Senate. 

Speech on the three million bill. 

Speech on series of resolutions in regard to Wilmot 
proviso. 

Speech in reply to Mr. Benton. 

Speech to the citizens of Charleston. 

Thirtieth Congress, first session. Calhoun in 
Senate. 

Speech on his resolutions in regard to the war 
with Mexico. 

Speech on Yucatan question. 

Speech on Oregon question. 

Thirtieth Congress, second session. Calhoun in 
Senate. 

Thirty-first Congress, special executive session of 
Senate. Calhoun in Senate. 

Prepares for publication his Disquisition on 
Government, and Discourse on the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Thirty-first Congress, first session. Calhoun in 
Senate to Mar. 31. 

Speech on slavery question, read by Mr. Mason, 
of Virginia. 

Last remarks made in the Senate. 

Death at Washington, 1850. 
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CALENDAR OF LETTERS TO CALHOUN PRINTED IN THIS VOLUME 


Since only letters written to Calhoun are printed in this volume, 
the words ‘from * * * to Calhoun” will be omitted. In each 
case the writer’s name, place, and date will be given, together with 
a brief suggestion of the content of the letter. 


George McDuffie, Cherry Hill [S. C.], October 29, 1837. Urges regulation and 
improvement of the State banking system of the country, but opposes 
destruction of it; transition to a metallic currency exclusively would injure 
the masses, the debtors, and unjustly enrich creditors. Opposes regulation 
to confine payment of Government dues to specie only. The Government 
should be separated from the banks as depositories, but this should not be 
linked with the proposal to have Government dues paid in specie only. 
Condition of crops and his plantation system. 

Thomas G. Clemson, Fort Hill [S. C.], December 22, 1840. Work of the season 
on the plantation. 

Thomas G. Clemson, Fort Hill [S. C.], December 27, 1840. Work of the season 
on the plantation. 

F. W. Pickens, Edgewood [S. C.], October 2, 1841. Plantation conditions in 
his part of the State. 

R. K. Crallé, Lynchburg [Va.], October 8, 1841. President Tyler’s two bank 
vetoes and his future relations with the Whigs. Urges Calhoun to stand 
firm against compromise on a national bank. Calhoun’s prospects for being 
candidate of the Republican Party, opposed to Clay as candidate of the 
Nationals. 

J. A. Stuart, Charleston, 8. C., October 11, 1841. The Whig Party is disinte- 
grating and success of the Democratic Party is assured, provided it can be 
kept true to its principles as defined by South Carolina. Tyler on the 
slavery question. Bright political prospects. 

F. W. Pickens, Edgewood [S. C.], October 12, 1841. Building political fences for 
Calhoun in preparation for his candidacy for the Presidency. A strong 
movement being planned in Georgia first, in the hope that it will then sweep 
the South. Situation in Virginia. 

Wilson Lumpkin, Athens [Ga.], October 26, 1841. His political views are 
identical with those of Calhoun. Fears movement in Georgia to recall Van 
Buren to the Presidency; wants Calhoun instead, and will move cautiously 
for him in Georgia; identity of interests of Georgia and South Carolina self- 
evident, but Georgia and the South have ever been cursed with selfish, 
office-seeking men. 

J. H. Howard, Milledgeville [Ga.], November 13, 1841. Old State Rights men 
favor Calhoun’s nomination openly; old Union men are less ardently favor- 
able and feel that Van Buren’s claims should be respected; had hoped to get 
the Whigs of the State to discontinue opposition and unite with the Demo- 
crats, but the Whigs are active again. Comments on the session of the 
Georgia Legislature. 

William Carroll, Nashville [Tenn.], November 18, 1841. Congratulates Calhoun 
on triumph of his principles in the Democratic party throughout the Union. 
Explains loss to Whigs by narrow margin in Tennessee, before the measures 
of the called session of Congress had aroused so much opposition to the 
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Whigs. Tells of his military career and record in the War of 1812 and his 
close relationship with General Jackson. Was promised position as minister 
to Mexico by Van Buren and Jackson, but not appointed; now asks Calhoun 
to bring his name before the President for this appointment. 

James Macqueen, 38 Kensington Square [London], February 3, 1842. Com- 
ments on possibility of use of Charleston and Savannah as ports by English 
ships. ‘The States should not act in such manner as would be considered a 
flagrant breach of faith by English investors. Urges establishment of proper 
banking system in the States; recommends the Scotch system. Hopes the 
irritating international questions will soon be adjusted between England and 
the United States so that uncertainty in commercial relations will be re- 
moved. Denounces English policy in the liberation of American slaves at 
Nassau; regrets lack of reason on such subjects in England; comments 
on “‘mischievous legacies which our precipitous Slave Emancipation Act”’ 
have “entailed upon the country.” 

R. Beale, Washington [D. C.], September 15, 1842. Tells of surprising strength 
of Calhoun and even of the doctrine of nullification in New York. Feels 
confident Calhoun will have besides the entire South, the support of New 
York, Maryland, New Jersey, and an equal chance in many other States. 

Duff Green, London [England], September 16, 1842. Comments on prospects 
of Sir Robert Peel’s Tariff bill, and a proposal to send an agent to the United 
States to arrange a treaty for the admission of American agricultural produce 
into England, and of English manufactures into the United States, on 
reciprocal terms. 

James Auchincloss, New York, September 20, 1842. Asks Calhoun to send him 
articles on the tariff, ‘‘exchequer,”’ and land distribution, to be published in 
the Journal of Commerce, a free-trade paper of much influence among the 
merchants of New York, and which, though an independent paper politically, 
will support Calhoun. Adds that there is no necessity for discussing nullifi- 
cation unless attacked on that doctrine. Anxious to promote Calhoun’s 
interests among his mercantile friends and the people generally. 

James Auchincloss, New York, September 22, 1842. Again urges Calhoun to 
send articles on the tariff, commercial policy, national currency, and land 
distribution for publication in the Journal of Commerce and the Mercury, 
papers of wide circulation and much influence. Plans for Calhoun to speak 
in New York in Tammany Hall, even though that place is Van Buren’s 
favorite stamping ground. Urges Calhoun not to go into convention with 
Van Buren, but to hold back the delegates from the Southern States, for 
Van Buren understands too well the art of packing such assemblages. 
Calhoun can be nominated by the States, and a ‘‘Congressional nomination” 
will do. 

James Auchincloss, New York, October 1, 1842. He and the merchants of New 
York look to Calhoun to devise and put through some measure to supply a 
sound currency and to regulate the exchanges of the country in order to 
relieve the fast-accumulating distresses. Feeling is strong in Calhoun’s 
behalf in New York. 

F. Byrdsall, New York, October 11, 1842. Asks Calhoun to answer charges 
which have appeared in the press, that he is not favorable to free suffrage— 
a charge which will injure him in New York. Reports that the doctrine of 
free trade is being well received. 

D. H. Lewis, Loundesboro [Ala.], November 2, 1842. Calhoun has the lead for 
the nomination in southern Alabama, among both Democrats and Whigs, 
but northern Alabama has the preponderance, is much under the control of 
party drill, and Calhoun’s chances for nomination by the next legislature 
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may be complicated by the election of a Senator and three judges of the 
supreme court. Denounces the national-convention system, but fears its 
strength; fears the northern Democracy, and hopes Calhoun can avoid getting 
too much involved with it. 

Isaac O. Barnes, Boston [Mass.], January 27, 1843. Writes that the Boston 
Post, with a wider circulation than any other paper in New England, has 
declared for Calhoun. New England generally seems to have changed on 
the ‘‘succession”’ lately, to the advantage of Calhoun. 

P. G. Buchan, Rochester, N. Y., April 10, 1843. The Van Buren men have 
made serious efforts in the legislature to hold the State for him, but the 
feeling is so strong against him that the State would not support him for 
the Presidency, even if nominated by the convention. The party has not 
agreed as yet upon a man to support, and there is a chance for Calhoun to 
be the beneficiary. Asks Calhoun to write clearly his tariff views, to put an 
end to misrepresentations about them in the State. 

R. M. T. Hunter, Loyds, Essex [County, Va.], May 23, 1843. Account of politi- 
cal situation in Virginia. Van Buren can not carry the State. Ritchie must 
be handled with care because his support is necessary to carry the State for 
Calhoun. Very favorable reports from New England for Calhoun’s candi- 
dacy. Advises caution on linking Woodbury’s name with Calhoun’s as 
candidate for the Vice Presidency. 

R. M. T. Hunter, Loyds [Va.], October 10, 1848. The Rhode Island suffrage 
question should not be agitated at this late date in the campaign. Reports 
from New England are favorable to Calhoun. The South must begin cau- 
tiously to insist upon the annexation of Texas. 

Duff Green, London [England], October 18, 1848. Tells of the status of the 
free-trade issue in England and its connection with the antislavery movement. 
The adoption of free trade by the United States would help to end the agi- 
tation in England over the admission of slave-grown products. 

Virgil Maxcy, Philadelphia [Pa.], November 6, 1843. In view of the bitter con- 
test between the Van Buren and Calhoun factions of the Democratic Party, 
there is talk of nominating Cass. Illustrates the trickery and deception of 
the Van Buren men to control the convention. Shall the Calhoun men run 
the risk of associating with them in convention, or incur the odium of the 
charge of breaking up the party if they do not? 

F. W. Pickens, Edgewood [S. C.], November 24, 1843. Comments on ‘‘the 
importance of the Texas question in all its bearings.”’ Is not sure of Mc- 
Duffie’s position on Texas. 

Virgil Maxcy, Tulip Hill, West River [Md.], December 14, 1843. Urges Calhoun 
to push the Texas question along with those of the formation of the conven- 
tion and the tariff, as a good step politically. 

S. A. Andrews, Goldsboro, N. C., December 19 [18437]. Report on political 
conditions in North Carolina and especially the recent Democratic State 
convention. 

Wilson Lumpkin, Athens [Ga.], December 22, 1843. Is convinced that the Van 
Buren men will control the Democratic national convention by intrigue and 
deception, and therefore he urges Calhoun to announce that he will not 
allow his name to go before such a convention. 

Henry P. Barber, New York, December 29, 1843. Strong denunciation of Var 
Buren and his machine; account of Calhoun’s strength in New York; election 
news and prospects. i Ri 

George McDuffie, Washington [D. C.], January 3, 1843[?] [1844]. “The South 
Carolina delegation approves Calhoun’s address explaining, his attitude 
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toward the national convention. Urges Calhoun to rest the withdrawal of 
his name upon the organization of the convention alone, leaving the tariff 
question so that all hope of assistance from the Van Burean men will not be 
lost. Opposes annexation of Texas on the score of justice and policy. 

Duff Green, Washington [D. C.], January 6, 1844. Reports strong feeling among 
Calhoun’s friends against the Baltimore convention ana the caucus system 
under the control of Van Buren. Threatened schism in the Democratic 
party over the convention system. Urges Calhoun to accept appointment 
as Secretary of the Treasury, if offered by Tyler. 

Virgil Maxcy, Tulip Hill, West River [Md.], January 7, 1844. Plans for action 
by Calhoun and his friends in regard to the Democratic convention. Ad- 
visability of publishing Calhoun’s address on the subject, already prepared 
and read by his closest political friends and advisers. 

Edward J. Black, Washington City [D. C.], January 8, 1844. Remission of du- 
ties on iron for railroads. Approves Calhoun’s address on the Democratic 
convention. Anxious to defeat the Van Buren control of the party and get 
Calhoun nominated and elected. Convinced that the Van Buren Demo- 
crats are not sound, especially on the tariff, and are becoming more anc 
more antislavery in leanings, as shown by the debate on the twenty-first 
rule in regard to antislavery petitions. Trying to organize Calhoun’s 
friends. 

L. Williams, Boston [Mass.], January 9, 1844. Reports unfair practices in New 
England by the Van Buren men to control the Democratic convention. 
Calhoun strength in New England. Anxious to keep in touch with Calhoun 
leaders. 

N. Towson, Washington [D. C.], January 16, 1844. Movement in New York 
for changes in Democratic nominating convention system is alarming the 
Van Buren men. His chances lowered. Will Calhoun be the beneficiary? 
Calhoun should not accept a Cabinet appointment but should return to the 
Senate. Calhoun men in Congress should not have gone into caucus with 
the Van Buren men to choose a Speaker. Whig strength in Maryland. 

Virgil Maxcy, Annapolis [Md.], February 2, 1844. Comments on Calhoun’s 
address on the nominating convention, and the feud in the Democratic 
party between the supporters of Calhoun and those of Van Buren. Talk 
of nominating Cass. 

J. H. Hammond, Silver Bluff [S. C.], February 3, 1844. Approves Calhoun’s 
‘‘withdrawing from the Baltimore convention.’”’ Sectional and politica) 
interests and convenience are building up a system of Government which 
pays little heed to the Constitution and is different in many particulars from 
the Government formed in 1789. 

R. B. Rhett, Washington [D. C.], February 21, 1844. Comments on McKay’s 
tariff bill. Disgusted with ‘‘the rotten portion of the party with Silas Wright 
at its head,” which is ready to support a protective tariff bill with an attempt 
to misrepresent it as a revenue bill. 

Daniel E. Huger, Washington [D. C.], February 22, 1844. Alarmed at the 
aggressions of the abolitionist and tariff interests. Asks Calhoun to take 
his (Huger’s) seat in the Senate. 

Henry Wheaton, Berlin [Germany], March 1, 1844. Calls attention to the claim 
of the United States to Oregon, based on the Spanish claim and the Con- 
vention of the Escurial, and the English interpretation of same. 

Sam. S. Phelps, Senate Chamber [Washington, D. C.], March 6, 1844. Urges 
Calhoun to accept appointment as Secretary of State to handle the Oregon 
question, which is in a critical condition. 
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Edward J. Black, House of Representatives [Washington, D. C.], March 7, 1844. 
Urges Calhoun to accept appointment as Secretary of State to serve the 
South and the country, give character to the administration, and furnish 
needed leadership for his section of the party. 

George McDuffie, Washington [D. C.], March 10, 1844. Denounces Rhett’s 
course in Congress and as an adviser of Calhoun; favors accepting the McKay 
tariff bill as a substantial gain for the lower-tariff party. Urges acceptance 
of appointment as Secretary of State. 

F. H. Elmore, Charleston [S. C.], March 11, 1844. Urges Calhoun to accept 
appointment as Secretary of State. Says the West as well as the South 
wants it. 

Extract of a letter dated at Paris [France], March 20, 1844. Frequent slave 
insurrections in Cuba, incited by the British abolitionists. Situation 
aggravated by connivance at the slave trade by local authorities. 

Richard Hawes, Paris, Kentucky, March 21, 1844. ‘It is our policy to own all 
the cotton lands of North America if we can.’’ Emphasizes importance of 
annexation of Texas because of international and commercial dangers of an 
independent Texas. The South and West will support a treaty at once. 
Clay against it. 

C. A. Davis, New York [N. Y.], April 3, 1844. Was on board the Princeton at 
the time of the explosion. Many in the North and East are coming to agree 
with Calhoun on the tariff. Comments on the tariff and improvement of 
means of transportation, and says the latter is of more importance than the 
former. General approval of Calhoun’s nomination and unanimous con- 
firmation by the Senate. 

Thomas Scott, Chillicothe [Ohio], April 4, 1844. Gives the expansionist ideas 
of the West, and says that the West and South have common interests in 
extending the bounds of the United States to the Rio Grande and the Pacific. 
On the question of slavery the South and Southwest have nothing to fear 
from the States west of the Allegheny Mountains. 

Robert I. Alexander, St. Clairsville, Ohio, April 18, 1844. Expresses the approval 
of Calhoun’s friends in Ohio of his stand in regard to the nominating conven- 
tion, tariff, and abolition, and denounces the Van Buren “dynasty” and 
machine methods. Election prospects. 

F. W. Pickens, Charleston [S. C.], April 22, 1844. Favors taking the “highest 
grounds” on the Oregon question. British seizure of American slaves in the 
Bahamas and West Indies: Fears the Whigs will try to use the Texas 
question for party purposes. 

Isaac Van Zandt and J. Pinckney Henderson, Legation of Texas, Washington 
[D. C.], April 22, 1844. Brief outline of efforts made by the British Govern- 
ment to effect a settlement of the difficulties between Mexico and Texas. 
The debt and abolition conditions. 

J. H. Howard, Columbus [Ga.], May 2, 1844. The significance for the South 
of the Texas question in the presidential election. The letters of Clay and 
Van Buren on Texas. Necessity of a third candidate for the presidency, 
to bring the issue squarely. 

Eustis Prescott, New Orleans [La.], May 11, 1844. Nomination of Calhoun for 
the presidency by a mass meeting; repudiation of Van Buren and the con- 
vention system. Talk of supporting Tyler. 

L. A. Hoe, Somerville, Tenn., May 11, 1844. Dissatisfaction in both parties 
with the letters of Clay and Van Buren on annexation of Texas. The South 
should ‘‘set up for herself.’’ Opposition to Texas is a concession to abolition 
and to fears of tariff monopolists. Necessity of a southern ticket. 
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James H. Campbell, New Orleans [La.], May 14, 1844. Spontaneous voice of the 
people of New Orleans nominated Calhoun for the presidency. Will Calhoun 
consent to be the “people’s”’ candidate? Tyler would not be supported in 
Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, and other Southern States. 

F. W. Pickens, Edgewood [S. C.], May 16, 1844. Texas and the political situa- 
tion, especially in the South. If Texas is rejected, Calhoun’s name will be 
placed at the head of the most powerful party that has ever risen in this 
country. 

J. S. Barbour, Catalpa [Va.], May 16, 1844. Effect of the treachery of Van 
Buren and his abandonment upon the Democratic Party. Party situation 
in Virginia. 

William G. Austin, St. Francisville, La., May 16, 1844. The Texas question has 
killed Clay and Van Buren in the South and there is great demand for 
Calhoun to become a candidate for the Presidency. 

William Hale, Detroit, Mich., May 18, 1844. Michigan and the Northwest 
stand for the reannexation of Texas and opposed to a protective tariff. No 
longer support Van Buren and now favor Cass for the Presidency. 

L. W. Hastings, New Madrid, Mo., May 20, 1844. Conditions in California and 
Oregon; urgent need for action by the United States in the Oregon Territory 
to establish a government. Inhabitants threaten to set up independent 
government if not given aid soon. 

Wilson Shannon, St. Clairsville, Ohio, May 25, 1844. Sentiment in Ohio 
strongly for annexation of Texas. The voters will support no one opposed 
to it. 

H. Bailey, Charleston [S. C.], May 30, 1844. Account of visit of Baron von 
Raumer and his son to Columbia and Charleston. Comments on the 
nominations and election. 

J. H. Hammond, Silver Bluff [S. C.], June 7, 1844. British inclination to inter- 
fere with our domestic institution. The slaveholder’s dangers are accumu- 
lating so rapidly that a crisis seems inevitable. Importance of the Texas 
issue. No enthusiasm for Polk and Dallas. Fears the Northern Demo- 
cratic Party will be absorbed by the Whigs and Abolitionists. 

A. G. Danby, Utica [N. Y.], June 13, 1844. Approval of nomination of Polk 
and Dallas. Hopes Tyler will not attempt to run on an independent 
ticket; it would simply split the Democratic vote, defeat Polk, and elect 
Clay. 

A. H. Everett, Boston [Mass.], June 17, 1844. ‘Conditions in Cuba and British 
policy in regard to Texas and Cuba. 

H. Bailey, Charleston [S. C.], July 30, 1844. The committee of vigilance has 
decided the best way to promote the annexation of Texas is to work for 
the election of Polk. The agitation for resistance of the tariff by State 
action is the work of a small minority and likely to do harm at this time. 

F. H. Elmore, Charleston [S. C.], July 30, 1844. Strong feeling among a group 
in South Carolina for immediate resistance to the tariff by State action, 
because of Polk’s “‘unlucky letter.” 

F. W. Pickens, Covington, Ga., August 10, 1844. The course of the Mercury 
and Rhett is having a bad effect in Georgia. Calhoun is being accused 
of having been bought off by the Presidency, hence his opposition to State 
action on the tariff. Pickens opposes State action at this time, because 
it would injure the cause in the South. Reaction against the tariff of 
1842 has set in quite generally, but rash action would do the cause more 
harm than good. 

John Tyler [Washington, D. C.], August 13, 1844. Suggests an illustration 
for use in the dispatch to Mr. Everett and the English Government relative 


to felon slaves. 
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William M. Gwin, Vicksburg [Miss.], August 20, 1844. Worried over the loss 
of interest in Texas for annexation; hopes the limitation of 6 months for 
ratification of the treaty will be extended to 12 months, so that no slip or 
false move may cause the loss of Texas. 

Francis Wharton, Philadelphia [Pa.], August 21, 1844. Decries the Rhett 
movement and looks to Calhoun for sound leadership in the regeneration 
of the Democratic (State Rights and Republican) Party, both in principles 
and organization. 

R. F. Simpson, August 24, 1844. Feeling in upper part of South Carolina for 
annexation of Texas quite general; only Gen. Waddy Thompson against 
it. Opposes Rhett movement for State action now and tells of embar- 
rassment the movement is causing. Tariff prospects. Local elections. 

M. M. Noah, New York [N. Y.], September 8, 1844. Opposes special session 
of Congress because it would interfere with the election. Mexican and 
British designs on Texas. 

J. Hamilton, Oswichee Bend, September 12, 1844. Opposes the Bluffton move- 
ment in South Carolina. Interested in union between the South and West. 
Fears Mexican invasion of Texas during coming winter. Will go to Galveston 
and Houston in November to promote annexation. Crop conditions. 
Answers Benton’s disunion charge against South Carolina and the South. 

John Hogan, Utica, N. Y., September 15, 1844. Party situation in New York 
State. Future political prospects for the Calhoun faction. 

George W. Houk, Dayton, Ohio, October 1, 1844. Opposition of the Whigs 
to the annexation of Texas in the campaign in the North. The South is 
accused of seeking to dissolve the Union. ; 

J. Hamilton, Oswichee Bend, October 4, 1844. Recommends himself for posi- 
tion as diplomatic representative either to Texas or Great Britain. 

J. A. Stuart, Beaufort, 8. C., October 25, 1844. Asks Calhoun to write a letter 
defending the existing mode of electing the governor and _ presidential 
electors in the State, and against the proposed change. Comments on 
the gubernatorial campaign. 

William C. Brown, Boston [Mass.], October 31, 1844. Asks Calhoun as to the 
truth of a charge made by Rev. Charles T. Torrey, in jail in Baltimore 
charged with aiding slaves to escape, and sent to the Christian Citizen, 
published at Worcester, Mass., that ‘‘Three years since he sold another 
man’s wife for a harlot’; she was the wife of his coachman, and was sold 
to a planter in Alabama for $1,400; the coachman fled to Alabama, found 
his wife, and they fled north; the wife died in Maryland and the husband 
fled to Canada. 

William Hogan, Boston [Mass.], November 12, 1844. Urges a native party to 
oppose the schemes of Irish, French, and German Roman Catholics to get 
control of the Government and bring about abolition. 

B. Tucker, Williamsburg, Va., November 13, 1844. Offers Calhoun an argument 
to be used for the annexation of Texas, based on the Louisiana purchase 
treaty and the admission of Missouri. 

Francis Wharton, Philadelphia [Pa.], November 17, 1844. Account of the election 
in Pennsylvania. Coalition between Whiggery and Bentonism not im- 
probable. Offers to prepare an article for the Democratic Reviewon the 
Texas treaty, showing the literary and diplomatic character of the corre- 
spondence, and answering unjust attacks on some of Calhoun’s letters. 

Wilson Lumpkin, Athens [Ga.], November 18, 1844. Fears the selfish office- 
seeking faction interested in the spoils will create division in the party and 
embarrass the Polk administration so as to prevent the inauguration of true 
principles. 
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H. M. Solomon, New York [N. Y.], November 28, 1844. Condition of the 
party in New York; duplicity and venality of northern Van Burean 
Democrats. 

W. R. King, Paris [France], November 29, 1844. Reception of the election news in 
England and France. 

Sam. R. Thurston, Brunswick [Me.], December 2, 1844. Account of the elec- 
tion in Maine. Strong advocate of the annexation of Texas. Emphasis 
on the national, rather than sectional, aspects of the question. 

H. M. Judge, Tuskaloosa [Ala.], December 6, 1844. Local political situation 
favorable for the Calhoun Democrats, as opposed to the Whigs and mal- 
content Democrats. Speculation on the cabinet. 

Duff Green, Washington, Tex., December 13, 1844. Sentiment in Texas on 
annexation. The Texan question to be an element in the reorganization of 
parties in the United States. 

W. B. Seabrook, Edisto Island [S. C.], December 16, 1844. Account of his 
defeat in the gubernatorial election by Aiken; condition of party divisions 
in the State and their relation to national politics. 

J. S. Barbour, Catalpa [Va.], December 18, 1844. Hopes Calhoun will remain 
in the Cabinet; comments on the meaning of the election, as interpreted 
in Virginia. 

John Beard, Newmansville, East Florida, December 20, 1844. Discusses the 
admission of Florida when Iowa enters the Union; possibility of division of 
Florida into two States. 

Duff Green, Washington, Tex., December 20, 1844. English interest in Texas; 
probable policy of the Whigs and Benton to defeat annexation; attempts 
by northern politicians and Benton to drive South Carolina into nullifica- 
tion or secession. 

Burton Craige, Lincolnton, N. C., December 23, 1844. Seriously worried over 
the prospects for the South, in view of the action on the twenty-first rule; 
talk of disunion. Benton’s stand on Texas, the activity of the Abolitionists 
generally. 

A. J. Donelson, New Orleans [La.], December 28, 1844. Prospects bright for 
favorable action by Congress on annexation; conditions in Mexico. 

Eustis Prescott, New Orleans [La.], January 4, 1845. Worried over the low 
price of cotton caused by overproduction. His ideas of proper plantation 
economy. Offers his services as consul in Liverpool or Havre to advance 
southern commercial interests. Hopes annexation of Texas will soon be 
accomplished, for further delay may cause the people to be discouraged and 
form foreign alliances from which it would be difficult to recede. 

R. R. Hunter, New York [N. Y.], January 14, 1845. Reports widespread belief 
in an agreement between Clay and Van Buren to defeat the annexation of 
Texas. 

Mark A. Cooper, Mount Hope, Murray County, Ga., January 15, 1845. Cal- 
houn’s friends are doing their best to keep Georgia and Carolina one in sup- 
port of the true ‘‘ Democratic faith.” 

William Crump, Kingston, Jamaica, January 16, 1845. Gives account of the 
prostrate condition of plantations on the island since the emancipation of 
the slaves. 

Robert Walsh, Paris [France], February 1, 1845. Reports on relations between 
England and France, political conditions in each, and their attitude toward 
slavery and the annexation of Texas. 

W. M. Corry, Cincinnati [Ohio], February 14, 1845. Significance of the election 
of Polk. The North is determined to be rid of slavery in all the States. 
The West will be the determining factor in the serious struggle ahead. 
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J. S. Mayfield, Wood Lawn [Tex.], February 19, 1845. Duff Green’s difficulty 
with the President of Texas. English aggressions along the Rio Grande. 
Inadequate defense of the border. Peonage under Mexican law worse than 
slavery in the United States. Mexicans not fit to become fully enfran- 
chised citizens of the United States. 

Barnabas Bates, New York [N. Y.], February 22, 1845. Democratic party in 
this region strongly supports the annexation of Texas. Approves Calhoun’s 
letter to Mr. King exposing the real motives of the British in promoting 
abolition. 

J. Hamilton, New Orleans [La.], February 28, 1845. Texas officials leaning 
toward British alliance; delay by United States Senate may cause loss of 
Texas; terms of House resolutions unfair to Texas financially. 

A. J. Donelson, New Orleans [La.], March 24, 1845. Little doubt that Texas will 
accept annexation. Hopes the Jackson-Calhoun difference will be adjusted 
so their friends can work together without embarrassment. 

Duff Green, Washington [D. C.], March 26, 1845. Interested in financial fairness 
to Texas in annexation terms. Plans for the next presidential election; the 
big principles involved and their importance to the South; ‘‘the crisis of the 
slave-holding interest.”’ 

Elwood Fisher, Louisville [Ky.], April, 1845. Indications that Van Buren and 
Benton do not stand well with the Polk administration. Political discontent 
in the West. 

William Gregg, Charleston [S. C.], April, 1845. The South should manufacture 
more of its coarse cotton fabrics; this could be done without changing the 
views of the section upon the tariff. Analysis of advantages to be gained. 

Lewis 8S. Coryell, Washington [D. C.], April 6, 1845. The selection of the ad- 
ministration’s press organ. Election of Cameron as Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. Polk’s Cabinet. 

James Buchanan, Washington [D. C.], April 9, 1845. Mission to England offered 
to Elmore. The selection of an official paper in Washington. 

F. H. Elmore, Charleston [S. C.], April 16, 1845. Reasons for declining the mis- 
sion to England. 

D. H. Lewis, Charleston [S. C.], May 9, 1845. Calhoun’s friends discussing the 
best line of action for him so as to have prospects brightest for the election of 
1848—whether he should remain out of office for a time, accept the mission 
to England, go into the cabinet or to the Senate. 

A. J. Donelson, New Orleans [La.], May 13, 1845. Houston’s opposition to an- 
nexation has been overcome and there is now no doubt of acceptance by Texas. 

Lewis S. Coryell, Washington [D. C.], May 27, 1845. Polk is in league and politi- 
cal conspiracy with the Van Buren men; appointments show it. 

Duff Green, Washington [D. C.], June 1, 1845. Operations of the Albany 
regency; New York and national politics; Polk’s attitude and relations in 
doubt. Future course for Calhoun. 

J. 8. Barbour, Catalpa [Va.], June 26, 1845. Urges Calhoun to return to the Sen- 
ate to furnish a much-needed leadership for sound principles. 

8. Penn, St. Louis [Mo.], June 26, 1845. Antiannexation Democrats are receiving 
most of the appointments to office. Influence and plans of R. J. Walker 
and Benton. Prospects for tariff legislation. 

W. A. Harris, Washington [D. C.], August 4, 1845. Appointment as chargé 
d’affaires. Indications are that the administration has seen its mistake in 
leaning too much on the New York and Pennsylvania politicians, and will 
henceforth pay more heed to the wishes and doctrines of the South and West, 
Advisability of Calhoun’s returning to the Senate, 
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James Buchanan, Washington [D. C.], August 22, 1845. Information from 
Mexico indicates war; Oregon question a difficult one to settle. 

R. Beale, Baltimore [Md]., August 31, 1845. Discontent becoming rather wide- 
spread over the patronage distribution; many Whigs and Democrats are 
becoming determined to elect a distinguished Democrat who scorns party 
trammels and the business of seelling the public offices for support. Calhoun 
will profit by this. 

Thomas G. Clemson, Terveuren [Belgium], September, 1845. Description of his 
plantation in South Carolina which he is considering offering for sale. 

R. Beale, Washington [D. C.], September 20, 1845. Description and cost of 
machinery for Calhoun’s plantation. 

F. W. Pickens, Edgewood [S. C.], September 29, 1845. Strongly supports our 
claim to Oregon; reasons for England’s hostility to the United States and 
probability of a war with England. 

George W. Houk, Dayton [Ohio], October 29, 1845. A rupture with England 
seems unavoidable, in view of the extent to which the West and the President 
have committed themselves to the fifty-fourth degree, and in view of Eng- 
land’s general attitude toward the United States. 

W. C. Anderson and others, St. Louis [Mo.], November 6, 1845. Invite Calhoun 
to visit St. Louis when he attends the Memphis Convention. Thorough 
approval of his principles and policies. Praise him for the annexation of 
Texas. Community of interests between the West and the South. 

Thomas G. Clemson, Brussels [Belgium], November 25, 1845. The danger of 
war with England and prospects of its avoidance. 

Silas Reed, Cincinnati [Ohio], November 29, 1845. Urges a vigorous stand on 
our Oregon claims. Interest of the West therein. 

E. L. King, Racine [Wis.], December 10, 1845. Majority of the people of the 
West want peace, but Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri wish war 
for the purpose of wiping out debts due Englishmen to the extent of 
$50,000,000. War would be ruinous to southern and eastern States. 

F. W. Pickens, Edgewood [S. C.], December 20, 1845. Hopes for cordial under- 
standing between Polk and Calhoun. Approve’s Polk’s message in relation 
to the tariff. Polk redeeming his pledges. Explanation for refusing the 
mission to England. 

Louis McLane, London [England], January 3, 1846. Thorough analysis of the 
Oregon question from various English standpoints. The effect of Poik’s 
message and Pakenham’s position. 

H. W. Conner, Charleston [S. C.], January 6, 1846. Assures Calhoun of general 
approval of his course in regard to Oregon. He is expected to preserve an 
honorable peace. 

Elwood Fisher, Cincinnati [Ohio], January 10, 1846. Attitude of the State con- 
vention at Columbus, Ohio, on the Oregon question; its relation to the cur- 
rency question and party politics, local and national. 

James Wishart, St. Clairsville [Ohio], January 12, 1845 [18467]. Objects to 
Polk’s appointments throughout the West. Compromise on the forty-ninth 
parallel with Great Britain will be unpopular in the West. 

J. H. Howard, Columbus [Ga.], January 16, 1846. Opposes precipitous action 
on the Oregon question; favors an honorable peace but war if necessary. 

F. W. Byrdsall, New York [N. Y.], January 26, 1846. Calhoun’s course on the 
Oregon question has now been completely vindicated in the eyes of most 
citizens. The true policy of the United States is peace with Mexico and 
Great Britain. Thinks we can get California and all Mexico peaceably. 
Must have firm peace with Mexico before ‘giving notice” to Great Britain 
on Oregon. 
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I. M. Caminero, Santo Domingo City, January 27, 1846. Status of Santo 
Domingo’s war with Hayti; argument for immediate recognition of the 
Dominican Government. 

Louis McLane, London [England] [February, 1846 ?]. Points out an error in 
our Oregon negotiation. 

Louis McLane, London [England], February 3, 1846. Status of parties in Eng- 
land on free trade, and attitude of the Ministry on the Oregon question. 

F. W. Pickens, Charleston [S. C.], February 6, 1846. Profits in rice culture around 
Savannah; condition of the cotton market. 

Charles Anthony, Arnoldton, Campbell County, Va., February 17, 1846. Even 
former political opponents now approve Calhoun’s course on Oregon; 
Virginia greatly fears the effects of a war with England. 

Edward J. Black, Scriven County, Ga., February 22, 1846. Whigs and old Van 
Buren Democrats in Georgia all approve Calhoun’s course on Oregon, are 
calling themselves Calhoun men and avowing Calhounism. Asks Calhoun’s 
opinion as to the time to begin his campaign for the Presidency. 

P. Gwinner, Philadelphia [Pa.], February 23, 1846. News from England assures 
peace; many intelligent business men give Calhoun credit for this good news. 
Tariff comments. 

J. W. Van Evey, Rochester, N. Y., March 4, 1846. Question of negro suffrage 
on same terms as white suffrage to come up before State constitutional con- 
vention soon. Discusses the dangers to the ‘‘ Federative’ system and the 
northern laborer if this is adopted. 

J. S. Barbour, Catalpa, Va., March 5, 1846. Review of part of Colton’s Life of 
Clay and the policies of the election of 1824-25. 

Albert Gallatin, New York [N. Y.], March 15, 1846. Protests against the tariff 
on books. 

Clement C. Biddle, Philadelphia [Pa.], March 18, 1846. Ardently favors free- 
trade principles, and hopes that the Oregon question will not interfere with 
their victory. Comment on Walker’s proposed tariff bill. 

Duff Green, New York [N. Y.], March 18, 1846. Praises Calhoun’s recent and 
greatest speech on the Oregon question. Comment on the sectional feeling 
involved. 

Tilly Allen, New York City, March 19, 1846. Praises Calhoun’s Oregon speech. 
Anxious to support him for President. 

C. A. Clinton, New York [N. Y.], March 21, 1846. Highest praise for Calhoun’s 
Oregon speech. Anxious to support him for president. 

8S. Penn, St. Louis [Mo.], March 23, 1846. Comments on the Oregon question 
and Benton’s position; denounces Polk’s course of action as a statesman and 
politician. 

John A. Bolles, Boston [Mass.], March 26, 1846. Praises Calhoun’s Oregon 
speech. 

Thomas G. Clemson, Brussels [Belgium], March 27, 1846. Complains of neglect 
of duty by the State Department. The administration’s course in the 
Oregon negotiation has cost us the loss of all sympathy in Europe. 

F. W. Byrdsall, New York [N. Y.], March 29, 1846. Accuses some of the 
Whigs of trying to give the Oregon question such a turn as will serve the 
interests of the high protection group. 

W. C. Daniell, Hall County, Ga., April 2, 1846. Condition of parties and 
politics in Georgia; Calhoun’s chances for the Presidency have been greatly 
promoted by his Oregon speech. Denounces existing system of making 
nominations. 

Alex. Wells, Assembly Chamber, Albany [N. Y.], April 7, 1846. The ‘‘Southeru 
Democracy” is being attacked by the antiannexationists and Van Buren 
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men, who are using the charge that the South, having secured Texas, is 
now willing to forsake our claim to Oregon, to prejudice the people against 
the South and slavery. 

Adam Huntsman, Jackson, Tenn., April 10, 1846. Nine-tenths of the people of 
Tennessee agree with Calhoun’s position on Oregon. 

N. P. Tallmadge, New York [N. Y.], April 25, 1846. Expresses the appreciation 
of himself and some of Calhoun’s political opponents of the services he has 
rendered to settle the Oregon question peaceably, and his stand on the sub- 
treasury and branch mints, and the hope that he will see that prudence is 
exercised in relations with Mexico. 

Thomas G. Clemson, Brussels [Belgium] April 27, 1846. Sentiment in England 
and France approves Calhoun’s position on Oregon, and condemns the 
policy of the administration. 

R. K. Cralle, Lynchburg [Va.], May 3, 1846. Political effect of Calhoun’s 
position on Oregon has been to untie even the Whigs with the State rights 
men in support of Calhoun for the Presidency; the Hunker interest is low. 

J. H. Howard, Columbus [Ga.], May 12, 1846 [?]. Comments on the best way 
to raise troops for the war with Mexico. 

Wilson Lumpkin, Athens [Ga.], May 20, 1846. Dark forebodings of the results 
of the Mexican War, brought on by a ‘“‘war faction.” Will greatly impede 
the movement for reform of the administration of the Government. 

George Curtiss, Utica, N. Y., May 26, 1846. People of New York and New 
England approve Calhoun’s course on Oregon and on the appropriations to 
prosecute the Mexican War. Hopes for amicable adjustment of the Mexican 
trouble. 

Samuel Bishop, New Haven [Conn.], June 11, 1846. Political situation in 
Connecticut. Close contest between Democrats and Whigs. The ‘“‘true 
Democracy” are Calhoun men, anxious to support him for the Presidency. 

Thomas G. Clemson, Brussels [Belgium], June 27, 1846. Anti-American feeling 
strongly manifested in Europe, where the monarchies have little sympathy 
for our institutions. The Mexican War gives them another chance to 
slander us. 

R. M. Saunders, Paris [France], June 27, 1846. Anti-American feeling in 
England. 

Thompson & Co., New York [N. Y.], July 7, 1846. The tariff bill passed by the 
House will ruin the manufacturers of carpeting if enacted into law by the 
Senate. 

James B. Sawyer, Pittsburgh [Pa.], July 10, 1846. The promises of the Democrats 
in Pennsylvania on the tariff in 1844 are now getting them into trouble. 
Asks Calhoun to tell him whether there is anything in the rumor that 
Calhoun will vote against the McKay bill; if he has given up his stand 
against the tariff he will be supported by the Pennsylvania Democrats for 
the Presidency in 1848. 

J. Gadsden, Charleston, 8. C., July 10, 1846. Comments on Calhoun’s report 
on the memorial of the Memphis Convention; tariff rates. 

Thomas Chambers, Washington City [D. C.], July 20, 1846. Protests against 
the tariff bill now before the Senate. Suggests a compromise measure, 
something like that of 1833. 

Isaac Brooks, Baltimore {Md.], July 24, 1846. Importers of iron interested in 
lower iron duties; prices and figures of interest to tariff makers. Interested 
in passage of McKay’s bill. 

Charles Saxton, Washington [D. C.], July 25, 1846. Speaks for the people of 
Oregon against high protective tariff; interested in tariff for revenue, with 
incidental protection. Proof that Oregon prospers better under low tariff. 
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F. W. Byrdsall, New York [N. Y.], August 4, 1846. Quotes a Whig manu- 
facturer who expressed the hope that the Mexican War would involve the 
country heavily in debt so as to compel the restoration of a high tariff. 
Congratulates Calhoun on the success of his tariff and subtreasury principles. 

Armistead Burt, Salt Sulphur Springs, Va., September 14, 1846. Whigs and 
Democrats of the South should not go into a national convention, for the 
nominee of each party will be selected with reference to the votes of New 
York and Pennsylvania, and especially the antislavery votes in those States. 
Political situation in Virginia. 

Elwood Fisher, Washington [D. C.], September 24, 1846. Gloomy reports of 
the conduct of the war. Walker’s extravagant notion of Mexican conquest. 
Congratulates Calhoun for his stand on the war. 

H. R. Schoolcraft, New York [N. Y.], October 19, 1846. Plan for a series of 
American ethnological studies, presented to the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

James Chestney, Tuscaloosa [Ala.], November 23, 1846. Hopes the Mexican 
War can be terminated at once. No good can come of it and it will endanger 
the cause of free trade. Sentiment in the southwestern States. Appeal to 
Calhoun to end the war. 

Wilson Lumpkin, Athens [Ga.], November 26, 1846. Grave apprehensions over 
the results of the Mexican War. Chaos in politics. Political situation in 
Georgia. Abolitionism is advancing in power. Predicts sectional divisions 
in politics. 

Hendrick B. Wright, Wilkes Barré [Pa.], December 8, 1846. Unless the tariff 
of 1846 is modified to discriminate in favor of coal and iron, the Democratic 
Party is doomed in Pennsylvania. 

Wilson Lumpkin, Athens [Ga.], December 17, 1846. Wishes the Mexican War 
could have been avoided, but sees it can now be terminated only by vigorous 
prosecution of it; large accessions of territory seem inevitable. Fears sec- 
tional divisions in the country can no longer be avoided. 

H. W. Conner, Charleston [S. C.], January 9, 1847. Many who did not approve 
the manner in which we got into war with Mexico now, however, feel that, 
since we are in the war, vigorous prosecution of it should be supported. 

J. Hamilton, Oswichee Bend, February 7, 1847. Interested in election of Calhoun 
to the presidency. Has no stomach for the Mexican War, but wants it 
well supported so we may get out of it the sooner. Comment on the pro- 
posal to put Benton at the head of the Army. The aggressions of the North 
against slavery must be contested as soon as the war is over. Opening of 
the territorial question. 

J. Gregg, Columbia [S. C.], February 17, 1847. Polk injudiciously and im- 
prudently dragged us into war. Criticizes Polk’s policies in the conduct 
of the war. 

P. S. Buckingham, Wytheville, Va., February 21, 1847. Approves Calhoun’s 
stand on the Mexican War; ‘“‘ Polk’s War’ and its conduct are condemned 
by the people of both parties in Virginia. 

F. W. Byrdsall, New York [N. Y.], February 22, 1847. Denounces the unfair 
vilification of slavery in the North, for it is the best institution that could 
be devised for the Negro race. A public meeting showed sentiment was not 
with the Abolitionists and their position on the Mexican War. 

Wilson Lumpkin, Athens [Ga.], March 11, 1847. Praises Calhoun’s replies to 
Turney and Benton, and his views in regard to the Mexican War. Calhoun’s! 
political position. Fears more of evil than of good will be among the results 
of the war. 
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Duff Green, Washington [D. C.], March 17, 1847. Calhoun is being proscribed 
by the regular, machine element in the party. A paper is to be established 
at Washington to promote Calhoun’s campaign for the presidency, and 
Green wants to be the editor. 

Thomas G. Clemson, Brussels [Belgium], March 28, 1847. Ritchie and the 
‘*Union”’ are false to Calhoun and the South. The war has been most 
disastrous and could have been avoided. Regrets that the slavery question 
is involved with it. 

Robert Toombs, Washington, Ga., April 30, 1847. The South is getting aroused 
to the importance of arresting the antislavery tendencies and action of the 
North. Dislikes the idea of the appropriation of Mexican territory, for 
nothing but evil can come of it. Southerners look to Calhoun for proper 
leadership in the existing crisis of the country. 

H. W. Conner, Charleston [S. C.], May 7, 1847. Opposition to Rhett for position 
of editor of the Calhoun paper to be established in Washington. A Taylor 
boom has started which may interfere with Calhoun’s prospects. 

F. H. Elmore, Charleston [S. C.], May 16, 1847. Is General Taylor a safe man 
for the presidency? What are his political principles? His prospects for 
election by either or both parties are good, but Elmore is not delighted. 

R. B. Rhett, May 20, 1847. Politics and the war. Democratic Party will be 
overthrown and Taylor elected. Strong censure for Ritchie ‘‘and his 
masters,’ who have succeeded in wrecking the party. Virginia elections. 

Elwood Fisher, Cincinnati [Ohio], May 25, 1847. Taylor’s boom for the presi- 
dency. Sentiment against acquisition of Mexican territory ‘\'alk of annexa- 
tion of all of Mexico. Calhoun’s political prospects. 

N. Towson, Washington [D.C.], May 27, 1847. The war will be long and termi- 
nated only by the annexation of the whole of Mexico. The question of slavery 
must be settled soon, therefore. Could not the North be shown that cotton, 
rice, and sugar can not be raised without slavery, and if slavery is done away 
with the economic welfare and prosperity of the whole Nation are gone? 
The admission of new States and the slavery issue. 

Edward J. Black, Scriven County, Jacksonboro, Ga. [between June and December, 
1847]. Calhoun’s strength in Georgia. Georgia is ready to temporize with 
principles and postpone the meeting of inevitable issues because of selfish, 
office-seeking political leaders. Talk of commercial retaliation against the 
North. Approves Calhoun’s course on the Mexican War. 

Samuel A. Wales, Eatonton, Ga., June 17, 1847. County convention in Georgia 
praises Calhoun’s stand on slavery in the Territories and takes a stand 
exactly opposite to that of the North on the Wilmot Proviso. Crisis coming 
over slavery. Review of gains of the Abolitionists. 

J. W. A. Pettit, Memphis [Tenn.], June 18, 1847. The Taylor boom is lessening 
Calhoun’s chances for elevation to the Presidency in 1848. Taylor is 
probably the best the South can get under the circumstances. Denuncia- 
tion of Benton. The sectional issue is being forced by the North and the 
aggressor then pretends to be defending itself against the South. 

N. P. Tallmadge, Milwaukee [Wis.], June 26, 1847. Campaigning for Taylor, 
because he is independent of the party hacks. Disgusted with the spoils 
system. Taylor’s prospects in Wisconsin and New York. 

C. J. Faulkner, Martinsburg, Berkeley County, Va., July 15, 1847. Excitement 
in Maryland and Virginia over a law passed by Pennsylvania in March, 
1847, interfering with the rendition of fugitive slaves. The institution of 
slavery is greatly weakened in Maryland and Virginia and the whole South 
should see that its future is endangered. Means of redress. 
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John H. Brinton, West Chester, Pa., July 16, 1847. Hopes to get Taylor to 
commit himself on the tariff, national bank, distribution, and constitutional 
treasury in a manner satisfactory to all Democrats. Nothing need be said 
about slavery in the Territories—an issue much beclouded. Taylor could 
and would be supported not as a party man, but for his sound stand on 
principles. 

R. F. W. Allston, Waccamaw Beach [S. C.], July 28, 1847. Absenteeism in the 
low country is proving disastrous. 

F. W. Byrdsall, New York [N. Y.], July 29, 1847. Van Buren, Wright, Young, 
Flagg, Hoffman & Co., have joined the Abolitionists in support of the Wilmot 
proviso, hoping to carry the State with the aid of the 20,000 Abolitionist 
votes they claim there are in New York. 

James L. Orr, Anderson [S. C.], August 9, 1847. Mississippi Democracy is 
determined upon unwavering allegiance to party. Sentiment in the South 
strong for Taylor for President; probably he is the best man for the South 
in the present crisis. 

Eustis Prescott, Harrodsburg Springs, Ky., August 20, 1847. Whigs of the 
North and East are planning to use Taylor sentiment to carry local elections 
now, but will next year turn again to Clay and high protection. Hopes to 
get the people aroused over principles in time to save the election. Dis- 
content with conduct of the war. 

Joseph W. Lesesne, Mobile [Ala.], August 21, 1847. Distrusts Taylor’s fitness 
for the Presidency. The South is still bound too much to parties and not 
aroused over the Wilmot proviso and the forebodings it should inspire. 
The Calhoun press in Washington should not be established until the temper 
of the next Congress is learned. Opposition to Green for editorship. 

Elwood Fisher, Cincinnati [Ohio], August 22, 1847. Local elections in the 
North. Some northern Whigs taking a stand against accession of territory 
from Mexico, in view of the slavery complication; others favor drawing the 
slavery issue at once. Democrats likewise in doubt. Distrust of Taylor 
on the tariff in the South. South seems to be united on the Wilmot proviso 
and the tariff, but. can not agree on a candidate. The general outlook 
politically and sectionally. 

Wilson Lumpkin, Athens [Ga.], August 27, 1847. Georgia and the South too 
closely identified with party organization to protect a common interest. 
Apathy in the South is hastening trouble and danger. Decisive action, 
without delay, would save the situation for the South; but the people can not 
be united for action. Georgia elections. 

H. W. Peronneau, Charleston [S. C.], September 25, 1847. A committee in 
Charleston is trying to promote organization of the Southern States. Their 
circular letter, dated August 2, reviews the various advances of the Aboli- 
tionists and concludes that they are to have their way with the North. The 
South must be aroused and prepared for united, nonpartisan action. Sub- 
scriptions asked for, to establish at Washington a nonpartisan newspaper 
to represent southern views on slavery. 

L. M. Keitt, Orangeburg, C. H. [S. C.], October 1, 1847. Proposes retaliatory 
legislation against Northern States whose laws interfere with the rendition of 
fugitive slaves. 

H. W. Conner, Charleston [S. C.], October 6, 1847. Some disposition in the 
North to abandon the Wilmot proviso because it might stimulate southern 
unity to the point that the South would be irresistible. The South, however, 
is not yet awake to her dangerous position and has no effective organization; 
indolence, procrastination, and lack of means of communication—rail- 
roads—are the reasons, 
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Percy Walker, Mobile [Ala.], Oct. 10, 1847. Greatly alarmed at aggressions of 
‘northern fanaticism,’’ which mean loss of standing for the South constitu- 
tionally, financially, politically and socially, unless stopped. It is time to 
“‘show fight,’”’ but how can the Southern States be made to think and feel 
and act alike? 

David Johnson, Lime Stone Springs [S. C.], October 26, 1847. Hopes no ter- 
ritory will be acquired from Mexico. More worried over northern State 
laws inviting ‘‘our slaves to run away”’ than over the Wilmot Proviso, which 
is unimportant compared with the other movements of the Abolitionists. 
If the central government can not or will not protect the Southern States, 
they must protect themselves. Ready to fight unconstitutional measures 
with unconstitutional measures—strike at northern commerce. How can 
concert of action be brought about? Let one State show the way by action, 
or call a conference of southern Congressmen to recommend a decisive 
course. Opposes the seizure of Mexican territory; analysis of the circum- 
stances and motives back of the war. 

Eustis Prescott, Memphis [Tenn.], November 8, 1847. The Wilmot Proviso 
will be the issue in the next presidential election. Parties must now divide, 
for and against the principle. 

F. W. Byrdsall, New York [N. Y.], November 12, 1847. Disgusted with the 
“‘doughfaces” and the political situation in New York State. The Barn- 
burners are simply using the Wilmot Proviso to defeat the Hunkers. The 
people care little about the Wilmot Proviso and it would die a natura! 
death if the politicians would let it. Slavery the best condition for the 
African race in America. 

John A. Calhoun, Eufaula [Ala.], November 22, 1847. Striving to amalgamate 
old parties and form a new one in Alabama. Asks advice as to how to unite 
the State Rights element and the Hunker element in the Democratic Party. 
Asks Calhoun’s opinion on the position of several prominent men and 
events in general. 

Wilson Lumpkin, Athens [Ga.], December 20, 1847. The president makers of 
both parties desire to avoid any action in Congress at present on the slave 
question. He wants an issue brought, to be rid of the numerous annoyances 
and menaces on the subject. Asks only constitutional rights. Views on the 
Mexican War. Calhoun, free from party control, would be the choice of 
the American people for the Presidency, but the politicians will not allow it. 

J. D. B. DeBow, New Orleans [La.], December 26, 1847. Thinks Taylor is safe 
on most questions, including the tariff. Several Southern States are for 
him. Opposition to the Wilmot Proviso not as strong in Louisiana as in 
South Carolina. Local party situation. Election of a senator. The sugar 
planters and the tariff. 

George H. Hatcher, Ballston Centre, January 5, 1848. The idea of extensive 
annexation of Mexican territory is rapidly winning favor among many 
classes in the North; the Abolitionists, and antislavery men generally, 
expect it to accomplish the ultimate overthrow of slavery. 

Joseph Pickens, Eutaw, Ala., January 6, 1848. Blames Polk for rushing the 
country into war. Approves Calhoun’s stand on the war. 

W. F. DeSaussure, Columbia, [S. C.], January 7, 1848. Senate and house of the 
South Carolina Legislature could not agree on resolutions relating to the 
Mexican War. There is great alarm over the Wilmot Proviso, but no clear 
vision of how to meet it. 

A. J. Donelson, Berlin [Germany], January 8, 1848. The Mexican War as con- 
ducted by the United States is injuring the cause of the liberal party in 
Europe, He wanted the war avoided because he dreaded the annexation 
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of territory west of the Rio Grande. Houston’s plans before annexation. 
Problems raised by the war. 

Elwood Fisher, Indianapolis [Ind.], January 17, 1848. Opposed to Taylor for 
President. His election would mean evasion instead of settlement of the 
slavery question. Taylor is reported to think more highly of Benton than 
of Calhoun. General comments on the coming election. Cass as a candi- 
date. Rumors of a coming financial panic which would be a blessing in 
that it would end the war. 

Louis McLane, Baltimore [Md]., January 18, 1848. Favors vigorous prosecution 
of the war, which was unavoidable. Comments on political phases of the 
war. 

J. Gadsden, Charleston, 8S. C., January 23, 1848. Opposes the mad designs 
of conquest. The Sierra Madre as a boundary line. 

D. J. McCord, Langsyne, near Fort Motte [S. C.], January 23, 1848. Approves 
Calhoun’s speech on the Mexican War. Opposed to general conquest of 
Mexico. The will of the majority has been substituted for the Constitution. 

J. K. Paulding, Hyde Park, Duchess County [N. Y.], January 24, 1848. Ap- 
proves Calhoun’s course on the war. Denounces the Wilmot Proviso as a 
political weapon of office seekers. Uncertainty of New York politics. 

J. Winslow, New York [N. Y.], February 1, 1848. A native of New England, 
but neither a protectionist nor an antislavery advocate. Favors regulation 
rather than suppression of the slave trade. Favors introduction of free 
black laborers as indentured servants. 

B. F. Perry, Greenville, S. C., February 23, 1848. Opposes, with Calhoun, the 
annexation or subjugation of the whole of Mexico, and wants the war 
stopped. Suggestions for stopping it. 

J. A. Campbell, Mobile [Ala.], March 1, 1848. Analyzes various aspects of the 
question of slavery in the Territories and concludes that slave property 
can not be held there unless Congress enacts protective legislation. Opposes 
the lust for territorial acquisitions. Comments upon Yulee’s position regard- 
ing slavery in the Territories. Southern politics and outlook. 

C. A. Davis, New York [N. Y.], April 13, 1848. Interested in the passage of a 
bill by Congress for the better regulation of immigrant passenger ships. 

R. K. Crallé, Lynchburg [Va.], April 19, 1848. Opposition in Virginia to Clay 
as a candidate for the Presidency. 

Wyndham Robertson, jr., Memphis, Tenn., May 10, 1848. Fears the Abolition- 
ists may force a dissolution of the Union over the slavery question. Ten- 
nessee thinks highly of Calhoun for his course on the question. 

J. K. Paulding, Hyde Park, Duchess County [N. Y.], May 30, 1848. Approves 
Calhoun’s speech on the Yucatan question. Comments on English policy 
in the suppression of the African slave trade. 

H. Bailey, Charleston [S. C.], June 2, 1848. South Carolina can not support 
Cass, but had best not commit herself until after the Whig convention. 
Many in the State for immediate action against Cass and the Democratic 
party. 

W. W. Harlee, Marion Courthouse [S. C.], June 8, 1848. Distrusts Cass and the 
northern Democrats. Disgusted with the zeal for party success rather 
than principles. Fears Taylor is not determined enough in opposition to 
the tariff and internal improvements to use the veto power. 

Louis T. Wigfall, Galveston [Tex.], June 10, 1848. Distrusts Cass on the slavery 
question and thinks him unsale to handle our foreign relations. Can 
Taylor be trusted by the South? 

W. L. Yancey, Montgomery, Ala., June 14, 1848. Finds the people of Alabama 
ignorant of the political character of Cass and likely to vote the regular 
ticket. Discouraged by their apathy and anxious to have them aroused, 
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M. Torrance, Columbus [Ga.], June 19, 1848. Analyzes two grave aspects of the 
territorial question. Favors Cass rather than the election of Taylor as a 
Whig. 

George Dennett, Portsmouth, N. H., June 24, 1848. Approves Calhoun’s 
position on slavery in the Territories. Says southern sympathizers in New 
Hampshire can give the vote of the State either to Cass or to Taylor, and 
want to vote for the one the South prefers. 

F. W. Byrdsall, New York [N. Y.], June 25, 1848. Public opinion against the 
extension of slavery is accumulating to a dangerous extent in all parties in 
the North. Action by the South is imperative. A great southern conven- 
tion should be called to produce a reaction in the North and East. 

L. H. Morgan, Rochester, N. Y., June 30, 1848. Comments on northern attitude 
toward the territorial question and the Negro race. 

Louis McLane, Baltimore [Md.], July 1, 1848. Questions the power of the 
Government over slavery in the Territories. Comments on the sinister 
influence of party politics in the antislavery movement. 

Chesselden Ellis, New York City, July 5, 1848. Hopes for speedy settlement of 
the territorial question, for Van Buren is making political capital of it in a 
telling way, and will ride to victory on it unless it be settled at once. De- 
nounces the Wilmot Proviso. 

Eustis Prescott, Boston [Mass.], July 5, 1848. Van Buren is simply exploiting 
the antislavery movement for selfish political reasons. Disappointed with 
the nomination of Cass. Taylor unsafe, and Fillmore still more objection- 
able, in view of southern interests and southern Democratic principles. 

Joseph W. Lesesne, Mobile [Ala.], July 5, 1848. Has no confidence in Taylor, 
even though a slaveholder. Cass still more objectionable. Objects to 
popular sovereignty in the territories. Van Buren an unscrupulous and 
vindictive demagogue. Organization of a new party in the North avowedly 
against slavery presents both a danger and a duty to the South. Abolition 
or disunion will ultimately be the choice. Fears the South can not be aroused 
to action. Many conflicting opinions in the South regarding the question 
of slavery in the Territories. 

E. M. Seabrook, Edisto Island [S. C.], July 8, 1848. The choice between the 
presidential candidates is but a choice of evils. 

A. J. Donelson, Berlin [Germany], July 8, 1848. Comments on the presidential 
election. Governmental changes in Germany. Slavery must be main- 
tained in the tropical regions. Cuba belongs to us by nature. 

Benjamin F. Porter, Cave Spring, Ga., July 17, 1848. Praises Calhoun’s unsel- 
fish statesmanship. Nothing will stop abolition. Many slaveholders are 
conceding the right of the people of territories to prohibit slavery. A 
nonpartisan union of southerners for protection of southern rights is needed. 
Suggests establishment of a paper in the South to promote this end. 

Lewis F. Allen, Black Rock (N. Y.], July 19, 1848. Invites Calhoun to deliver 
the annual address for the New York State Agricultural Society. 

R. K. Crallé, Lynchburg [Va.], July 23, 1848. Many in Virginia would welcome 
a chance to vote for Calhoun for President, rather than Cass or Taylor. 
To consent to run the Missouri Compromise line to the coast would settle 
the question only temporarily and would yield up forever the constitutional 
question, of which the Abolitionists would soon make use. The territorial 
question will unite the South. 

F. W. Byrdsall, New York [N. Y.], July 28, 1848. Believes that the North 


derives more of the profits of slavery than the owners of the slaves, and that 


the northern people should therefore be more interested in that institution 
than the southern people, if shown the facts. 
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George B. Butler, New York [N. Y.], July 29, 1848. The Free Soil meeting in 
New York City was a failure. Many praise the moderation of the South. 
Believes that the compromises of the Constitution will yet be preserved. 
The Clayton Compromise defeated. . 

J. D. Wilson, Society Hill [S. C.], August 4, 1848. Asks advice as the to proper 
stand on the election. Distrusts both Taylor and Cass. 

J. T. Trezevant, Memphis, Tenn., August 16, 1848. Fears Taylor would not 
veto a Wilmot Proviso law. The anti-slavery forces are now so strong that 
the South must be sure it votes for a President who would use the veto 
power to defend it. 

8S. Graham, Northampton, Mass., August 17, 1848. Answers one of Calhoun’s 
points regarding the constitutionality of congressional control over slavery 
in the Territories. Comments on the nominations. 

J. Gadsden, Charleston, 8. C., August 19, 1848. Submits letters by Taylor to 
prove he is pledged to nothing to the Whigs. South Carolina can be more 
nearly unified in support of Taylor than Cass; to stand for neutrality—throw- 
ing her vote away—would disastrously divide the State. 

Richard Rush, Paris [France], August 25, 1848. Prefers the Union with slavery 
to a dismemberment of the Union. Affairs in Europe. 

H. V. Johnson, Milledgeville [Ga.], August 25, 1848. Georgia divided over the 
“Compromise bill.”” Asks Calhoun to write a letter defending it, to be read 
at a public dinner. 

Wilson Lumpkin, Athens [Ga.], August 25, 1848. The final issue upon the slave 
question has come sooner than expected. A united South could hold her 
own, but the South is not united. Office seekers are her undoing. The 
election. 

Charles N. Webb, Halifax, N. C., September 1, 1848. The interests and position 
of the South relative to the Presidental election and the Territorial question. 
A crisis is fast approaching. 

A. Burwell, Vicksburg [Miss.], September 12, 1848. The South is in greater 
peril than ever before. An end must be brought to the discussion and 
agitation at once, or the South will be lost. The South should present her 
terms of settlement of the slavery question as an alternative to secession. 
How can this be accomplished? 

A. J. Donelson, Frankfort [Germany], September 27, 1848. Denounces northern 
hypocrisy. Slavery has aided American democracy. Affairs in Germany. 

James H. Taylor, Charleston [S. C.], October 3, 1848. Cotton manufacturing 
in Charleston. 

Osee Welch, Galena, Ill., October 7, 1848. Calhoun’s friends in Illinois deny that 
Congress has power over the Territories. Denounces general usurpation of 
power by Congress. 

C. W. Jacobs, Berlin, Worcester County, Md., October 12, 1848. Asks advice 
for himself and fellow citizens as to whom to support for the Presidency. 
Distrusts Taylor, as well as Cass, since the former’s statement about the 
use of the veto power. 

David Johnson, Lime Stone Springs [S. C.], October 18, 1848. Stands with 
Calhoun opposed to change in the method of electing presidential electors. 
Worried over the growing strength of the Abolitionists and the prospect 
that the border States will soon give up slavery as unprofitable. Still, the 
remaining Southern States could make their rights respected if united. A 
southern convention is the only means of accomplishing unity. 
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Laurel Summers, Parkhurst, Scott County, Iowa, October 21, 1848. Denies the 
powers of Congress to charter a bank, legislate upon internal improvements, 
lay a protective tariff, or legislate upon the institution of slavery. Congress 
has no constitutional power to pass the Wilmot Proviso or to extend the 
Missouri Compromise line. Democrats of Iowa sound on this subject. 
Whigs are for Taylor and the Wilmot Proviso. 

Charles G. DeLavan, Baltimore [Md.], October 24, 1848. Greatly favors Taylor 
over Cass, as more likely to be true to southern interests. Relation between 
the Free Soil and Whig Parties in the North. 

Z. L. Nabers, Carrolton, Ala., November 29, 1848. A crisis rapidly approaching. 
Wants Calhoun’s opinion upon the propriety of holding a southern 
convention. 

C. G. Memminger, Columbia [S. C.], December 9, 1848. Resolution passed 
declaring South Carolina ready to cooperate with her sister States in resist- 
ing the principle of the Wilmot Proviso at any and every hazard. 

G. A. Trenholm, Charleston [S. C.], December 11, 1848. Denounces the act of 
1834 altering the ‘‘value of gold”’ as injurious to the cotton-growing States. 

J. B. Jones, Philadelphia [Pa.], December 14, 1848. The Abolitionists, courted 
and aided and abetted by party leaders, will soon overthrow the Consti- 
tution in regard to southern rights. The South has as much just cause to 
resist oppression by forces as the colonies had against Great Britain. The 
prosperity of northern cities rests upon commerce with the slaveholding 
States; a threat of nonintercourse might bring them to justice. Hopes 
Taylor will be ‘‘constitutional and Southern” in principle. 

J. T. Tasker, Boston, Mass., January 2, 1849. Attitude of northern Democrats 
and Whigs toward the South. Importance of unity of purposes and action 
among southerners. Probable policy of Taylor. Southern pressure on 
Talor might work out a compromise policy which would save the Union. 

Wilson Lumpkin, Athens [Ga.], January 3, 1849. The crisis has come over the 
slavery question. Only prompt and united resistance by the South will 
save it. 

Louis T. Wigfall, Marshall [Tex.], January 4, 1849. Texas will stand with the 
other Southern States for their rights under the Constitution and recognize 
only the compromises which it contains. He hopes South Carolina will 
strike a blow which will rally the South as nothing else will. 

Jeremiah Clemens, Huntsville, Ala., January 8, 1849. Asks assistance in framing 
and urging a bill for the Alabama Legislature prohibiting the further intro- 
duction of slaves into the State, in order to prevent the border States from 
being lost to the Slave States. 

George B. Butler, New York [N. Y.], January 26, 1849. Writing for the Journal 
of Commerce in defense of Calhoun and the South. 

C. R. Clifton, Jackson, Miss., January 30, 1849. The South should act at once. 
Something should be done to keep the border States from sending all their 
negroes south and thus becoming free States. 

F. W. Byrdsall, New York [N. Y.], February 1, 1849. New York newspapers 
denounce and belittle the southern address and the meeting of the southern 
Members of Congress. Now is the time of trial—to prove whether the South 
will unite and defend herself or prove recreant. An ultimatum of redress or 
disunion will solve the problem speedily and satisfactorily. 

J. C. Weems, Traceys Landing Post Office, Loch Eden [Md.], February 19, 1849. 
Party truckling caused the failure of some of the southern Congressmen to 
sign the southern address. 

W. Gilmore Simms, Woodlands [S. C.], February 19, 1849. Demoralizing influ- 
ence of party organization explains the fact that some signatures are missing 
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from the southern address. Lack of southern unity alone prevents com- 
plete triumph. The address will have good effect. 

Robert Wickliffe, Lexington [Ky.], February 26, 1849. Without union the South 
is lost. Denounces the Whigs of the South. 

F. W. Byrdsall, New York [N. Y.], March 16, 1849. Ridicules the explanations 
of southern Congressmen who refused to sign the address. Emphasizes need 
of southern unity. 

W. P. Starke, Charleston, S. C., April 4, 1849. Complains of “careless indiffer- 
ence” and “moral paralysis’’ of the South. The electoral question before 
the legislature. 

F. W. Byrdsall, New York [N. Y.], April 20, 1849. Claims of Whigs and Demo- 
crats to the patronage at the disposal of Taylor. Approves Fisher’s lecture 
on the North and the South. 

F. W. Byrdsall, New York [N. Y.], May 7, 1849, Tells of the harm done by south- 
ern traitors to the cause. Political situation in Virginia hopeful. Denounces 
Seward and shows his power politically. The South must act. 

H. 8. Foote, Washington [D. C.], June 5, 1849. Denounces Benton’s Wilmot 
Proviso speech delivered in Missouri. Will do much harm unless properly 
answered by Calhoun. 

Henry Young, New York [N. Y.], June 6, 1849. Benton will be the next candi- 
date of the Free Soil Party. The Whig Party is likely to raise the same 
standard—free soil. Outlines the plans of the Abolitionists. Canada to be 
annexed. 

J. T. Trezevant, Memphis [Tenn.], June 7, 1849. Promoting a railroad from 
Memphis to the South Atlantic seaboard. Tennessee divided seriously over 
the territorial question. Asks as to the powers of Congress and the Supreme 
Court on the question. 

Richard Pollard, Alta Vista, Albermarle County, Va., June 11, 1849. The 
South should have a paper in Washington to advocate fearlessly her con- 
stitutional guarantees. 

Samuel Treat, St. Louis, Mo., June 17, 1849. Denounces Benton’s attack upon 
Calhoun and southern rights. Benton’s position in Missouri. 

H. V. Johnson, Milledgeville, Ga., June 28, 1849. Denounces Benton’s speech. 
Ask Calhoun to reply for the sake of the South. Charges of disunion are 
doing harm and should be answered. 

Rose Greenhow, Washington [D. C.], July 6, 1849. Solicitous about Calhoun’s 
health. The administration will support the Wilmot Proviso. Ritchie’s 
explanation of the policy of the Union. 

D. L. Yulee, St. Augustine [Fla.], July 10, 1849. The South must act at once or 
she is lost. Reviews numerous dangerous elements of the situation which 
can be met only by a united South. How attain this? If southern security 
can not be attained by an amendment to the Constitution, a dissolution 
must follow. Several suggestions of plans of procedure and methods of ad- 
justment. 

R. B. Rhett, July 19, 1849. Congratulates Calhoun on his reply to Benton, who is 
now dead as a southern statesman. The South will win out on the terri- 
torial question but be defeated at the time of admission to statehood. 

R. I. [?] Moses, Columbus, Ga., July 26, 1849. Approves Calhoun’s reply to 
Benton and defense of the South. Western Georgia is being awakened to the 
issue as never before, in spite of the influence of party. The boldness of the 
North is rousing the people of Georgia in spite of her politicians. He looks 
to South Carolina as the State to be relied upon to resist forcibly infringe- 
ment of her rights—coercion of her will rally the rest of the South. 
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Willis L. Williams, St. Louis, Mo., July 31, 1849. Denounces Benton, but fears 
his hold upon the State. Party situation in Missouri. 

Thomas G. Clemson, Brussels [Belgium], August 1, 1849. Affairs in Europe. 
Sale of his plantation. 

A. W. Venable, Brownsville [N. C.], August 7, 1849. Things look more hopeful 
in North Carolina. He waged a campaign on the issue of resistance or non- 
resistance, union or disunion, in the event of continued oppression, and won 
out as a resistance man against bitter opposition. 

L. 8S. Hoe [?] Memphis [Tenn.], August 20, 1849. Opposed to the doctrine of 
nonintervention by Congress. Favors insisting upon extension of the 
Missouri Compromise line to the coast, as an alternative to separation. 

Wilson Lumpkin, Athens [Ga.], August 27, 1849. Has lost confidence in the 
virtue and intelligence of southern people. South Carolina the only State 
prepared to do her whole duty; the rest corrupted by the spoils of office. 
The South is lost without unity, and yet she can not be united. Gloomy 
forebodings. 

Rose Greenhow, Washington [D. C.], August 29, 1849. Denounces Ritchie as a 
truckling politician. Praises Buchanan and gives his views on the best 
policy for the South. Account of departure of a Cuban fillibustering expe- 
dition. 

Benjamin Gardner, Eufaula [Ala.], September 5, 1949. Suggests that each South- 
ern State arm and equip a regiment of volunteer emigrants to send to Cali‘or- 
nia to protect southern rights of property there by force if necessary. 

Thomas G. Clemson, Brussels [Belgium], [September ?], 1849. Approves Cal- 
houn’s reply to Benton. Affairs in Europe. 

J. Raven Mathews [Ga.], October 7, 1849. Political situation in Georgia. Pro- 
poses a third party, devoted solely to southern rights, to hold the balance 
of power and keep the other parties true. 

J. H. Howard, Columbus [Ga.], October 8, 1849. Suggests course of action for 
southern legislatures and Congressmen, based on the Missouri Compromise 
line. 

Elwood Fisher, New York [N. Y.], October 29, 1849. Prospects brighter in 
Kentucky and Missouri. The situation in California, and southern policy 
in regard to that State. 

John A. Calhoun, Cedar Grove [S. C.], December 14, 1849. Even the South 
Carolina Legislature has deteriorated under the influence of factions. In the 
face of national peril too much attention is given to a local question—the 


State bank. 
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From George McDuffie 


Cueery Hitt [S. C.]|, 29th Oct. 1837. 

My Dear Sir; I have received your letter from Washington 
written just before the adjournment, with your last Speech.? Though 
all must admit that you have made a profound and masterly exposi- 
tion of the subject of banking, I regret to be constrained to differ 
with you as to the expediency of overthrowing it, by any process 
however gradual. We must be content to regulate and restrain the 
banks as far as we can, but I cannot believe either in the wisdom or 
practicability of any measure which Jooks to their destruction. The 
measure of exacting specie in payment of all government dues, though 
harsh in my opinion, and at this period of distress, most untimely, 
even if it were just and wise in the abstract, would not be half so 
objectionable but for the avowed and open hostility to the whole 
banking system in which it originates, and of which it is the incipient 
belligerent measure. If I understand the issue presented, it is banks 
or no banks. On this issue I must prefer to “‘bear the ills we have, 
than fly to others that we know not of.’’ The banking system as it 
now exists has not been the creation of a day. In a slow progress of 
half a century, it has ‘grown with our growth and strengthened with 
our strength,” gradually accommodating itself to the wants of soci- 
ety, and stimulating industry and enterprise. It has thus become 
inseparably connected with every interest in the community, and 
however you may suppose it to be diluted, it is the actual blood which 
invigorates our social system. Now, weak and insufficient as this 
blood may be, I should think it extremely hazardous to open the 
veins of the body politic by way of invigorating the patient. I 
solemnly believe it would expire under the operation, or more prob- 
ably would use the strength it has left to resist it. I am sure this 
country could not and would not endure the protracted spasm of 
passing from our present to a metallic currency. If every bank had 
come into existence by a public fraud, and if every bill issued were 
an act of swindling, it would be no reason for destroying those extended 
interests, which are now inseparably identified with the system, and 
which so far from participating in the supposed fraud and swindling, 


1 George McDuffie was one of the most eminent of South Carolina’s statesmen. He was a Member of the 
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have grown up under the faith of the States, plighted by the several 
laws of incorporation. In fact the process of destroying, or unbanking 
the banks, would in my opinion, produce one hundred times as much 
suffering, and ten times as much injustice, as that of their creation, 
estimating the latter as highly as even you do. 

A short analysis will make this evident. Without pretending to 
strict accuracy in statistical details, in which I am now but little 
conversant, I will assume our whole currency to be 150 millions, one 
hundred consisting of paper and fifty of specie. I will also assume 
the amount due the banks, on discounted notes and bills to be 400 
millions. In this state of things the transition to a metallic currency 
would produce the following effects: It would reduce the currency 
from 150 to 50 millions. This would enhance the value of that por- 
tion of the national wealth which consists of money, 200 per cent, and 
diminish all other descriptions of wealth in a corresponding degree, 
as between these two classes. That is to say, the money holders could 
command twice as much property, as they could before the transition. 
This would be simply transferring property to the amount of 100 
millions from the great mass of the enterprising and productive 
classes to the money holders, and not the least of these would be the 
bank stockholders themselves. But the operation would be still 
more finjust and ruinous between the debtor and creditor classes, the 
latter again composed principally of the banks. For recollect that 
these institutions would have during the proposed transition, to 
collect 400 millions of dollars from the community, which would have 
to be paid in a currency continually growing scarcer and more valuable, 
and after the 100 millions of bank notes should be called in, would 
have to be paid in specie, that is to say, 300 millions of debt would 
have to be discharged with 50 millions of specie! This it is obvious 
could not be done. The debtors of the bank, after giving up all 
their property, would be insolvent to the amount of millions. The 
whole tendency of the proposed change is to increase the value of 
money and depreciate the value of all other descriptions of property, 
concentrating the wealth of the country in the hands of the most 
unproductive class and the one least entitled to favor. 

I know you will say that this process will be slow and gradual, but 
it will nevertheless produce the relative changes I have stated not the 
less certainly for being slow. If the operation should extend over 
twenty years, it would cause a continually decreasing proportion of 
currency, as compared with the wealth to be measured and circulated 
by it—a state of things of all others the most paralyzing to national 
industry and enterprise. If it be said that the exaction of specie in 
payment of all government dues, will not break down the banks nor 
lead to a metallic currency, but leave the banking system as we now 
have it, I can only say that your main argument in favor of the 
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change—the unsoundness and corrupting tendency of the banking 
system—would entirely fail. For why should we increase the general 
distress, by making the government play Shylock, if it is to end in 
giving the officers and contractors of the federal government, their 
salaries and dues in specie; leaving us not only the supposed curse of 
the banking system, but that system cut loose from its moorings? 
The federal government by agreeing to receive the bills of such 
banks only as will redeem their notes in specie, can present a very 
strong motive to the leading banks to resume payment, as soon as the 
state of the foreign exchange will permit—probably in three months. 
But if it refuse their bills in all cases, it can present no such motive. 
On the contrary it will, by drawing from five to ten millions of specie 
into its vortex, permanently withdraw that much of the means 
which would enable the banks to resume payment, diminishing at 
the same time their motives and their ability to do so. 

Now I cannot perceive what benefit the country or any class of 
its citizens, except the office holders, the money holders and the 
manufacturers, would derive from a curtailment of banking opera- 
tions, produced by a previous curtailment of their specie basis. If the 
government takes the specie and keeps it (to a certain amount) 
permanently employed in its fiscal operations, the operations of the 
banks will not be any sounder or safer; though limited in their extent 
[more] than they would have been in their original extent, with a 
proportionably larger amount of.specie to sustain them. If the 
discounts and issues of the banks could be diminished, without 
diminishing their specie means, it might give some additional safety 
to their operations. But the proposed measure will diminish their 
means, and at the same time take away the only motive the federal 
government can fairly offer to them, to limit their issues. If only 
five millions of specie should be taken from the banks, while the 
government should refuse to receive their paper, these causes com- 
bined would render a curtailment of at least twenty millions in the 
bank circulation necessary. Now it seems to me that the process of 
curtailment will be severe enough without any artificial causes to 
increase it. Although I think this the very time for separating the 
government from the banks as depositories, it does seem to me the 
most unsuitable time that could have been selected for refusing to 
receive the bills of specie paying banks in discharge of the public dues. 

Finally I believe this war against the banks urged by the federal 
government, will either break down the banks and produce the 
disasters I have described, or what is more probable, will create such 
a sympathy with the banks as will lead substantially to a more paper 
system, by causing such a change in public opinion, as to sustain the 
banks in permanently suspending specie payments from a conviction 
of its impossibility. 
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I have thus presented my opinions fully and frankly, that you may 
distinctly understand that they are not hastily formed. The strong 
language in which I denounced Benton’s gold scheme * in my last 
Speech on the removal of the deposits, and the uniform current of 
my published opinions on the subject of banking and currency, 
place me distinctly on the ground I now occupy. I can not change 
that position, and I should deplore any attempt to make an organi- 
zation of political parties on this question. I think the Reformer * 
has been imprudent and hasty in denouncing Preston,’ and the 
Telescope * not much less so in defending him. I will conclude my 
objections to the exaction of specie in payment of the dues of the 
Government, by one peculiar to the South. It will certainly enhance 
the tariff, in the degree that specie may be more valuable than our 
common state currency, and God knows how much that may be. 

Upon the whole, then, I think the separation from the banks as 
depositories—standing by itself—would be a salutary, practicable 
and popular measure, and that it never can succeed coupled with the 
other. 

I have had more sickness than usual at my plantation and regret 
to learn that you have had a great deal. My cotton crop with a 
uniformly unfavorable season, and the loss of 30 or 40 bales by the 
storm, will turn out seven bales to the hand, with a large surplus of 
corn. I have made 46 bushels per acre on an old field (100 acres) 
that would not have brought 12 bushels this very dry year without 
manure. By this system, with large oat crops, I can make as much 
cotton as I can pick out the worst of seasons. 


From Thomas G. Clemson* 


Fort Hutt [S. C.], Xber § 22[nd] 1840 


My Sir, 
* * * * * * * 
Yesterday (Monday) and today the waggons have been hauling 
ice. The cart and two waggons yesterday, the cart and one waggon 


§ Thomas Hart Benton, born in North Carolina, moved to Tennessee, where he began the practice of 
law; served in the War of 1812; removed to St. Louis, Mo., where he was an editor and lawyer. He wasa 
prominent Democratic Senator, 1821-1851, 1853-1855. In the debates over a bill to recharter the Second 
National Bank, Benton delivered an elaborate and carefully prepared speech in favor of hard money and 
a currency of the precious metals. He was the strongest hard-money man then in public life, being popu- 
larly nicknamed “‘ Old Bullion.’’ He continued his speeches in 1837. For Benton’s speech on Mar. 21, 
1834, see Congressional Debates, Vol. X, Pt. I, p. 1073ff. 

4 The Reformer was a daily, published in Washington, D. C. 

§ William Campbell Preston, of South Carolina, was a Calhoun Nullifier, Senator, 1833-1842; president 
of South Carolina College, 1846-1851. 

6 The Columbia Telescope, Columbia, S. C. 

? Thomas G. Clemson married Calhoun’s eldest daughter, Anna, on Nov. 13, 1838. He inherited the es 
tate of Fort Hill, and preserved the papers from which the letters in this volume are selected. By his will 
he founded the Clemson Agricultural College. 

§ Mr. Clemson seems uniformly to have used Xber for December. 
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today, the other waggon has been going to prepare the homestead 
with wood for Christmas week. The ice was about an inch thick 
and very easily collected from the pond and brought on shore, where 
it was piled up and whence hauled to the ice house over the new road 
which has thus far appeared indispensable. The ice house is now 
about one third full. We shall seize the first opportunity and not 
rest until it will hold no more. 

The gin was put into operation yesterday and runs well requiring 
but little water in comparison with the mill. 

The clearing is progressing, and the ditch through which Sawney’s 
branch is to run into the dam nearly terminated. 

We are driving on as fast as we can, but if we do not do as much as 
you anticipated, it is partly owing to the innumerable things to be 
done, which are daily coming to light and which it is impossible to 
foresee, for it really appears as if everything had been neglected and 
everything to be renovated. Mr. Fredericks seems to be desirous of 
doing [well] and if he continues will I think give satisfaction. His 
services at the smith shop will of themselves economise a good deal. 


* * * * * * * 


From Thomas G. Clemson 


Fort Hitt [S. C.,] Xber® 27th 1840 

My pear Sir: We are in the midst of Christmas vacation. The 
hands recommence work on Wednesday next. Considering the 
quantity of work to be done four days is rather much but Mr. Fred- 
ericks said it was customary to give that time and it was given. 
* * * 

There appears to be no iron, fit for making the ditching spade, in 
the village, and those which you procured previously to your depar- 
ture are not as good as those used when you were here. I think you 
would do well if you would procure for yourself a half dozen good 
spades for ditching now that you have an opportunity for I have no 
doubt you can procure them in Washington or Baltimore, made ex- 
pressly for the purpose and thus save money, time and trouble. 

I have been collecting all the old axes and yesterday sent seven to 
Fullers to have them laid with steel. This will make a saving here- 
after. 

The place is very much in want of a suitable house for keeping tools 
and working in on rainy days. I find it impossible to get along with- 
out it and therefore have determined to remove the old bathing house 
(which stands near the old poultry yard) up near the smith shop. It 
can be done in a short time and will answer a good purpose. The 


I. e., December. 
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negro cabins of which you spoke to Mr. Fredericks will take a good 
many boards to cover them. The four ditchers will necessarily have 
to quit their present work and go to riving, and making rails for the 
lower part of the plantation. 

Mr. Lewis informs me that you can have as much land as you want 
upland and low ground at two dollars the acre, as the whole place is 


to be rented. I enclose you the advertisement. 
* * * * * * * 


From F. W. Pickens 


Epeerwoopn [S. C.,] 2d Oct. 1841 

My pear Sir: I arrived home safely and found the most perfect 
health I ever knew at this season prevailing at all my places. I have 
not had a single case of fever at either plantation this year. I came 
by my river place and found that the most extraordinary freshet ever 
known had occurred on Thursday and Friday 16th. It seems that 
the center of the storm was about Capt. Cunningham’s in [illegible] 
and was about 20 miles sqr—true there was rain everywhere, but it 
was far worse there than anywhere else. The consequence was that 
I hear the river was 6 feet higher at Capt. Cunningham’s than ever 
known, and it was 2 feet 4 inches higher at my place than the great 
May freshet a year ago, which was near 3 feet higher than the Yazoo. 
I lost about 80 bags of cotton—the overseer thinks more but I do not. 
I had about 40 acres almost entirely lost, 60 more badly hurt, 100 
slightly injured in the lower branches, and 100 not hurt at all. I 
have no doubt I would have made 10 bags to the hand or 3000 lbs. 
to the hand. I never saw such cotton in my life as what is left— 
much of it will produce 2000 lbs. per acre—no rot nor worm and 
matured to the top. As to my corn it was nothing as I have a plenty 
of old corn to do the place another year, but still I have lost only 
about 1/3. The river was not very high 30 miles below me, at least 
not higher than it has often been. As to my home place, I have the 
worst cotton crop I ever saw on it. The overseer was drunk half 
the year, and neglected to work it until it was too late, and the late 
working only makes it grow without maturing. I shall not make 
1/2 crop here unless the Fall is very late. My crop on Turkey Creek 
where I keep a negro overseer, is very fine. I think the cotton good 
for about 900 lbs. per acre, much better than common for that land. 
As to grain crop I allways make an abundance at any rate, and never 
sell anything of the kind, except wheat. * * * 

I never knew as much land to be sold any Fall as at present, and 
also as many negroes. Several of our wealthiest citizens have died 


1@ Gen. Francis W. Pickens, the son of Governor Andrew Pickens, Calhoun’s first cousin, was a Nullifier 
in 1832; member of the House of Representatives, 1834-1843; Minister to Russia, 1858-1860; Governor of 
South Carolina, 1860-1862, when he had a leading part in the secession movement. 
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without wills lately. One of my neighbor’s property is to be sold on 
one two and three years credit for division; 152 negroes and upwards 
of 7,000 acres of land. Artemus Watson is dead at the Ridge with a 
fine plantation and buildings and 100 negroes to be sold, and I hear 
about 500 negroes are soon to be sold from deaths in the same way 
not far off, from different estates. I understand the same is the case 
in Abbeville. Gov. Noble’s" land is to be sold—your Brother 
William’s—Capt. J. Calhoun’s ” at the Hills—the finest uplands in 
the state almost—Capt. Elmore’s* etc. etc. What a settlement 
could be made of Elmore’s and Capt. J. Calhoun’s! 
* * * * * 


From R. K. Crallé ™ 


LyncHBurgG, [VA.,] Oct. 8th, 1841. 
My SIR: 
* * * * * * * 

The effect of the two vetoes ® on the politicians at the Virginia 
Springs, where I was at the time, can hardly be conceived. You, 
perhaps, saw the proceedings of both Parties at the White Sulphur. 
Clay’s friends were greatly exasperated, but the movement they 
made rather injured than benefited their leader. The response of 
the other party was prompt, and without doubt, contributed much 
the more reasonable portion of the other Party to reason [sic]. Judge 
Porter ” took an active part in the meeting of the Whigs, but was 
himself disappointed at the apathy of his friends. He was, for some 
time previous, aware of the course Mr. Tyler would pursue,—Clay, 
though he professed surprise in his place, having written to him some 
weeks before fully on the subject. You were thought to be the Direc- 
tor of the President in the matter, and, of course, honoured with 
bitter curses. But what is the future to reveal? Will Tyler go back? 
Rumors to that effect are rife here; and the appointment of Spencer ” 


11 Col. Patrick Noble, a first cousin of Mrs. Calhoun, was Governor of South Carolina, 1838-1840. 

12 John Ewing Calhoun was the son of Calhoun’s first cousin, Senator John E. Calhoun, and brother of 
Mrs. Calhoun. He was at one time a captain in the United States Army. 

13 Franklin H. Elmore was a member of the House of Representatives, 1836-1839; president of the Bank of 
the State of South Carolina, 1839-1850. In 1824 he was appointed aide to Governor Manning, with the 
rank of colonel. 

4 Richard K. Crallé was a journalist who later became confidential clerk to Calhoun when he became 
Secretary of State. Crallé edited the Works of John C. Calhoun, in 6 volumes, published in 1851. 

18 President Tyler, on Aug. 16, 1841, vetoed a bill to incorporate the “Fiscal Bank of the United States ’’; 
on Sept. 9, 1841, he vetoed a bill to incorporate the “Fiscal Corporation of the United States.’ 

16 Henry Clay, of Kentucky, was Senator, 1806-7, 1810-11, 1831-1842, 1849-1852; Representative, 1811- 
1814, 1815-1820, 1823-1825; Secretary of State under Adams, 1825-1829; defeated as the Whig candidate for 
President in 1832 and in 1844. 

17 Augustus S. Porter was a Whig Senator from Michigan, 1840-1845. 

18 John Tyler, of Virginia, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 1817-1821; Governor, 18 25- 
1827; Senator, 1827-1836; elected as Whig Vice President of the United States in 1840; became President 
after the death of Harrison, 1841-1845. 

1” John Canfield Spencer was a New York Democrat, appointed Secretary of War by President Tyler 
on Oct. 12, 1841, and on Mar. 3, 1843, transferred to the position of Secretary of the Treasury. 
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is of very equivocal signification. I hear through a private channel 
that he will recommend a Bank, based upon the proceeds of the sale 
of the Public Lands, and that this project willfurnish the grounds 
upon which he will recommend a repeal of the Law. I hope you will 
not favor this scheme, and no other that will bear the features of a 
Bank. At present you are regarded, without co-rival, as the leader 
of the Republican Party of the South, and I trust you will not jeopard 
a distinction so well earned by any compromise whatever. The 
Bank excitement is passing and must pass away. The myrmidons 
of Mr. Clay cannot keep it alive. The State Bank interest is now 
almost universally opposed to the incorporation of a national institu- 
tion, and the highest ground may be taken with safety. 

As to the Presidential question, little is said among the political 
leaders in the range of my acquaintance. Should Tyler pursue a 
straightforward course he may have some chance of a nomination; 
but his attempt to form a Third Party out of the friends of Rives,” 
Webster,” etc., will inevitably fail. I am told by a confidant of his 
that in due time he will come out and relinquish all claim to a nomina- 
tion, but I doubt it. It seems to me that the entire Southern Party 
must rally on you, unless the natural direction of events be thwarted 
by the machinations of Buchanan ” and Benton. Neither of tt:ese 
have any moral force in Virginia, and without the aid of Ritchie,” 
they would be utterly imbecile. I cannot ascertain what R[itchie]’s 
feelings or purposes are. I shall be in Richmond next week, and 
shall seek to gain some information on that head. If Tyler withdraw, 
there cannot, in my opinion, be a doubt as to the true policy of the 
Republican Party. They must place you in opposition to Clay, 
whom the Nationals are determined torun. I wish to see that contest. 

* * * * * * * 


From J. A. Stuart ** 


Cuarueston S. C. Oct. 11, 1841 


Dear Sir, I received your letter last week, and would have acknowl- 
edged it before this but for some days sickness. I need not express 


” William C. Rives was a Member of the House of Representatives from Virginia, 1823-1829; minister 
to France, 1829-1832; Senator, 1832-1834, 1836-1845; minister to France, 1849-1853; and member of two Con- 
federate Congresses. 

31 Daniel Webster was born in New Hampshire and elected a Representative from that State to Con- 
gress, 1813-1817; moved to Boston in 1816; Representative from Massachusetts, 1823-1827; Senator, 1827- 
1841; Secretary of State under Harrison and Tyler, 1841-1843; Senator, 1845-1850; Secretary of State under 
Fillmore, 1850-1852. 

21 James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 1821-1831; minister 
to Russia, 1832-1834; Senator, 1834-1845; Secretary of State under Polk, 1845-1849; minister to Great Brit- 
ain, 1853-1856; President of the United States, 1857-1861. 

% Thomas Ritchie was the famous editor of the Richmond Enquirer, 1804-1845, and of the Washington 
Union, 1845-1849. 

% John A. Stuart was editor of the Charleston Mercury, 1832-1845. 
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my full concurrence in your views as to the proper course we ought 
to pursue towards the fragments of the Whig party, in case either 
of them should ever present anything like a respectable strength, 
but the news of the last week shews that our predictions are dis- 
tanced by the rapidity of their dissolution. They have melted away, 
and I need now scarce do more than congratulate you upon the as- 
sured triumph of our party and in that I hope of our principles. 
That the Democracy will come into power now scarcely admits 
doubt. The danger is of its growing so huge as to split. It has 
an ordeal to meet, to act out its principles, and redeem its pledges, 
and though the chance of success is fair, it will yet require active 
and careful management, to keep some portions of the party true 
to the principles by which they have conquered. Neither Tyler 
nor Clay are now to be feared. No opposition is to be feared, if 
the party are true to the position in which South Carolina has placed 
them. If they hold it firmly, the time of their losing power is very 
remote. But if they yield to the consolidating principles of a por- 
tion, they will build up out of a class now weaker than ever they 
have been, a nucleus for Federalism in our own ranks. But fore- 
warned on this point we are forearmed, and will anticipate the best! 
The appointment of Spencer,” the anti-slavery adviser of Seward,” 
though it seems to have been a well advised political move, as respects 
New York, is a wound to the South which was not to be expected 
from a Southern President. It separates Tyler more widely than 
his weakness had already done from our support, but the rush of 
public opinion will sweep him so much to the right side, that he will 
give very little trouble. All of our friends are in the best spirits, 
and the only danger is that with such an open sea and fair wind, 
we may lack excitement, and relax in exertion. 

It will give me great satisfaction to hear from you again under 
this unexpectedly rapid clearing up of the political sky. 


* * * * * * * 


From F. W. Pickens 


Epcewoop [S. C.,] 12 Oct. 1841 


My pear Sir, I recd. your last and shall attend to it as soon as 
I can find time. You see how the Georgia elections have gone. I 
am sure I am now right in my opinion as to your time. I will write 
Black ” and Cooper * immediately. Black is in the Senate, and will 


%5 See note 19 in preceding letter. 

% William Henry Seward, of New York, was a Whig governor of the State, 1838-1842; Senator, 1849- 
1861; Secretary of State under Lincoln and Johnson, 1861-1869. 

” Edward Junius Black, of Georgia, was elected to Congress as a State Rights Whig and served as a 
Member of the House of Representatives, 1839-1843; he was reelected as a Democrat and served, 1843-1845. 

38 Mark Anthony Cooper was a Democratic Representative from Georgia, 1839-1843; he was defeated as 
the Democratic candidate for governor in 1843. 
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do well to move; Colquitt * is in the house. See Lumpkin ® if you 
can. I will write Woodberry * as you request, but I will be very 
cautious, as I know from the very nature of things that others must 
have a greater control over him than you can have. My judgment 
is that Georgia is the very place to move. The thing would appear 
more natural there [than] any where. If the Legislature in caucus 
(the Rep[ublican] portion), would move without division and in 
spirit, it would sweep the country from the Poto[mac] to the Miss 
[issippi]. 

As to Hunter’s * opinion, he is controled entirely by Va politics, 
and is timid—a good and an intelligent man in backing, but will 
never move. He thinks like most Virginians that the U.S. are in 
Va. But I see that the Rich: Enquirer seems to be moving for Tyler, 
and from the communications in it I should say that the leaders in 
Va are strongly disposed to rally on him. I think the delegations 
were that way. We will see. I have written Elmore as to what I 
thought we ought to do in this State, also to Hammond * and several 
others. 

Now that Georgia has given way, I think we will carry every State, 
except Ohio, Mass., Kenty., and Md. If Va rallies on Tyler, it will 
make him strong, but in an emergency Clay’s friends would defeat 
him if it became absolutely necessary. They would take you rather 
than see Tyler succeed. If so, I hope they will not canvass on you, 
but merely come in in the last stage to cast a vote. 

* * * * * * * 


From Wilson Lumpkin 


ATHENS, [Ga.,] Oct. 26. 1841. 


My pDrAR Sir—I have this moment retd. from the Post office and 
rec’d your interesting favour of the 20th. Inst. Our views in regard 
to the situation, and true interest of the country, are the same. Iden- 
tical. In your letter now before me, you have given my conceptions 
of men and things, in more concise and perspicuous terms, than I 
could do, were I to attempt it. 

I most sincerely reciprocate the spirit, in which your letter is 
written. You and myself are both admonished, by our years, and the 


% Walter Terry Colquitt was a Member of the House of Representatives from Georgia, 1841-1843; Senator, 


1843-1848. 
% Wilson Lumpkin was a Democratic Representative from Georgia, 1815-1817, 1827-1831; governor, 


1831-1835; Senator, 1837-1841. 

si Levi Woodbury was a Democratic Senator from New Hampshire 1825-1831; Secretary of the Navy, 
1831-1834; Secretary of the Treasury, 1834-1841; Senator, 1841-1845; Justice of the Supreme Court, 1846-1851. 

32 Robert M. T. Hunter was a Member of the House of Representatives from Virginia 1837-1843, 1845- 
1847; Senator, 1847-1861; Secretary of State in the Confederate Government. 

% James H. Hammond was a prominent State Rights leader in South Carolina; Member of the House of 
Representatives, 1825-1836; governor, 1842-1844; Senator, 1857-1860. 
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considerations which identify our lives, with the interest and pros- 
perity of the country in which we live, to the exercise of a pure and 
lofty patriotism. It is time for us, to offer up the sacrifice (if need 
be) of personal and party considerations, upon the alter of our country. 
I believe, we are both ready, to yield up, all personal considerations, 
to see the government of our country administered in the true spirit 
of the constitution. But your letter demands from me (not in words, 
but in spirit) that I should speak to you frankly in regard to men, in 
connection with the present state, of the political prospects of the 
country. 

The political party, to which we are attached from principle, can 
never think of rallying on Mr. Tyler. That point is clearly settled. 
Many considerations, has given Mr. Van Buren * a strong hold on 
the affections and support of the party, and we shall, as I already 
perceive, find very many of our friends, actuated from all the various 
motives (good and bad) which might be adverted to if I had time, 
actively engaged to recall him to the Presidency. Indeed, I have 
already discovered in Georgia, that silent efforts are making, to give 
to publick opinion a direction favorable to the recall of Mr. Van 
Buren. All this is susceptible of ample illustration, but I have not 
time, to dwell upon individual acts and motives. What I have said 
above, is sufficient to satisfy you, that I coincide intirely in your 
views, in regard to the necessity of immediate prudent action. But 
that action must be regulated, in its extent, by circumstances which 
are not yet sufficiently developed. I am preparing to leave home for 
Milledgeville, at an early day, where I expect to meet the gentlemen 
named in your letter, and many others, whose views coincide with 
theirs and mine. Your letter, nor its contents, shall ever be used 
imporperly. After I see and converse with the gentlemen named, 
I shall be better prepared to determine on future action. 

Without regard to personal considerations and with a Single Eye, 
to the good, the Honor and the glory of my beloved Country, none will 
be more gratifyed than myself, to find that the Voice of the people, 
shall designate you, as the individual best calculated to preside over 
the destiny of our glorious experiment of self government, upon a 
large scale. Your Remarks, in refference to the identity of interests, 
and capacity for useful influence—existing in the two States of So. 
Carolina and Ga. is too obvious to be overlooked by any, but the 
most superficial observer. 

As far back as twenty five years ago, my views and efforts were 
directed to the importance of Unity of interest and action on the part 
of our two states. But alas! the impediments which then existed, 


% Martin Van Buren was a Democratic Senator from New York, 1821-1828; governor, 1828-29; Secretary 
of State, 1829-1831; Vice President, 1833-1837; President, 1837-1841; defeated for reelection in 1840. 
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are not yet allremoved. Georgia has ever been cursed, with selfish 
Office Seeking, time serving men. 

Southern men (& their friends) who desire the office of Vice Presi- 
dent, and other high places, would willingly have a Northern President 
with Southern principles, for the sake of their own convenience and 
gratification. 

From Milledgeville, I will again write to you, and after my return 
home, I hope to have it my power to visit you, before you leave for 
Washington. If I do not, my best wishes await you, for I know that 
whereever you are, you will be useful. 


From J. H. Howard * 


MILLEDGEVILLE [Ga.,] Novr. 13th ’41 


Dear Sir 
* * * * * 

That portion of the democratic party who heretofore belonged to 
the old States right Party are without exception open in the expression 
of their wishes that the nomination should fall on you. All the old 
Union men are decidedly favorable to your nomination, but feel that 
Van Buren’s claims should be respected. They are however prepared 
to extend to you their preference, provided your prospects are equally 
good in other states. I have also the satisfaction to state, that a 
number of the Whigs have also expressed themselves favorable to the 
policy of concentrating the state in your favor, but while this opinion 
is openly expressed by some of them many perhaps the great majority 
of them still entertain the determination to continue a strong [?] 
opposition. I was in hopes they would not rally. I have been using 
my exertions to obliterate old party distinctions and was in hopes a 
few days past that my efforts were likely to be crowned with some 
success at last. But last night Dawson * resigned and they nomi- 
nated their ticket, viz., Gilmer,” Dougherty, and Wright, the latter 
in the Cherokee region and rather obscure and unknown in the state. 
We shall beat them I think with Colquit, Cooper and Black. 

Our general measures consist in a reasonable reduction of the sala- 
ries, a postponement of further expenditure upon the road* for the 
present or a very slight appropriation for its continuance until our 
finances are improved, and some summary process against the Banks 


35 Maj. John H. Howard, of Columbus, Ga., was one of the most prominent supporters of Calhoun in 
Georgia. 

% William C. Dawson was elected to the House of Representatives from Georgia as a State Rights Whig 
and served 1836-1841, when he resigned; Senator, 1849-1855. 

%7 George R. Gilmer was a Democratic Member of the House of Representatives from Georgia, 1821-1823, 
1827-1829, 1833-1835; governor, 1829-1831, 1837-1839; presidential elector on the Harrison ticket in 1840. 

% For an account of the Georgia Railroad, see U. B. Phillips, History of Transportation in the Eastern 


Cotton Belt to 1860, ch. 5. 
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to secure the bill holders. We are also using our efforts to shorten the 
usual time of our sessions and hope to adjourn by the first of Decem- 
ber. Do let me have your views fully and freely as requested in my 
letter from Columbus. 


P.S. We shall not adjourn without paying proper attention to 
the acts of the call session and our faithful Senator, Berrien.” Ihave 
the paper already drawn and shall offer it in a day or two under the 
authority of the committee on the State of the Republic. Govr. 
Lumpkin has been here, and has not been inactive. I have had a 
thorough understanding with him, and believe he will continue to 
use proper exertions to carry into practical operation the principles 
of the party. I ask again is there any probability of getting Van 
Buren’s personal exertions in our behalf? 


From William Carroll * 


NASHVILLE [TENN.,] November 18, 1841. 


My DEAR Sir: Permit me to congratulate you on the extraordinary 
political changes which have taken place in our country during the 
last few months. It must be peculiarly gratifying to you, especially 
as the great principles you have so long and so ably advocated seem 
now to be acknowledged as orthodox by the Democracy in all parts 
of the Union. We lost the election in Tennessee from a want of 
confidence in our ability to overcome the majority which the Whigs 
obtained at the presidential election a year ago. Last Spring I 
urged our friends by letters and otherwise, to call a State convention, 
the object of which was to urge upon the Delegates the necessity of 
a systematic organization of county committees of vigilance, whose 
attention should be directed exclusively to the wavering, and to 
bringing every Democratic voter to the polls on the day of the election. 
But from a variety of causes they could not be roused to proper action; 
and the election of a Whig by a single vote in one county, and a di- 
vision of our friends in a Democratic county gave to the opposition 
fifty-one against forty-nine on joint ballot, though we have a majority 
of one in the Senate. I incline to the opinion however, that a com- 
promise will take place, giving to each party a Senator in congress. 
If we get the Whig who appears now to be the most prominent, I 
shall be perfectly satisfied, as he is opposed to every measure of the 
called Session of congress, except the bank, and he is even against 
that as it was proposed. Indeed if the measures of the called Session 
had have been fully developed before our election, we should have 


* John M. Berrien was a Democratic Senator from Georgia, 1825-1929; Attorney General under President 
Jackson, 1829-1831; Whig Senator, 1841-1852. 

William Carroll was a soldier who distinguished himself under Jackson during the War of 1812, He 
was Governor of Tennessee, 1821-1827 1829-1835 
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carried the State by a majority of ten thousand; and at this time it 
would be difficult to find a candidate for office bold enough to sustain 
Whig measures. 

I am now about to call your attention to a subject upon which, 
perhaps I ought to be silent. If I transend the bounds of strict 
delicacy, I must throw myself upon your generosity and ask your 
forgiveness. Shortly after General Jackson *! was first inaugurated 
he tendered to me the appointment of Charge-de-affairs to Central 
America, which I declined accepting, first because as the President 
was from Tennessee, we had as I thought but small claims to office, 
and because I could not think of giving up the chief Magistracy of 
the State for the one proposed, especially as I had received the 
suffrage of one hundred thousand voters, almost without opposition 
five times. Moreover in the war which had shed so much renown on 
the President I had not acted the part of a subaltern. I entered the 
service with him in the fall of 1812 and acted as Inspector General 
until the close of the Creek war. On the New Orleans campaign I 
was a Major General and next in command to General Jackson; and 
those who were associated with us in the defense of the City can 
testify as to the manner in which all my duties were performed. 
They know too what the fate of our great western emporiam would 
have been but for my timely arrival, for although General Jackson 
did all that it was possible for man to do, yet he could not have de- 
fended the City without men—and allow me to add that I descended 
the river against the positive orders of both the General and the 
Governor of the State. They directed me to march by land, but as 
an unusual quantity of rain had fallen that season, rendering the 
route almost impassable, I saw clearly that unless I went by water I 
could not reach New Orleans before the enemy. By the greatest 
possible exertions I reached the City at three O’clock on the 20th 
of December, 1814, only three days before the enemy landed. The 
responsibility was of no ordinary character, particularly as I was 
barely twenty-six years of age, and it was opposed by all my field 
and staff officers. My arrival with three thousand men in all res- 
pects prepared for battle, dispeled the gloom which pervaded the 
City, and gave confidence to a desponding community. In short I 
was with the General from the commencement to the close of the war, 
and I hope I will be pardoned for saying that I never shunned the 
post of danger. My blood was freely shed for my country, but for 
this I claim no peculiar credit, as I was only discharging a duty in- 
cumbent upon every citizen who claims to be a patriot, when the rights 
and liberties of his country are invaded by a foreign foe; and I was 


41 Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee, Democrat, Member of the House of Representatives, 1796-97; Senator, 
1797-98; served with distinction in the War of 1812; Governor of Florida, 1821; Senator, 1823-1825; defeated 


for the Presidency, 1824; President, 1829-1837. 
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pursuing the example of a father who fought the battles of his coun- 
try and shed his blood in the war of the revolution. I never sought 
office from the general government, although General Jackson volun- 
tarily tendered me several appointments besides the one before 
named, which I declined accepting for reasons which it would be 
useless to mention. Finally on the 24th of March, 1831, I received 
a letter from Mr. Van Buren Sec’y of State, in which he stated that 
he was directed by the President to say, that upon the return of Mr. 
Moore * from Columbia it was his intention to reduce the Mission 
to that government, and advance the one to Mexico to that of full 
minister, that when the change took place the latter appointment 
would be tendered to me, and desired me to say whether it would or 
would not be acceptable. I replied by expressing my thanks for the 
confidence the President was willing to repose in me, and stated that 
I would accept the appointment. Subsequently I recd a number 
of letters from the President Mr. Van Buren and Mr. Livingston,® 
all assuring me that when the appointment was made it would be 
confered on me. You will recollect that a Minister was not sent 
to Mexico until after the 4th of March, 1837, when the appointment 
was given to Mr. Ellis,“* of Mississippi, doubtless for good reasons, 
but with which I was not made acquainted notwithstanding all that 
had passed. I did not think I was well treated, although I never have, 
nor never shall complain. My friends think I have some claims on 
the office, and intend bringing my name before the President. If 
they are successful, I can only promise to employ my whole time in 
faithful endeavours to execute the wishes of the Government, and I 
trust my labors would not be destitute of usefulness, particularly as 
I have a personal acquaintance with some of those high in authority 
in Mexico. I can, as my friends believe, bring to my aid the recom- 
mendations of the Legislatures of most of the western States; and i 
have great confidence that the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, 
my native State would favor my wishes. I have been severely 
afflicted for some years with rheumatism, a consequence of great 
exposure during the war; and medical gentlemen are of opinion, that 
a short residence in Mexico would remove the disease, especially as 
my general health is unusually good. If you can with strict pro- 
priety name the subject to the President, the favor will be gratefully 
remembered. This is the only letter I have written on the subject, 
and it is my intention not to interfere, confident that whatever my 
friends do or omit will be right. 
* * * * * * * 


42 Thomas Patrick Moore was a Democratic Member of the House of Representatives from Kentucky, 


1823-1829; minister to Colombia, 1829-1833. 
43 Edward Livingston was Secretary of State under Jackson, 1831-1833. 
4 Powhatan Ellis was a Democratic Senator from Mississippi, 1825-1832; Federal judge, 1832-1836; 


chargé d’affaires to Mexico, 1836; minister to Mexico, 1839-1842. 
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From James Macqueen, 


38 Kensincton Square, [Lonvon,] 3rd Febry 1842. 


Dear Sir I have to acknowledge the receipt of your esteemed 
favor of the 9th ult. from Washington. In reference to the communi- 
cations which I have received from Colonel Gadsden “ these relate 
entirely to the advantages which will arise from the steamers touching 
at Charleston from the vast Lines of Communication of which it is 
or may be made The Centre but they say nothing with regard to the 
expense of the vast connecting Link in the interior. I should be glad 
to know this that I may watch every favorable opportunity that may 
occur to aid in carrying it into effect. I fully appreciate the object 
which you have in view and feel assured that it will ultimately be 
carried into effect. I agree with you however that this is not a favor- 
able moment to seek the funds necessary for that purpose. But 
such a state of things cannot last long. There is too much Capital 
and property and good sense and I trust right feeling in both Coun- 
tries to allow things to remain any longer in their present unsettled 
and unsatisfactory state. There is indeed a strong feeling here at 
present against the flagrant breach of faith advocated and advanced 
by some of your states but it does not apply to the general character 
of your people. If the States in question only plead inability and 
required time to pay it would not create either surprise or dissatis- 
faction in this Country and tho’ the loss of dividends for a time 
might inconvenience some individuals still the belief of the very great 
resources of every part of your Country would maintain the Stock as 
property which would be transferable as becoming at no distant day 
available and in this light I hope and trust that every State in America 
will view the matter. It is deeply their interest to do so. 

With regard to your banking system it is indeed in general in a 
wretched condition and it is impossible for any Country to thrive 
under it. But the evil may I think be easily remedied by forming 
Banks upon a proper system. In a Country with such vast resources 
as the U. States have, with such an enormous mass of saleable prop- 
erty for internal and external purposes created every year, there 
ought to be no want of funds to establish Banks upon a proper foun- 
dation. For any part of the U. States the system of Banking estab- 
lished in Scotland, where one Bank forms a complete check upon the 
issues of the other is I think the best because both the Capital, the 
proprietors, and the individuals who manage the Banks being well 
known the Public would have full confidence in them, their Notes 


48 James Gadsden, of Charleston, S. C., distinguished himself as lieutenant colonel of Engineers in the 
War of 1812, and later as an Army engineer. After his retirement from the Army he became a planter in 
Florida. Later he returned to his native State, South Carolina, became president of the South Carolina 
R. R., and engaged in commerce and in rice culture. He was made minister to Mexico in 1853, and 
negotiated the purchase treaty which bears his name. 
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would pass readily everywhere as Specie and as in Scotland little 
Specie would be necessary to be kept in the Banks to meet probable 
immergencies. This in my opinion is the proper System of Banking. 
It will never do for any Govn’t to become Bankers; because it would 
be liable to great abuses and because the public would not have con- 
fidence in it. The moment you have a good Banking system estab- 
lished the prosperity of your Country will increase with astonishing 
rapidity and as it is scarcely any adverse circumstances can for any 
length of time crush it. 

In a few days hence the first of our Steamers will be making their 
appearance off Savannah and Charleston etc. We scarcely know as 
yet what reception they will receive but hope it will be so friendly 
as to lead to a closer connexion. They carry at present only Pas- 
sengers and Letters and these going to or coming from a Foreign 
Port. They have been strictly instructed not to interfere with your 
Coasting regulations until the pleasure of your authorities is known. 
They draw when full loaded I fear too much water for the Charleston 
Bar; but with the quantity of Coals which they will only require when 
reaching that place, I still think the draught should be considerably 
under 16 feet. But this experience will soon determine. Their 
appearance in your ports will convince your people that they are 
neither armed nor constructed nor intended for hostile purposes. 

I lament exceedingly to perceive the irritating subjects constantly 
arising to disturb the friendship which ought to subsist and which 
I hope will long subsist betwixt the two Countries. The good sense 
however of both Nations and their Governts will I trust shortly suc- 
ceed in terminating satisfactorily every point of dispute; for, until 
these are completely settled the vast commercial affairs of both 
Countries must remain upon an uncertain footing. This Country 
is in my opinion decidedly wrong in the way in which your Slaves are 
liberated at Nassau. On such subjects reason is but little attended to 
in this Country, but I can hardly think that our present Governt 
will sanction such proceedings. Our Municipal Laws indeed will 
hamper them. These as they stand in distant parts of our Empire 
are one of the mischievous legacies which our precipitous Slave Eman- 
cipation Act has entailed upon the Country. The Question of the 
right of search for the particular purpose for which it is sought, and 
that only ought not to disturb the harmony of the two Countries 
and may I think be easily accomodated. The Tug of Political War- 
fare here is begun. The measures of the Governt will be most im- 
portant and very decided. Things can remain unsettled no longer. 
There will be some alteration in the Corn Laws, the Sugar Duties, 
and the Timber Duties and it is very generally stated that there is 
to be a property Tax of 2% per cent, 
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From R. Beale * 


Wasuinoton [D. C.,] Sept 15th ’42. 


My Dear Sir I have just returned from a short trip East—Boston 
was my limit. I found here very little excitement indeed none 
unless bro’t forth by a hot shot thrown in the whig ranks. Things 
wear a very different aspect in N York—all is excitement and every 
man ready for the ballot box. 

I had no idea of the progress you were making in N York notwith- 
standing the openion of my friend Mr Lewis, whose hopes I feared 
had lead him into a little extravagance. The young active and intelli- 
gent members of the bar are all for you—they call themselves Calhoun 
men. The free trade doctrine takes like wild fire and nullification is 
cherished as the true conservtive, state right doctrine, many openly 
proclaim themselves in their conversations publickly as nullifiers. 
Mr Chase a lawyer who risides in New Jersey but practises in N Yk 
traveled with me from N York to Trenton whither he was going as 
a delegate to a democratic convention to nominate state officers. He 
said he had been in favour of Mr Van Buren and was still determined 
to abide the nomination of a national convention but the impression 
made upon him by your speeches this last summer had determined 
him to use every exertion to procure your nomination—so far as 
concerned the city of N Y he said you could beat Mr. Van Buren at 
this time two to one and in a few months you could get the city by 
aclamation such was the groth of your popularity and your doctrins. 
You have the most energetic and active as well as inteligent friends 
in N Y I have yet seen anywhere—they speak with the utmost con- 
fidence of giving you the state against Mr V Buren in three months 
time. In Pa I saw but little; no excitement political. I omited to 
say that in N Jersey you were doing well, you have some strong active 
friends who speak very confidently of your success with the demo- 
cratic party of that state. I was taken sick and unable to attend in 
Baltimore on the 11 but nothing I understand was done; at all events 
if anything was done it was a very secret move and can have no 
effect. 

In Maryland I think you will do well. Your friend Mr Brown” 
has consented to be a candidate for the legislature solely for the 
purpose of forwarding your views. He will be elected beyond doubt 
and runs avowedly as a Calhoun man. If things go on as they are 
now going you can have no fears of a convention—the entire south 
you are sure of and I feel pretty confident of New York and N Jersey 
to say nothing of the other states in which you have an equal chance. 


# Richard Lee Turberville Beale, a Democrat of Virginia, began the practice of law in 1839; Member of 
the House of Representatives, 1847-1849, 1879-1881; served in the Confederate Army. 
47 Elias Brown was a Member of the House of Representatives from Maryland, 1829-1831. 
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The nomination of Mr Wright “ in N C as vice president is doing 
some goodin N Y. New Hampshire may not like it, but be that as it 
may N H is yours as sure as S C, in my opinion. 

I think we shall carry Maryland and the democrats are eviedntly 
in favour of you. The whigs of this state charged that Van Buren 
(at the last election) had some years ago voted for negroes to have the 
right to vote and some of the democrats half believed it and the very 
suspicion of such a thing would give you the ascendency over him. 
I write you in very great haste and have not time to look over what 


I have said you will make every allowance. 
* * * * * * * 


From Duff Green.” 


Lonvon [Eneuanp], 16th September 1842 


My pear Sir. I send you a copy of my letters to the Times and of 
my letter to the Manchester Chamber of Commerce and Manufac- 
tures. The letters to the Times were written some months ago while 
Parliament were in session, and you will see that I have spoken very 
freely of Sir Robert Peel and of the East India question. 

Immediately after their publication I received an invitation through 
Mr. Hume to call on Mr. McGregor, who is the Secretary of the Board 
of Trade, and who told me that he prepared Sir Robert Peel’s Tariff 
bill. He wish’d to know whether, in my opinion our government 
would enter into a treaty, stipulating for the admission of our agri- 
cultural produce into England, and of their manufactures into the 
United States on reciprocal terms. He requested me to prepare a 
statement on the subject for Sir Robert Peel, and the Board of Trade 
which I did. He told me that Sir Robert wished very much to see me, 
and introduced me to Lord Canning[?] and Lord Ripon, the first under 
Secretary of State, and the latter President of the Board of Trade. 

I had an interesting conversation with Lord Ripon, in which he 
asked my opinion as to a reciprocal treaty, and assured me that there 
was no difficulty in repealing the duty on cotton, and a great reduction 
on American produce but the wants of the treasury. Mr. McGregor 
is of the opinion that the income tax will become a permanent substi- 
tute and that a treaty can be had letting in cotton and lumber free, 
and provisions at nominal duties, Indian corn free. 

Sir Robert Peel being called to Scotland directed his Secretary to 
write to me that Lord Aberdeen would see me. I did see him and he 


48 Silas Wright was a Democrat of New York, Member of the House of Representatives, 1829-1829; Senator, 
1833-1844; governor, 1845-1847. 

49 Gen. Duff Green was a man of important influence as a journalist and politician. During the adminis- 
tration of John Quincy Adams he edited the opposition journal at Washington, and during Jackson’s first 
term he conducted the administration organ, the United States Telegraph. He was credited with immense 
party power. When the break came between Jackson and Calhoun, he took sides with the latter. His 
eldest daughter, Margaret, married Calhoun’s eldest son, Andrew, 
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authorised me to say that he approved of the suggestions I had made, 
and would recommend Her Majesty’s Govt. to send an agent to the 
U. States for the purpose of making the treaty, repeating what I had 
before heard for Mr. McGregor and Lord Ripon. 

Indeed such is the present position of parties and such the condition 
of the manufacturing interests that such a treaty will be of vital im- 
portance to Sir Robert Peel. He has conceded the principle of free 
trade, and he has nothing to sustain his sliding scale, but the fact that 
a total repeal of the corn law would let in corn from the continent, 
where, british manufactures are met by very high duties, and direct 
competition. If he can make a treaty with us it will give him great 
strength with the middle classes. I hope that the agent will be 


appointed in a few days. 
* * * * * 


From James Auchincloss 


New York, Sept. 20th, 1842. 


Str, The enclosed I have cut from the principal ‘free trade” paper 
in our city. You, doubtless, know that the “Journal” © exerts a 
powerful influence among our Merchants, and you cannot fail to per- 
ceive the decided preference it manifests thus early in the contest. I 
know the Editor intimately and well, and have no hesitation in saying 
that his paper—altho a no-party one, will support you strongly, if 
indirectly. I could wish you therefore to consider the suggestion I 
with great deference made to you a few days since, and if you see fit 
to honor me with your views on the several points mentioned, I shall 
have them (with your permission) given to the public through the 
medium of the Journal. Its moral influence here is immense, and I 
have reason to know that it is not less so in other quarters. Oc- 
casionally I draw upon its columns, preferring to use it for the reason 
named, rather than lay a mere political hack under contribution. 

I would again draw your attention to the points indicated in my 
last—viz: 

The “Tariff ’’—with your ideas as to a permanent 20 per cent duty. 

An “Exchequer,” or whatever name you choose to baptize the 
machine by—for the purpose of furnishing a currency to the country 
and regulating or controlling the Exchequer, etc. etc. 

“Land Distribution”’, etc. 

I might add several others, but these will suffice, as they are the 
Cardinal points of the day with the merchants, as well as the great 
mass of the people. A letter embracing three or four columns in your 
usual well reasoned style, will I think have a happy effect at this 
moment on the public mind. 


® The Journal of Commerce. See the following letter. 
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I can see no necessity for your discussing the doctrine of ‘‘ Nullifica- 
tion ’’—but wait till you are attacked. As one who took a deep inter- 
est in your career as a statesman, as long since as 1823, and even before 
that period, I am desirous of seeing you stand well with my mercantile 
friends, as well as the people generally. The mode proposed I trust 
will meet with your approbation, for I can most truly assure you that 
my views are given with the best wishes for your political well-being. 
I could wish that the Ed. of the ‘Madisonian” *' [had] published the 
article I transmitted him recently over the signature of “Clinton.” 
I sent it to my friend Col. Sherburne to hand to him. 


From James Auchincloss. 


New York, Sept. 22d, 1842. 


Sir, The enclosed from Mr. Morrill, with the addendum from Col. 
Sumpter,” I beg to hand you through Mr. Rhett. ® 

I am fortified in my opinion by that of many other gentlemen, 
your political as well as personal friends, that the suggestion I took 
the liberty of making to you in a recent letter relative to your coming 
out in the form of a letter, with your views on the subjects of the 
Tariff and The Commercial Policy of the Country generally—also a 
National Currency as well as the matter of ‘‘ Distribution”’, etc. was 
worthy of your attention. They agree with me that it would have 
a good effect if you gave your views in brief, and as empathically as 
is your wont, in such a manner at the present moment. I think this 
the preferable mode to give your views a wide circulation, and to 
insure a more careful reading; with the great body of newspaper 
readers speeches are passed over, or but little noticed, and letters, 
you know, are usually more attractive from the fact of their being 
such merely, if from no other cause. The “Journal of Commerce” 
has a circulation of 6000 and upwards, and its adjunct—the ‘‘ Mer- 
cury,”’ published by the same parties, has over 2000; what appears 
in the Journal always goes into the Mercury, so that, you perceive, 
a wide circulation will at once be given to anything you may think 
proper to write on the questions hinted to you. The Journal is the 
organ of the Merchants here, and wields, as I have already remarked, 
a vast moral influence in our community, as well as elsewhere. I 
propose giving them Mr. Wise’s letter for publication when it 
reaches me. 

I am glad that Mr. Morrill has anticipated me in suggesting the 
propriety of your making a visit to New York about the 15th or 


The Madisonian was published in Washington, D. C. 
88 Thomas D. Sumter was a Democratic Representative from South Carolina, 1839-1843. 
8% Robert Barnwell Rhett was a Democratic Representative from South Carolina, 1837-1849; Senator, 
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20th of November. It will have a good effect, far better, indeed, 
than if you came before our election. It will rally your friends around 
you here, and let me assure you, Sir, you will find more than you 
think of! Old ‘“‘Tammany’’, the haunt of the Democracy, which I 
see from my window as I pen these few lines to you, will hail your 
advent with joy; and that which a certain gentleman and his wire- 
pullers are trying hard to repress, will be abundantly manifested 
then. A speech from John C. Calhoun in Tammany Hall will come 
with great unction to the hard fisted democrats ofthe city! They, 
like the Merchants, are inoculated very generally, with the doctrine 
of free trade, so you will be perfectly in your element when you meet 
them in the great Wigwam. The idea however of your appearing 
there must be kept still, as if Van supposed that anything of the 
kind was in contemplation, he, through Vanderpool * and Co., would 
do everything that could be done to defeat it. Old ‘‘Tammany” is 
Van’s favorite stamping ground, and its walls are almost consecrated 
in his estimation. With the aroma of the old citadel of Democracy 
about you here, I think you will at least divide its forces with Van. 

I have no right to advise you, Sir, but if you consult your true 
interests you must on no account consent to go into convention with 
V. B. etc. etc. Your friends must keep all delegates back from 
the Southern States. It will then, if he gets a nomination (and he 
pretty well understands the art of packing such an assemblage) be 
a partial one at best, if not a failure. A Congressional nomination 
will do for you, but prior to this let as many States as practicable 
give an expression of their wishes in reference to the Presidency. 
After Mr. Tyler I have some reason to know that you are the chvice 
of the greater part of his friends. 


From James Auchincloss 


New York, Octr. 1st, 1842. 


Sir, By this mail I take the liberty of transmitting you the ‘‘Her- 
ald” © of this morning, containing a letter from Genl. Jas. Hamilton * 
(with whom I have the pleasure of being acquainted) to you, dated 
“London, Sept. 9th,” also an extra from the same office, with Mr. 
Webster’s speech of yesterday at ‘‘Fanueil Hall.” *’ Both documents 


% Aaron Vanderpoel, of New York, was a Democratic Member of the House of Representatives, 1833- 
1837, 1839-1841. 

& The New York Herald. 

% James Hamilton, a native of South Carolina, served in the War of 1812 on the Canadian frontier. He 
was mayor of Charleston for a number of years; Member of the House of Representatives, 1822-1829. He 
was an extreme advocate of State rights and while governor, 1830-1832, he advised the South Carolina 
Legislature to pass the nullification acts. He subsequently moved to Texas and took an active part in 
securing the recognition of that Republic by Great Britain and France, where he acted as its representative 
in 1841. 

Webster was at this time Secretary of State. His speech in Faneuil Hall was an attempt to make 
clear his own position in relation to President Tyler and the Whig Party. See H. C. Lodge, Daniel 
Webster, American Statesmen series, p. 258. 
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are worthy of your attention. In both the currency of the country 
is directly referred to, and I cannot help thinking that you, Sir, in 
the spirit of a lofty patriotism will give it that consideration which 
is anxiously desired by the wise and good of all parties. It comes 
home, most emphatically, to every one engaged in business over the 
broad limits of our common country; and there is no denying it, that to 
you, from the commanding position you hold in the councils of the 
country, the eyes of the merchants, particularly of our city, are 
turned, in the hope that you will originate some measure which will 
unite the suffrages of all in its support. You need no suggestions 
from others as to what should be done in the present mournful con- 
dition of the country; your own well-stored mind and enlarged 
statesman-like attainments will surely supply the desideratum so 
much needed. I am no advocate for a bank, and fain hope that 
after the fearful exposé made by the defunct U. S. B.® we never 
shall have another. But somthing, you must admit, is needed to 
supply a sound currency and to regulate the exchanges of the country, 
for both are in a terribly delapidated condition at the present moment. 
To you, then, we look for some plan, practical and every way feasible, 
by which the counrry can be relieved from its present embarrass- 
ments. Stale nostrums the people repudiate (and I do wish the 
phrase were not so fashionable;) they are tired of them and want 
something which will effectually relieve the country, and aid every 
branch of industry. Can nothing be done, and what will it be under 
the fast accumulating distresses of the country? General Hamilton 
speaks to the point and most forcibly too. I hope, Sir, that you 
will respond to his call by some tangible act some—well digested 
plan when you resume your seat at Washington. Your course in 
past years would seem to furnish a guaranty of what it will be in 
time to come; few of our public men have evinced a higher degree of 
moral courage than yourself, and as the exigencies of the country are 
pressing and immediate, it is hoped by very many of your friends 
here that everything like party feeling will be discarded, and that all 
will be merged into the great question of what is due to a suffering 
country. 

I pray you excuse the freedom of my remarks. I would not ob- 
trude myself so much on your notice if I did not take a deep and 
sincere interest in your career as a statesman, and if I knew not 
that it was anxiously desired by your friends in the ‘“‘Empire State” 
that you should hold a more commanding position than ever before 
the people of the Union. We are truly gratified at the open manifes- 
tation of feeling on your behalf. Still we need something further 
to aid us in disabusing the public mind of the odium which has been 
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most unjustly and ungenerously cast upon you. With some too I 
can easily see that a certain distinguished citizen of our state is 
preparing through the ‘Argus’ and its kindred prints to open the 
sluices of defamation and foul abuse, in order that you may be over- 
whelmed with their filth and slander. Some of the kennel presses 
are even now loud in your praise—the motive is apparent, and I 
apprehend you will respond to Virgil’s remark—‘‘Timeo Danaos et 
dona ferentes’’! At least I hope so! 


From F. Byrdsall © 


New York October 11th 1842 


Dear Sir I enclose an article from the Morning Post of this city, 
which, as it concerns you, I request you to read. A month or two ago, 
the Democratic Guide, a monthly publication favorable to Mr. 
Van Buren, charged that you were not favorable to free suffrage. 
I would request your attention to this matter for two reasons; first, 
because it is a fundamental principle of American Democracy, and 
second, because the radical portion of the Democratic party here, to 
whom free suffrage is dear and sacred, is the very portion most favor- 
able to you. 

Mr. Hutton desires me to say that he thinks it is advisable that I 
should write to you on this matter. We both think that this insidious 
attack should be met before it has done the mischief intended. It 
may be that you have laid down a rule for yourself, not to notice such 
attacks, which is generally a very goodrule. But there are exceptions, 
and this is one, which concerns the people, and when their man should 
speak out for their sake, if not for his own. 

Should you conclude to kill this charge before it spreads itself far 
and wide, the sooner the better. While the manner and mode of 
doing it rests entirely with you, I take the liberty of presenting for 
your consideration the choice of the following modes, if none better is 
within your reach. 

Ist. You can address a letter with your views of suffrage to the 
‘“‘Free trade Association” of this city, of which I am the Recording 
Secretary, under cover to me, and it will be published as a communica- 
tion addressed to that body. 

2d. Or you can write to me individually on the subject and I can 
have it published in the papers here, leaving out my name in the pub- 
lication, instead of which the Editor shall state its authenticity. 

I have a vague notion that there is some law or constitutional pro- 
vision in your State by which persons from other countries become 


%® The Albany (N. Y.) Argus. 
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citizens of the State in about half the time it requires to become 
citizens of the United States, and as such are entitled to vote for State 
or local or municipal officers. They are I believe either called 
denizens or citizens of the State. If this be so, it would place So. Ca. 
on high democratic ground as regards liberal suffrage. 

Mr. Lewis * wrote me before he left Washington. Accept my 
acknowledgments for what you were pleased to say to him. I have 
answered his letter. 

Mr. McKeon ® made an anti Tariff speech a short time since to a 
tremendous meeting in Tammany Hall. It was well received. He 
acquitted himself handsomely, and it produced an excellent effect 
and great applause. The free trade Association passed a Resolution 
approving his course in congress, in relation to the Tariff. It was 
forwarded to him with the following concluding paragraph— 

‘Your course in Congress in relation to the tariff forms a noble con- 
trast of consistency when compared to that of Silas Wright. Such 
instances are forewarnings to the people, as to whom they may or 
may not confide in, on trying occasions in the future.” 


From D. H. Lewis 


LounpgEsBoro [AuA.,] Nov 2nd 1842 


My Dear Sir, Sickness in my family ever since I reached home, 
and a confinement of some weeks with tertian ague and fever, has 
prevented me from replying to your letter of the 12th of September, 
at an earlier day. I have been confined at home ever since my 
arrival and except two visits of late to Hayneville, have seen no one 
but a few friends who have called to see me. With these means of 
information, I have not been inattentive to your prospects in this 
quarter. Among the Democrats in South Alabama, there are so 
few who look to any one else than yourself, that they scarce deserve 
a mention, while many, very many of the Whigs, avow their readi- 
ness to support you over any one else. Were you nominated, I 
think the Whigs as a party, would be forced to disband in this State, 
as they doubtless would in most of the South and South West. 
They would be reduced down to the old federal force of Adams and 
Clay, with such State Right Whigs, as by association, have become 
thoroughly federal, and would be found mostly in the Towns and 


villages. 


1 Dixon Hall Lewis, a State Rights Democrat, of Alabama, was a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, 1829-1844, when he resigned; appointed and subsequently elected Senator to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of William R. King, and served from 1844 to his death in 1848. 

62 John McKeon was a Democratic Member of the House of Representatives from New York, 1835-1837, 
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With these prospects and with the heavy Democratic strength, 
which we have elected from this part of the State, there would seem 
to be little difficulty in effecting your nomination at the next Legis- 
lature, but North Alabama has still the preponderance, and how 
the politicians stand in that quarter I have been able to get but 
little information, nor can much be got, till after the meeting of 
our Legislature on the first Monday in December. They are very 
much under the control of Party Drill, and are to South Alabama, 
what the Northern Democrats are to the Southern in Congress. 
Besides their leaders have fought shy, in consequence of a Senator 
and three Judges of the Supreme Court to be elected during the 
session. Clay ® will I think try to be reelected to the Senate and 
at present it is likely, that Bagby™[,] Chapman®[,] Hubbard ® and 
a Mr. Saunders * will also aspire to the same appointment. Saunders 
is a Van Buren man through the interest of Polk of Tennessee, 
Chapman, Bagby and Hubbard are recognized as your friends, 
while Clay is considered non committal. My own opinion is that 
he is for you, and so his brother in Law in South Alabama has de- 
clared. He wrote me last spring, that he was against Van Buren, 
and I infer that in reference to the Senatorial election, he has kept 
silent, with perhaps a kind feeling towards both you and Buchanan, 
who by the bye is out of the question. Measures however have 
been taken to commit him to you fully and openly before he will be 
taken up by your friends in the South, and then if he is brought for- 
ward as the Candidate of North Alabama, on the ground of his sectional 
position, the Southern Democrats will yield him their support, and 
thus put an end to what may otherwise be a most unpleasant contest 
among the other four gentlemen. Whoever North Alabama makes 
the Candidate, will be regarded as such by the South, and if Clay 
cannot unite that end of the State, no other of them can, and I fear 
there will be a sharp conflict among these, any one of whom I would 
gladly see elected. 

Governor Fitzpatrick ® has just left me after a visit of some days. 
He is warmly your friend, and says every day is adding to your 
strength throughout the State. I am to meet him and some other 
friends in Montgomery the last of this week, with a view to con- 
centrate our efforts to procure a nomination at the next Legislature. 


68 Clement Comer Clay was a Democratic Member of the House of Representatives from Alabama, 
1829-1831; Governor, 1836-37; Senator, 1837-1841. 

6 Arthur Pendleton Bagby, a Democrat of Alabama, was governor, 1837-1841; Senator, 1841-1848; minister 
to Russia, 1848-1849. 

6s Reuben Chapman was Governor of Alabama, 1847-1849. 

¢ David Hubbard, of Alabama, was a member of the State legislature several times between 1830 and 1853; 
a Democratic Member of the House of Representatives, 1839-1841, 1849-1851. 

6? James E. Saunders, of Lawrence, Ala., was a member of the State legislature and chairman of the judi- 
ciary committee fora time. In 1842 he moved to Mobile to engage in business, and in 1845 was appointed 


collector of the port of Mobile by Polk. 
6 Benjamin Fitzpatrick, a Democrat, was Governor of Alabama, 1841-1845; Senator, 1848-49, 1853-1861. 
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If we can succeed in effecting this generally in the Southern States, 
the game is won, but it is not to be disguised that the system of 
nomination by a National Convention is fast undermining the inde- 
pendent action of Individuals and sections, and deferring the vital 
question of who is to be the Representative of our Principles, to an 
assemblage of packed agents. Still I fear the effect of an Edgefield 
Paper nominating you, ‘“‘not subject to a National Convention”’, will 
be prejudicial, and I see Fisk ® has reechoed it. 

New York intends to play false on the Tariff and hence I shall see 
that our State speaks out plainly on that subject. It is a game to 
detach you from the Northern Democracy, but will I think work good. 
Next session will be full of moves to entrap you. Witness the motion 
to repeal the Expunging Resolution.” My own opinion is, that if 
two or three of the Southern States nominate you for the Presidency, 
you ought say in January next to resign your seat in the Senate. This 
would not only give importance to the nomination, but would protect 
you from issues which no one is better able to meet than yourself, but 
which will have the effect to some extent to involve you with the 


Democratic Party. 
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From Isaac O. Barnes 


Boston [Mass.,] Jany. 27, 1843. 


Dear Sir, I have taken the liberty to send to you by mail to-day 
a copy of the Boston Post containing an article which I requested 
Col. Greene, the Editor of that paper, to publish, and which was 
written and forwarded to me by a friend at Washington. 

Col. Greene I think will also publish entire the pamphlet under the 
head of ‘“‘an appeal to the democracy etc., etc.’”” He has been con- 
sulted about this latter matter this morning, and we have good reason 
to think he will be heartily with us. 

We attach some importance to this anticipated action of the Post, 
because that paper has a wider circulation than any other paper in 
the New England States*and because it has usually been an inde- 
pendent and manly advocate of the principles of the party. 

There is also another paper, printed in Massachusetts, which seems 
lately to have taken ground in favor of yourself for the Presidency 
namely the New Bedford Register. Indeed there are evidences al] 


* Theophilus Fisk was an editor in southern Virginia and a prominent supporter of Calhoun in that 
region. 

7 During the controversy over the United States Bank in Jackson’s administration, Clay moved reso- 
lutions of censure against Jackson and Taney; the former was passed in the Senate Mar. 28, and the latter 
Feb. 5, 1834. Benton gave notice that he would move to expunge, and in the following session redeemed 
his promise. A motion to draw black lines around the entry of the resolutions in the journal and to write 
across it the words “‘Expunged by order of the Senate,” carried in January, 1837. See J. S. Bassett, Life 
of Andrew Jackson, pp. 648-654. 
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around us which lead to the belief that the public sentiment of the 
New England States has undergone a very considerable change with 
reference to the succession within a few months past. Pardon me, 
Sir, for troubling you personally with this letter, which was intended 
only to communicate the fact, which your friends here esteem im- 
portant, that the Boston Post has declared in your favor. 

I am happy also to add from a personal interview with a gentleman 
from Maine Mr McCrete [?] that Maine is now considered even 
by the friends of other candidates as decidedly in favor of yourself 
and Mr Woodbury for the first and second offices in the nation. 


From P. G. Buchan 


Rocuester N. Y. 10th April 1843 


Sir, You are probably aware of the present state of political feeling 
in this State and the doubt and distrust which at present distract 
the democratic party here. The real grounds of difference are some- 
what different than appear on the surface and have more reference 
to the presidential election than the such names of “conservatism” 
and ‘‘subterranean” seem to imply. From the commencement of 
the present session Mr. Van Buren and his friends have been using 
every effort to secure the vote of this State for him at the great 
national caucus;—the appointments of the Governor ”—the efforts 
of his friends in the legislature as evinced by their action and the 
course of the state papers have all tended to the same object and 
could matters have proceeded as they wished and expected it would 
have ended with a legislative nomination for Mr. Van Buren this 
winter. All these efforts however have been met and countered and 
they have besides created a spirit of opposition to Mr Van Buren 
which cannot be quelled. I am satisfied that Mr V. B. cannot procure 
the vote of this state in caucus, and I am just as certain that should 
he receive the nomination in the national convention this state will 
cast its votes against him in the election of 1844. The breach has 
become too wide to be healed—the leading men throughout the state 
are marked and known either as for or against Mr Van Buren and 
they know what to expect in the event of his election. Never popular 
in the State he is now doubly unpopular from his supposed connection 
with the recent movements here. 

There is a very strong feeling in your favor in the eastern part of 
the state and a desire on the part of Mr. Van Buren’s opponents to 
concentrate their strength on you which will be developed in due 
season. In the western part that feeling is not so perceptible altho’ 
you have many warm political friends here. With the exception of 


" William H. Seward wasa Whig Governor of New York, 1839-1843; William C. Bouck a Democratic 
governor, 1843-1845. 
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some old political hacks the opposition to Mr. Van Buren is pretty 
general in the democratic ranks—still there is quite a want of union 
amongst us as to the individual on whom we shall concentrate our 
force—instead of a want of union I should have said an uncertainity 
as to the candidate. The name of General Cass” has been favorably 
received by some, but even his strongest friends have no hope of 
using his name with any success. Mr. Buchanan is not thought of—in 
this state at least—nor Col. Johnson ™ altho’ he has many warm 
friends who if there were any prospects of success would make a 
demonstration in his favor. To secure success in our incipient move- 
ments it is necessary that we should unite on some candidate and that 
at an early period. 

In reference to yourself the only drawback we feel here are your 
supposed views on the subject of the tariff and which in this section 
have been very much misrepresented. Could these be explained sat- 
isfactorily as I have no doubt they can, the democracy in the western 
part of this state would unite upon you with an unanimity and a 
force that would be overwhelming. In the first place then altho’ we 
have a few amongst us who are opposed to a tariff even for revenue 
and who would prefer that the government should be supported by 
direct taxation, I think I may safely say that the majority of the 
democracy here are in favor of a tariff for revenue only with discrim- 
inating duties for the purposes of protection and this they claim to be 
the democratic creed as set forth in the messages of Madison, Monroe, 
Jackson, and even of President Tyler. In opposition to this your 
views are represented to be in favor of a ‘‘horizontal” tariff—a tariff 
of equal duties on all articles—a tariff for revenue only it is true, but 
no discrimination in imposing such tariff for the protection of one 
article more than another—except that you are in favor of a dis- 
crimination for the purposes of revenue only—and it is broadly asserted 
that should you be elected to the chief magistracy and a tariff bill 
should be passed by congress which obviously embodied the principle 
of protection you would not hesitate to interpose the veto power. 

On this subject if your time permits I should esteem it a great favor 
to hear your views, even for my own satisfaction and should you have 
in your possession any of your printed speeches on this subject you 
would oblige me by forwarding me a copy. 


72 Lewis Cass began the practice of law in Ohio; served in the War of 1812; Governor of Michigan Terri- 
tory, 1813-1831; Secretary of War under Jackson, 1831-1836; minister to France, 1836-1842; Senator, 1845- 
1848; defeated as the Democratic candidate for President in 1844 and in 1852; Senator 1849-1857; Secretary of 
State under Buchanan, 1857-1860. 

73 Richard Mentor Johnson was a Democrat; Member of the House of Representatives from Kentucky, 
1807-1819. During his term of congressional service he was commissioned colonel of Kentucky Volunteers 
and commanded a regiment under Gen. William H. Harrison in lower Canada in 1813; he participated in 
the battle of the Thames, Oct. 5, 1813, and was presented with a sword by Congress in April, 1818. Senator, 
1819-1829; Member of the House of Representatives 1829-1837; Vice President, 1837-1841, chosen by the 
Senate; defeated for Vice President on the Democratic ticket in 1840. 
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Your answer, if you find time to give it, I should publish in this 
section, should it become necessary, provided always, of course, that 
you give me that permission. 

So far as New York is concerned I am satisfied that the vote in 
the Western Section will control the state. It did in 1840 against 
Mr. Van Buren and it will again. There is therefore more necessity 
for securing the west than any other portion of the state. Altho we 
are here always in a political minority and our voice is not heard in 
the state legislature yet the aggregate democratic vote is large. In 
this county alone the democratic vote is 5,220 making it the fifth 
county in the state in point of democratic votes except New York 
city. We have gradually reduced the Whig majority from 2,000 to 
300 and with a candidate on whom we could all cordially unite we 
could carry the county. 


From R. M. T. Hunter 


Loyps, Essex [Co., Va.,] May 23d 1843 


My pear Sir: Your letter reached this place whilst I was in 
Washington to which place I had been suddenly summoned to a 
meeting of some of our friends, in order to rescue the management 
of our affairs from poor Scoville, whose indiscretion was doing 
us much mischief. This and other matters were the subject of our 
consultations of which I will give you a full account in another letter 
if I should not find space in this after answering your enquiries. 

I am much obliged to you my dear sir for your sympathy ” and for 
the extracts [sic] which you plan upon my services. But I do not 
think my defeat will produce any serious injury to our prospects. 
My defeat was owing in part to the fact that this is notoriously a 
Whig district and partly to the fact that the Bank is much stronger 
in this district and I believe in the State than we had supposed; 
and partly to the Tax bill. I believe that the last legislature gave me 
as unmanageable a district as they believed it was safe to give me 
although I think their impression was that I would be reelected. 
The losses have undoubtedly fallen upon your friends but still there 
were sO many circumstances which apparently justified the arrange- 
ment that we cannot make any complaint upon the subject. Not- 
withstanding all this you are undoubtedly gaining strength in Eastern 
Virginia and I am determined to fight it to the last. I shall take steps 
(if our friends will back me, as I think they will) to organize the 
state. You need not fear that I shall relax in my efforts during the 
present contest. Ritchie chuckles secretly (I have no doubt) at the 


™% Joseph A. Scoville was a New York journalist, who afterwards became Calhoun’s private secretary. 
At this time he was editing the Spectator, a Calhoun paper in Washington. 
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prospect of having laid so many upon the shelf, but he cannot stir 
a step in Va without us if we are true to ourselves. The Whigs are 
far stronger in the state than he supposed. Van [Buren] cannot 
carry this state, you are the only Republican who can. But you 
cannot do it without Ritchie’s assistance for we cannot bring Western 
Va in to your support without his aid. We must deal gently with 
him. The Mercury “ must not attack him. I have given the same 
directions to the Spectator. I send by this mail to the Spectator 
some strictures upon his ‘Appeal to the Democracy” which will 
appear as editorial if Heart will insert them as I suppose he will. 
Do not suppose from all this that I mistake R[itdhie]’s real feelings 
but I trust that we shall yet make him help to elect you. I had a long 
conversation with Carr of Baltimore and some of our N. England 
friends. They are in high spirits and we hope to get you the nomi- 
nation. Seddon” and Goode” are full of fright—so are Coke” 
and Roy. We are thinking of a paper in Richmond, we can get it 
up but an wmprudent paper would do us harm. I shall write to 
Seddon by this mail also. We must organize this state and start a 
paper too if Ritchie’s course should make it necessary. 

I have not heard from Wise ® since the adjournment. I heard 
during the canvass that he declared his preference for you after Tyler. 
He will be for you but whether he will “act with our friends” is 
another matter. I shall write to him however and do all that I can 
to induce him to take the proper direction. I can scarcely say what 
direction Va will take if V B should be the candidate. The Whigs 
I think would carry the state in that event and years would elapse 
before our principles would regain their ascendency. I felt the force 
of this in my canvass. The Richmond convention had produced the 
impression in the state that V B would be the candidate and the Bank 
Tariff and Distribution have gained ground. But if our friends do 
not despond I will not despair of the state. I have not had time as 
yet to sound them. But I am now at work. 

Let me entreat you my dear Sir to say nothing yet awhile about 
refusing to permit your name to go before the convention. Hear 
what I have to say and I think you will agree with me that your 
prospects are brightening. I met in Washington Brodhead of Boston, 
and Bridge of Conn, whom you know. They were representatives of 


7% The Charleston Mercury, Charleston, S. C. 

77 James A. Seddon was a Democratic Member of the House of Representatives from Virginia, 1845- 
1847, 1849-1851; Secretary of War in the Confederacy, 1862-1865. 

78 William Osborne Goode was a Democratic Member of the House of Representatives from Virginia, 
1841-1843, 1853-1859. 

7 Richard Coke, jr., was a Democratic Member of the House of Representatives from Virginia, 1829- 
1833. 

8 Henry A. Wise was a Member of the House of Representatives as a Jackson Democrat from Virginia, 
1833-1837, as a Whig, 1837-1843, as a Tyler Democrat, 1843-1844; minister to Brazil, 1844-1847; presidential 
elector on the Cass and Butler ticket in 1848 and on the Pierce and King ticket in 1852; governor, 1856-1860; 
served in the Confederate Army. 
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your friends from N England and they and Maxcy * sent for me to 
a consultation. They say that you are growing daily in strength in 
New England. Our friends are about to get up a new England organi- 
zation of which Massachusetts is to be the centre. We have 3 good 
men and true in the Con[vention] delegation. We shall take half the 
Maine delegation and carry [the] state in the Genl Convention. 
We shall carry in that convention Mass[achusetts] Vermont, and 
perhaps Rhode Island—New Hampshire is doubtful. This Bridge is 
a “trump,” you have no idea how valuable he is. They consider it 
very important to make Woodbury show his hand at the N Hamp- 
shire convention. For that purpose Brodhead and Henshaw have 
gone to see him. For that reason too it is not desirable that the papers 
should place his name at their head. What the Mercury has done 
cannot be undone but we ventured to take steps to prevent it in 
other cases. Besides all this they say that Johnson is disposed to 
drive a trade with V B and is willing to take the V Presidency. 
To keep him in check it is desirable that we should keep the question 
of V. P. open. And yet Scoville had undertaken to correspond in the 
name of a central committee which did not exist and to order our 
papers to hoist the Woodbury flag. These gentlemen do not doubt 
Woodbury’s sincerity, or his intention to support you ultimately, 
but he is so timid that he requires a little driving and in addition to 
this we must keep the question open. Tyler is for himself of course 
but several members of his cabinet are now working efficiently for 
us as I shall presently explain. 

We found it indispensable to divorce Scoville from the Spectator 
and from all participation in the management of our affairs of which 
he had assumed the enite control for some weeks past. 


From R. M. T. Hunter 


Loyps [Va.,] Oct. 10th 1843 


My pear Sir Since my last letter to you I have seen Mr Scott of 
Richmond one of our central Calhoun committee. He told me that 
in an interview with Mr Rhett he had urged him to advise you against 
the agitation of the Rh: Is: question. He told me (but I had not 
time to question him particularly as it was at a public meeting where 
we were both Speaking) that v B’s reply to Smith = consisted of a 


«Virgil was a prominent politician and in He edited the Laws of 
1811; was a solicitor of the Treasury under Jackson; chargé d’affaires at Brussels under Van Buren. He 
lost his life as result of the explosion on the Princeton in 1844. 

* The Dorr rebellion and the struggle over suffrage qualifications. 

% William Smith, of Virginia, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 1841-1843; governor, 1846- 
1849; moved to California in 1849 and was president of the constitutional convention at Bernicia, Calif., in 
1850; returned to Virginia in 1852 and again represented Virginia in Congress, 1853-1861; served in the Con- 
federate Army and in the Confederate Congress; Governor of Virginia 1864; died at Warrenton, Va., 1887, 
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few lines only which I inferred were non-committal. You may be 
right in supposing that the question will be forced upon the candidates 
and that it will be made one of the issues. But I incline to think 
that the time has not yet arrived. Six or eight months ago a public 
discussion might have been serviceable. But just now it has effected 
all the injury of which it was capable and the reaction is in our favor. 
If I am right in supposing that there is a reaction in our favor we 
have no interest just now in opening that question. Upon the 
questions which now seem to be engrossing the public mind, we 
certainly have the advantage and although I do not doubt but that 
with ample time for discussion you could make capital out of the 
Dorr question yet I fear there is not now time enough. I am per- 
haps strengthened in the impression that we had better not add this 
to the issues by the opinion of our N England friends. Bridge is 
very discreet and a politician. His energy is untiring and his services 
in N England have been greater I think than those of any other of 
our friends as I may have occasion in another letter to explain. He 
is convinced that this question should not now be mooted. The 
Van Buren tide is on its ebb. Every gun has been fired. They 
have failed to carry everything by a general sweep which they expected 
to do. The reaction is slow but steadily in our favor. I speak of 
N England. We have a majority of the delegates in Vermont—we 
have strong hopes of winning a majority in Maine Massachusetts 
Connecticut and Bridge even hopes to carry Rhode Island!!! Rhett 
has just returned from N York. He writes in high spirits. Our 
friends are beginning to move and had we been organized for the 
effort we should have every prospect for success. It is not too late 
even yet. If our friends in Congress are judicious and active next 
winter and if we can maintain our paper in N York, (the Spectator I 
regard as now safe) and place it in the hands of an able editor we may 
yet succeed. So far as Virginia is concerned I regard the issues which 
we now have and the Texas question (should it become one of present 
and immediate interest) as the best for us that could be presented. 
On the Rh: Island question we could make capital in lower Virginia 
if the public attention could be roused to it. But there is difficulty 
in this and time would be required. The difficulty consists in the 
unwillingness of political leaders to get up questions upon which the 
Eastern and Western feelings are different. I wrote to Rhett a week 
since to beg him to endeavor to see the correspondence. Smith now 
lives in Warrenton about 40 miles from Washington. Your letter 
if directed to Culpeper C. H. his old residence has probably not 
reached him as yet. Smith is true to you, but he is disposed to 
preserve caste with his old political associates, most of whom are 
V B men. 
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I presume you have heard from Mr. Upshur * on the Texas ques- 
tion.® If so you know the grounds upon which he is disposed to 
press it. From my conversation with him I inferred that the Presi- 
dent was a little doubtful as to the expediency of pressing it. Should 
he concur with U[pshur], and should the question itself be vigorously 
discussed in the papers, the South must unite. Perhaps also the West 
or a portion of it will join us. The Petersburg Republican has been 
developing cautiously on this question. I have been urging our 
Richmond committee to write to our orators to take the stump on 
the question of district representation, etc., and of the Presidential 
election. This Texas question might be urged by them with great 
effect. The difficulty now seems to be to make a graceful occasion 
for introducing our speeches. 

The organization of Clay Clubs seems to me to present such an 
opportunity. But our friends still doubt. I shall write again to 
them this week. 

The combinations in Christendom against the slave holding interest, 
the course of English diplomacy abroad, the state of Northern feeling 
at home and the present necessity for maintaining the balance of 
power between the free and slaveholding states constitute a crisis 
which gives an importance to this question and also to the election 
of a Southern president which I think our papers and speakers might 
turn to good account. Yetitis not to be denied but that this question 
will do much to divide parties sectionally and you are better able to 
foresee its full effects than I am. Rhett, Up’r and I agreed in Wash- 
ington that our papers ought to take the initiative on this question 
and begin at once to develop cautiously. 

If we are wrong pray set us right at once—we have not gone far 
as yet. 

P.S. Smith lives at some distance from me and if I were to go to 
his house the object would be suspected. Every trip I have made to 
Washington has been the subject of newspaper comment. This 
does not hurt me but it injures the cause. I will however write to 


Smith. 


From Duff Green 


Lonpon 18th Oct. 1843 
My pear Sir: I have just returned from Manchester where I have 


_ been to see parties with whom I am in negociation, and have not 
N time to write to you in detail, but I am so much impressed with the 


consequences that may follow an energetic course on the part of our 


% Abel Parker Upshur was a Virginia judge; Secretary of the Navy, 1841-1843; Secretary of State, 1843-44, 
when he was killed by the explosion on the U. S. S. Princeton. 
& Annexation to the United States. 
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Government, and so desirous that your influence should be enlisted in 
favor of the measures that I propose that I have inclosed this to Judge 
Upshur with a request that he will cause a copy of my letter to him 
to be sent to you. 

I have just seen a confidential friend from whom I learn the result 
of the interview last night between the Brazilian Minister and the 
President of the Board of Trade. There will be no treaty because 
this Government demand, as a condition for the admission of Brazilian 
sugar that Brazil shall emancipate her slaves, and after a very spirited 
debate, in which the necessity of admitting slave grown sugar was 
discussed, Mr. Gladstone who represents Sir Robert Peel’s view said 
that the Govt. will not admit slave grown sugar. It is the same as to 
Cuba as Brazil except that England insists that all African slaves 
and their descendants introduced into Cuba since 1824 are entitled to 
their freedom by virtue of the treaty with Spain. Let England 
succeed with Brazil and she will coerce emancipation in Cuba. 

But the whole aspect of the case is this—the free trade party, are 
now making alliances with all the discontents. The opponents of 
the established religion, the chartists, the disaffected in Scotland in 
Wales and in Ireland are making common cause with the Whigs 
against Sir Robert Peel, and he to protect himself in power has fallen 
back on his opposition to negro slavery, as his last hope. The land- 
lord and the church united are compelled to call in fanaticism and the 
consequence is that all the elements to opposition are uniting to 
denounce the hypocritical pretense of hiimanity, which to free the 
black man enslaves the white. Shall we fold our arms or shall we 
avail ourselves of the present moment to do what we can do to 
promote such an adjustment of our relations with England as will 
quiet forever the political agitation of the question of slavery? The 
free trade party of England is a peace party—they desire free trade 
with us because they fear our competition as manufacturers and 
know that we will be their best customers as agriculturalists. One 
of the strongest arguments of the monopolists of England is that a 
relaxation of their system would not be followed by a relaxation on 
our part, and Mr. Abbot Lawrence * has been several times quoted 
to me as authority for the contradictory assertions that we can 
compete successfully with English manufactures—without protec- 
tion—and that a repeal of the English corn laws will reduce the value 
of land in England to a par with the price of lands in Ohio. 

If we invite England to negotiate on the subject of the boundary * 
and of the Tariff, Sir Robert Peel will refuse to send commissioners 
to Washington, because it is understood that to carry his Canada 
corn bill he was compelled to pledge himself that he would make no 


% Abbott Lawrence was an eminent Boston capitalist and manufacturer. 
8? The Oregon boundary. 
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further modification—and the effect of his refusal will be to enlist all 
parties opposed to him as the partisans of a favorable adjustment of 
all questions between us and to hasten the reorganization of the 
ministry. The new ministers will settle the question of slavery by 
the admission of slave grown produce and thus end the agitation so 
prejudicial to our interests. 

In this view of the case it is all important that our friends in New 
York and Charleston as well as every where else should raise the 
banner of free trade—we should make common cause with the free 
trade party of England, as laboring for a common principle. The 
late elections show that there will be a decided Democratic majority 
in Congress, and that a Democratic President will be elected in 
case there is no choice by the people. This breaks the force of the 
plea that is urged by Van Buren’s partisans and I hope that your 
friends will not permit themselves to be made the dupes of his 


intrigues. 


From Virgil Maxcy 


PHILADELPHIA [Pa.,] 6 Nov. 1843 


My par Sir, In a day or two after I wrote you from New York, 
I came on here. It was almost certain, that the Whigs would get the 
members to the Assembly at the Election, which takes place I think 
tomorrow, and I really wish they may get the whole State, as it is 
the only thing, that would give me any hope, that Mr. V. Buren, 
would be withdrawn from the list of candidates. 

I regret to find that in consequence of the impression gaining 
ground, that neither you nor Mr. V. B. could be nominated at the 
Convention, from the bitterness, which the contest between your 
respective friends is engendering, with a hope of success, people are 
beginning to talk of putting an end to discord in the party by taking 
up Genl. Cass. Should this be the case, Mr. Clay will take the prize, 
as he probably would, if both you and Mr. V. B. should be run. 

I am quite at a loss to decide what ought to be done with a faction 
like V. B.’s friends, who neither carry any thing nor expect to carry 
any thing but by trick and management. When they were beaten 
off from an early convention, they resorted as a substitute to getting 
an early appointment of the delegates to the nominating conven- 
tion. This, they affected in Maine, by getting a convention to nomi- 
nate a Governor, etc., and to take measures for the early appoint- 
ment of delegates, tho’ they had no authority to act on the subject. 
In New Hampshire a regular State Convention refused to nominate 
Van Buren, and his friends, in violation of what are called the usages 
of the party, for which they affect to be great sticklers, turn round 
from the convention to a caucus of the Democratic members of the 
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Legislature, who are drilled into a nomination of Mr. V. B. In 
Massachusetts, just as the convention was breaking up and while 
the first bell for the cars, that were to take off the greater part of the 
members, was already ringing, a resolution declaring that each 
State had a right to appoint delegates to the convention in the way 
it likes, was introduced and passed without being examined, debated 
or understood. In Connecticut, the Convention refusing to submit 
the appointment of delegates to the people decide that they would 
elect the two State delegates themselves and then that the repre- 
sentatives from each congressional district should nominate a dele- 
gate and the whole convention should afterwards vote for them. 
Wherever in fine the friends of Mr. V. B. have come to act on the 
Presidential question, their whole conduct is marked by trick and 
deception and every body now begins to think in this part of the 
world, that V. B. will out manoeuvre you and certainly get the nomina- 
tion whether the delegates to Convention be appointed one way or 
the other. What is to be done with such a set of men? There is no 
safety in acting with them and there is great danger, by refusing to do 
so, that the odium of breaking up the party will be thrown on your 
friends: but this is the question that must be solved and if you have 
made up your mind as to the course to be taken I wish to be informed 
of it and be instructed how to act. I consider it settled that a fairly 
constituted convention, whether by district or general ticket, unless 
V. B. should be defeated in New York State, and retire, is an 
impossibility. 

I go home day after tomorrow, where I hope to find letters from 
you. 

The circumstance, that Georgia has appointed delegates by a 
general ticket is used with great effect against you and the District 
System. Cannot that State be induced to retrace her steps? 


From F. W. Pickens 


Epeewoop [S. C.,] 24 Nov. 1843 

My pear Sir, I recd yesterday yours enclosing one from Genl. 
Green.® I fully agree as to the importance of the Texas question 
in all its bearings. I think we are bound to take the highest and 
most decided grounds. I think the possession of Texas as a British 
colony would be just cause of war, and if the non-slaveholding 
states oppose its admission upon the ground of its strengthening 
the slave holding interests etc, we will be bound in self respect and self- 
preservation to join Texas with or without the Union. It is a grave 
and a momentous question in all its bearings, and I am ready to 
pledge all that I am and all that I hope to be on its issues. 


% Gen. Duff Green, 


| 
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I have not seen McDuffie and I suppose I shall not, as I hear that 
Maj. Burt ® passed to Columbia and says that McDuffie will not 
start until the last of next week when he is to go on with Mrs. Burt 
and to meet in Charleston Monday week. I do not know his senti- 
ments on Texas but hope they are sound although I fear it, parti- 
cularly as he was so ultra on the Oregon question, and I am sure it 
is our policy to unite the two questions together, and thus seperate 
the non slaveholding N. West states from the Northern States. If 
both our senators * go wrong (and they will not seperate) it will be 
a bad thing for So.Ca. If the Legislature were to pass resolutions 
it might look like instructing McDuffie as he was so strong against 
us when Gov., and yet I cannot see how the state can avoid moving if 
the President’s message is strong. I should dislike to do anything 
to wound his feelings. I hope some development will be made. 

* * * * 


From Virgil Maxcy 


Tuuie West River [Mp..,] 
14 Dec. 1848. 


My pear Sir, Yours of the 5th. is just received. You will per- 
ceive from a letter written a few days ago from Washington, that 
I recommended essentially the same course as the one on which you 
ask my opinion—the only difference is that in addition to your taking 
ground on the formation of the convention and the Tariff you should 
join with them the Texas question, to do which with most effect, 
would require you to wait till the Executive shall take the initiative 
by a communication to Congress. This I concluded from my con- 
versation with Mr. Upshur he would probably make in the course 
of a month. Some of your friends at Washington I fear would hesi- 
tate at taking issue with Mr. V. B. and Mr. Clay on what they con- 
sider your extreme notions on the subject of a Tariff alone, and for 
that reason to prevent the possibility of a schism or any faltering 
in the ranks it seemed to me expedient to strengthen your position 
and your hold on them by the addition of the Texas question. This 
course would I think strengthen you throughout the South, where I 
should hope there would be no division on the Texas question, tho’ 
on the subject of a protective tariff, there are still some, who feel a 
toleration for discrimination, not only for revenue, but for the purpose 
of incidental protection or encouragement of manufactures. I think 


& Maj. Armistead Burt married Calhoun’s niece, Martha, the daughter of his brother William, and was 
always one of his most active political supporters in South Carolina. From 1843 to 1853 he represented 
the State in Congress. 

*® George McDuffie and Danie] E. Huger. 

Near Annapolis, Md. 
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it would be right that you should prepare your paper immediately 
so as to have it ready to be published immediately after the President 
shall make his communication and address it to your friends in Con- 
gress instead of to me as suggested by Mr. Upshur. 

I think moreover, that it would be right for you to prepare the 
paper you thought of and suggested to me, showing that Mr. V. B. 
has done more than Mr. Clay to injure and corrupt the sentiments 
of the Republican party, but this paper I do not think should be 
published under your signature, as in such case, it would be considered 
to originate impersonal motives and dislike. 


* * * * * * * 


From S. A. Andrews 


Goupssoro, N. C. Dee 19 [18437] 

Dear Srr: I did myself the honor to report to you the position of 
political parties in our State as I supposed them to exist at our August 
elections. I now in the same spirit offer my observation on our pres- 
ent state. The last week I spent in Raleigh having the honor to be 
selected as one of the Deligates to represent this county (Wayne) 
in our Democratic State Convention. 

The convention was organized on Thursday by the appointment of 
Louis D Henry ® as President. The committee who reported the 
officers for the convention consisted of 9 one from each Congressional 
District. 5 were the decided friends of Mr Calhoun 1 gave a pref- 
erence to Col. Johnson and 3 were for the renomination of Mr 
Van B. Mr Henry you are aware was the democratic candidate for 
Gov. in our last election. He is supposed to be in favor of a renomi- 
nation of Mr Van B. Yet in the spirit of conciliation and kindness 
the committee reported and he was recd as the Prest. of the conven- 
tion. 2 friends of Mr Calhoun were reported for Vice and 1 Johnson 
man and 1 Van B. In making the g:eat committee for business the 
presiding officer consulted the Vice Presidents and that committee 
was constituted thus 11 for Mr Calhoun, 6 for Mr Van B. and 1 for 
Col. Johnson. There was little difference of oppinion on the com- 
mittee and after a free discussion and interchange of opinions they 
united in perfect harmony in the Report a copy of which I have the 
honor herewith to transmit. (See Standard ® sent by to-days mail.) 

You will perceive Sir that to preserve harmony and retain our full 
force every vote being needed in this State, your friends have conceded 


* Louis D. Henry, of North Carolina, was a member of the State legislature for several years. He was 
appointed by Van Buren in 1837 as commissioner to settle the claims under the treaty with Spain. In 
1842 he was the Democratic candidate for governor, but was defeated by John M. Morchead. 

* The North Carolina Standard was published at Raleigh. 
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much—possibly too much—but we hope our course will lead to bene- 
ficial results. 

The nominee for Gov. is a devoted friend to Mr. Calhoun and his 
opinions were freely canvassed in our body—and no man—even the 
most impractible but recd the nomination with heartfelt joy. Of 
Mr Fisher our first deligate to Baltimore I need say nothing; his 
long tried and fervent affection for Mr. Calhoun is known to every 
man in our State. Of Mr Henry our 2nd deligate I will say nothing. 
He boasts no man knows his preference, but every man considers him 
a Van Buren man. His address on taking the chair was admirable, 
being entirely in defence or support of democratic principles. The 
famous motto on the Calhoun flag, was his text, and gloriously did 
he discourse it. 

The convention was thought to [be] the largest (business) conven- 
tion ever assembled in our State. Perfect kindness and unanimity 
existed throughout and we separated in better spirits and confidence 
than has existed among us in many years. 

A different course would have given us another vote (probably) in 
Baltimore, but would have precluded all possibility of success in the 
election—be the nominee who he may. 

In my communication of August I freely gave opinions connected 
with the course of some leading men calling themselves democrats 
which endangered the election of every member of Congress running 
from a Calhoun district. My recent observations justify the asser- 
tions then made. And however humiliating the confession, truth 
obliges me to say your friends are compelled to yield to a minority or 
forego every prospect of success. 

My appology for addressing you Sir in the familiar manner I have 
done is contained in my former letter. Trusting you will forgive 
many faults in a devoted friend to you and your principles. 


From Wilson Lumpkin 


ATHENS [Ga.,] Dec. 22d, 1848. 


My pear Sir Since I wrote you last, I have mingled more with the 
people (or rather politicians of Ga.) than usual, and have several 
letters from Washington, since the meeting of Congress, and without 
attempting to enter upon the details which have led to my conclusions, 
I feel it my duty, to suggest to you my present views, in connection 
with passing events, so far as you are necessarily personally concerned. 
This is due to personal friendship, as well as the high estimation, 
which I place on your public and private character. And first, let 


* Charles Fisher, of North Carolina, was a member of the State legislature for several years; Member of 
the House of Representatives, 1819-1821, 1839-1841; delegate from Rowan County to the State constitutional 
convention of 1835; declined the Democratic nomination for governor in 1846; died in Hillsboro, Miss., 1849. 
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me say, it is obvious and clear, that the seeds of discord, confusion 
and division, have become too deeply rooted, in what we call the 
Democratic party, for any thing like general Union and harmony 
to be brought about speedily. Every thing is chaos. 

The office holders, office seekers and corrupt press, are at the 
foundation of the intended Baltimore Convention.™ If they meet 
at all, every thing is already arranged. They meet simply for the 
purpose of forcing the whole party into the support of Mr. Van Buren. 

Under these circumstances, I shall regret to see your name go 
before such a convention. It ought not to be permitted. And I 
believe, the good of the country will be most promoted, by its being 
known at once, that there is a portion of the party at least, too pure 
and patriotic, to be used as the mere tools of political schemers. 

Should you concur with me, in the suggestion above made, I 
submit to your better judgment, as to the best mode of a public 
communication of a determination not to submit to the intrigues 
and management of selfish aspirants and managers. 

I think this matter requires decision and action, it will be folly to 
expect, to overturn corruption, by any compromise. The old com- 
bination of office seekers, are again linked together, and having 
Unity of motive, can easily be brought to union of action. I don’t 
know what is to be the result. I fear we shall again be under the 
yoke of Federalism. Mr. Van Buren, can never again be elected 
President of the United States. 

Since I last wrote to you, I have been surprised to find in Georgia, 
N. York and Virginia influence so widely spread in this region. I 
have only time to add, my unabating friendship and sincere regard 
for your welfare. 


From Henry P. Barber 


New York Decr. 29th 1848. 


Dear Sir, Your favor of the 3rd instant has just reached me owing 
partly probably to a delay of the mails and partly to a slight mistake 
on your part in directing it Henry P. Baber instead of Henry P. 
Barber, on account of which it was not brought to me by the postman 
but suffered to remain in the Post Office and advertised. I am 
happy to hear that you approve of our circulars—some pains were 
certainly taken in getting them up, and they were well considered 
before publication. Numbers of them have been sent throughout 
every part of the United States principally to the various postmasters 
and I think I may say their operation has been in some instances 
successful. We have received answers from various quarters— 
generally however (for I would not wish to decieve you but give the 


% The Democratic National Convention met at Baltimore, May 27, 1844. 
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most correct information) the answers have not been so satisfactory 
as your friends could have wished. That proscriptive party organi- 
zation which under the cool calculating selfish and most treacherous 
policy of Mr. Van Buren has fettered as it were the very souls of 
political men is hard very hard to break—we find it so every day: in 
addition all the thirsty bloodsuckers of public plunder who under that 
dynasty have ever carried on the most shameless and disgraceful 
peculation expect to rise again with their soulless leader who to the 
lust of popularity and power would not hestitate to sacrifice every 
feeling of rectitude: impelled by principles of self-interest the 
strongest motive power of action for men such as these they watch 
with an Argus eye every attempt made to disenthral the great masses 
of the People from this abject slavery—every man who refuses to 
bend the knee to their Baal to worship that Nebuchadnezzar whom 
they have set up is instantly proscribed and the dreaded cry of dis- 
organization raised against him—here it is eminently so and the 
yelling pack are led on first and foremost by Levi D. Slamm [?] of 
the Plebeian—the personification of contemptible meaness and base 
treachery—these may be strong terms but for him there is no language 
sufficiently expressive of the loathing and disgust which every high 
minded and honorable man must feel. In spite however of this 
there are a few bold spirits whom this cry has not alarmed and who 
are doing everything in their power to advance your interests and 
the cause of those great principles for which you contend. There 
was a time when the name of Mr. Van Buren was the only one heard 
in old Tammany—but lately we have given cheer after cheer there 
for John C. Calhoun and no one dared to say nay! The Democratic 
party here have just elected their Old, Young, Men’s and Ward 
‘Committees for the ensuing year. In the young men’s committee 
consisting of 85 there are at least 20 on whom we can depend to 
advocate your principles and cause. I may say without vanity the 
talent and perseverance is decidedly with them. In the old men’s 
committee consisting of 51 you have several friends, though I cannot 
yet state there number—neither of the committees having yet 
organized. Among the old mens committee is James T. Brady one 
of the most talented lawyers at our bar and one of your firmest 
friends—a host in himself. He defeated Peter Crawford Mr Van 
Burens Baltimore delegate in his own ward by an immense majority. 
In the young mens committee are Mr. Francis W. Byrdsall and 
myself two humble individuals whom you may rest assured will 
watch over your interests there—nail your flag to the mast and fight 
while a plank remains. In the ward which I represent, the Van 
Buren men knew that I wished to be a member of the Young Mens 
Committee, and proscribed me on account of my being a ‘‘Calhoun 
man.” The night before election I went to some of my friends made 
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up a ticket consisting of five firm and tried friends of yours—defeated 
two tickets opposed to us in the ward and returned the entire delega- 
tion to the committee. We shall fight the tariff in the committee 
pari passu with your friends in Washington and in addition strain 
every nerve for the adoption of the District System. I have heard a 
rumor whether well authenticated or not I am ignorant that there is 
a proposition on foot to unite you with Mr. V. B. as Vice President 
in furtherance of your obtaining the Presidency in 1848 in case of 
(and so far as that goes without) Mr. V. B.’s success. The V. B. men 
I know would jump at the idea; and I presume his nomination by the 
convention is now hardly problematical. Buchanan’s resignation 
has removed one obstacle and Pennsylvania may cast her vote for 
Mr V. B. We have fought hard and well—we have battled every 
inch of ground, we have contested every debatable point and if the 
worst comes to the worst, if your friends are at last not conquered 
but borne down by party organization and fraudently packed con- 
ventions I trust you will not at once reject the proposition without 
mature deliberation. In the hope of seeing you president | for one 
would suffer much and I speak the sentiments of thousands of others. 
However disagreeable might be the cold selfishness, the soulless 
egotism of Mr V. B. surely a master spirit like your own could even 
with him direct the wheels of government. I presume the resignation 
of Gen. Cass will be the next news we hear and another obstacle to 
Mr V. B.’s ambition is removed. I do not however wish for a mo- 
ment—nor would I on any account give up the fight till the last 
moment. Presenting as we do a bold front impervious alike to 
scorn adulation and ridicule we now hold a position that commands 
and enforces respect even from our bitterest opponents. They may 
ridicule but they do dread. Should the result to which I have referred 
happen it would not be on our side but theirs—that the request 
would come—we should not appear as suppliants—No! the friends of 
Mr. V. B. would gladly accord to that salutary dread with which we 
have inspired them, what at the same time they would most gladly 
deny if they dared! I have no doubt that at this moment the most 
earnest prayer of Tom Benton, Buchanan, and Silas Wright, is that 
you may refuse. The information I received I state to you merely 
as a rumor and not as coming from any authentic source, but positive 
I am that the V. B. men would rush to accept it. They would 
sacrifice every thing except ‘‘their Lord and master.’”? The docu- 
ments to which you refer I will shortly forward and attend to your 
instructions concerning them. Apropos of the “Gazette”. In 
consequence of some difficulties between the Editors and Publisher 
it has been suspended for a while and is now in Chancery. I trust 
however that it will ere long be revived again when I will gladly 
comply with the request conveyed in your letter. Of any private 
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political matters here I will keep you faithfully advised—and the 
public political topics here you doubtless often see in the Charleston 
Mercury of which I am a correspondent from this place under the 


signature of ‘‘Henry.”’ 
* * * * 


From George McDuffie 


WasuinerTon [D. C.,] 8rd Jany. 1848 [?] [1844]. 

My pear Sir: Your address *” was duly received, and after await- 
ing the return of Judge Huger * from New York it was read to the 
assembled delegation who all approved of your course and the reasons 
of it, Judge Huger most decidedly. He regards the exposition of your 
grounds as perfectly unanswerable and as exhausting the argument, 
and thinks it will place you on very high grounds before the country. 
Judge Upshur entertained the same opinion and is warmly your friend. 
He suggested that it might be well to rest your withdrawal of your 
name upon the organization of the Convention alone, leaving the tariff 
to be urged by your friends in case V. Buren’s friends do not enable 
us, by co-operating in good faith, to reduce the tariff to a fair revenue 
standard. We have yet some hope that they will do so, as they are 
pretty well satisfied that Mr. Van Buren will get but a very small vote 
in the South and S. West even against Mr. Clay, if they do not. They 
clearly have the power to do it and must know that the South, 
twice deceived already by them, will take no other evidence of Mr. 
Van Buren’s and their sincerity. 

Under these circumstances we have deemed it our duty to take 
no position at present, which will destroy the hope, that your friends 
may ultimately vote for Mr. Van B. if his friends co-operate faith- 
fully on reducing the tariff. Indeed if we were to take that position, 
it would be confined to a portion of our own delegation. Even Mr. 
Lewis ® says he could not sustain himself in taking such a position 
now. ‘There is an impression here that the administration are nego- 
tiating for the annexation of Texas, but nothing certain or definite 
has transpired. My own opinion is that nothing, but a very high 
state [of] necessity will justify the measure either on the score of 
justice or policy. It would be ipso facto making war on Mexico, 
if done without her concurrence, and there would be hazard that 
Great Britain would take part with Mexico. Make my best regards 
to Mrs. C. and the family. 


% See letter to Armistead Burt, Dec. 23, 1843, Correspondence of Calhoun, edited by Jameson, p. 557. 

87 See Works of John C. Calhoun, Vol. VI, pp. 239-254, and William M. Meigs, Life of Calhoun, Vol. 11, 
p. 279 ff. 

% Daniel Elliott Huger was a judge of local courts in South Carolina for many years; he was elected to the 
Senate as a State Rights Democrat to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Calhoun, and served 
from 1843 to 1845, when he resigned in order to give an opportunity for Calhoun to return to the Senate. 

% Dixon H. Lewis, 
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From Duff Green 


WasuinaTon [D. C.,] 6th. Jan. 1844 

My pear Sir: I wrote to you from London that I had made 
arrangements to publish a paper in New York. The party asso- 
ciated with me places in trust subject to my order ample funds to 
sustain the paper and I have absolute and unlimited editorial control. 
Upon reaching New York, I found that the delegation from the 
city to the Syracuse Convention had protested against the organi- 
zation of the convention and against the appointment of delegates 
to the convention at Baltimore; that they had reported their protest 
to a meeting of the people who had organized a committee with full 
power to call another meeting or to act as they deemed best—that 
this committee wished your friends in Congress to prepare and 
publish an address denouncing the Baltimore Convention and the 
caucus system, to which they would respond through a meeting of 
the people. 

I came on here and found your friends greatly at a loss to know 
what to do. They were in utter despair of your ever being sus- 
tained, and unwilling to lose their own position in the party. They 
need urging that it would not do to close the door of hope in the 
face of Van Buren’s friends so long as they indicated a willingness 
to act with us on the Tariff and the slave question. I took my 
ground that I would go on to New York, and denounce the whole 
concern, that we must make a movement from the people against 
caucus and the dictation of party, that Mr. Van Buren if nomi- 
nated cannot be elected and that we must protect the Democratic 
party from the influences which have usurped the control and now 
dictate the candidates to be voted for. 

I propose to go to New York tomorrow, and will move immediately. 
We will call a meeting of the people. We will denounce the caucus. 
We will recommend the nomination of anti caucus electoral candidates 
in every district in the United States. We will charge that the effect 
of adhering to the Baltimore nominations will be certain defeat of the 
Democratic party, and throw on Van Buren, Benton and Co. the 
responsibility of disorganization and disunion by proposing that a 
convention to be chosen by districts and to vote per capita, shall meet 
at some suitable place and at some day to be agreed on say, July 
August or September to select a candidate for whom the electors shall 
vote. 

If Van Buren is nominated we will run our own ticket. Van B’s 
election is defeated and we will occupy the Democratic anti caucus 
platform and be prepared for the next election. 

The tendency in the public mind is against caucus—the reaction 
will be in our favor and we will control events. I have consulted 
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Judge Upshur and the President and they approve of the movement. 
The President has consented to make common cause with you, and 
I am going to see him to night and will urge on him to tender you the 
Treasury Dept. to be made vacant on Monday by the nomination of 
Mr. Spencer! to the Supreme Court. I do not hesitate to say that he 
will tender you the office nor do I hesitate to say that you ought to 
accept it. It will enable you to be on the spot here—to control and 
guide your friends and to place yourself and your party right on the 
question of the Currency. 

I will write to you from New York. Mr. McDuffie read me your 
address, the points are well taken. Mr. Lewis tells me that he has 
written to you to modify it so as to leave a hope that you and your 
friends will support Van Buren if they go for a reduction of the 
Tariff. My objection to it is that it is too much so now. You 
should stand on your objection to the organization of the convention, 
to the illegal and unconstitutional control of the party caucus. You 
have done yourself too much injury by attempting to conciliate the 
party. Benton has resolved to rule or ruin and you have nothing 
to hope by concession—by placing yourself on the objection of the 
organization of the caucus, you occupy impregnable ground and you 
weaken yourself by any other issue. Should Mr. Tyler offer you the 
Treasury Dept. you ought to accept it. Do not reject it. 


From Virgil Mazxcy 


West River [Mp.] 
7 Jany. 1844 


My pear Sir, I wrote you from Washington on the 30th. ulto. the 
state of things there and what Mr. Upshur’s and my opinions were 
as to the course your friends there ought to adopt. 

On my return home from New York this evening I found your 
letter of the 22nd Dec. I promised Mr. Upshur when I parted 
with him, that I would keep on from Baltimore, on my return from 
N. York, to Washington, if I should find a letter from him there, 
saying my presence would be useful. I found a letter in Balto from 
him of which the following is an extract. ‘I have been hard at work 
here ever since you left me, but with what success is yet uncertain. 
The Southern members are absolutely asleep. I have never known 
anything like their infatuation. I have promises, that something 
shall be done; but I find men always prone to fall back into their 
old delusions. I will let you know the result.”’ 


1 John Canfield Spencer, of New York, was appointed Secretary of War Oct. 12, 1841, and on Mar. 3, 1843, 
was transferred to the Treasury Department. He opposed the annexation of Texas and resigned May 2, 
1844, and resumed the practice of law. 
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A servant of mine will go over tomorrow. I shall write to Mr. 
Upshur, that, unless your friends shall take the course themselves, 
which was recommended, when I was at Washington, promptly and 
most decidedly on both the grounds of your address, I am of opinion 
that your own address should be published without the loss of a day: 
for I perfectly agree with you, that it is not consistent with your 
character to leave your position at all equivocal and if your friends 
at Washington think it best not to take the initiative at once, your 
address should be published, and then let the responsibility rest where 
it ought. 

I beg you to believe that the opinion I expressed in my last against 
your taking ground against the Tariff was not for the purpose of keep- 
ing your opinions out of view on this subject. Indeed that would 
be impossible, so well are they known, but simply because it was 
not exactly applicable as a reason for not going into a convention. 
I have seen Genl. Green, who has confided to me all his plans. 
He agrees with Mr. U. and myself as to the course your friends ought 
to take. 

We thought we perceived a disposition with some to say with 
Webster, ‘‘ Where are we to go”’? but that if a man of so much author- 
ity as McDuffie, should prepare an address to the country and propose 
to your friends to sign it that they would do so and afterwards remain 
firm to their principles; but that if you should come out first, that the 
whole of the V. B. press would come out in full volley upon you, 
denounce you as the destroyer of the Republican Party, impute to 
you motives of personal hostility to V. B. for becoming so, and that 
some of our weaker brethren might be frightened out of the true path 
Perhaps we were wrong in this apprehension of their want of firmness. 
At all events if your fritnds do not move at once you ought to do so 
in my opinion and shall urge its adoption on Mr. Upshur. If I do not 
hear something is done in the course of this week I shall go over to 
Washington. 

I was frequently asked the question by our friends in N. Y. What 
course are we to take? Why do not Mr. C’s friends at Washington 
tell us? 

I found from Mr. McKeon, the warm friend of Genl. Cass, that his 
friends had begun to entertain strong hopes, that the convention, 
would be convinced of the impossibility of electing V. B. and take up 
him. I told him very freely, if Genl. Cass did not denounce the form- 
ation of the convention and refuse to go in it he could by no possibility 
be taken up, even in the case you should decline. 


* * * + * 
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From Edward J. Black 


WasHINGTON City [D. C.,] Jany. 8th 1844. 


My pear Sir, Your letter of the 27th ultimo was rec’d yesterday, 
and I have reflected anxiously on its contents. The reasons you pre- 
sent for a remission of duties on the iron for our Rail Roads are the 
only arguments to sustain a discrimination in their favour. They 
were of such weight with me that I would not vote against the appli- 
cation of the Petersburg road to the last Congress.” That application 
failed, I think, for the want of Southern Support. I have carefully 
collated and compiled the amt. that has been remitted to rail Roads 
and corporations north and East of Mason’s and Dicksons line, and 
in addition to the views you present, it can be shewn that they have 
received from the government, in this way a much larger Sum than 
has ever been granted to the South—and we might at least balance 
accounts with them before we apply rigidly to ourselves a rule they 
have always rejected for themselves. 

I have read your address and prepared as I was by feeling, and incli- 
nation, and judgement to approve what you might do in that regard, 
I was most thoroughly satisfied, after I had read it, with every word 
you have written. Now that your position with regard to the party 
is not what it was some months since, I am more at liberty than I 
ever have been to tell you with what devotion and singleness of pur- 
pose I have aspired to your success, not only politically, but person- 
ally. Principles and men is the version of the old maxim, and Mr. 
Randolph was right when he said, you might as well talk of marriage 
without women, as principles and not men. 

After maintaining my family in comfort at home, and sustaining 
the country in my political relations creditably and honorably, I 
have no other motive, that I know of, but to assist in my humble way, 
in advancing you to the Presidency—and you only—for there is no 
other prominent man in whom I have any confidence. That event 
would gratify my personal feelings, and assure the consummation of 
what I hold to be true in politics. With deep feelings of regret and 
indignation I have been forced to the conclusion that we cannot suc- 
ceed in our hopes and efforts at the approaching election. I now look 
to the election in 1848, and my efforts shall be directed to the contest 
that will take place then. With that view what you have written 
about the Baltimore Conventionisright, and so farasI amindividually 
concerned, I am disposed to defy them openly—but I suggest that 
while you condemn the principles on which the Convention is about to 
be assembled (as you have properly done) that you simply protest 


2 The board of directors of the Petersburg Railroad Co. petitioned Congress for an extension of time for 
admitting railroad iron free of duty, and a bill was reported by the Finance Committee of the Senate for the 
benefit of the company on Jan. 17, 1843. It passed on Jan. 23 by 20 to 19. See Congressional Globe, third 
session, Twenty-scventh Congress,1842-43 , Vol. XII, pp. 166, 175, 181, 186, 187, 196. 
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against the mode and manner of its election, and its proposed action. 
That will leave us where we are, firmly and consistently standing on 
principles, without subjecting us to the imputation of abruptly de- 
nouncing the Party. It will clear your skirts of the Convention, with- 
out your seeming to denounce the Party. 

In relation to the Tariff, and the policy heretofore maintained by 
the Van B Democrats upon that subject nothing could have been 
written more forcibly than what you have said in your address. The 
instances you have adduced of their double dealing must carry con- 
viction to every honest man, and all that you have referred to to 
sustain your suspicions of the Van B men would be doubly confirmed 
by what has transpired during this session of congress. What more 
convincing than the votes on Mr. Rhets resolution, on my revenue 
resolution, and on Mr. McDowell’s * Rhet’s was lost by a large major- 
ity and mine by one vote, and that too when we have a Democratic 
majority of more than 60 votes in the House.‘ 

Doubtless you have watched the proceedings of the House on the 
Abolition question. The South has lost more during the short month 
we have been in session than we have since the days of Henry L. 
Pinckney.’ Every step we have taken has been retrograde. The 
Massachusetts memorial to abolish our three fifth’s slave representa- 
tion has not only been received, but referred to a Select Committee, 
headed by Mr. Adams.* The Petition of a free negro has been re- 
ceived, and referred—and to cap the climax a Van B. Dem. speaker 
has appointed a Committee on Rules—and after deliberate consulta- 
tion they have, in committee, stricken out the 21st Rule 7—and that 
too by the aid of the votes of two Van B. Democrats (Beardsley § of 
N. York and Doctor Davis ® of Indiana). When their report was 
brought into the House, the Van Buren members tried to stave it off, 


3 Joseph Jefferson McDowell was born in North Carolina; moved to Ohio and was a member of the State 
egislature for several years; practiced law; Democratic Member of the House of Representatives 1843-1847; 
engaged in agricultural pursuits; died in Hillsboro, Ohio, 1877. 

4 Rhett’s resolution in the House, Jan. 3, 1844, contained instructions for the Committee on Ways and 
Means to report a bill reducing the tariff duties to 20 per cent within 2 years. It was voted down by 57 to 
112. Black’s resolution on the same day was for reduction of the duties to those for revenue only. Mce- 
Dowell’s resolution was similar. See Congressional Globe, Vol. XIII, pp. 101 and 102. 

5’ Henry L. Pinckney. of South Carolina, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 1833-1837; he 
was mayor of Charleston 1839-1840. 

§ John Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts, was Senator, 1803-1808; minister to Russia, 1809-1814; minister 
to England, 1815-1817; Secretary of State under Monroe, 1817-1825; President, 1825-1829; Member of the 
House of Representatives, 1831-1848. 

7 Number 21 of the standing rules of the House read: “‘That no petition, memorial, resolution or other 
paper praying the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, or any State or Territory, or the slave 
trade between the States and Territories of the United States in which it now exists, shall be received by 
this House, or entertained in any way whatever.’”’ It was adopted in January, 1840, and repealed in Decem- 
ber, 1844, 

* Samuel Beardsley, of New York, was a Democratic Member of the House of Representatives, 1831-1836, 
1843-1844; he served on the Supreme Court of New York both as associate judge and as chief justice. 

§ John Wesley Davis was born in Pennsylvania, graduated from the Baltimore Medical College in 1821, 
and moved to Indiana. He was a Democratic Member of the House of Representatives, 1835-1837, 1839- 
1841, 1843-1847; elected Speaker of the House, Dec. 1, 1845; commissioner to China, 1848-1850; presided over 
the National Democratic Convention in Baltimore in 1852; Governor of Oregon 1853-54. 
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first by endeavoring to postpone the consideration of the report 
indefinitely. When that did not succeed Drumgoole,” with the hope 
of avoiding a teste moved to recommit it, but as good luck would have 
it, I got the floor, and moved to amend his motion by instructing the 
Committee to report the 21st Rule to the House as one of the Rules 
for its government. We are yet debating that motion of instruction, 
and we have them in a tight place. Beardsly, Hamlin,” Davis, all 
V. B. Democrats have been compelled to come out, and have made 
out and out abolition speeches—openly denouncing the rule. 

None of the papers have reported my speech. Particularly has 
the Globe cut it up and misrepresented it. I gave the party warning 
that their votes upon that subject would be looked to by the South 
as a test of their truth and loyalty to Democracy. That if they 
faltered they would be lost, and that I made the motion for the express 
purpose of making them shew their hands. [ will write out my 
speech, and thus defeat Blair in his attempt to suppress it.’ 

There is no doubt but that if Van was out of the way you would 
be nominated by an overwhelming majority of the party, and al- 
though the majority of the party seem to be at this time in favor 
of Mr. Van B. yet the course adopted by his northern friends here 
in relation to the 21st Rule and the Tariff (particularly the latter) 
is producing some excitement among the better part of the West- 
ern Representatives. These symptoms encourage me to hope that 
we are not yet excluded entirely. This Democratic Congress may 
yet kill Mr. Van B. If all your friends would stand up in the House, 
yield not an inch of ground, or a particle of principle, and by con- 
certed action force this Congress to a definite shewing on these two 
great questions, I believe there would yet be a great revulsion in the 
Country. Your friends have not yet had even a meeting for con- 
sultation as to their course in the House. I am endeavoring to bring 
about a meeting of that sort. But I fear I have tired you, so I must 
beg you to believe that all I have written is prompted by the most 
ardent feelings for you, and your success, and submitted always to 
your better judgment. As occurrences take place here I will let 
you know; and if I can serve you in any way here let me know it, and 
if I do not succeed, it will not be for want of zeal, or an effort, on my 
part, in your behalf; and I shall always be glad to receive your letters. 


10 George Coke Dromgoole was a Democratic Member of the House of Representatives from Virginia, 
1835-1841, 1843-1847. 

11 Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine, was elected to Congress as a Democrat and served 1843-1847; Senator, 
1848-1857; elected as a Republican Governor of Main in 1857, but resigned a month later and was reelected 
to the Senate and served 1857-1861; elected Vice President on the ticket with Abraham Lincoln; again 
Senator, 1869-1881; minister to Spain, 1881-82, 

11 Francis P. Biair, of the Congressional Globe, the recognized Official Reporter of Congress at the time. 
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From L. Williams * 
Boston [Mass.,] Jany. 9th, 1844 

My DEAR Sir, 

* * * * * * * 

The course taken by the Van Burean party in forcing an early 
nomination of delegates to the Baltimore Convention, has defeated, 
in a great measure, the object in postponeing the time of holding the 
Convention to May next. It remains to be seen whether your friends 
or the friends of the other candidates will submit to have the question 
forestalled. Had no election taken place until this time the result 
would have been very different at the north at least. Aside from 
the old party organization you were decidedly the most popular 
man in all New England. A few days before the Connecticut Con- 
vention Judge Judson * (of the District Court of Connecticut) told 
me that three fourths of that State were in your favour, yet at the 
Convention where the delegates had been chosen many months 
previous, and chosen for another purpose Van Burean received an 
equal number of votes. J mention this among a great many instances 
of unfair practice on the part of your political opponents, of which 
I suppose you may be well informed. 

It seems to be the general opinion of the best informed politicians 
that Van Buren will in no event succeed if nominated. 

While I was in Baltimore I saw many well informed gentlemen 
from whom I learned that Van Buren could not expect to carry 
Maryland, but that you could carry it against all opposition. McMa- 
hon,'® who presided at the Convention which nominated Harrison 
told me that he was ready to come out in your favour, and that 
large numbers of planters who had not recently taken any part in 
the elections were ready to buckle on their armour under your banner. 

I have some business at Washington which will call me there in a 
few days, when I shall see your friends, and shall be better informed 
of their and your views than I am at present. 

I should be glad to have from you letters of introduction to Mr. 
Holmes " or Mr. Rhett, and McDuffie of your State. I can procure 
introductions to them at Washington from others, but should prefer 
being introduced by your letters, that they may commune with me 
confidentially. If you will send me letters inclosed in an envelope 


18 Lemuel Williams, a classmate of Calhoun’s friend Virgil Maxcy (Rhode Island College, 1804), was 
collector of the port of Boston, 1842-1845. 

14 Andrew Thompson Judson was a Democratic Member of the House of Representatives from Connecti- 
cut, 1835-36; appointed by President Jackson United States judge for the district of Connecticut, and 
served 1836-1853. 

45 John Van Lear McMahon was a prominent lawyer and politician of Maryland. He took a conspicuous 
part in the campaign of 1840, and presided at a great ratification meeting, where Henry Clay, Daniel Web- 
ster, and William C. Preston made speeches. 

16 Isaac Edward Holmes, of South Carolina, was a Democratic Member of the House of Representatives, 


1839-1851. 
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to me and under cover to Henry Williams ” of the House of Repre- 
sentatives I can meet them at Washington where I expect to be in a 
little more than a week. 

I saw Gen Green on his disembarkation at this place, and had an 
interesting conversation with him relating to you. He had not then 
recently heard from you. 


From N. Towson 8 


WasuHINcGTOoN [D.C.,] Jany. 16th 1844 


My pear Sir, I received the enclosed yesterday, and called at the 
Dept. of State to show it to Mr. Upshur, but could not obtain an 
interview as he was engaged. I left it with a note for him and it 
was returned this morning without remark. We shall probably meet 
at the drawing room this evening and if he says anything on the subject ct 
I will communicate it to you. 

The movement in New York is a bold and important one, calcu- 
lated in my judgment, to produce a change in the democratic arrange- 
ments for nominating a candidate. It will alarm the friends of 
Mr. Van Buren and may convince them, that the party cannot be 
united on him, they must be already convinced that without union 
he cannot be elected. I agree with Genl Green, that so far as your 
fortunes may be affected by the change this movement may produce, 
will depend on your coming to Washington. I would not however, 
advise you to accept a place in the cabinet if it should be offered to 
you, of which I have strong doubts, for I do not believe the Senate 
will agree to Mr. Spencers transfer from the Treasury to the Supreme 
Court. Mr. Henshaw ® was rejected yesterday and Mr. Porters ” 
fate is doubtful, but you cannot in justice to yourself, accept either 
of the vacancies, nor do J think you could any office or appointment 
within the gift of the present administration, unless it be, for the 
purpose of negotiating a treaty with a foreign power. The Senate 
is of all places the one in which you could be most serviceable to the 
country and to yourself, and I do not think you should hesitate a 
moment if the arrangement Genl Green proposes for Mr. McDuffie 
can be effected. I always thought you should have remained in the 
Senate and I believe all your friends now concur in that opinion, 


17 Henry Williams, of senieeite, was a Democratic Member of the House of Representatives, 1839- 
1841, 1843-1845. 

1 Nathan Towson, a native of Maryland, served with distinction in the army during the War of 1912; 
promoted to brevet colonel; appointed Paymaster General of the Army in 1819; breveted brigadier general 
in 1834, and major general in 1848 for meritorious conduct during the Mexican War. 

19 David Henshaw, of Massachusetts, was appointed Secretary of the Navy by President Tyler, July 
24, 1843, but after holding office several months was rejected by the Senate and succeeded by Thomas W. 
Gilmer, of Virginia, on Feb. 15, 1844. 

20 James M. Porter, of Pennsylvania, served in the War of 1812; was admitted to the bar in 1813 and prac- 
ticed law in Easton, Pa. He was an active member of the Constitutional Convention of Pennsylvania 
in 1838. He was appointed Secretary of War in 1843, but was rejected by the Senate; he then returned 
to the practice of law in Easton. President of the board of trustees of Lafayette College for 25 years. 
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I have no reason to doubt the attachment of the friends Genl. 
Green alludes to in his last paragraph, on the contrary, believe they 
ardently desire your elevation to the Presidency, but have long 
thought they considered the prospect hopeless, and I think they 
have shown a want of judgement and tact in not making the most of 
your political capital both for you and for themselves. They yielded 
every thing in going into caucus for Speaker and received nothing in 
return, not even thanks! Out of caucus they could have dictated 
to it; in it they were worse than powerless. True, Mr. Van Burens 
friends could have elected their officers without the aid of your friends; 
but they could not have made the impression on the public that the 
latter had been whipped into his support, which is much more im- 
portant than the election of a Speaker. Had your friends remained 
free they would have been courted. Now they are spurned. There 
is however one advantage in it, having found by experience, that 
they are to receive no personal or political favor for submitting they 
will be more firm hereafter. 

Genl. Green thinks Mr. Maxcy should go to Balto. I do not 
believe he can be induced to do so. At all events it can only be done 
by you. This is an unfavorable time for a movement in Maryland 
as the Congressional Elections take place next month and any divi- 
sion in the democratic ranks will certainly give the State to the 
Whigs. The probability now is, that the Whigs will carry five out 
of the six districts. The State is democratic, but there has been 
such an apathy in the party every since the Syracuse Convention 
that the Whigs have triumphed in all the elections. Our friend 
Brown can be elected if he gets the party nomination, but I fear 
Mr. Van Burens friends will oppose it. 


* * * * * 


From Virgil Maxcy 
Annapouis [Mp.,] 2 Feb. 1844 


My Dear Sir, Your address has just been received here and I am 
glad to find you have modified it. It has not yet been generally 
read and of course I cannot form an opinion as to the effect it will 
produce here. It will, I have no doubt, enrage the Van Buren men 
at first but I cannot help hoping, as there is nothing directly denounc- 
ing such of them as support the protective tariff, or rather those, who 
do not think the ground taken by V. B. in the Syracuse Convention 
as suflicient reason for deserting him, as whigs, that it will shame and 
frighten them back to the true faith after their passion subsides, 
and that they will gradually disown their having departed from it, 
whereas if a mark had been set on them by a direct denunciation 
in your address and no locus penitentis had been left, they would 
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have nourished a strong tho’ secret hostility to you personally and 
be inclined to do all they could to prevent you being a rallying point 
hereafter. 

Under cover of attending to the progress of a Bill here, which I 
have an interest in seeing passed, I have been trying to find out the 
currents that are setting here, since it has been considered probable, 
that you would be out of the field, and tho’ I have been sorry to per- 
ceive, that the chains of party discipline are still very strong and that 
there is not as yet sufficient moral courage even among those who 
prefer you, to break and denounce them, I have been gratified to see, 
that there is a general disgust at the course V. B. has pursued and that 
there is very little attachment felt for him by those, who advocate 
him. The consequence is, as there is a strong desire on the part of 
both your friends and his to hit upon some expedient (as it is now 
next to certain that Clay will have a majority in this State and of 
course all the electors) by which we may not be divided in our State 
elections next autumn, for success in which there is some hope. A 
current therefore is strongly setting in favor of a nomination by the 
republican members of our legislature of Genl. Cass, not in the expect- 
ation of choosing Cass electors but of preventing any discussions 
arising between your friends and those of Mr. V. B., which might 
dampen our united efforts to save the party in our State elections, 
which come on a month before our presidential election. 

Would you approve of a nomination of Cass here? What would 
be its effect on our prospects for 1848? I have as yet neither discour- 
aged nor promoted the idea, but in the state of things now existing 
here, altho’ I might not be able to prevent a nomination of Cass, I 
believe I can exert influence enough to ensure it, if you approve of it. 


From J. H. Hammond 


Sitver Buvurr [S. C.], 3d Feb. 1844 


My Dear Sir, I received your letter inclosing an application for 
the appointment of Assayer and forwarded the latter to the President 
of the Bank. The power of appointing to that office is vested in the 
President and Director of the Bank of the State. I received by last 
mail the papers containing your letter withdrawing from the Balti- 
more Convention. I concur entirely in all the views expressed in it, 
and I have no doubt it will meet the approbation of all your friends 
throughout the U.S. and of all honest men. I think too it will do good. 
The fact of your withdrawing, as well as the striking and unanswer- 
able argument against the Convention, must produce a strong 
impression, and will have I trust a powerful influence in recalling 
the Country to the Constitution. I am beginning to fear however 
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that there is small chance for the perpetuity of a Constitutional 
Government. The great body of the people neither know nor care 
anything about the Constitution, and nine tenths of the politicians 
are nearly as ignorant and still more regardless of it. No class of 
people except we South Carolinians ever seem seriously to object 
to anything because it is unConstitutional. Established precedents 
have far more influence whether Constitutional or not than the 
Constitution itself. And sectional and politicai interests and con- 
venience are rapidly building up a practical system of Government 
which has already superceded in many essential particulars that 
formed in ’89 and is destined I fear in no long time to supercede it 
altogether. We Constitutionalists will soon be denominated the 
‘‘Ancien Regime” and laid on the shelf, if we are not wise enough 
to lay ourselves there beforehand, as behind the age. All that a 
great and wise man can do is to develope on pages that will outlive 
the times, the beauty and wisdom of the Constitution, and pave the 
way for its revival after some future revolution. I have great 
confidence in the Love of Liberty which still pervades all classes in 
this Country and I trust that that and the advance of knowledge, 
which every thing should be done to promote, will secure those who 
come after us from any Government much worse than the present. 


From R. B. Rhett 


Wasuineoton [D. C.,] Feby 21st, 1844 
My Dear Sir 
* * * * * * * 

Matters here are pretty bad. McCay * the Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means showed me a few days ago a huge 
bill, being a reduction and modification of the Act of 42. It reduces 
the duties to 30 per cent advalorem, some below thirty to twenty five 
and twenty, but without any good reason, and when the Bill, if 
such a Bill is reported, reaches the House whether as a Revenue or 
protective Bill, the injustice of discriminating, and putting some at 
greater disadvantage than others, will run all up to the 30 per cent. 
It then adds three per cent more, by adding ten per cent on the 
foreign cost, thus making the reduction to 33 per cent. It leaves the 
free list of the Act of 42 amounting to many millions, for the benefit 
of the manufacturers, and tea and coffee. It retains specific duties 
on iron and Sugar and a few other articles, and it has no prospective 
reduction to a distinct revenue standard like the Act of 33 to 20 
per cent. Do write to me at once what you think of such a Bill? 


11 James J. ‘McKay, of North Carolina, was a Democratic Member of the House of Siisbeeettatives 
1831-1849. 
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I told Genl. McCay that in my opinion such a Bill was only a 
modified protective Tariff Bill, and as such I should oppose and de- 
nounce it. Mr. Woodberry *” spoke to me in favor of it, and Genl. 
McCay told me McDuffie approved of it. I told Mr. Woodberry, that 
such a Bill would be the grave of the free-trade cause for ever. That 
after a protective Tariff is made by the Whigs, and only modified by the 
Democrats, the principle will be supposed to be surrendered by both 
Parties. That I would resist and oppose it with all my might, 
if such a Bill was reported to the House. 

The truth is, the rotten portion of the Party with Silas Wright at 
its head, is trying to cover themselves by the Report from the Com- 
mittee. They dare not take position with the Whigs, and move tu 
shape a Revenue Tariff into a protective Tariff. They want the 
Committee to perpetrate a lie, and under the guise of a revenue 
Tariff, report such a protective Tariff as they can stand on, and put us 
in the position of acting and moving in the House, against the report 
of the Committee which they will say, is voting against the Party. 

Do write to me what you think of such a Bill, and what Bill we 
ought to support. Ought we to vote for any Bill which is not pretty 
clearly a revenue Bill—which has for instance a prospective reduction 
to 20 or 25 percent. Send me your views at once, for the Committee 
is expected to report next week. Had we all stood firm, we would 


have commanded. * * #* 


From Daniel E. Huger 


WasuinecTon [D. C.,] Feb. 22d, 1844 

Str You have been kept informed no doubt of the march of events 
here. The spirit of abolition has become rabid. Not only the 
District of Columbia but the U. S. must be sacrificed to its fury. 

Sectional interests are encroaching more and more on the general 
wellfare. The manufacturing interest will not be satisfied with 
less than all it can exact from the Planting States. The Planting 
States are distracted. There is no one in Congress on whom they 
have been accustomed to rally, and rally they must or be destroyed. 

The services of every Southern man are now required, and they 
should be employed too in the very position in which they are most 
available. Your State demands your services in the Senate of the 
U. States, and I now call upon you in the name of South Carolina to 
take the position I now hold and afford to your country the benefit 
of your experience and influence. 

Permit me to assure you, that as far as I am concerned, the greatest 
favour you can confer, is to afford me an immediate opportunity of 
performing a high duty to my country. 


13 See above, letter dated Oct. 12, 1841, note 31, p. 164, Levi Woodbury. 
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From Henry Wheaton * 


3ERLIN [GERMANY,] 1 Afarch, 1844. 

My pear Sir: Among the difficult questions involved in our con- 
troversy with G. Britain relating to the Oregon Territory is one which 
embraces a principle of public law of the highest importance, and 
which, as they pretend, has a direct bearing on the case. 

The British claim, as stated by them, is not to the erclusive do- 
minion and property of the Territory in question, but only to a right 
to settle in places not already occupied, a right which they acknowl- 
edge belongs equally to us, and the temporary mutual enjoyment of 
which has been regulated by the Convention of 1827. We claim the 
whole territory on several grounds, and among others as the assignee 
of all the rights, claims, and pretentions of Spain north of the 42d 
parallel of Latitude. G. Britain does not deny the justice of our 
claim to all that was the exclusive property of Spain, but she contends 
that by the Convention of the Escurial concluded in 1790 between 
her and Spain, the latter Power reserved nothing more than the same 
rights secured equally to G. Britain, namely the right to “navigate 
and carry on their fisheries in the Pacific ocean, or in the South Seas, 
or in landing on the coasts of those Seas in places not already occupied, 
for the purpose of carrying on their commerce with the natives of 
the Country, or of making settlements there.”’ 

The conclusion, therefore, is that the United States possess only 
the same rights within the territory in question which are common 
to them with G. Britain. 

I am not informed whether any, or what official answer has been 
given by our Government to this argument, unless it be that which is 
stated by Mr. Greenhow * in his Memoir etc. that the Convention 
of the Escurial was annulled by the breaking out of war between 
Spain and G. Britain in 1796, and not having been renewed specifi- 
cally, subsequently to the reestablishment of peace between those 
two powers, was not in force at the date of the Florida treaty by 
which the rights of Spain were ceded to the U. States. 

I perceive it stated in the January No., 1844, of the “British and 
Foreign Quarterly Review,” p. 577, that “if Mr. Greenhow were as 
good a lawyer as he is an historian, he would have known that the 
Convention of the Escurial is one of those national compacts called 
transitory conventions; that such conventions are not put an end to, 
or even necessarily suspended by war; but that if suspended, they 
revive as a matter of course on the restoration of peace, without any 


% The famous lawyer, diplomat, and publicist. 


*% Robert Greenhow was a scholar and scientist of note who became translator for the State Department 
in 1828. He published a Report on the Discovery of the Northwest Coast of North America, prepared by 
order of Congress in 1837 (New York, 1840), and afterwards enlarged it into a History of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia (1846). He served as translator to the Department of State from 1828 to 1850. 
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express stipulation. There is no difference on this head among 
the best authorities in international Law. We shall content out- 
selves with citing a modern authority, which we are sure will be re- 
spected in the United States.” 

The writer then quotes the passage from my Elements of Inter- 
national Law, beginning with the words: “General compacts between 
nations, etc.” (Part 111, ch. 2, Sec. 7.) He adds the Preamble to 
the Convention of the Escurial, to show that it is one of those treaties 
which are only suspended in case of war, and revive, without any 
express stipulation, on the return of peace. 

I recommend the entire article in the Review to your attentive 
perusal, and invite you to a careful examination of this question of 
international Law, which is one of the most important and difficult 


points of the controversy. 
* * * * 


From Sam. S. Phelps * 


Senate CuamBer [WasuincTon, D. C.,] 
March 6, 1844. 


Sir Although a very humble member of the Senate of the U. 
States I] have yet the good of our common country at heart, and 
although our political opinions have been antipodes that very circum- 
stance induces me to address you in the present emergency. <A 
tremendous calamity * which had nearly carried me into eternity 
as it did better and more useful men has deprived the president of 
two very worthy confidential advisors. The supplying of their 
places was and is still a matter of extreme anxiety to all. 

Your nomination to the office of Secretary of State relieved me 
and many if not all of my political friends from deep anxiety. The 
ready and harmonious confirmation of that appointment by the 
Senate is the most decisive proof to you of their cordial approval. 

I cannot presume to offer you any advice; but I may be per- 
mitted to express my own deep sense of the obligation resting upon 
you to consult in your acceptance or refusal of the appointment the 
common wish of all parties here and the political necessities of the 
country. 

You are aware of the critical condition of the Oregon question 
and of the tremendous consequences which may follow an injudicious 
selection of the individual who shall conduct that negociation. 


% Samuel Shethar Phelps was elected as a Whig to the United States Senate from Vermont, and served 


1839-1951. 
% The explosion of the bew gun “ Peacemaker,” on the U. 8. 8. Princeton, Feb. 28, 1844, while on a trial 


trip on the Potomac, killed Secretary of State Upshur, Secretary of the Navy Gilmer, Commander Kennon, 
and several guests. 
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Save us then if you can from indiscretion and folly and from a war 
engendered in national pride and of course bitter relentless and in its 
spirit and consequences interminable. 

Sir I will not enlarge on this subject. You apprehend the nature 
of the crisis better than I do. My object is to assure you that in the 
present emergency could you accept the office you will be sustained 
in your efforts which I doubt not would be sincerely and zealously 
made to extricate us from this embarrassing question by considerate 
and prudent men of all parties and especially of the party to which 
I belong. 


From Edward J. Black 


House Representatives D. C.,] 
March 7th 1844. 

My pear Sir Yesterday Mr. Tyler sent your name to the Senate 
as Secy of State, and it is understood here that you were instantly 
confirmed, unanimously. This certainly is a high compliment to 
you personally, to your principles, and your friends. For myself, 
individually, I hope you will accept the office—not that it is necessary 
to your fame as a man, a patriot, or statesman—but for the sake of the 
Country. I believe that the ultimate prosperity, perhaps the very 
existence, of the South depends in a great degree upon the measures 
to be adopted during this year by this government towards the 
republic of Texas. Of course these measures must depend almost 
wholly upon the incumbent of the State department. It will give 
you, too, an opportunity of confirming all we have said of your abili- 
ties of administration, and to reform any errors you may, and doubt- 
less will, find there. If you were Secretary of State Mr. Elsworth ” 
would promulgate no more high protective tariff doctrines through the 
medium of his “‘patent reports,” and the country at large would feel 
safe in its foreign relations. Last, but not least, you would be here; 
with us. During all this winter your friends, in this City, have acted” 
without preconcert. If we have agreed in our public demonstrations 
it was only by the cohesion upon our common principles. There was, 
and is, no Chief among us—and while we would maintain an individual 
equality, we yet have certainly felt the want of that concert, which, 
perhaps, your presence alone could produce among us. 

Pardon me for these crude and hasty suggestions—they are 
prompted by the interest I take in your prosperity, our success; and 
are submitted only as my reflections, to your better judgment. 

The universal hope here is that you will come. The government 
is without character—and your presence will elevate it, and make it 


7 Henry Leavitt Ellsworth, of Connecticut, son of Oliver Ellsworth, was United States Commissioner of 
Patents, 1836-1848. 
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of high consideration, at home and abroad. Your acceptance would 
be regarded as a special mission for the good of your Country. This 
want of character is attributed to the present administration by the 
ultra-Whigs, and Van B. Democrats—while many others, among 
whom I profess to be one, regard Mr. Tyler as an honest man—dis- 
posed to do right, and peculiarly fitted, just at this time, by the cir- 
cumstances which surround and control him, to be made the recipient 
of such advice as your friends believe you would give him. I write 
this in great haste in a confused House. 


From George McDuffie 


Wasuineton [D. C.,] 10th March 1844. 


My pear Sir; I received your letter of the 3d of March yesterday, 
and confess myself quite surprized at Mr. Rhett’s letter relative to 
McKay’s bill for reducing the tariff and your own views upon the 
subject. And frankness requires me to say to you that I now regret 
as I have long done, that you have made such a man as Rhett your 
confidential adviser. You could not have selected a worse, not 
excepting Duff Green. He is vain, self conceited, impracticable and 
selfish in the extreme, and by his ridiculous ambition to lead and dictate 
in everything, has rendered himself odious in Congress and in the 
State. I know of no man who is injuring you so much. Everything 
he does in Congress and writes in the Specgator is ascribed to you. 
If you should accept the State Department as I sincerely hope you 
will, I think the Spectator should be stopped. In any event it will 
do nothing but mischief, as now conducted. Even if McK’s bill 
were as represented by Rhett, I differ with you (as do the whole 
delegation, except Rhett and perhaps Holmes) as to the propriety of 
supporting it. By doing so we gain much, very much and surrender 
nothing. We shall have as perfect a right and a much better chance 
of bringing it to our own standard one or two years hence than if we 
do not touch the tariff of 1842. You speak of the hold we have on 
both parties, as if it was in our power to make them do as we please; 
whereas it is a mere rope of sand. Did it prevent the Whigs and 
democrats from passing the act of 1842? Why was not the bond then 
enforced upon them? And now when we are about to accomplish 
the greatest free trade victory ever achieved since 1816 not excepting 
the compromize of 1833, are we to stop short and refuse to vote for 
and support the measure because we have the pledge of two faithless 
parties to reduce the tariff still lower? If we had been weak enough 
to follow Mr. Rhett’s lead, and threaten Mr. Van Buren’s friends 
instead of reasoning with them, it is certain the tariff never would 
have been touched this Session. _ And if McK’s bill is defeated I fear 
the responsibility will rest upon Rhett and those he can influence. 
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McK ’s bill, as you will see, lays the duty on the foreign cost without 
adding the usual 10 pr ct. But how much better would even the 
10 pr ct be than the home valuation of the compromise, which you 
know was very near causing me to vote against that law? McK’s 
bill comes down after one year to 25 pr ct as the maximum, and I 
regard it as better than the compromize with the home valuation. 
A large amount of dutiable imports are placed at 20 pr ct and under. 

As to tea and coffee I have always [felt] that you and the democratic 
party committed a great error in voting against the duty proposed 
by the whigs. Those democrats in Georgia and elsewhere who voted 
against these duties then and turned out their opponents who voted 
for them, dare not now vote to impose the duties. Upon the whole 
we have done all that can be done, and my only fear is that the bill 
reported may not pass though I[ have strong hopes it will. 

You will see by the papers that no event which has occurred for 
many years, has produced such a simultaneous and general burst of 
congratulation and applause as your appointment to the State De- 
partment. I hope you will be able to gratify the national wish, as 
I am sure it will promote the public welfare and extend your own fame 
and popularity. 


From F. H. Elmore 


CHARLESTON [S. C.,] 11 March 1844. 


My Dear Sm: I write you in the midst of the business of a very 
busy day at the urgent instance of many of your oldest and warmest 
friends, to express to you what I am warranted in saying is the 
universal desire of your friends here in regard to your recent appoint- 
ment to the State Department. Every man concurs in the earnest 
request that you will accept. So many and so important questions 
are to be in the charge of that Department in which the Union at 
large is deeply interested and in which the South most especially is 
vitally affected, and in the arrangement of which you will command 
more of confidence and have a greater ability to serve the country, 
that all look on it as the most desirable event that could happen. 
For your own fame no position they think could be more propitious. 
Mr. Belser * of Alabama passed through yesterday. I did not know 
it till to-day. Mr. Boyce,” who is now sitting with me, saw and 
conversed with him. He tells me that Mr. Belser says that all your 
friends at Washington are earnestly hoping [for] your immediate 
acceptance. He says the Western members most especially are 
warmly for your acceptance. He says that they freely declare that 


% James Edwin Belser, of Alabama, was a Democratic Member of the House of Representatives 
1843-1845. 
2% Ker Boyce was for several years a member of the South Carolina Legislature from Charleston. 
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altho’ they know you do not altogether agree with them on that 
point, that you are the only man who can settle the Oregon question 
satisfactorily—for they know your justice and fairness and will be 
content to stand to whatever you will agree to, and that if you settle 
it and the Texas questions, nothing could possibly confer a greater 
benefit on them, nor give you a higher claim upon their gratitude. 


* * * * * * * 


Extract of a letter dated at Paris [France,] March 20, 1844 *° 
* * * * * * ok 


I have learned with great pleasure since my arrival here [of] the 
appointment of Don Angel Calderon de la Barca as Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the United States, not only because I consider him as 
eminently qualified for the place, but on account of his intimate 
relations with you and other persons in the Union. I trust that you 
and they will induce him to convey to his government at Madrid 
more correct notions in regard to the proper method of administering 
the affairs of the island of Cuba. 

You have seen how completely all my predictions in regard to 
impending troubles in the island have unfortunately been verified. 
Insurrections among the blacks succeed each other with frightful 
rapidity, and have assumed so alarming a character that the most 
intelligent planters are constantly expecting some tremendous 
catastrophe. The danger is increased by the fatal blindness—to give 
it no other name—with which General O’Donnell connives at the 
slave trade. At the very moment when the conspiracies which had 
been formed at the Sabanilla were made known at Matanzas and 
Havana, fresh importations of blacks were introduced into those 
ports, and ships were being fitted out for still farther supplies. This 
open violation of the treaties with England exasperates the British 
government, while the abolitionists scarcely attempt to conceal their 
hostile intentions upon Cuba. They publicly avowed in the anti- 
slavery convention, held last year at London, that, instead of sending 
agents and books to the island, they should in future employ other 
means, which they did not specify. Their nature is sufficiently 
explained by the existing insurrections. The conspiracy which was 
brought to light by Oviedo on the Sabanilla estate was most artfully 
contrived; and it is shown beyond a doubt by the confessions of the 
leaders that there were whites engaged in it. The local authorities, 
acting under the direction of the Captain General, have inflicted 
sanguinary punishments upon the leaders. This is the amount of 
what has been done in the way of repression, and this only serves to 
produce additional irritation. In the meantime the plantations 


% See letter below by A. H. Everett, June 17, 1844. 
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throughout the island, all of which are now so many hot beds of 
insurrection, remain without defence, for the troops never leave the 
capital. To complete the picture, there are daily new importations 
of Africans. The remonstrances of the wealthiest and most respect- 
able planters of Matanzas and the Havana have been very badly 
received by the Captain General. He has also imposed silence upon 
Mr. de Bétancourt, a most enlightened and respectable citizen of 
Puerto Principe, who, as I mentioned to you, has been attempting to 
solve, theoretically and practically, the important problem of intro- 


ducing white labor into Cuba. * * * 
* * * * * * * 


From Richard Hawes 


Paris, Kentucky March 21, 1844. 

Sir, I presume so far on our acquaintance formed at Washington 
to address you on the subject of the annexation of Texas, to the 
U. States. I am induced to this particularly, from the information, 
that you have been nominated and confirmed as Secretary of State, 
an appointment which I hope you may be willing to accept. 

It is known to you that there is a belt of country extending across 
our continent peculiarly adapted to the production of cotton, and 
perhaps the only portion of the Globe, where it can be successfully 
and extensively cultivated, and that it is a staple which in value far 
transcends any other to which human labor can be applied. I am 
firmly persuaded that it is our policy to own all the cotton lands of 
North America if we can. I fear that Texas cannot subsist as a 
separate nation, and that she must become [united] by incorporation, 
or by alliance of some kind with some foreign power, if we decline 
to be united with her. 

Her people are ouc brethren, our neighbors, fathers, sons, brothers, 
etc. etc. and we should and will sympathise with every suffering they 
endure, and must be embroiled in all her quarrels and wars. While 
this state of things exist{s] is it not best that she should at once be united 
in the Confederacy with us? If she should form a foreign alliance, 
will not the natural bonds of friendship to us be dissevered, and like 
all family quarrels will it not be turned into a most virulent hatred, 
which will be constantly aggravated by commercial rivalry in the 
cotton market? If as I suppose she will if rejected by us be driven 
to a foreign alliance, will not that alliance necessarily conform to the 
miscalled and distempered philanthrophy of the day, and be based 
on the abolition of slavery in Texas. In this event Texas will be a 
den of runaway slaves from the South and South Wést, etc. etc. 


41 Richard Hawes, of Kentucky, was elected to the House of Representatives as a Whig and served 
1837-1841 
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The Northern states now have possession of the markets of the 
U.S. in cotton manufactures, and will ultimately get ahead of England 
and France with foreign nations. Is it not to their ultimate interest 
that we should own the country and the whole country which pro- 
duces the raw material? 

Is it not a miserable truckling to abolitionists to allow their inter- 
ference with our slave property under the hypocritical cant of liberty, 
to alarm us out of a great national policy? 

Is it not disreputable to the spirit of the South and West, to be 
bullied by the North in a question of slave and non slave holding 
political ascendancy? 

Let the treaty be once made, and the gallant enthusiasm of the 
South and West, with the whole influence of the army and navy will 
accomplish the confirmation of it. It may be deferred and defeated 
at first, but it must be ultimately confirmed. The constitutional 
question, the great extent of territory, etc. urged against annexation, 
are mere bug bears. The North is quite willing to get up any agita- 
tion to the north, so as to get the Canadas, and when the Canadians 
are ripe for such an event, they will drive us into a war on that matter 
to a certainty. 

There is no danger of a war with England. She is constantly de- 
spoiling India, and China, and she cannot part with our commerce, 
much less can she allow our manufactures to ripen in to that maturity, 
which a war would inevitably produce. 

I make these hasty and loose suggestions, which will pass with you 
for what they are worth. They are only a part of what might be 
urged. The only difficulty in the entire success of annexation is its 
association with party. Mr. Clay is against it, and he is a host with 
his friends, but let the treaty be once made, and the national pride, 
and the ardor of the South and West, coming in unison with their 
sympathies, and interests will do the work. 


From C. A. Davis ® 


New York, [N. Y.,] 3 Apr., 1844. 
My Dr. Sir, I venture to wait on you in this form with renew’d 
assurances of my high regard and esteem, but not to impose on your 
valuable time (occupied as you must be) than merely to ask your 
acceptance of these assurances. 
I was unfortunately present at that appalling scene on board the 
Princeton, but escaped with only a slight injury on the lip and a 


32 Charles August Davis was a merchant in New York City. For many years he was in the iron trade 
with Sidney Brooks. He was well versed in commercial and financial affairs, and wrote brilliantly and 
intelligently upon those subjects. He wrote the ‘‘ Peter Scriber Letters” and ‘‘ Major Jack Downing’s 
Letters’ (N. Y. 1834), first published in the Daily Advertiser, which detail his interviews with President 
Jackson and the plans for overthrowing the United States Bank. For many years his house in New York 
was the resort of the poet Halleck and other of the Knickerbocker writers. 
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hole in my hat and my head somewhat disturbed by the concussion, 
and return’d home the next day with melancholy feelings. I almost 
began to think that amid the conflict of parties and threatened con- 
vulsions that this was only the beginning of a blow up, and that it 
would be follow’d by others, and I found the most of our citizens 
indulging in awful forebodings, stocks falling, and people looking con- 
founded. But in a few days a new and cheering light broke in upon 
us, your nomination and unanimous confirmation was rec’d here with 
one spontaneous approval, and so striking was this, that I could not 
refrain from addressing a Letter to the President and so stating it to 
him, not doubting that it wd. gratify him, as I always like to com- 
municate agreeable intelligence. 

The fact is there is only one point on which any number of our 
people North and East differ with you in opinion, and on this of late 
many of them begin to think you are more than half right and they 
more than half wrong. So I suppose in good time public sentiment 
(guided by public practical inteligence) will settle down on a line 
satisfactory to all parties. I allude to the Tariff, which has heretofore 
been regarded as the only means of developing an advancing home 
industry—they begin to find now by late investigation, that a Tariff 
alone had been and would continue to be a most oppressive nulity if 
it had not been for the introduction of a system of artificial channels 
of intercourse at home, developing our sources of production and 
cheapening the cost of transit from points of production to*points 
of consumption—this is clearly shown in a warm controversy now 
going on between the Ultra Tarifites and the Railroad interests which 
latter finds itself tax’d by a duty of $2000 per mile on an article, our 
Iron makers can’t make yet and need not so long as they are unable 
to supply the home demand for all other kind of Iron. And it is 
shown now that instead of ‘“‘a Tariff for protection” being primary, 
and internal channels of intercourse being secondary, it is exactly the 
reverse, and as a proof [of] it, it is demonstrable that if our present 
roads and canals, (tho’ only begun as it were) were removed, every 
mine of coal and Iron wd. close, and every factory and water fall 
cease their labor. Even if we had a Tariff higher than the present, 
it wd. fail to accomplish its design of protection to the leading branches 
of labor, against the diminish’d prices of Europe. 

It is an important feature, tho’ not new to you, yet it strikes many 
minds here with conviction that 1st without cheap transit at home 
no source of production at home can be developed and unless devel- 
oped, may as well be in the moon. 2nd That a Tariff alone, did not 
and never could accomplish this. 

But I will not trouble you further, than to repeat my thanks that 
you were induced to sacrifice the quiet enjoyments at home to the 
labor and anxieties of public duties at Washington, and to assure 
you of my profound respect esteem and regard. 
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From Thomas Scott * 


CuILuicotuE [Onto,] April 4th 1844 


Dear Sir, The announcement in the papers just received that you 
had arrived in the city and entered upon your official duties, has 
been read with sincere pleasure by your friends here, as it assures 
them that our Western interests are now confided to safe hands. 
We consider these interests as identified with the interests of the 
South and therefore go Heart and Soul for the annexation of Texas 
and securing every foot of land west of the Rocky Mountains to 
which we can assert a just claim. These acquisitions instead of 
weakening will strengthen the chain which unites us as a nation. 
The whole country drained by the Gulf of Mexico from the Sabine 
to the Rio del Norte is essential to the perfect security of Western 
and Southern interests and those interests will be greatly promoted 
by the establishment of our title to the country west of the Rocky 
Mountains to such an extent along the shores of the Pacific Ocean 
as will secure a sufficient number of good Harbors on that Ocean and 
the shortest and best routs by land and water from thence East to 
different parts of the country drained by the Gulf. The tide of 
emigration is still rolling on towards that Ocean and at no distant 
day will spread along its shores for hundreds of miles. That country 
when once thoroughly explored may be found to be much more 
valuable for aggricultural purposes than it is generally represented 
to be, and it may possess treasures of incalculable value to the nation. 
It will, at no distant day, be intersected with roads and canals con- 
necting with the Mississippi valey. These roads and canals at the 
same time that they extend will strengthen the chain of the union. 
And although there may and necessarily will, at times, be some little 
confliction of interests, yet as the different sections of the union will 
find that each will derive advantages from keeping up a friendly in- 
tercourse and exchange of commodities with the others, it is believed 
that these conflicting interests would eventually be compromised 
and settled. But should it so happen in the course of human events, 
that the chain which so happily binds us together as a nation be 
rudely severed, it requires but little foresight and sagacity to per- 
ceive that a union of two seperate and distinct confederacys could 
never be formed, one on the one side, and the other on the other side 
of the line which seperates the slave holding from the non-slave 
holding states. On the happening of such an event the whole country 
drained by the Gulf would find it necessary to unite in a confederacy 
in order to protect each other, and your own state would soon per- 
ceive that her true interest would be promoted by joining that 


33 Judge Thomas Scott, of Chillicothe, Ohio, was elected secretary of the first Constitutional Convention 
of Ohio, Nov. 1, 1802. He was later a judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio. 
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Confederacy. On the question of slavery the South and South- 
western States have nothing to fear from the States West of the 
Allegheny mountains. Ninety nine hundredths of the people of 
these States, you may depend upon it, are sound to the core on that 
subject. You may therefore look well to and confide in the people 
of the west. If the South and West would unite and draw together, 
the interests of each would be greatly promoted and they would have 


no cause to fear the power of any adversary. 
* * * * * * * 


From Robert I. Alexander *4 


St. CuarrsvitLe O. April 18, 1844 


Dear Sim I do not now write to you, expecting that you will trouble 
yourself with answering me, knowing the extent of the labours of your 
present station, but merely to say to you that your friends in this 
region of country, and who are rapidly increasing, are well pleased 
with your entire course in relation to the contest, if I might so call it, 
for the Presidential nomination, and especially with the frank, just and 
indisputable views presented by you in your late letter to your friends 
on the subjects of the Tariff, Abolition and the organization of the so 
called national democratic nominating convention to be held next 
month in Baltimore. However some of your friends doubt the 
propriety of entirely withdrawing your name from the list of Presi- 
dential candidates. 

I can also assure you that your friends in Ohio are much gratified 
that you accepted of- your present place in the cabinet, and when all 
things are considered we believe that much good may result to the 
country from your labours in that situation. 

As to the next Presidential election the opinion is very general that 
Mr. Van Buren cannot in any event obtain the electoral vote of this 
State, and but few electoral votes in the Union, though Mr. Clay is 
undoubtedly very unpopular. There appears to be very little en- 
thusiasm indeed with the mass of the people to restore the possession 
of the Government to Mr. Van Buren, and the old horde of office 
holders who have heretofore so successfully and unscrupulously 
plundered the public teasury, and who have lately literally packed 
conventions to bring about a “Restoration”: and in fact it would be 
very strange if there should be, when it is so evident that the result 
would be to replace and perpetuate in power an old selfish proscrip- 
tive and rotten dynasty. It appears sometimes even to me that it 
would be almost sinful to aid in such an enterprize, and that there 
is no remedy adequate to the curing of the disease, unless it is an en- 


% Robert Alexander was one of the pioneers in building up the iron industry in Ohio, 
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tire and thorough breaking up of the old corrupt organization, and 
this I am lead to believe would prove ineffectual if left to be per- 
formed solely by the whig party. I do not by this mean that we 
should aid the whigs, but that in some way we ought to stand at 
least indifferent—making principles and not party our motto, as of old. 

We are also much, very much gratified with the nomination and 
confirmation of our friend and fellow citizen Gov. Shannon * as 
Minister to Mexico. The selection was I think a fortunate one as 
he may be relied on and is right on all questions now existing in 
reference to our relations with that Republic. 

The Govr. will leave here on Monday next for Washington City, 
and I hope you will form a more thorough acquaintance with him, 
as you can confidently rely on him as your friend, and if the Gov- 
ernor had but remained the fast friend of a “Restoration” rely upon 
it he never would have been villified by some selfish aspirants of our 
State, and through them even by the Globe, and even now he can 
wield a greater influence with the democracy of Ohio, than any other 
man within her borders. 

Hoping that you may have great success in your present situation, 
and that our old fashioned republican principles, and a strict integrity 
and accountability in the administration of our Public affairs may 
soon regain complete and permanent ascendency. 


From F. W. Pickens 

CuaresTon [S. C.,] 22 April 1844 

My DEAR Sir: 
* 
I hope you will take the highest grounds on the Oregon question. 
It is the only question where we of the South have nothing to lose. 
It gives us the sympathy of the non-slaveholding states of the North- 
West and separates them from the Middle and Northern States. 
Besides if it is to be settled up it drains the Middle and Northern 
States and does not weaken the Slave States at all. The country is 
ours by all the laws of possession and settlement, and cannot be 
yielded to England without weakening our moral position before the 
world, particularly after the Ashburton treaty. It seems to me that 
you might also keep open the question of the seizure of our slaves in 
the Bahamas and the W. Indies, and the promise made by Ash- 
burton * on that point, so that if the negotiation is to be arrested let 
it be arrested on as many points as possible so as to keep the South 
at least united. And if it is to be unsettled at present let the highest 


88 Wilson Shannon was Governor of Ohio 1838-1840, 1842-1844; minister to Mexico, 1844-45; a Demo™ 
cratic Member of the House of Representatives, 1855-1857; Governor of Kansas Territory, 1855-5 

% Alexander Baring Ashburton, first baron, was sent by the British Government to the ods States 
in 1842, and in that year the Webster-Ashburton treaty was concluded. 
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grounds be taken upon all points, and let the next Admr. meet the 
questions in such a shape that they cannot sacrifice our honor or 
our interests. 

As to the Texas question I fear you will be defeated on its ratifica- 
tion at present. If Mr. Clay and the Whigs see it is to strengthen 
you they will do everything to give it the go-by and they have the 
power in the Senate. Their struggle will be to let you do all the 
foundation work and incur all the odium that is to be incurred and 
then keep things in the hands of Clay as to the final action, supposing 
that he will certainly come in, etc. Mr. Clay said in Columbia,” 
so I hear, at a private table that the Texas question was exaggerated 
greatly—that the South expected too much from its admission and 
the North feared too much—that from his information the country 
would make but two slave states and three free states. So this is to 
be the policy—it speaks much as to the future. They will make the 


issue upon creating 3 free and 2 slave states. 
ok * * ok 


From Isaac Van Zandt and J. Pinckney Henderson * 


LeGaTIoN or Texas, WasurincTon [D. C.], 
April 22nd. 1844. 

Sir We have the honor to submit for your information a brief 
outline of some of the efforts which have been made by the British 
Government to effect a settlement of the difficulties between Mexico 
and Texas. 

By a convention concluded between Texas and Great Britain on 
the 14th day of November 1840, the British Government agreed to 
offer its mediation for this purpose, conditioned that, if the mediation 
should succeed, the Republic of Texas would “take upon itself a 
portion, amounting to one million pounds sterling, of the capital of 
the foreign debt contracted by the Republic of Mexico prior to the 
Ist day of January 1835.” This tender of the mediation of Great 
Britain was rejected by Mexico, and the Government of Texas 
notified of the fact. 

Afterwards, in 1842, representations were made to the Government 
of Great Britain, France and the United States, asking their joint 
co-operation and interposition for the termination of the war between 
Mexico and Texas. To this request France and the United States 
acceded with alacrity and friendly zeal, but Great Britain declined 
to be thus associated, suggesting, at the same time, that each should 
act separately. In the spring of 1843 the British Government again 


37 Henry Clay visited Columbia, S. C., on his second southern trip, in the early part of 1844. 
38 Isaac Van Zandt was chargé d’ affaires from Texas to Washington. J. Pinckney Henderson was sent 


to act with Van Zandt in concluding the treaty of annexation. 
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informed the Government of Texas that the mediation, as before 
pursued, was utterly hopeless; and that Mr. Doyle,®® the British 
Chargé d’Affaires, in Mexico, had been instructed to propose a settle- 
ment, based upon the abolition of slavery in Texas, and directed to 
urge upon the Mexican Government as an inducement to its accep- 
tance, that such a result would be a great moral triumph on the part 
of Mexico. 

Shortly afterwards it was made known to the Government of Texas 
through Capt. Elliot,’ the British Charge d’Affaires in Texas, that 
Genl. Santa Ana, upon certain representations being made to him by 
Mr. Doyle, had agreed to an armistice or cessasion of hostilities for 
the purpose of negotiating as to the terms of a final peace. It was in 
pursuance of this arrangement that the Texian commissioners were 
ordered to Mexico. Pending their negotiations, the British Govern- 
ment invited France to unite with her in pressing upon Mexico the 
propriety of concluding a permanent peace with Texas. The reason 
of this invitation, by Great Britain, to France to unite with her in the 
mediation to the exclusion of the United States, when it was known 
that the United States were equally desirous for a peace between 
Mexico and Texas, may be accounted for on the ground, that the 
British Government was satisfied that the United States would not 
co-operate with them upon the proposed basis of the abolition of 
slavery. ‘ 

We communicate these statements confidentially but you will be 
permitted to show the same to such gentlemen as you may deem 
prudent under proper injunctions, not in any manner to be made 


public. 
* 


* * * 


From J. H. Howard 


CotumsBus [GA.,] May 2nd 1844 

Dear Sir I wrote to you but a few days since, which I hope you 
have rec’d, and replyed to. This morning I have seen Mr. Clay’s 
letter *! in regard to Texas and look upon it under the circumstances 
as not only fully sustaining Mr. Websters views, but having the 
merit of some peculiar follies in addition. I have also heard that Mr. 
Van Buren has written a letter” identifying himself with the Northern 
prejudices against our institutions, in which he comes out distinctly 
against annexation,—we have not yet seen the letter, it may not be 
so, or may be very much perverted, but if it has been correctly repre- 


39 Percy W. Doyle. 
40 Charles Elliot. 
41 The famous Raleigh letter, written Apr. 17, 1844, to the editor of the National Intelligencer, was pub 


lished Apr. 27. 
42 Van Buren’s letter on the annexation of Texas appeared in the Washington Globe, Apr. 27, 1844. 
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sented to us, we must have a third candidate for the presidency. What 
say you to this proposition? We may be weak since Southern people 
will give up their interests, when called upon by their party to do so 
for party purposes; yet I believe there are now a sufficient number of 
both parties to constitute a decided majority in this State in favor of the 
treaty, and that they would if an opportunity was afforded them, 
make annexation a sine qua non. Tyler will not in our judgement 
answer the purpose, but if you would consent to be brought forward, 
although I cannot flatter you, that you would succeed with certainty, 
vet I believe it would create a great diversion, and produce an excite- 
ment, that would place the election more upon principal and more 
upon measures than upon men. And I do hope the argument might 
be made strong enough to produce a happy result. I may have over- 
rated the consequences of rejecting the treaty,“ but if I have not and 
it be allowed to pass away without a strong manifestation of dissent 
by the Southern people to the action of the majority, we had as well 
surrender at once. It is a surrender of all our rights, if we permit 
Texas rejected because she is aslaveholder. <A third candidate might 
fail of success, or be crowned with success, as we cannot anticipate 
exactly the effects of the agitation of so great a question, but if a third 
candidate should be unsuccessful he would do much good by breaking 
up in some degree the arrangements of parties for power. I should 
be pleased to hear from you in confidence before I set out for Balti- 
more, which will be on the 19th inst. JI have written to Colquitt 
today making the same suggestions. 


From Eustis Prescott 


New Orteans [La.] 11th May 1844 

My Dear Sir As you will have discovered from the Herald, and 
Republican of this morning that one of the largest public assemblages 
ever convened in this city, last night placed your name before the 
Union as the Peoples candidate for the Presidency, connected with 
the all absorbing question of the reannexation of Texas, it is due to you 
that one of your warmest and most steadfast friends should assure 
you that this movement does not emanate peculiarly from your 
attached friends, (altho of course they have given to it all their aid) 
but that it is a spontaneous movement of the people, the mass, and 
that the announcement of your name was received with a burst of 
such applause, continued and reiterated with an enthusiasm that 
I never remember ever to have previously witnessed in a political 
meeting. 


43 The treaty of annexation was rejected by the Senate June 8, 1844. 
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Caucusses and Conventions were repudiated in toto. No Com- 
mittee was appointed to announce this movement to you, as it was 
avowed that you had not been consulted, but that as a public man, 
and patriot, you could not refuse a call of your countrymen, when 
you were satisfied what their will was. 

The meeting was presided over by Genl Plamtu [?] one of the oldest, 
most respectable and consistent Democrats of the city who was a 
candidate for Elector on the Van Buren ticket, but who at the meeting 
declined being longer considered assuch. Gen] Felix Huston formerly 
a devoted Whig was one of the Vice Presidents and addressed the 
meeting in the most animated strains in support of the resolutions, 
and in condemnation of Mr. Clays letter and course. Chas Watts is 
Judge of the Commercial and A. M. Buchanan of the District Court. 
The other Vice Presidents were Lawyers, Merchants, Mechanics, etc., 
nearly all men of very considerable influence. 

It hes been industriously circulated here that you have addressed 
a letter to your friends advising them to support Mr. Tyler. I am 
wary of all such reports, but when we see such a letter, it will be time 
enough for your friends to determine as to their course—in the mean 
time we shall issue an address to the people of the State and form our 
Electoral ticket. 

We are confidient that we can give you the Electoral vote of the 
State, but I very much doubt if under any circumstances it could 
be obtained for Mr. Tyler, whom nezt to yourself I certainly would 
support. If Mr. Van Buren should be the nominee of the Conven- 
tion, his defeat is certain. Under no circumstances do I believe it 
possible for him now to receive the electoral vote of this State. 

You may perhaps ask what effect we anticipate that this movement 
will have north and east of us. I believe that it will rouse the people, 
and that the ball here set in motion will roll on with a rapidity, which 
has never been equalled except in the case of Genl Jackson, and that 
it will cause the Baltimore Convention to adjourn without making 


& nomination. 
* * * * * * * 


From L. A. Hoe 


SoMERVILLE Tx. May 11th 1844 

Srr, The letters of Messrs Clay and Van Buren upon Texas annexa- 
tion have just reached us. It is unnecessary to say they produce 
great dissatisfaction. Many of Clays friends would drop him for any 
friend of Texas. The Democrats almost en masse avow their deter- 
mination to drop Mr. V. Buren. They feel more deeply because the 
party character this question had gradually assumed of late led them 
to expect a different course. 
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It is time Sir that the South should set up for herself. <A large 
majority of our people are determined to heve Texas cost what it 
may. We feel that the opposition to Texas is a concession to aboli- 
tion and to the fears of Tariff monopolists. We have submitted to 
the open insults of the one and grinding oppressions of the other 
long enough. To yield the Texas question is to agree quictly to be 
tied hand and foot and oppressed in all time to come. 

We must have a Southern ticket for President and V. Prest. If 
we cannot elect by the people, we send them to the House with as 
large or larger a vote than neither of the others can get. 

We look to you to hold the helm and pilot us through the difficulties 
which surround us. By the next mail I will withdraw my name as 
candidate for elector for the state at large. But ready to assume the 
same position upon a different ticket from the one contemplated 
when I was nominated. 


From James H. Campbell * 


OrricE oF THE Morninc HERALD 
New, Orleans [La.] May 14th 1844. 

Dr Sir I hope you will excuse the liberty I take in enclosing to 
you the resolutions passed at a mass meeting of the citizens of New 
Orleans at which you were nominated for the office of president of 
the United States subject to no convention but your own decision 
and the will of the sovereign people. This step sir has been taken 
without as you are aware the slightest consultation with yourself or 
indeed I may say with your special friends who are advised of your 
views and wishes. If such you have here we have not been advised 
by them. You will then I hope sir not consider this a party move- 
ment but the spontaneous voice of the people of this great city— 
that voice I am well assured will be responded to from every parrish 
in the State. In this meeting (which was one of the largest ever 
convened in our city) there were to be found as active members of 
that meeting whigs as well as democrats. 

I assure you sir that the subject of annexation is the all absorbing 
question with us and that in refference to it all former party lines 
will be abolished—at least to a great extent. That Mr. Tyler cannot 
carry the friends of annexation belonging to the Democratic party 
in this State is almost absolutely certain. I think also that the 
same would be the case in Georgia Alabama and Mississippi to say 
nothing of other southern States. These statements are of course 
made to some extent conjecturally but not without pretty reliable 
means of information. 


45 James H. Campbell was editor of the New Orleans Morning Herald. 
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Whilst it would be foreign to the wish of your friends (one amongst 
the humblest of whom I claim to be) to place you in a false position, 
the demonstrations of public opinion are so strongly in your favour 
that the anxious enquiry is constantly made “Will Mr. Calhoun 
permit his name to be run as the peoples candidate.”” This question 
we are not able to answer. We can simply say to them that your 
known fearlessness of character will not long keep us in doubt. 

You may have perceived before this that the journal (The Morning 
Herald) at the head of which I am has already droped the name of 
Mr. Van Buren and raised yours. It will therefore become material 
for me to know either in the strictest privacy or otherwise whether 
I have been justifiable in that course. It is true that in seeking this 
confidence I ask much but I beg leave to refer you to the Hon. Walter 
L. [?T] Colquitt Senator from Georgia and whom I know to be one 
of your friends to show you that such confidence will not be abused. 

I have had the pleasure of meeting you myself in the upper part 
of Georgia during my long residence in that State but am not vain 
enough to suppose that you remember me. 

If however you would favour me with a reply designating whether 
it should be made public or strictly private you would confer a lasting 
obligation upon [me]. 


From F.. W. Pickens 


Epcrewoon [S. C.,] 16 May ’44. 

My pear Sir On my return a few days since from my River 
place I found yours which I cught to have recd a week ago. I will 
try and get a meeting 1st Monday in June. You know we can get 
no meetings of importance except on Sale days.*® However I think 
it well that we do not meet too soon. We ought to see the whole 
ground and give others in Va. and N. C. Geor. ete [time] to move 
if they will, for whenever So. Ca. moves first there are thousands 
who fall back under the everlasting slang of ‘So. Ca. ultraism, So. 
Ca. Disunion, etc.” There is no difficulty in our taking the highest 
position. As I hear nothing from any one at Washington I am 
ignorant of all the under currents that are running there now. 

I am rejoiced to see Va. moving as she is at this time. By a high 
and bold course at this juncture she can do much not only to save 
the Union but to give permanent protection and tranquility to the 
South, and if she vacillates and betrays her power and her honor 
into the hands of New York, this Union is gone and God only knows 
the blood and ruin that must follow. 

If the Texas treaty is lost (and I take it for granted it will be and 
I never for a moment believed otherwise from the first) it will make 


« The first Monday of each month. 
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a new division of parties, and even if Clay comes in now (and I 
think he will) his Admr. will be broken up in the first three months— 
it can not stand together. I am inclined then to think that your 
name will be placed at the head of the most powerful party that has 
ever risen in this country not excepting the party in 1828 that brought 
Jackson into power. It will give you the government under the very 
best possible condition of things that could happen. 
* * * * * * 


From J. S. Barbour * 


Cataupa [VA.,] May 16th, 1844. 


My pear Sir At my return last night yours of the 11th was 
put into my hands. I agree thoroughly with you in all that you 
say. In some respects promptness and energy will be our duty, in 
others the Augustan maxim festina lente will give a wise precept for 
action. Hitherto we have in some measure committed ourselves to 
the forutnes of Mr Van Buren. Publick opinion is rapidly evolving 
its discontent with him. Yet your friends who were committed to 
him will be vulnerable to harsher suspicions than those of any other 
party. We must show that we were willing in good faith to redeem 
honorably our pledges. But that the new developments present us 
the alternatives of life or death. And the treachery of a man (who 
ought to have been grappled to us of the South by the ties and plies 
of gratitude with hooks of triple steel) releases us from every purpose 
or promise of and to his support. We need the support of the whole 
party. Let us show that we deserve it, by our fidelity to all reason- 
able expectations, until imperative duty compeiled us to quit his 
support. This is the true ground on which to stand and it is the 
ground on which we may honourably stand and successfully combat. 

We agreed to go into State Convention. We did so and were out- 
numbered. We yielded to the influence of the principle expressed 
and implied that carried us into Convention. We have done the best 
battle for their cause. Our adversaries admit and applaud our fidelity. 
There is no treachery to stain us, no suspicion to impeach us in the 
secret thoughts of open acts and words of the friends of V. B. Our 
escutcheon has no blemish on it, in the eyes of friends or the distrust 
of foes. The new position of parties, the treason of our leader, his 
abandonment of the sanctum sanctorum, and the conservatism that is 
in it; have all combined to withdraw from him his best friends—his 
original friends. In this withdrawal (and the manifestations of it), 
we prefer that his original friends shall take the lead. When they are 


47 John Strode Barbour, a State Rights Democrat of Virginia, was a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1825-1833; chairman of the National Democratic Convention of 1852. His son, John Strode 
Barbour, jr., was a Democratic Member of the House 1881-1887; Senator, 1889-1892. 
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the first to cry out that “we are betrayed,” we can without crimina- 
tion, maintain our first position, and support our known and primary 
choice. We go into the contest with all the moral power, that lofty 
and unsullied motives can give us. I regret that I was not a delegate 
to Balto. I did not think it proper after signing the address of your 
friends at Richmond. And it wd. have been inconsistent with your 
publication. I now think that I will go there. I have other business 
both at Washington and Balto. It is the season for spring purchases 
for my family and I will probably go on with part of my family. * * * 

I agree with you perfectly as to Tyler. His ambition has warped 
a candid mind, that nature and early education put in a true place 
and gave to it a true direction. These are my views, but I agree with 
you that he is greatly preferable if we could get him. That is impos- 
sible but we can do better. 


From Wm. G. Austin 


St. FRANcISVILLE La May 16th 1844. 


Dear Sir You might ask with some degree of propriety why an 
humble individual like myself should attempt to solicit a correspond- 
ence with yourself or rather I would say solicit you to become a 
candidate for the Presidency. Sir you will pardon me when I say I 
have been a strong State rights man ever since I was entitled to a 
vote which was in 1832 and long before that when a boy I was taught 
to revere the name of Calhoun the advocate of Republican principles 
and the rights of the States. Sir I saw with regret the course pursued 
by some of the would be leaders of the republican party in some of 
the eastern States in order that they might defeat your nomination 
and nominate a man who has done but little for his country and one 
that can not possibly succeed, I mean Mr Van buren. I heartily 
approved of your course at that time, in refusing to let your name 
go before that packed convention, but now Sir matters and things are 
changed the South will not support Martin Van Buren and still 
further will she be from supporting Henry Clay. You Sir are the 
onley man we can look to for success. The Texas question has killed 
Clay and Van buren in the South. Allready have large meetings 
taken place in New Orleans and various parts of our State for the 
purpose of nominating you for the presidency. Living on the Mis- 
sissippi river as I do I have a great opportunity of learning from 
western men there views relative to Vanburen or Clay, and I am told 
that you are decidedly more popular than either of them, and besides 
you are there choice (among all other men) for the presidency and I 
do hope you will pay no attention to that Vanburen Convention in 
Baltimore. But will come out for the good of your Country. By 
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suffering your name to go before the people you have nothing to fear 
your election is certain. I would be glad to see someone answer 
Vanburen and Clay on the Texas Question. If you are not a candi- 
date many of your friends will not vote in the elections and the 
consequence will be Clay will be elected and then we will have his 
odious measures palmed upon us, such as Tarriff etc. I would be 
glad if you would give me your views relative to this war with Mexico. 
Have we not aright to anex Texas. If you will, please give me a few 
lines directed to St Francisville West Feliciana Louisiana. I have 
lately mooved to this Parish from Mississippi. 


From Wm. Hale 


Detroit Micu May 18, 1844. 

Dear Sir, I trust no apology will be required for obtruding myself 
briefly upon your attention. I desire to submit for your considera- 
tion, at this peculiar crisis in the Democratic Party, a few ideas 
gathered from observations that I have made upon the interesting 
questions, now agitating the party and the Country. If productive 
of no other good, they may tend to furnish a clew to public sentiment 
here, or confirm and render certain, what, in the conflict of parties, 
is involved in doubt. 

The leading and primary questions that agitate the Democratic 
party of Michigan, more than all others at the present moment, and 
which are deemed vitally important to our future success, are, Ist, 
the Re annexation of Texas, 2d, Opposition to a Protective Tariff. 
The other leading questions of the Democratic creed, are considered 
so far settled as to be of lesser interest. In whatever light then, we 
may be regarded at Washington, such is the position of the De- 
mocracy of Michigan, and I believe I may safely add, of the entire 
Northwest. 

With reference to the first question, the reannexation of Texas, I 
believe our views are not fully understood or fairly appreciated by 
many of our Southern friends. I make this inference from the tone 
and language of Southern papers. They discuss the question too 
much, as if its chief merits rested on local grounds. They seem to 
view it too exclusively in reference to its bearing on Southern interests. 

They forget or overlook the relative position of the west to the 
South, their strong affinity in other interests, our national pride, 
our love of acquisition, and hatred of British power and control. 
These various influences, combined with the intrinsic merits of the 
question itself, are making the annexation of Texas the strongest issue 
we can tender to our opponents. It is true the project was not re- 
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ceived at first, with any very decided tokens of favor. Many 
among us even looked up on it with distrust. We wanted time for 
inquiry and deliberation. But the result has been as might have 
been anticipated. A few weeks since it had only here and there an 
advocate; now the almost entire Democratic Party of the State, are 
virtually committed in its support. It is now looked upon as 
important, not only as tending to promote the welfare of the whole 
country, but as the question, that is to save the Democratic party 
from defeat in the coming contest, if anything can. I hazzard 
nothing, therefore, in saying that when the voice of the Democratic 
Party in the West can be fairly heard, it will be found to be in exact 
unison with that which we already hear from the South. We shall 
be found to a man united in favor of the great measure. Let not 
then our Southern brethren look upon themselves any longer as its 
sole guardians, nor treat it so much in reference to its sectional bear- 
bearings. If I might venture the suggestion, I would say, that a 
more enlarged and national turn to the discussion at the South, 
while it would not retard its progress there, would have the effect to 
hasten it more rapidly at the West and North. 

With reference to the other question, opposition to a protective 
tariff, there is with us an entire unity of sentiment, as well as identity 
of interest, with the South. We are fellow sufferers, under a common 
system of oppression and extortion, imposed by a common task 
master. The machinery and ingenious contrivances of the present 
tariff, by which the West and the South, are made to pay tribute to 
the Manufacturers of the East, are as well understood here, as with 
the citizens of your own state. The term incidental protection, 
grates just as harshly in our ears. We regard it as a mere subterfuge, 
by which the ends of a protective tariff are sought to be secured, 
while the obnoxious principle is concealed or disguised. We are in 
favor of a tariff as a means of raising a revenue for the support of 
the Government, but in imposing duties, we discard the doctrine 
that it is proper or just to discriminate below a certain maximum, 
for purposes of protection, or with a view to protection. - The recent 
votes of our northwestern delegation in Congress, are stronger proof 
of our sentiments even, than appear on their face. Some of our 
representatives are tinctured from early association, with tariff 
views, but their keen sense of the views of their constitutents, has 
constrained them to vote as they have done. Such then is the aspect 
of our party in this section with regard to these measures, but with 
reference to men it has been less clear and distinct. My own prefer- 
ences are not unknown to you, and J adhered to my favorite flag as 
long as it waved. But a majority of the party, following old leaders 
and what seemed to be the preferences of our friends elsewhere, had 
generally acquiesced in the nomination of Mr. Van Buren. Such 
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was the case until the disastrous result of some recent elections was 
known, and especially until the appearance of his Texas letter. This 
feeling is now changed, and an impression that some other candidate 
should be selected prevails among reflecting Democrats. If your 
own name had not been withdrawn I think that a majority of our 
party in this State, would desire your nomination. But as it has 
been most of us have turned our eyes toward General Cass. There 
may of course be some local feeling in the preference. But under all 
the circumstances, I am inclined to regard him as the most eligible 
man. He can doubtless bring to the aid of the party in this crisis, 
a greater degree of personal popularity, than any of the Gentlemen 
who have been named. His views on public questions are not less 
satisfactory. He is an open and decided friend of the immediate 
annexation of Texas, and his well known views respecting English 
encroachment, will tend to place that question on the strongest and 
most popular grounds. On the subject of the tariff his official career 
in the Executive offices alone, has afforded him less occasion to express 
decided opinions on either side, but I have reason to believe that his 
administration would be generally favorable to the principles of Free 
Trade. His views I am aware have not been as clear and explicit as 
some of our friends and as I could wish, but his practical conduct I 
believe, would be found quite as acceptable as those of any Democrat, 
whose nomination can now be secured. Certainly he is as little 
objectionable on this score even as Mr. Van Buren, with his tariff 
associations, and sympathies; while in regard to the Texas question 
and to ulteriour considerations, he is surely far preferable. 

Of course I know nothing of the intended course of our Southern 
friends in the Baltimore convention, but with their aid I believe that 
Gen. Cass might obtain the nomination. He will receive a large vote 
from Western delegates, which, with the united vote of the South and 
with some aid from the middle and Eastern states, would doubtless 
control the result. The decision in my judgment, will rest with our 
Southern friends, and their choice must be made between Cass and 
Van Buren. Neither Stewart,‘® Johnson, Buchanan or Tyler can 
command sufficient strength to compete with the latter, and if the 
Southern vote should generally be cast for either of these, it must 
result in Mr. Van Buren’s nomination. Cass alone has friends 
enough in all sections of the Union to stand any chance of success. 
Stewart is unknown, Buchanan supposed to be withdrawn, and John- 
son regarded as scarcely equal to the position. It is then for our 
Southern friends to choose between Cass and Van Buren. In all 
respects Cass, it seems to me must be equally or more acceptable, 
and so far as any reference to the future may be taken into the ac- 


48 Probably the reference is to Andrew Stewart, a Pennsylvania Democrat, Member of the House of 
Representatives, 1821-3829, 1831-1835, 18441849. 
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count, he is perhaps all that could be desired. He is committed to 
the single term principle. He lives in a western and non Slave-hold- 
ing State. His successor would reasonably and justly come from an 
eastern and slave holding State. It would be naturally his policy to 
promote harmony and good feeling during his administration, by 
favoring such a result. I know of no method by which the designs 
that have been formed, for transferring the succession from the banks 
of the Hudson to those of the Missouri, could be so readily and effec- 
tually conteracted. But it does not become me to enlarge on this 
point. 

I have been tempted to trespass upon your time much farther than 
I intended. I beg you to pardon the freedom with which I have 
written, and to believe that I am actuated solely by a desire to pro- 
mote the success of our principles, and of him who has done most to 
illustrate and defend them. 


From L. W. Hastings 


New Maprip Mo. May the 20th 1844. 

Dear Sir, I have just received your favor of the 11th inst. for 
which please accept my thanks. 

You expressed a wish to receive from me, any information which I 
have in my possession, in relation [to] Oregon and California, not 
having time at this moment, to communicate to you as fully as I 
would wish to do, I have thought proper, at this time, merely to for- 
ward to you, a letter that I have in my possession, which I wrote 
immediately upon arriving in the United States from Oregon. This 
you will observe gives you briefly, the present political condition of 
Oregon, also a brief description of California. I shall write to you 
more fully however, in reference to both those countries, at some 
future period. 

There are some revolutionary arrangements, now being made, in 
California, of which I stand fully advised. If you are of the opinion, 
that information in relation to that matter would be of any importance 
to the U. S. Government, I shall feel myself in duty bound, as a citi- 
zen of this government to inform you more particularly in reference 
to everything appurtaining thereunto. 

From the seeming neglect of our government, of her citizens in 
Oregon, great dissatisfaction exists throughout the entire country, 
hence the question is constantly discussed, (among our citizens there, 
and others also,) whether it would not be more conducive to the 
interests and happiness of all citizens and subjects there, of all gov- 
ernments to abolish all allegiance to their particular governments, 
and to form and organize a separate and independant government. 
If the U. S. do not give the people of Oregon, a government of some 
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kind soon, an attempt will be made at an organization of an inde- 
pendant government. 

That you may the better know who it is that addresses you, allow 
me to remark that I am a native of Ohio, a lawyer by profession. 
I think I remarked to you in my last, that I have recently returned 
from Oregon via California the City of Mexico and Vera Cruz, also 
that I intend returning to Oregon and California next spring. 

Permit me further to remark, that it is absolutely necessary that the 
people of Oregon have the aid of the U. S. soon, in establishing a 
government: without such aid, it is impossible for them to protect 
themselves against the ravages of the numerous tribes of savage and 
barbarous Indians, with whom they are everywhere surrounded. 

I propose publishing a small work, in pamphlet form, to be entitled 
The Emigrants Guide, to Oregon and California. This will contain a 
description of both Oregon and California, also of the intermediate 
country between the U. S. and those countries. The work above 
alluded to, will give a more full and accurate description of those 
countries, than I shall be able to do otherwise, however as you request, 
I shall write to you in reference to the subjects to which you allude 
previous to the publication of the above mentioned work. 


From Wilson Shannon 
St. CLArIRsvILLE Onto, May 25th 1844. 
Dr Stir 


* * * ok * * * 


The question of annexation is much stronger in Ohio than I had 
supposed it would be when I was in the city. The great body of the 
democratic party with a respectable portion of the whigs, are sound 
on this question. They go for the treaty and the public servant 
from this State who goes against it will have a fearful responsibility to 
encounter. The manifestations among the people are so strong in 
favour of the measure that I hazard nothing in saying that a large 
majority of the voters of Ohio are in favour of it. Itis a question that 
enters deep into the feelings of the great mass and will control more 
votes in the approaching presidential election than any other great 
question of public policy before the country. No democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency will be sustained in this State who is opposed 
to the Treaty. It is folly to think of running such a candidate. 
Nay it is worse—it is treason against democracy. Let the friends of 
immediate annexation be of good cheer. On this great question 
they have the people, if not the aspiring politicians with them. 
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From H. Bailey 


Cuar.esTon [S. C.,] 30th May, 1944. 


Dear Sir The inclosed letter for Baron Von Raumer was handed 
to me at Columbia, and was forwarded by me to Charleston, but 
unfortunately did not reach this place until an hour or two after the 
departure of the Baron and his son for the North. I take the liberty 
of forwarding it to you, as it is probable you may be able to give it 
proper direction. It is from Dr. Hazelins[?], who is filled with inex- 
pressible chagrin at learning that Baron Von Raumer had been in 
Columbia for three days, and had departed without his seeing him. 

Your favor of 29th ult., conferring upon me the pleasure of an intro- 
duction to the Baron was forwarded by him to me at Columbia, where 
I was in attendance on the Court of Appeals, and as he subsequently 
visited that place I had the pleasure of there making his acquanitance, 
and that of his intelligent and accomplished son, who combines with 
excellent gifts and extensive attainments a modesty which adds much 
to their lustre. It gave me great pleasure to offer any attention to 
them; and I believe that the utmost hospitality and attention were 
extended to them both in Charleston and Columbia. They arrived 
at the latter place in season to witness a highly creditable exhibition 
by some half dozen orators of the senior class, of the college, which 
impressed them very favorably. They also were hospitably enter- 
tained at the plantations of Hampton and Tailors, which they exam- 
ined very minutely, and they had a very full and fair opportunity of 
seeing something of the economy of a cotton plantation, and the 
treatment of our slaves. It was too late in the season to venture into 
the rice culture region. They made good use of their time in Colum- 
bia, and examined every thing worth seeing there; they even attended 
our Courts, and had our system explained to them, in which the young 
man, who is a jurisprudent took great interest. In a word we have 
shown them every thing there was to see, and I trust that when they 
come to report these matters, if they extenuate nothing, they at least 
will not set down aught in malice. 

We are awaiting here in trembling anxiety the intelligence of the 
doings at Washington and Baltimore at this most eventful crisis of 
our political history. I cannot, in the midst of much doubt and dark- 
ness, avoid indulging strong hopes; and perhaps for no better reason 
than that it seems to have been providential, that you should [be] so 
unexpectedly placed at the centre of movement at this juncture. 

The rumor is, that Mr Buchanan will be nominated by the Conven- 
tion, which is I think the best nomination, but one, that could be 
made; but I doubt much whether it will avail for much more than to 
enable us to keep our friends together during the coming contest. 


4 Henry Bailey was attorney general of the State of South Carolina. 
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There is but one name that can kindle enthusiasm of feeling anywhere, 
or rally even the South, upon the Texas question with sufficient 
energy to rescue us effectually from the trammels and delusions of 
whiggery. Mr Buchanan is our next best, but Mr Tyler wont 


do at all. 


* * * * * * 


From J. H. Hammond 


Sitver Buurr [S. C.,] 7 June 1844. 


My Dear Sir, I inclose you as you request the letter of Mr. 
Pakenham * forwarded to me by mistake. I should have been glad 
to have seen his note in the case of Brown. Having seen it you have 
no doubt formed a proper estimate of its character. But it strikes 
me as most extraordinary that a British Minister should in any 
Capacity either officially or otherwise attempt to interfere in any 
terms whatever with the execution of the Criminal laws of the U. S. 
and more especially of one of the States. The Federal Government 
would seriously endanger itself by such an interference with the mere 
municipal and domestic regulations of a State and is it to be tolerated 
from a Foreign Power for a moment or in the smallest degree? Hence- 
forth we may expect all our laws about Slavery to be discussed in 
the British Parliament and perhaps made subject of official corre- 
spondence. Unless Mr. Pakenham’s note was of such an inoffensive 
character as I can hardly conceive a note from such a source on 
such a subject to be, it constitutes an era in the Slave question and 
ought perhaps to be known to the Slave holders to put them on their 
guard by pointing out fresh dangers. These dangers are accumulating 
so rapidly that a crisis seems to me inevitable and political events 
appear to march in concert to the same point. The Texas Questoin 
is an immense stride in that direction. You need not have the slightest 
apprehension that you will not be fully promptly and enthusiastically 
sustained by the whole South in all you have done or propsoe to do 
in reference to it. There never was such unanimity on any question 
before, or such determination to act. I have no doubt that four 
fifths of the South prefer Texas to the Union and are prepared to 
stand by that issue if made. For one I think it the true issue and 
that it ought to be made speedily. We must set the North seriously 
to calculating the value of the Union or we shall be embroiled in a 
civil war and possibly to some extent a servile one, tho’ of the latter 
I have not much apprehension. You have seen that almost every 
section of this State has spoken out very plainly. We had two meet- 
ings in this district neither of which I could attend being confined 


Sir Richard Pakenham was British minister to the United States. 
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to my bed as I still am to a great degree. You may depend on my 
warm and decisive co-operation in the matter in every way I can and 
to the utmost extent that it may be deemed proper for me to do so 
officially or privately. 

The mail yesterday brought the results of the Baltimore convention. 
They are to my mind pregnant with the most important consequences. 
No union or enthusiasm can be excited among the masses for Polk 
and Dallas. They will lose New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
Ohio and be worse beaten than Van Buren was. But this will be the 
least important consequence I apprehend. The Northern Democratic 
Party will dissolve entirely I fear. Those who constitute it must 
with a few exceptions become Wigs or Abolitionists or both, and never 
will again act with the Southern portion of the party as they never 
have done cordially or for any disinterested purposes. The Southern 
Democrats will I trust unite thouroughly and rally on the true prin- 
ciples and give us a sound party if a small one. Larger however 
than the Nullification Party and on substantially the same grounds. 


* * * * 


From A. G. Danby 


Utica [N. Y.,] June 13, 1844. 

Dear Sir, The importance of the subject upon which I write is 
my only apology for addressing one with whom I have a slight 
personal acquaintance, but for whom I have for years cherished the 
most profound sentiments of respect, and who I am convinced occu- 
pies, at this time, a position that enables him to save the Democratic 
party from a most calamitous defeat. You have more than once 
come to the rescue in the time of its greatest need; but never has it 
required the Exertion of your great talents and patriotic services, 
more than at this period, to save it from destruction. The nomina- 
tions of Messrs. Polk * and Dallas * have every where been received 
with decided marks of approbation, and it is confidently believed 
that their Election will put an end to a political dynasty, which has 
become odious and intolerable to a vast majority of Republicans in 
almost all the States of the Union. 

I appreciate fully the delicacy of your position. You are a member 
of Mr. Tyler’s administration, and no doubt will honorably perform 
all the duties which grow out of your personal and political relations 
with him; but none of these I trust and believe, will be found incom- 


5! James Knox Polk, of Tennessee, was a Democratic Member of the House of Representatives, 1825-1889: 
governor, 1839; President, 1845-1849. 

82 George Miffiin Dallas, of Pennsylvania, was a Democratic Senator, 1831-1833; Attorney General of 
Pennsylvania, 1833-1835; minister to Russia, 1837-1839; Vice President, 1845-1849; minister to Great Britain 


1856-1861. 
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patible with your higher obligations to your country and your party. 
I profess to be a true friend of the President and believe that the 
Democratic party owe him a great debt of gratitude—a debt of honor, 
which must and will be paid; and while I condemn those selfish 
politicians who have so unwisely and ungratefully persecuted him, 
who has done so much for the rescusitation of the Democracy from its 
overwhelming defeat in 1840, I can not be insensible to the dangers 
which menace it from having two Republican Presidential candidates 
in the field to divide and paralise its strength. 

Should Mr. Tyler run on an independent ticket I fear the result 
would be the success of the Clay electoral tickets in several States, 
where the Democratic party, single handed, would be victrious. 
This course the friends of Mr. Clay are exceedingly anxious should be 
pursued, and there are some who at this time, are clamorous Tyler 
men, (in profession merely) who assert that they had rather die in 
such a cause, than triumph under any other leader. We have a few 
such individuals here, but they are known not to be the sincere friends 
of the President, but the decided friends of Mr. Clay, whose election 
they hope to secure by keeping the Republican party divided. I wish 
to prevent this result by combining the whole strength of the party 
upon one individual; and this it seems to me can be done in a manner 
highly creditable to Mr. Tyler; and certainly no friend would ask 
him to make a sacrifice incompatible with his interests, his honor or 
his fame. Under existing circumstances, however, it appears to me, 
he cannot hope to be elected; and conceding that he cannot be, what 
can he or his friends gain by his remaining a candidate. By with- 
drawing at this time, he may not lessen the malignity of his perse- 
cutors; but he will unite the Republican party; ensure its triumph; 
and win the gratitude and favor of every member of it not callous to 
every magnanimous and generous emotion; and he will occupy a 
position which must, in the event of the election of Mr. Polk, secure 
for him and his friends all that they may, with propriety, desire to 
obtain. I will not enlarge on this subject; but submit it to your con- 
sideration, with a perfect confidence that whether my opinions are 
or are not in unison with your own, that they will be regarded by 
you as the honest convictions of one who has no other object in view 
than the interest of the party to which he has for the last twenty 
years devoted his best energies of mind and body. 

Altho’ at the late Baltimore Convention the united vote of this State 
was given to Mr. Van Buren, there are many Democrats who would 
have been gratified with your nomination for the Presidency; and 
they are looking forward to 1848 to see their wishes, on this subject, 
realised ; and in the meantime they are anxious that you should occupy 
such a position in the coming contest as will enable them to act with 
as little embarrassment and as much efficiency as possible in your 
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favor. There may be relations and circumstances, which I do not 
understand, but from the imperfect view I have taken of our public 
affairs, it seems to me that your interests, at this time, are identified 
with those of Mr. Polk, and that his success cannot fail, provided he 
acts with fairness, to strengthen your position. 

I think you may calculate with considerable certaintv—I may say 
with entire certainty should Mr. T. decline his nomination, that the 
Electoral vote of this State will be given for Polk and Dallas. 


From A. H. Everett ® 


Boston, [Mass.,] June 17, 1844. 

Dear Sir: I transmitted to your department during the course of 
the present and past year, at the request of the writer, extracts from 
several letters, which I had received from a most intelligent and 
respectable correspondent in theisland of Cuba, concerning the present 
critical situation of that superb colony. The writer has since tempo- 
rarily left the Havana, and is now at Paris. I received a letter from 
him a short time since, dated from that place, of which he wishes me 
to make a similar disposition, and of which I now enclose a translation. 

I am not at liberty to mention the name of the writer, which, if 
known, would stamp his communications with a character of the 
highest authority: but they carry with them, in their style and 
substance, internal evidence of the sagacity, liberality, and patriot- 
ism, by which they are dictated. 

The troubles now existing in the island of Cuba have verified the 
anticipations expressed in these letters, and render its present situa- 
tion a matter of the deepest concern to this country. They have also 
an important bearing upon the question of the re-annexation of 
Texas. The policy avowed by the British government in regard to 
that republic is the same, upon which they have acted for some years 
past in regard to Cuba. The troubles now existing in Cuba, exhibit 
the practical operation of the system, and afford the means of 
judging with certainty how far it may, with safety to us, be carried 
into effect in a continguous territory. 

I have requested my correspondent to send me a copy of the me- 
morial on the situation of the island, which he has laid before the 
Spanish Ambassador at Paris, and if I obtain it, I will take the liberty 
of communicating it to you. 


43 See letter above, dated at Paris, Mar. 20, 1944. 
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From H. Bailey 


Cuar.esTOon [S. C.,] 30th July, 1844. 

Dear Sir At a meeting of the Committee of Vigilance etc, on 
the subject of Texas, which was held last evening, Col. Gadsden, a 
member of the committee, presented and read a letter he had just 
received from General Jackson, a copy of which he placed at the dis- 
posal of the Committee. Whereupon it was resolved, that the copy 
should be sent to you, for reasons which will appear upon its perusal. 
I have now the honor to inclose it to you conformably to the instruc- 
tions of the Committee, and am further instructed by them to say 
to you, that they concur fully in the views of General J[ackson]. 

The Committee have appointed a subcommittee to prepare an 
address to the people of Texas, and they would be glad if you would 
suggest any other mode of action by the committee in furtherance of 
the object of their appointment. The general impression seems to be, 
that it would be best to merge our operations in those of the demo- 
cratic party, inasmuch as the election of the democratic candidates 
for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency seems to us the most efficient 
means at this time of promoting the annexation of Texas; and the 
committee, being embarrassed in this respect, by their original ap- 
pointment, which was by a publie meeting of the citizens “without 
distinction of parties,’ we see nothing that we can do which would be 
useful, and fear that any movement might embarass the election. 

As I am writing I will take the opportunity to say that some symp- 
toms have recently been exhibited here, and elsewhere, of a disposi- 
tion to agitate the subject of resistance to the tariff, by nullification, 
or other State action, Southern Convention, and the like; and this 
disposition has received some (perhaps unintentional) countenance 
from the answers of our representative Mr. Holmes®™ to certain 
inquiries propounded to him through the newspapers. My opinion 
is that this feeling meets with no sympathy from the great majority 
of Mr Holmes constitutents; and I think I might venture to say with 
confidence that 9/10ths of the democratic party in Charleston, are of 
opinion, that sound policy and good faith both require, that for the 
present we shoula confine our attention to the election of Mr Polk 
and Mr Dallas; and that all agitation of modes of resistance, although 
professedly with a view to future action only, are exceedingly unwise 
and pernicious; tending to impair the success of our efforts for the 
election of these gentlemen, to put in question our good faith in rela- 
tion to the pledges we gave when we accepted their nomination, and 
finaily to render more difficult and less probable, that union, among 


TI. E. Holmes printed a strong communication in the Charleston Mercury, July 26, 1844, urging resist- 
ance—combined southern resistance. See Mississippi Valley Historical Review, June 1919; The Annexa- 
tion of Texas and the Bluffton Movement in South Carolina, by C. S. Boucher. 
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the Southern States, from which alone any effectual and beneficial 
relief can be expected from the evils we labor under. Under these 
circumstances measures I think will be taken to set the party here 
right, in so far as its position may be misunderstood in consequence 
of Mr. Holmes letter; but as union among ourselves is all important 
we shall endeavor to have the correction made by Mr Holmes him- 
self. Weare so accustomed however to find wisdom in your views and 
success in your recommendations, that I should be very glad, if you 
could spare the time, to favor us with your suggestions as to the course 
which it is advisable for us to pursue in the present state of affairs. 


From F. H. Elmore 


Cuar.esTon, [S. C.,] July 30th, 1844. 


My Dear Sir: Mr. Hart goes to Washington and I had intended 
to write to you fully by him, but I have been away until a few days 
since and have had so much to do that I could not be as full as I 
desired. I must only sketch. 

First. I found on my return a very fermented feeling—a fretful 
temper—disposed to commence agitation and carry it to the point of 
immediate resistance to the Tariff. I think I have had the good 
fortune to change the feeling and perhaps directed it more safely. 
At any rate our friends are by no means so impetuous. If you could 
find time to give some of us a letter containing your views in such a 
shape that we could show it, it would perhaps be well. The idea is 
industriously urged by the Whigs here under the lead of Yeadons ® 
paper (the Courier) that your opinions have undergone a change as 
to State action, as a principle—and that your views are against action 
of the State, at any time and under any circumstances. I would 
suggest that a word or two from you on this point would be well at 
this time. 

Col. Wigfall * of Edgefield was here a few days ago. He is very 
excited and represents his District as equally so—that McDuffie and 
Burt are equally so—and that since Polk’s unlucky letter * he thinks 
they will break all bounds, denounce him and begin agitation for 
immediate action by the State. I can hardly think so. Wigfall is 
himself too much inclined for such a course to be a good judge of what 
others think. Still I mention these things that you may judge what 
is best and if you think advisable, advise Ww ‘ith them. _ The ground of 


% Richard Yeadon, jr., a W hig, was editor of the Charleston (S. C. ) Courier. 
% Louis Trezevant Wigfall, a native of South Carolina, moved to Texas to practice law and became active 


in local politics; he was Senator, 1859-1861. 
8 Polk’s letter to John K. Kane, of Philadelphia, published in the National Intelligencer, July 25, 1844, 


was written for the benefit of Democratic protectionists of Pennsylvania for use in the campaign. 
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vur Legislature in 1842 * is strong and it is perfectly consistent with 


it that we wait the events depending on the coming election. 


From F. W. Pickens 


CovineTton Geo. 10 August ’44 


My pear Sir, I am this far on my way to Nashville, but have 
been so disappointed about stages etc., that I fear I cannot get there 
in time for the meeting on the 15th. But I shall go on at any rate 
as I am started and see the leading men. Elmore could not come 
but met me in Augusta. He showed me your letters and seemed to 
be with us fully and yet the Mercury moves strangely. I assure you 
it is ruining us in this State with our best friends. I was with Col. 
J. Howard of Columbus last night and you know he js a nullifier, yet 
he says the Mercury is killing us in Geo. They say if we lose the 
State it will be from the course of some of our friends in So. Ca. 
Judge Dyer a Whig from Augusta told me last night that a letter had 
been received in Augusta which stated that Mr. Rhett had split from 
you and had said you were bought off by the Presidency. Something 
of the same kind was said a week ago at Edgefield by Col. Wigfall 
who is for disunion open. I asked Elmore expressly what Rhett 
was doing, etc. He told me he knew nothing of him. This may all 
be exagerated, but there must be something wrong somewhere. I 
see by a letter published from the White Sulphur Spring Va. in the 
Mercury that the same idea is suggested of your deserting your old 
friends, etc., and if so another must be looked to to save the State, 
etc. I wrote you some time since but recd no answer. I seriously 
believe that many of the Whigs of this State are desirous to run 
you immediately after this election is over let who will be elected. 

I shall take the highest ground at Nashville against the Tariff, 
but at the same time against all separate action of the state at present; 
that we will wait the result of the Fall elections, and if against us 
we will organize with our Rep[ublican] brethren of the South who have 
fought the battle with us in good faith, and consult freely as to the 
erounds of conserted action. 


s Resolutions reported by the committee on federal relations, December, 1842, on the tariff, denouncing 
the new law as a breach of faith pledged at the time of the compromise act of 1833, and a violation of the 
principles of the Constitution; stated belief in a tariff for revenue only; expectation of a returning sense of 
justice to cause the repeal of the tariff of 1842; look to the Democrative Party for relief; if reasonable expec- 
tations are disappointed, the state will adopt whatever measures seem necessary. 

89 A movement was launched in South Carolina in midsummer, 1844, to promote a convention at Nash- 
ville of delegates from the slave-holding States to form a united determination in the South to dissolve 
the Union “sooner than abandon Texas.”’ Later it was suggested that it be a meeting of all States inter- 
ested in annexation of Texas—especially the West and the South. Sometimes Richmond was suggested 
as the place. Counter movements both in Richmond and Nashville were started to protest against such 
a meeting to raise the issue of ‘Texas or Disunion.”” The movement for the convention failed. See 
Niles’ Register, Vol. LXVI, March-September, 1844. 
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As to the Tariff of 1842, without an inflated currency it cannot 
stand. Without a Bank (and they cannot get that in the present 
state of the country) it musi fall. Clay cannot sustain his Admr. 
6 months upon the Tariff of 1842. Va. separated from N. York 
will have give us a united South and I believe we can right the Gov. 
let who will come in. If we are to split with some of our rash friends 
we must do so firmly but mildly, and we must take ground soon or the 
injury will be perpetuated—our course will in reality be thrown back 


instead of advanced. 
* * * Ed * * * 


From John Tyler 


[Wasuineton, D. C.,] August 13th, 1844. 

Dear Sir, Your despatch to Mr. Everett, relative to felon slaves, 
is clearly right; and the subject is well argued. I suggest whether a 
full illustration of the principle might not have been impressively 
enforced by referring to the case of forgery of Bank Notes. We have 
no law to punish the forgery of the Notes of the Bank of England, 
or the public securities of England, and yet can it be doubted, that 
the forger would be delivered up by us. 

As you write not only for Sir Robert Peel, but the mass of mankind 
I suggest the illustration. Its adoption, with others, such for exam- 
ple as may be drawn from the case of an impressed seaman, etc. etc., 
would make the paper unanswerable. 


From Wm. M. Gwin ® 


VicxsBurG [Miss.,] August 20th 1844 


My pear Sir I ree’d this morning the enclosed letter from General 
G. W. Terrell the Attorney General of the Republic of Texas. All 
except the first page is on private business. Altho General Terrell 
from his position and enthusiastic and enterprising character is well 
calculated to produce a decided effect in favor of any cause he espouses 
yet I should not attach much importance to his opinions on this ques- 
tion but for other and unerring indications that the feeling in favor of 
annexation is on the wane in Texas. My intercourse with the citizens 


6 Edward Everett, the famous scholar and pastor, of Massachusetts, was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives as a Whig, 1825-1835; minister to Great Britain, 1841-1845; president of Harvard College, 1846- 
1849; Secretary of State, 1852-1853; Senator, 1853-1854; defeated candidate for the Vice Presidency on the 
ticket with John Bell in 1860. See Calhoun Correspondence, edited by Jameson, p. 603, for dispatch to 
Everett, dated Washington, Aug. 12, 1844. 

61 William McKendree Gwin, a native of Tennessee, moved to Mississippi and was elected as a Democrat 
to the House of Representatives, 1841-1843; moved to California in 1849 and was elected as a Democrat to the 
Senate, 1850-1855, 1857-1861; he was connected with the Confederacy and the Mexican Imperial Govern- 
ment of Maximilian; returned to California and engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
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of that Republic is very great and I have been not a little surprised at 
the evident and great change in the opinions of those who were so 
ardent in favor of annexation. All they ask is for peace with Mexico 
and they intend to unfurl the banner of Free Trade and invite com- 
merce with the whole world. Our last chance is passed I fear to get 
that great Country. 

I must plead the freedom with which you have always permitted 
me to express my opinions to you on making the following suggestion. 
Before Congress meets again the limitation put in the Treaty will 
have expired. The calling of an extra session of Congress is a fearful 
experiment. If I mistake not I was informed that the Texan Pleni- 
potentiaries had powers to extend the limitation put upon the period 
of ratification. If they have this power still, would it not be well to 
make the expiration of the treaty without ratification twelve instead 
of six months. 

If Polk is elected it will give him time to submit it to a new Senate 
or Congress which ever is deemed most advisable, should the present 
Congress refuse to act. The authorities in Texas would not interfere 
with such a treaty while if it does not exist they may make other 
arrangements which will put annexation out of the question for ever. 
From that quarter we have all to fear not from the people of the 
United States who will prove themselves in favor of annexation at 
the polls in November next. 


From Francis Wharton © 


PHILADELPHIA [Pa.,] August 21st, 1844 


My pear Sir On my return, yesterday, from a month’s journey 
to the Eastward, I found your letter, and the enclosures on my table. 
I cannot tell you of my thanks for the kindness you have shown me. 
I hope I may live to show you under what strong ties of obligation 
you have placed me. 

I have lately had a good deal of conversation with Mr. Dallas and 
Mr. Gilpin,® who are very anixious about your position. The 
developments,—or rather, the hints,—in the Charleston Mercury, 
have gone a great way to leave in the minds of your friends in the 
North that you have neither part or lot in the wild movements in 
which Mr. Rhett is engaged. Mr. Holme’s letter, and Mr. Rhett’s 
speech, which I saw at the White Mountains, alarmed me exceed- 
ingly; but when J saw how blindly the movement “ was conducted,— 
how it stumbled and groped along,—I was clear that your countenance 


62 The famous lawyer and publicist. 

8 Henry Dilwood Gilpin, a Philadelphia lawyer, was Attorney General of the United States, 1840-1841; 
he was interested in history, literature, and the fine arts. 

% The Bluffton movement, led by R. B. Rhett, in South Carolina. 
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and guidance had been withdrawn. What good can we do now by 
throwing fire into ourowncamp? With your aid, as the acknowledged 
head of the States-rights party, the republicans will be guided into 
the right path, but without it, I fear they will run to ruin. On the 
question of a bank and the sub-treasury, both North and South are 
orthodox enough; and I am clear that on that point, at least, there is 
no fear. The tariff looks badly, I confess, and the leaders in Penn- 
sylvania, (the interior) are playing a treacherous game; but we cannot 
too highly praise the boldness with which our New England friends 
have supported us. If we refuse to cooperate with the republican 
party, we will secure its defeat, and make probable its demoralisa- 
tion; if we act with it,—if you act with it, warmly and urgently,—if 
the majority is not obtained, the regeneration of the party will [be] 
brought about. I think of preparing a short article in the Demo- 
cratic Review on the union of the States-rights and Democratic 
parties, but I feel somewhat disheartened and turned back by the 
very unhappy manifestations in the Beaufort district.© In what 
light may I look upon you in relation to so great an issue? If you 
will take the lead on the republican side,—and no one else can take 
it, while you are in the way,—if you will allow the people to look 
upon you as the head of a great national party, fraught with national 
measures,—if, as the Rhett clique have withdrawn from your guid- 
ance, you will allow the republican party throughout the land, once 
more to proclaim you its leader,—can we not know it, and be armed 
in the conflict by the consciousness of your presence? 

Suppose I prepare an editorial for the Review on the subject of the 
Union of the two sections, would it be the proper place to note and 


insert either from you or through you, any declaration or indication? 


From R. F. Simpson © 
Avaust 24, 1844 


Dr Sir, The Charleston Mercury gives to day a rumor that a 
Cabinet counsel had recommended a call of congress. I should be 
very glad to know the truth of the matter as far as a prudent disclosure 
will enable you to give. 

I have delayed writing for your opinion on several matters that I 
feel great solicitude about from hearing that you were expected home 
every week for a month past, and for the same reason have delayed 
giving you information of our political actings and doings. You are 
aware that the Whigs make a show nowhere in the State but in my 


6 South Carolina. 
6 Richard Franklin Simpson, of South Carolina, was a Democratic Member of the House of Representa- 


tives, 1843-1849, 
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election District. I have now made a tour into all my Districts and 
am satisfied I shall beat Butler ® something like 1000 votes more than 
my majority before. The feeling in favour of Texas is so general 
here that Butler has been compelled to come into it and now in his 
speeches declares himself as much in favour of Texas as I or any one 
else. I have heard of no one who is clearly out in open opposition to 
the annexation but Genl Thompson.® In a speech recently at a 
Barbecue at Chicks Springs in Greenville he asserted there was not a 
section of Land in Texas worth a groat that was not covered over 
with one if not more grants, and that he would not give a county in 
Maine for the whole of Texas. That he has conversed with the 
President, Mr. Calhoun and Mr. McDuffie in Washington and the 
reasons given for the Treaty are so futile as to induce a belief that 
some other object was aimed at by the leaders in Annexation and read 
a part of Benton’s speech ® to prove that a dissolution of the Union 
was aimed at, and particularly that the leaders of the Democratic 
party in S. C. aimed at that. And asserted that if the Treaty had 
been confirmed we would now be at war with Mexico, England and 
France. 

The Speech I could see, as well as hear from the opinion of others 
fell still-born and such has been the effect of his course on that subject 
since his return from Washington and his Albany speech and letters, 
that even his old friends acknowledge that his influence is gone. It 
is confidently asserted that in Greenville Butler cannot get more than 
600 out of 1500 votes and that the Democratic party are very firm and 
decided. In our District election Maxwell, Harleston, Maj. Broyles, 
Orr, and Miller” are certain of election, and the whole ticket would 
have been but from the fact that we have two more candidates than 
the right number and from want of concert in the voters, in selecting 
the same 7 to run all over the election District. 

I have taken the views expressed by you the evening before we 
left Washington so far as I could recollect them. And altho I 
found my friends here generally pretty warm they have quietly 
and very cordially come into them. In our discussions before the 
people I have refused to be led off by Butler to old issues but have 
kept him to the new ones which I find disarms him altogether. 
I have taken the grounds that this State should make no move 
now, but wait the lead of some other State; that the Texas question 


8? Dr. William Butler, of South Carolina, was elected as a Whig to the House of Representatives, 1841- 
1843. 

68 Waddy Thompson, of South Carolina, was a Whig Member of the House of Representatives, 1835-1841; 
minister to Mexico, 1842-1844. 

6§ See Thomas H. Benton’s Thirty Years’ View, Vol. II, pp. 600-619. 

70 J. Maxwell, Edw. Harleston, J. T. Broyles, J. L. Orr, and J. C. Miller were elected in October as here 
predicted. All seven of the representatives elected were Democrats. For Congress, Simpson, the Demo- 
ciatic candidate, defeated Butler, the Whig candidate, by 5162 to 2912. Pendleton Messenger, Oct. 18, 
28, 1844. 
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was to us now the most important of all, particularly as the slave 
question must rise or fall with it, and that it was really a Brittish 
and American question; that for this neither Nullification nor seces- 
sion would answer; that a conciliatory course to unite the South was 
the true one; that nothing could be done during the pendency of the 
Presidential election. Unite on Polk and Dallas and if elected the 
political influence of the South would be to some extent restored. 
And that after the election and Texas admitted the prosperity of the 
South might be hoped to return. That the tariff would cease to 
be serviceable to the manufacturers after two or three years more, 
then they must clamor for more; if Polk is elected they can’t get it; 
if Clay is and grants it, it will kill both him and the Tariff. At all 
events then will be the time to resist it, when the South may be 
expected to make a united opposition that will be effectual. 

I have not hesitated [to say] that the views I’ve expressed I 
learned from you. I therefore mention them with the hope, if 
in any point I have mistaken your meaning, you will do me the 
favour and yourself the justice to correct me. The only difficulty 
I have had in giving my friends satisfaction is in not being able 
to point to any ultimate course as a remedy. And on this point 
I would be much gratified to have your views. The truth is I 
have been long so thoroughly convinced of the extraordinary sound- 
ness and depth of your political opinions that I am not satisfied to 
drink at any other fountain. 

Rhett and Holmes have given me some trouble to resist the im- 
putations of disunion which Butler has endeavored to fasten on our 
party in this State, the evidence for which he deduces from their writ- 
ings and the Bluffton toasts. However he has not as yet been able 
to satisfy any but the Whigs of such design and I doubt whether they 
believe it. 

* * * * * 


From M. M. Noah 


New York [N. Y.,] 8 Sep 1844 

Dear Sir, Public opinion in this section, is not in favour of an 
Extra Session of Congress, unless there are powerful considerations 
of public safety that call for it; and our political friends are also 
apprehensive, that any obstacles thrown in the way of the Presi- 
dential Canvass, may have an injurious effect, and if this result should 
occur, there are some who would endeavor to fix the responsibility upon 
you. Still they think, that a call of Congress at an earlier period 
than the commencement of the Session, say Nov 11 would be pro- 
ductive of good results, and would be in time for any action on Mexican 
affairs, without taking anyone away from the political field. Rely 
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upon it, that England has marked out the Campaign in Texas which 
will be discreet and forbearing. The heads of the proclamation on 
entering into the territory, have been drawn out by the British Min- 
ister in Mexico, and are exceedingly pacific, inviting the Planters 
and others to continue their occupations, and guaranteeing protec- 
tion of persons and property, renewing the same offer of the Con- 
stitution tendered originally to Gen Austin,” and declaring their 
intentions to change nothing but the flag, and thus allay all appren- 
sions and prevent opposition. Indeed the contemplated invading 
forces, and the unprotected position of Texas render defense hopeless. 
Mexico has no intention to retain possession of Texas; we can have 
it, but we must purchase it of her; England is in favour of the inde- 
pendence of Texas and a commercial treaty. Mexico has no interest 
in seconding the views of England; she would rather arrange with us 
for the purchase and fix the boundary. Jones” has been elected 
President. He and Houston” understand the ulterior views of 


Mexico, and I think will do little on the defensive. 
* * * * * * * 


From J. Hamilton 


OswicHEE Benn Sept. 12th 1844 

My Dear Sir Your kind favor of the 28th ulto. I received a few 
days since. I am gratified that my Bluffton letter accords with 
your own views of sound policy. I think Rhett is injuring the cause 
by premature action, for it is quite obvious that he has neither the 
sympathy nor support of the other portions even of South Carolina 
in his ill timed move. 

I am gratified to hear you say that Polk’s prospects are rising for I 
concur with you in the opinion that his election and Clay’s defeat 
will be a revolution in itself. The tariff and high expansion party 
can rally under no other man. 

I am sorry I could not attend the Nashville Convention. I think 
I might have done some good in cementing the Union between the 
South and West. I found on my return a most urgent letter from 
the Committee to attend, accompanied by a very complimentary 
one from a Mr. Southhall of the Committee to which I have replied 
not at any great length but to some effect (I hope) on the great 
work of conciliation between the West and South, or rather between 


1 Stephen F. Austin. 

7 Anson Jones was active in the movement for, and war of, independence of Texas; minister from Texas 
to the United States, 1837-1839; President of the Senate and ex officio Vice President of the Republic in 1840; 
Secretary of State, 1841-1844: President from 1845 until annexation. His opposition to annexation affected 
his popularity and destroyed his political influence. 

7% Gen. Sam. Houston was the first President of the Republic of Texas, 1836-1838; reelected 1841-1844; 
United States Senator, 1846-1859. 
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Tennessee and South Carolina. I think I have given Benton a 
dose of arsnec, and whilst I have not named him, ‘‘He who runs 
may read.” Whether they will publish or not I know not but I 
think they will. 

I am very much gratified that France has withdrawn from the 
foolish position she was at first disposed to occupy in reference 
to Texas. This I suspect has arisen from some ill will that has 
taken place between herself and G. B. I do not believe the Re- 
publican Party in France will allow the two countries to remain long 
at peace. 

I have no doubt, My Dear Sir that Mexico will make a most 
formidable invasion of Texas this winter and that in consequence 
of the annexation question, for which our own Govt is responsible. 
What are we to do? The Govt. of the U. S. would be powerless 
without the assent of Congress and this is hopeless. I see no other 
hope for Texas but for the brave spirits of the South to rush to 
the rescue. What in strictest confidence are your views on the 
subject? They shall never be quoted. I feel the strongest disposition 
to make a dash if I could see my way clearly. 

I think the crop (of Ala) will not be equal to the dne she made 
last year. The cotton has shed a good deal from the August rains. 

Should Mr. G. B. Lamar of Savannah now in Alexandria, D. C., 
call on you, you can speak to him without reserve. He is a true 
Southron. A man to be relied on and a firm friend of yours. 

As the within letter relates to some public business, I will thank 
you to forward it for me under your frank to New York. 

P.S. Direct your reply to Savannah where I shall be in about ten 
days or a fortnight. I shall have to go to look after my rice crop. 

I shall leave early in Nov. as soon as it is safe to visit Galveston 
and Houston, where my letters inform me the yellow fever prevails 
to a dangerous extent, which nothing but frost will check. You 
may rely on it that the moment I get there, I will give such a direc- 
tion to public affairs as may be in conformity to President Tyler’s 
views and your own. I can carry the country in the direction we 
desire against Houston. But my friends will be in power and he 
will be out of power on the Ist Dec, and we will carry matters with 
a rush. Houston goes out of office on the Ist Dec. and IJ will aid 
Genl. Howard in getting a new treaty through which before Presi- 
dent Tyler goes out of office will checkmate the Whigs and yet 
give his administration I hope the renown of annexation. What 
do you think of Waddy Thompson’s Eulogium on Santa Anna? 
And that too in the presence of Ladies!!! Of the Mexican chief- 
tain I think the same may be said as was said of Caesar Borgia 
“That he never spared a man in his wrath or a woman in his lust.” 

If the Nashville Committee publish my letter I do not see well 
how Benton can refrain from calling me personally to account, as I 
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give him the lie direct on his charge of Disunion against So. C. 
If he does I mean to make up the issue with him with the hope of 
punishing him for his brutality to McDuffie. 


From John Hogan 


Utica N. Y. Sept. 15, 1844 

My Dear Sir With this letter you will receive the result of the 
Election in Maine. That Election is an index to Mr. Clay’s prospects 
in November. No one can doubt what the result will be and as I 
said to you some time ago this State will give her vote to Polk and 
Dallas. The nomination of Mr. Wright “ draws into the contest 
all the friends of Mr. Van Buren. There were two or three causes for 
his nomination which weighed strongly in his favour at the State 
Convention in this State. They are as follows. Mr. Wright did not 
wish to be in the U.S. Senate when the question would come up as to 
the Annexation of Texas. J have no doubt he was fearful that should 
he in the Senate pursue the same course he has done it would prove 
his overthrow (as no doubt it would.) Therefore he was anxious to 
be out of that Body the coming session. Another cause in my 
opinion is that the present Governor Bouck inclines to be opposed 
to him (Mr. W) together with a strong minority of the Democratic 
Party in this State. The principal cause of Bouck defeat was his 
want of talent and decision and other things combined produced his 
defeat as well as the nomination of Mr. W. Our man Judge Gardiner 
the Candidate for Lieut. Gov. is in a great measure as able a man as 
Mr. W. and I believe would poll more votes at this Election were he 
the Candidate for Gov. with our Lieut. Gov. We will be able to keep 
the other gentlemen in check and we may get a U.S. Senator probably 
Judge Gardiner himself. There is another point in this matter 
which I will not pass over in order to put you in possession of the 
whole ground. Mr. Wright will meet with a bitter opposition in the 
office of Govr. from the friends of Gov. Bouck who will watch him 
closely and will if possible defeat him. My own opinion is from the 
distracted state of the Party in this State and from the position of 
her internal improvements etc etc and the great swarm of office seekers 
which will crowd around Mr. W. when elected the chances are his 
election of Gov. at this time will prove prejudicial to his future 
prospects. ‘There will be as many as 12 applicants for every office 
and he must necessarily disappoint 11 of them who will return to their 
homes embittered against him. Combining this with the opposition 
of Bouck’s friends you need not be surprised if Mr. W has mistaken 
his future interest. I understand that the opposition to his adminis- 


4 Silas Wright was a Democratic Senator from New York 1833-1844, when he resigned to become governor 
1845-1847, but was defeated for reelection; died 1847. He was nominated by the Democratic Nationa] 
Convention in 1844 to run on the ticket with Polk, but declined and Dallas was nominated. 
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tration is already organizing. Now to my mind our position in the 
Melee is to keep quiet and let these Gent{lemen] place themselves in a 
hostile attitude towards each other and in the course of 2 years we 
can step in and take with us which ever of those interests we think 
proper and by that means carry the State with us. I thought it was 
due to you to know the true position of matters in this State and our 


future prospects. 
* * + * * * * 


From George W. Houk * 


Dayton O. Oct 1st 1844 

Dr Sir * * * You are not unaware perhaps of the feeling 
which pervades the North regarding the question of the annexation 
of Texas and your course upon that subject. That measure has met 
with the most unrelenting opposition from the Whigs, chiefly based 
upon the ground of the extension of slavery, (a far different ground 
I apprehend from that assumed by the same party upon the same 
question in the South). It is also denounced here as a pretext upon 
which the South seeks to dissolve the Union. South Carolia is 
accused of taking the lead in the move with you at her head. Such 
are the base, baseless, tho’ high sounding charges here made daily 
when this great question of reannexation is bro’t up for discussion. 


From J. Hamilton 


OswicHEE BeEenp Oct. 4th, 1844 

My Dear Sir:—Your most kind and friendly favor of the 20th 
Sept was forwarded to me at this place where I have been detained 
by indisposition having taken a severe cold in the late change in the 
weather. 

I need scarcely reiterate my sincere satisfaction at the appointment 
of Major Doneldson.” Nothing could have been more judicious. It 
is possible that some domestic circumstance may make it inconvient 
for Major Doneldsor’ to accept the mission. As I know no man 


76 George Washington Houk was born in Pennsylvania, 1825; moved with his parents to Dayton, Ohio, 
in 1827; studied law and was admitted to the bar in 1847; later he was a member of the State legislature, 
and was a delegate to the Democratic National Convention in 1876; Democratic presidential elector in 1884; 
Member of the House of Representatives 1891-1894, the time of his death. 

” Andrew Jackson Donelson, of Tennessee, graduated from the United States Military Academy in 1820 
and for two years thereafter served as aide-de-camp to his uncle, Gen. Andrew Jackson, when the latter 
was Governor of Florida. He studied law and was admitted to the bar. When Jackson was elected 
President, Donelson became his adviser and private secretary. The annexation treaty between the United 
States and Texas having been rejected by the Senate in April, 1844, Donelson was asked to undertake 
new negotiations and was appointed chargé d’affaires to the Republic of Texas. He was later minister 
to Prussia, 1846; to Germany, 1848. Editor of the Washington Union, 1851. In 1853 he abandoned the 
Democrats and joined the American Party and was nominated for Vice President on the ticket with 
Fillmore in 1856. He was a nephew of the wife of Andrew Jackson. See American Historical Review, 


Vol. XXIII, pp. 355, 356. 
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except Genl. Jackson who can exercise more influence on the question 
of annexation than myself in that country, if backed by that official 
authority which a U. S. appointment would give me, I say without 
mock modesty. If therefore Doneldson declines and you want me, I 
will guarantee that I will go down to Texas by the first of January 
next bring to Washington with me a better treaty than your last— 
one more likely to pass the Senate. 

In reference to the mission to St. James allow me to remark, that 
with all Everetts learning and accomplishments for he undoubtedly 
is one of the most highly educated men in our country, he is as you 
say ‘‘an unfit representative of this country to Great Britain.” I 
am satisfied that his tone is at best nothing more than apolegetic on 
the Slave Question whilst all his secret sympathys are against us. 

If vou were President it would indeed be the height of my ambition 
to represent the country at St. James, and to endeavor by a Treaty 
of Reciprocity to modify the tariff by a compact which would carry 
the whole West and So. West, with the South, in the overthrow of 
that base system of plunder. I should glory in doing something so 
catholic in behalf of our principles. Whilst I feel proud that you 
should deem me fit for such a post, I hope that in your esteem I shall 
not be regarded as indulging in an inordinate self [love] when I say 
that for the mission, I should not consider that I brought small 
advantages from the past intimate associations which I formed with 
the public men of England during a residence off and on of nearly 
four years in that country. For my associations with the ministry of 
Sir Robert Peel were quite as close as with that of Lord Melbourne. 
Should Polk be elected and you remain Secy of State, I will go out 
to England if he thinks proper to appoint me Minister on the Ist of 
April, and conclude under your instructions and directions a new 
commercial treaty. At the moment I have perfected such a Treaty 
which I believe I can do before the meeting of Congress, I will return, 
as it would not suit me to be a resident Minister. 

* * * * 


From J. A. Stuart 


Beavurort, S. C., Octr 25, 1844. 
Dear Sir, You will confer a great kindness on me, if your impor- 
tant duties allow you time, to write me a letter defending the present 
mode of electing Governor and President in this State against the 
proposed innovation.”® I made use of your suggestions, in a speech 
I made before the meeting subsequent to our election in Charleston, 
and I think with some good effect; but as it is a matter I have much 


7% The existing method of election was by the legislature. The proposed change was to election by the 
people. See Sectionalism, Representation, and the Electoral Question in Ante-Bellum South Carolina, 
by C. S. Boucher, in Washington University Studies, October, 1916. 
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at heart, and which I wish to be fully prepared to discuss, I would 
avail myself if possible of your full argument on the question, when 
it comes up in the legislature, making my maiden, and, as I now 
purpose, only speech on that subject. Your letter if you write I 
will, unless you otherwise desire keep to myself, by way of cramming. 
If you can not spare time, say so, in five lines, and I will do my best 
for old South Carolina, God bless her! out of my own limited 
resources. 

I would wish particularly to meet the proposal to get over the 
objection to General Ticket voting by having the people vote by 
Districts. It would amount I think to the same thing, sacrificing 
the Republican to the Democratic principle. They will propose that 
each District elect one elector, and the legislature two, and give it 
plausibility as the mode which we proposed in choosing delegates to 
the Baltimore convention. I] wish to shew that the legislature is 
already chosen in the best mode for giving the voice of all classes 
of the State: and that had it been feasible we would have been 
content that the states should have chosen delegates to Baltimore 
through their legislatures. If you write give me a view of the whole 
ground. 

Though you ‘abstain from local politics, it may interest you to 
know that if we fail to elect our old friend Seabrook ” Governor 
on the first ballot, some of us think of naming Robt. W. Barnwell ” 
for Governor. He is in excellent condition, and it would be a brave 
blow for our good State to get him back at once into the political 
traces. I think Allston’s ® and Seabrook’s friends will have to 
come to some compromise in caucus, for I am sure the Old Subs are 
too cunning to split their vote, and will unite on McWillie,® or more 
probably on Aiken,” whose purse and good feeling will weigh, and 
who though a Democrat and assenting to all we say is under old 
union influences which he is too weak to rise above. Both Allston 
and Seabrook would prefer, I presume declining in favor of a new 
man, than either of the two to yield to the other. 


From Wm. C. Brown 


Boston [Mass.,] Oct. 31, 1844. 
Dear Sir, The writer of the enclosed is Rev. Charles T. Torrey, 
now in a jail in Baltimore, charged with aiding slaves to escape from 
bondage; an act which would call forth your highest gratitude, were 


7* William Aiken was Governor of South Carolina, 1844-1846; Whitemarsh B. Seabrook, 1848-1850; 
Robert F. W. Allston, 1856-1858. Robert W. Barnwell was a Representative and a Senator at different 
times, but never governor. 

® William McWillie, a native of South Carolina, began the practice of law in Camden, 8S. C., in 1818; 
member of the State senate, 1836-1840; moved to Madison, Miss., September, 1845; a Democratic Member 
of the House of Representatives, 1849-1851; Governor of Mississippi, 1858-1860. 
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you a slave in Algiers, and were some philanthropic individual to 
effect your escape. Is it any less a virtue in Mr. Torrey’s case? 
No candid man can show that it is. 

The Christian Citizen is published at Worcester, Mass., and is 
edited by Elihu Burritt, the Learned Blacksmith, one of our ‘‘white 
slaves.”’ 

I have been taught, my dear Sir, to look upon you as a man of great 
talents, and of pure character. Are the charges made in the enclosed 
true? If not true literally, are they true in substance? Or are they 
totally untrue? 

We look upon such things with great horror in the North. We can 
not see that they are any less crimes than if done to white persons. 
The idea that color makes any difference is too absurd for an argu- 
ment. 

I sign my proper name to this note. I have a brother in Wash- 
ington city, attached to the library of the H. R. and an unflinching 
adherent to the Democratic party, who knows me well. 


[Enclosure] From the Christian Citizen 


JOHN C. CALHOUN 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 30, 1844. 

Eximvu Burritt, Esa.—I notice that you speak of John C. Calhoun, 
in a recent paper, in terms of commendation in regard to the purity 
of his character. That Mr. Calhoun is the greatest man living, if 
merely reasoning intellect is the standard of greatness, I have long 
believed; not the less firmly from having had the opportunity to see 
and compare him with Birney,®! Clay, Webster, McLean,” Wright, 
Buchanan, Evans, and other really eminent persons in different parts 
of the country. I cannot hear that he ever was a gambler, or a lewd 
person, a profane man or intemperate. He is by no means a temper- 
ance man, however. Still I object to the commendation of his 
moral character. He holds a large number of human beings in bond- 
age. He refuses them the rite and rights of the MARRIAGE STATE. 
He keeps them in utter ignorance of letters and deprives them of 
their entire earnings. But even all this is not my strongest objection 
to your commendation of him as a man of ‘‘pure character.” It is 


81 James Gillespie Birney, the antislavery leader and publicist, was the presidential candidate of the 
Liberty Party in 1840 and 1844. 

82 John McLean, a Democrat of Ohic, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 1813-1816; Post- 
master General, 1823-1829; Associate Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 1829-1861. His most 
celebrated opinion was that in the Dred Scott case, dissenting from the decision of the court as given by 
Chief Justice Taney. He was long identified with the party that opposed the extension of slavery, and 
his name was before the Free Soil Convention at Buffalo in 1848 as a candidate for the nomination for 
President. He received 196 votes for the same office at the Republican Convention at PhiladelPhia, against 
359 for Fremont. He also received several votes at the Chicago Convention of the Republican Party in 


1860, 
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this: Three years since he sold another man’s wife for a harlot. 
She was the wife of his coachman, a beautiful and pious girl, a 
member of the Methodist Church. The purchaser was a planter in 
Alabama; the price $1400. Some months after the sale, the poor 
husband having been sent into the upper part of South Carolina with 
the coach, for a member of Mr. Calhoun’s white family, took the op- 
portunity to flee. He went to Alabama, sought and found his injured 
wife, and fled, in the night and on foot. After weeks of hunger and 
toil they reached the upper part of Maryland. The wife, a delicate 
woman, was taken sick and died. Three days the sorrowing man 
wept over her remains. At last, he buried her, with his hands, by 
the river side; and then toiled onward towards Canada. He is in a 
Canada city. I saw him some months ago, a sad, gloomy, heart- 
broken man. Is the man who can perpetrate such a deed worthy 
of commendation? John C. Calhoun was not even educated in a 
community where such atrocities are lawful. He was a kind-hearted 
humane man in his youth. Slaveholding has debased him. If my 
evidence is not satisfactory in kind and degree, I will give you more 
and better! 
Yours, for Christian citizenship, 


From William Hogan 


Boston [Mass.], Nov. 12th, 1844 

Sir We have had, this morning, retyrns from nearly all the Counties 
in this State. A Whig Governor * and Electors have been chosen 
by a large majority, say five or six thousand, over the last election. 

I partly congratulate you, Sir, on the election of Mr. Polke for the 
Presidency; I say partly, because I believe that the bell which an- 
nounces this event tolls the death-knell of southern slavery. You 
will perhaps say—should you deem it worth your notice to give the 
subject a thought—that I am a dreamer or prejudiced; but I think I 
am neither and that time will bear me out in the truth of my observa- 
tion. Mr. Polk has been elected by Irish, French and German Roman 
Catholics, every man of whom, especially the former, is an aboli- 
tionist. The success of Mr. Polk is owing to a union between Papists 
and abolitionists, a union conceived in Hell and brought to partial 
maturity by the Pope and his Agents in this country. But this 
union, corrupt and infamous as it is, is as yet only in its crysalis state. 
It will soon unfold itself, it is taking wing, it will fly over your State 
and mine too, carrying death and destruction in its train over all 
we value there. ‘True, it is, we have gained a victory in the election 


Marcus Norton, a Democrat, was Governor of Massachusetts, 1843-44; George N. Briggs, a Whig, was 
governor, 1844-1851. 
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of Mr. Polke; but look at the cost. We have paid dearly for it. 
We have given for it, at least the property of our children, probably 
their lives and their blood. We have now let loose amongst us, the 
bloodhounds of Abolition and mark what I tell you, Sir, in sorrow 
that causes will cease to contain or produce effects, if the Abolition of 
Slavery—that darling object of England and the Pope of Rome— 
shall not be the consequence in less than ten years from the date of 
this scrawl. I see but one way of preventing it. Let the Natives 
unite as a body against foreigners and let them nominate a Southern 
man for the next Presidency. Let us narrow down the question for 
the next Presidency to native and foreign influence; this can and will 
be done. Whig, Democrat, Bank, Tariff will soon become obsolete 
in our political vocabulary. Let the great question be—and it will 
be—shall natives or foreigners rule this country; in other words shall 
Abolitionists trample under foot the Constitution of this country, or 
shall we give it up to the Pope and James Burney,® to be remodelled 
or amended as such political and religious miscreants may think 
proper. Or shall we send for Daniel O’Connell to draft a new one and 
give us ‘‘an American Code of Laws’’? 

Listen, Sir, I beseech you to the voice of an humble individual. 
Pause before you oppose the Native party though many of them are 
Whigs. Much is expected from you; the powers of your mind are 
great; let your judgment have time to give them a proper direction 
and all will be well. I have been busy among the Natives of this 
City, New York, and Philadelphia; they will in due time write to you 
to ascertain your views on Nativeism and should they be what we 
expect, it will confirm us in our course and under your flag, the cause 
will triumph. Should you think differently a few more and myself 
may withdraw from the party, though I believe, as far as my judgment 
goes, the party will triumph. You, Americans, know nothing of 
European Roman Catholics. All the energies and all the powers of 
the Roman Church, have, for twenty years and upwards been em- 
ployed in trying to acquire ascendency in this country. During all 
that time I have been proclaiming the fact, but never until now, did 
even the people of New England believe me. During all that time 
I have been trying to obtain from our Government a Mission to 
Austria and other Catholic countries, with a view of laying before it 
the facts which would satisfy my fellow citizens, that I was right, but 
some one who understood intrigue better, defeated me. But, Sir, 
you never will know the intrigues of Catholic Europe through any 
other agent than myself. If the facts were before their eyes they could 
not recognize them. They are always shrouded in symbolics with 


% James G. Birney. 
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which Americans have no more acquaintance than they have with 
the ravings of the latter day saints. Had I a fortune, I would spend 
my days in travelling through Catholic countries with a view of 
evolving the schemes that are on foot for the overthrow of this 
Government; but I do not want that so much as I do the protection 
of this government, without which I could not travel in safety, even 
in cog. I tell you now, Sir, on the honour of a man, that when J 
departed from Ireland to this country as a Catholic Priest my instruc- 
tions were never to cease in trying to abolish Slavery and overthrow 
this heretical government, nor is there now in the United States a 
single Catholic priest or Bishop who is not engaged in the same work. 

Under all these circumstances I trust you will take some time to 
consider what party you will support. 


From B. Tucker * 


Wituramssure Va. Nov. 13, 1844. 

I beg that Mr. Calhoun will pardon the liberty J am taking. The 
importance of the subject of this letter must plead my excuse, as there 
is no other person to whom I could so properly present it. 

When the Missouri question was agitating the Union, I was an 
inhabitant of that State, holding a high judicial office, in intimate 
communication with the first men of the country, and exercising, in 
my own person and thro’ them, an extensive influence among the 
people. Having a large and fixed interest there, and animated by an 
ardent zeal for the rights of the States, and especially of the South, 
it was not less my inclination than my duty to study the subject, to 
endeavor to acquaint the people with their rights, to rouse them to 
resist the purposed wrong, and to bear an active part in the contro- 
versy. Of that affair then I may say “pars fui.” I did much of what 
was done, and was privy to all that was done by others, and fully 
understood the reasonings which prevailed with the people to assert 
and maintain their rights. 

They were these. 

By the Treaty of 1803, France, in ceding the Country to the United 
States had stipulated that the inhabitants should be admitted into the 
Union on the same footing with the other States, whenever they should 
be in condition for admission. Hence it was denied that Congress 
had the right to refuse admission to Missouri, because of a feature in 
her Constitution which was found in the Constitution of nearly half the 
existing States. 


% Judge Beverley Tucker, the author of The Partisan Leader, was professor of law in the College of William 
and Mary from 1834 until his death in 1857, and an influential writer of political and otheressays. He was 
a judge of the Circuit Court of Missouri, 1815-1830, 
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Moreover it was contended that all the other States had come into 
the Union as free sovereign and independent States; that Missouri 
had a right to be admitted on the same footing, which could not be, 
if any power out of Missouri should presume to dictate to her in the 
highest act of Sovereignty—the formation of her own Constitution. 

The idea that Missouri was already a Sovereign State was at first 
startling to men whose habits of thinking had been influenced by the 
tameness manifested by other new States. But it was corroborated 
by an appeal to the Constitution, which was a compact fully entered 
into by States fully established in all the rights and functions of Sov- 
ereignty. In inviting Missouri to make a Constitution for herself and 
to apply for admission into the Union, Congress had virtually and 
most effectually established her in a state of complete independence; 
because in no other state could she exercise that freedom of will nec- 
essary to a binding consent to the obligations imposed by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Had not the treaty then stipulated for 
her admission on the same footing with the other States, it would have 
made no difference. It was enoguh that she was to be admitted, as she 
could not possibly be admitted on any other footing. 

It is a striking instance of the authority of precedent, not only over 
the judgment, but over the feelings and conduct of men, that when the 
claim of Missouri for admission was first laid before Congress, these 
ideas were all overlooked; the thing passed sub silentio; and she was 
rejected without debate, and almost without thought. Her delegate 
wrote home that there was reason to believe that Congress wuld admit 
no more Slave States, and this letter was published without comment 
in a paper edited by Col. Benton. A fortnight passed away before a 
word appeared to assert the right of Missouri to decide that matter 
for herself. The reason was that they who afterwards led in the 
contest were in an obscure corner of the State attending a distant 
court. As soon as they reached St. Louis they drew their pens on 
behalf of Missouri, and strove to enlighten the minds of the people, 
to rouse their spirit, to check the influx of Yankeys, and to awaken the 
whole South to their common interest in the controversy. How they 
succeeded you know. An article embodying the ideas set forth above 
was published by myself, and is believed to have exercised a decisive 
influence on the minds of the People of Missouri. I enclosed a copy 
of it to Mr. Clay, to whom I was then a stranger, and he did me the 
honour to write me a long letter expressive of his approbation of my 
views. I afterwards had the satisfaction to find that they were adopted 
by our Southern friends, who saw that the very funamentals of the 
Constitution were involved in the controversy, and acting together 
as one man, in defense of the rights of the South and the Sovereignty 
of the States, drove the spoilers from their prey. 
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Meanwhile Missouri had organized her government, and was admin- 
istering it under her own laws. Her competency to do this was made 
a question before me by certain factionists. It was fully discussed by 
the whole bar, and decided to the satisfaction of the profession gener- 
ally, that she was and of right ought to be, and, from the necessity of 
the case must continue to be a Sovereign State and wntil Congress 
should admit her into the Union would be no otherwise connected 
with the U. S. than N. Carolina was connected with the other States 
until she adopted the constitution. The correctness of this opinion 
no one has ever presumed to question, tho’ many are, to this day 
interested todo so. Much property was then sacrificed under Execu- 
tions issued in the name of the State of Missouri, and not, as before 
in that of the U. S. which are utterly void if that decision was wrong. 

I have made this statement with a view to proposing to Mr. Calhoun 
the consideration of this question. Assuming that the whole of the 
Country between the Rio del Norte and the Mississippi was embraced 
in the cession made by France to the U. S. wherein does the situation 
of Texas now differ from that of Missouri then? Is Texas an inde- 
pendent State? So was Missouri. Did she become so by the recog- 
nition of the U. S.? So did Missouri. Is it to be said that in 1819 
the U. S. ceded Texas to Spain, in derogation of the rights of the 
people of Texas, and in disregard of the plighted faith of the U.S. to 
France? What is this plea but an attempt to take advantage of their 
own wrong? If the U. S. were bound to admit the people of Texas 
into the Union, they could not free themselves from this obligation 
by their own act. They wrongfully and faithlessly surrendered Texas 
to a foreign despot. The people of Texas shake off this yoke, and 
come again to the U. S. demanding the long deferred fulfilment of 
their pledge to France. Can any argument be framed to justify them 
in refusing this demand? 

This view of the subject is new, but not more so than was the same 
view when presented for the solution of the Missouri question. It 
satisfied the people then. Why not now? I have, of late, presented 
it to very intelligent and devoted partisans of Mr. Clay, who admit 
that they can see no answer to the argument. I offer it to Mr. 
Calhoun that if he think favorably of it it may be used for what it is 
worth by those who have to manage this important question. 

But it may not be enough that Mr. Clay and others of his school 
have said that Texas is part of Louisiana. Is there any other proof? 
There is, ample and precise proof in the French bureau of foreign 
affairs. About 1762 just before the cession of Louisiana by France 
to Spain the Rio del Norte was establisbed as the boundary by treaty. 
The subsequent cession made that treaty of no consequence, and it 
was forgotten. But mean time a copy had been furnished to the 
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vice-regal government of Mexico, where Branch Archer * told me, in 
1835, it had been seen by many parsons of his acquaintance during 
the connexion between Texas and Mexico. But Jos. M. White,® 
about the same time assured me that a copy of the article had been 
furnished him by the French Minister of foreign affairs. 

Now when France ceded to the U. S. ‘‘by the same boundaries by 
which Spain had ceded to her’ (these are the words) Spain having 
ceded to France ‘“‘by the same boundaries by which France had at 
first ceded to Spain,” France came under an obligation to furnish any 
evidence in her power to show what those boundaries were. She has 
it. It ought to have been demanded then. The very words show 
the existence of some known boundary, and France if properly called 
upon, is bound to produce, and will produce the treaty of boundary. 

But the Texas debt? It is properly the debt of the U. S. incurred 
by the Texans in defending themselves from dangers to which the 
bad faith of the U. S. had exposed them. It was as much the duty 
of the U.S. to defend Texas as Florida, and she has the same right to 
reimbursement of any expense incurred because of the default of the 
U.S. as the people of Florida. 

But what does Texas want but to have the debt securred? Let 
Texas be admitted to the Union, and the Texan auditor will ask no 
better security than a pledge of the nett revenue of the ports of Texas 
to the payment of the debt. Will this take a cent from the people of 
the U.S.? Certainly not. 

Knowing these things, soon after the battle of San Jacinto and 
the recognition of Texas by the U. S. I purchased lands and sent 
slaves there, nothing doubting the final reannexation. Were Mr. 
Clay, whose expressed opinions on this matter influenced me and 
so many others, now President of the U. S. and I should present a 
memorial demanding the assent of the U. S. to the application of 
Texas for admission, what answer could he make me? 

I have said that these thoughts are offered, to be used for what 
they are worth, by those to whom it belongs to adjust this important 
interest. But I have another object. My acquaintance with the 
subject, my deep interest in it, my knowledge of individuals in 
Texas, and the knowledge of me by many there from Missouri whom 
I never saw, seem to make it my duty to offer myself for a mission 
to Texas. Not now. At Mr. Tyler’s hands I would not receive 
it. As his minister I could have no weight. A private letter from 
Mr. Polk expressing his approbation of my person and views would 


® Branch T. Archer was born in Virginia in 1790 and died in Texas in 1856. He studied medicine in 
Philadelphia and was for some years a physician and politician in Virginia. In 1831 he moved to Texas 
and became a leader in the movements preliminary to revolution. He was a member of the first Congress 
of Texas, and secretary of war in Texas 1839-1842. 

88 Joseph M. White was born in Kentucky, but began the practice of law in Florida. He was elected as 
a Democratic Delegate to Congress 1825-1837. He died in St. Louis, Mo., 1839, 
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be far more efficacious for all purposes of usefulness, than any cre- 
dentials Mr. Tyler could give. I do bit offer this suggestion to 
Mr. Calhoun. If he approves of it, and the ideas set forth above, 
he will act upon it. If not he will take no notice of this letter, and 
this, like other attempts to serve my country will come to nothing. 
Mr. Calhoun will know to sympathise with one whose honorable 
ambition is condemned to that fate. He will not rank in the des- 
picable class cf office-hunters, one who sought none, when his most 
intimate friend was Secretary of State, and the Presidential chair was 
filled by one he had helped to place there. 

It would be folly to deny that in this matter I am not influenced 
by my own large interest in Texas. But it should be remembered 
that while this enhances my desire for justice to that country, it 
would decide me to leave the management of her interests to others, 
if, on full reflection, I did not feel assured of ability, as well as my 
disposition to advance the common interest both of Texas and the 
U.S. It is clearly best for me that the negotiation should be placed 
in the most competent hands. 

I do not presume to dictate the use Mr. Calhoun shall make of 
the ideas set forth in this letter. He will cast them from his mind, 
and me from his memory; or use both as he shall think best for the 
public good. With Mr. Polk I have no acquaintance, and cannot 
even claim the merit of a partisan. In the last election I did not 
even vote. I am a States Right man. No more—no less. My 
admiration of Mr. Clay could not reconcile me to his open renun- 
ciation of principles, of which he has sometimes seemed to think 
favorably, and I never have brought myself to support the authors 
of the Proclamation *® and force bill ® or their adherents. * * * 


From Francis Wharton 


PHILADELPHIA [Pa.], November 17th, 1844. 

My pear Sir, Paradoxical as it may appear to the old leaders, 
Pennsylvania would have been lost to Mr. Polk had it not been for 
the energetic action of the anti-tariff republicans. A very false game 
was played in the tariff districts. The tariff of 1842 was admitted 
to be perfect, and a question of fact was raised as to who passed it. 
That question was determined against us, as was very natural, in a 
majority of instances, and had the true state of the case been known 
better, the State would have been gone. In the northern tier of 
counties, however—where, by the way, several of the most influential 
men, who were brought up at the feet of old Judge Scott, profess to 


® Jackson’s nullification proclamation of Dec. 9, 1832. 
® Passed at the same time as the compromise tariff of 1833. 
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be your friends,—we gained largely, because we met the issue fairly. 
Your late letter, as published in the Mercury, went a great way to 
give to your friends, and to those who agree with you in opinion, 
energy in support of the republican nominations. 

The whig party is breaking up with a rapidity that justifies your 
prediction that when Mr. Clay was gone the party would dissolve. 
The great question is, where is it to go? The native American 
coalition has been fatal to both of the uniting elements; and the lead- 
ing Whigs here, Mr. Sargeant,®! particularly,—are backing out of 
nativeisin with all quickness. But it is the impression of many of 
the most discerning politicians that a coalition between Whiggery 
and Bentonism is by no means improbable. Whether you remain 
in the cabinet or return to the Senate, it is clear Mr. Benton will 
not brook your superior genius when supported by the more intimate 
relations you will bear to the administration. The Bentonites here 
say that Mr. Benton will not follow your lead. I suspect that Texas 
will be used again, as it has been already, to be held out to the country 
as the wedge which has produced the split which, in fact, has arisen 
from the political and personal jealousy of the chief intriguer. I only 
trust that the Texas negotiations will be conducted in such a way 
as to rob the mal-contents of much of their supposed strength. 

Would it be agreable to you for me to prepare an article for the 
Dem Review on the Texas treaty, as a diplomatic effort? I think 
the literary and diplomatic character of the correspondence has not 
been yet examined, and it seems to me that the unjust attacks on 
one or two of your letters require notice. If it should please you 
that such should be given, and if you can send me the papers con- 
nected with the treaty, I will be much honoured in exceuting the 
commission. My professional engagements are now rapidly increas- 
ing, but whatever I have, whether of time or labour, I most cheer- 
fully put at your feet. If there are any other literary points in which 
I can be of use to you, I hope you will give me your commands. 

Let me ask you, in your goodness, to let me know what is the 
situation of Judge King’s nomination before the Senate, and whether 
it is now so far out of the presidents hands as to make its withdrawal 
out of the question. Judge King is a man of consummate ability, 
and a lawyer of remarkable accomplishments, especially on the 
equity side. He is, by our peculiar system, the chancellor of the 
eastern district of Pa, as well as the presiding judge of an important 
common law court. Do let me press his claims upon your attention, 
as I am sure I can safely do, as he is already nominated, and only 
waits confirmation. He has saved us lately, by his manly and bold 


1 John Sergeant, of Pennsylvania, was candidate for the Vice Presidency with Henry Clay for the Presi- 
dency 02 the national Republican ticket of 1832, 
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conduct during our late melancholy disturbances, from much danger; 
and I cannot but believe that he will be an ornament to the Supreme 
bench. It is a matter of great importance to the bar here that a 
satisfactory judge should fill the vacant seat, and I am sure you excuse 
my importunity. Judge King is with us in politics. 

Let me know whether I may be of service to you about the Texas 
correspondence, as I will be able, before the Jany. term sets in, to put 


it to press. 


From Wilson Lumpkin 


ATHENS [Ga.,] Nov. 18th 1844. 

My pear Sir I have my full share of gratification in the result of 
the late Presidential election. But much remains yet to be accom- 
plished, before the strife between the Tax payers and Tax consumers 
are settled and adjusted. 

I discover already, that the Old Office Seeking faction are in the field, 
and unless the Patriotic portion of the Republican Party are on the 
alert, they, the selfish, will do mischief, and destroy the harmony of 
the friends of the President Elect. 

A great effort will be made, by the faction, or clique to whom I 
refer, to gain a controuling influence in the New Administration. 
And as one means to accomplish their object, they are disposed to 
detract from your merit. I felt it my duty to say this much to you, 
on hearing of some of the expressions of Cobb ® (re-elected from this 
Dist. to Congress) who was so devoted to Mr. Van Buren and the 
Globe, that he very reluctantly, was forced into the support of 
Mr. Polk. 

They have no specific charges against you, but deal in loose say- 
ings, intended to disparage. As soon as the Members of Congress 
begin to arrive at Washington, the faction to which I allude, will 
commence their work of mischief, and covertly, if not openly sow the 
seeds of strife and discord amongst the dominant party. Unfortu- 
nately we have in our ranks spoilsmen, whose only object is the loaves 
and fishes—pilage and plunder. May God in His mercy, deliver the 
Country from the Controul of Selfish and bad men. Every true 
patriot who may be at Washington, should be on the alert. The 
destiny of the coming administration, and the prosperity of the 
Country, depends mainly on the events of a few weeks to come. 

My solicitude and anxiety will not cease, until I see the complexion 
of the New Administration. I have great confidence in Mr. Polk, 
but I foresee the difficulties, with which he will be surrounded. 


# Howell Cobb, of Georgia, was a Democratic Member of the House of Representatives, 1845-1851, 
1855-1857; governor, 1851-1853; Secretary of the Treasury, 1857-1860, 
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From H. M. Solomon 


New York IN. Y.,] Nov. 28, 1844 
Dear Sir 
* * * * * * * 

In respect to personal political matters I have attached to this a 
paper cut from a morning journal—see further in our New York 
Aurora which daily gives further and more proof of the duplicity and 
venality of Northern Van B. democrats. 

Of this fact I can assure [you] once more that had Van B been up 
he would have lost this state by scores of thousands. But still with 
the fact well known to them He and his friends were determined 
that no prominent man like yourself, Cass, or Johnson should be 
put up, fearing they could be elected and their official influence cease. 
Having opposed all of these they contrived to place Polk as the 
candidate whose vicinity to Genl. Jackson gave them a hope that if 
chance elected him they could continue to act some part of their 
drama. In which object ’tis said that Butler ® visited the parties 
months before, as Cambreleng “ and Van B. did with Crawford ® 
on a former day to elect Jackson on condition of stifling Mr. Calhoun. 

Whether they have gained their object time will shew. But who 
dare deny that they are uniformly opposed to all men of good prin- 
ciples. Already they claim the next nomination for Mr. Wright 
whom I think would disappoint them after all if he were to become 
President. It is probable he will ruffle them a little too, now he is 
the elected Governor. Benton is a man truly of their gang, 


From W. R. King ® 


Paris [France,] Nov. 29, 1844 

My Dear Sir I have just received the gratifying intelligence 
that New York, Virginia, and Pennsylvania have cast their vote for 
Polk and Dallas. This must render the triumph of the Democracy 
certain; saves us from the dictatoral rule of Harry of the West, and 
insures as I hope and believe the prosperity of our country. To 
insure this last however, it is of the utmost importance that Col. 
Polk should surround himself with able counsellors. You will I 
trust continue in the State Department, and use your influence: to 


93 henuatis F. Date: 6 of New York, was Attorney General under Jackson and Van Buren, 1833-1838. 

% Churchill C. Cambreleng was a merchant of New York and a Democratic leader in the city; Member 
of the House of Representatives, 1821-1839; minister to Russia, appointed by Van Buren, 1840-41. 

% William H. Crawford, of Georgia, was Senator, 1807-1813; Secretary of the Treasury, 1816-1825; de- 
feated as a candidate for the Presidency in 1824; judge of the Northern Circuit Court of Georgia, 1827-1834. 

% William Rufus King, of North Carolina, was a Democratic Member of the House of Representatives, 
1811-1816; moved to Alabama and was a Senator from that State, 1819-1844; minister to France, 1844-1846; 
again Senator, 1848-1853; elected Vice President of the United States in 1852; died 1853. 
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keep down all ultraism, to cause the administration to be national, 
not sectional. If this is done, Whiggery can never raise its head 
again. The news of Col. Polks election has created no little excite- 
ment in England; and the papers, particularly the Times, has a long 
article abusive of the Democratic Party, and speculating freely on the 
prospect of a war with the United States on the Texas question. 
Here all is quiet; I saw Mr. Guizot ” yesterday, having dined with 
him, and from his conversation have no reason to believe that the 
views of this Government have, or will undergo any change on that 
subject. Mr. Guizot seemed to be rather pleased at Col. Polks 
election as it held out a prospect of a modification of the Tariff, 
which would be favorable to the commerce of France; which I did 
not fail to impress upon him; adding should we reduce our duties, we 
shall expect the French Government to adopt a similar policy. To 
which he replied take the first step, and we will follow suit. Since 
I have been in Paris I have had an opportunity of becoming inti- 
mately acquainted with Mr. Wheaton our Minister at Berlin, and I 
have come to the conclusion that he is decidedly one of the ablest of 
our diplomatic agents. His long experience and great industry 
peculiarly fit him for a representative of his country abroad. Jeni- 
fer *® will I suppose ask for his recall; in that event would it not be 
well to transfer Mr. Wheaton to that Court. I take the liberty to 
make the suggestion, because I really think the public interest would 
be promoted by it. Of that however you and the President are the 
best Judges: and I must ask pardon for having made it. 


From Sam R. Thurston! 


Brunswick [Me.,] Dec. 2d 1844 

Dear Sir: You will recognise, from my signature, that I am the per- 
son who addressed you a note, a year or two since, enquiring after 
some of your confidential friends with whom I could safely correspond. 
Without any preamble, you will allow me to say, that there was a 
strong push made in this State in your favor, but in this State, as in 
most others, the systematic organization of the old office holders, 
under Mr. Van Buren, was effectual in packing caucuses, and carrying 
the delegates to the national convention in his favor. Without 


Francois Pierre Guillaume Guizot, the French historian, orator and statesman, was at this time the 
master spirit of the French ministry; he was Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

% Daniel Jenifer was a Whig Representative from Maryland, 1831-1833, 1835-1841; minister to Austria, 
1841-1845. 

1 Samuel Royal Thurston was born in Monmouth, Me., 1816; attended Wesleyan Seminary, Readfield, 
Me., Dartmouth College, and graduated from Bowdoin College in 1843; studied law and began practice in 
Brunswick, Me.; moved to Burlington, Iowa, in 1845, where he practiced law and became editor of the 
Iowa Gazette; in 1849 he moved to Oregun City, Oreg., and was elected as a Democratic Delegate to Con- 
gress, 1849-1851. 
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stopping to trace the history of those times further, I am frank and 
happy to say, that Mr. Van Buren got thrown off the track; and why 
I am so is, that if nominated, he could not in any event have been 
elected. The more immediate cause of his overthrow, when he had 
so nearly attained a renomination, was, as no one knows better than 
yourself, his remarkable and unexpected position upon the re-annexa- 
tion of Texas. I think I have the honor (for honor I call it to be in 
favor of any step which would promote the glory of my country) of 
being the first man in this State who came out in print in favor of this 
important move. And when the veteran Richie, in revolt from Mr. 
Van Burens ranks, sent his thunders over the union, and the Eastern 
Argus of Me, conducted by one of Mr. V B’s office holders, came out 
and informed Mr. Richie, that there was no man in this quarter in 
favor of immediate annexation, and that no man in favor of it could 
carry this State for President, I immediately drew up a pef[ti]tion 
praying the immediate ratification of your Treaty with Texas, and in 
one hour, in this little village, procured the signatures of 50 or 60 
good and substantial names and forward[ed] the petition to Wash- 
‘ington. 

It would be idle for me to apprise you, how the Whigs of the North 
have made, and did make this question, their formost engine of War 
in the late campayn, in this State, and for the reason that there are, 
in Me, quite a large number of Abolitionists. We were pushed hard 
and we metitlikemen. And I think I know some what of the feelings 
of the people in Maine upon this question. For, every day, except 
Sunday, for the 3 or 4 weeks next previous to the Sept Election, when 
our great battle was fought, I addressed the people from four to 
seven hours pr. day, and in every case, the Whigs made the question 
of Texas their hobby horse to ride over the Democracy. The brilliant 
result of the battle in Maine, you know Me. is for re-annexation, 
immediate and unconditional; and no influence can make her other- 
wise. Therefore, now that the great battle has been fought upon this 
ground, and the whole country has spoken in its favor, the enquiry is 
now being made, if something is not to be done about Texas. I 
therefore write to you, with as much frankness, as tho’ I had enjoyed 
your acquaintance for years, and remind you, that no step of yours 
could be more acceptable to the Democracy, than to take a high 
handed, honorable, but an energetic course upon this subject. We 
always have to lay our plans according to the means we have. Now 
if any step made in the path of duty, could bring over such a rash 
(certainly rash in this particular if no other) man as Mr. Benton, why it 
should be made. Depend upon it, Sir, let Texas once be annexed, 
and he who effects it will live always in the hearts of his countrymen. 
I will not, cannot, suggest ways and means to you of effecting this, 
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but you must allow me, neverthe less, to exhort you to bring it about, 
if it is within the reach of honorable possibilities. One thing, however, 
allow me to say. It would be good policy, in all correspondence 
which may come to the public eye, to advocate it as a great national 
question, and not as being about to be, in the event of its success, 
more favorable to one section than another. If this be a fact, it can 
be made known to those particular sections, through other channels. 
Also it would be policy not to advocate it on the ground that it would 
make secure Southern Slavery. Ifit would, that can be made known 
through other channels. You cannot look upon the abolition move 
with more disgust than I do, but we have to survey the lay of the land 
after all, in counting the Presidential Electors. My sheet is failing 
me. I could hope you will be Mr. Polk’s Secretary, for the safety of 
this question at least. Prudence would forbid me to ask any reply 
to this note. But if at any time, you would like to know the tide of 
popular feeling on this or any other question, let a confidential 
[friend] of yours address the enquiry, and you shall be correctly 
informed. * * * 


From H. M. Judge ? 


Tuscatoosa [AtA.,] 6th Deer. 1844 

Dear Sir It gives me pleasure to inform you, that after an arduous 
struggle, it is settled that your friend D. H. Lewis is to retain his 
seat for the unexpired term of Col. King.’ 

The opposition came from the old friends of Mr Van Buren, 
assisted by the Whig members en masse. The former regard you as 
the destroyer of Mr Van Buren and the latter think, that you decided 
the late controversy for the presidency in favor of Mr Polk. 

The opposition used the name of Col. King, supposing that his 
aspirations to the Vice-presidency, would ensure permanent opposi- 
tion on his part, to yourself. An old letter of his, written from Paris, 
when he supposed that Mr Clay would be elected, expressing a desire 
to return to the Senate, was the pretext under which his name was 
introduced. A caucus was held last night to settle the conflicting 
claims of the candidates, at which Lewis received nearly nine tenths of 
the party over Col. King and Mr. David Hubbard his two opponents 
for the seat. The election will take place in a few days at farthest. 
Your friends hail this result, as a demonstration in favor of your 
peculiar views, over those in our party, who differ with you. The 
Whigs and malcontent democrats regard it in the same light. 


1 Hilliard M. Judge was a supporter of Calhoun in Alabama. 

§ Dixon H. Lewis, of Alabama, served in Congress as a State Rights Democrat, 1829-1844, when he re- 
signed; appointed and subsequently elected Senator to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of William 
R. King, and served from 1844 to his death in 1848. King resigned from the Senate in 1844 to become minis- 
ter to Frances 
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We expect also, unless policy forbids it, to place a States right 
man, in the gubernatorial chair.65 The Northern part of the State 
claim the right from custom, to fill the chair and are presenting two 
very unworthy candidates to us, neither of whom we will take, unless 
absolutely necessary to preserve harmony in the party. 

The Whigs are unrelenting in their hostility to you, and regard 
the whole South as swept away from Mr Clay, through your influence. 
I hope this will subside after the first burst of disappointment, as there 
are still many in their ranks, entertaining opinions not foreign to 
our own, on the subject of the tariff and on the annexation of Texas. 

There is a great deal of speculation on the subject of the Cabinet 
to the next administration. The Whigs and ‘“‘Hunkers” are exceed- 
ingly anxious to have your place filled by Buchanan or some one 
entertaining views hostile to the ‘“‘Chivalry,” as they are pleased 
to denominate those entertaining opinions in common with yourself. 

* * * * * * * 


From Duff Green 


WasuHinetTon (Texas) Decr. 13th. 1844 

My pear Sir I enclose you a letter for Mrs. Green, which I will 
thank you to send to her. 

By an act of the Texan Congress, merchandise imported in American 
vessels, pays a discriminating duty of five per cent. This has cut 
off the greater part of the trade with the United States. 

I have made a personal interest which will I believe cause this act 
to be repealed, altho there is a disposition on the part of many to 
use every pretext to annoy the United States, by angry legislation. 
Some because they believe that it will promote annexation and others 
because they believe that it is the interest of Texas to give a prefer- 
ence to European trade, under a notion that the interests of Texas 
and the Southern states are opposed. 

I believe that the United States should not postpone the question 
of annexation beyond the nezt session of Congress and I can see 
many reasons why it should not take place sooner. Indeed it cannot 
take place sooner except by a joint resolution or act, authorizing the 
admission of Texas, as a new state, and that cannot be consummated 
before the nezt session. It is our interest that the Texas question 
shall constitute an element in the reorganization of parties. 


4 Joshua L. Martin was elected governor to succeed Benjamin Fitzpatrick, who had been governor for 4 
years. Martin was a Democratic Member of the House of Representatives, 1835-1839; he practiced law in 
Athens, Limeston County, on the northern border of Alabama, 
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From W. B. Seabrook 


Episto Isuanp [S. C.,] Dec. 16th 1844 

My Dear Sir, With the result of the gubernatorial election you 
have long since been acquainted. To the decision of the representa- 
tives of the people I bow with submission, but against the means 
adopted to elevate the incumbent I do solemnly protest. Unfounded 
charges, log-rolling, the untiring labours of interested individuals, 
inactivity on the part of my friends, and above all, money, profusely 
expended, were the agents that discomfitted me, and put another into 
office. The citizens of South Carolina would be astounded at the 
information which it is in the power of hundreds to impart in reference 
to this matter. By bank accommodations to the country merchants, 
they were released from their present embarrassment, and for this 
favor conferred, they used the most zealous efforts to induce the 
members from their sections of the State to support Aiken. I will 
not however particularize. The recital would disgust you, if it do 
not create despair for the future welfare of So. Ca. In 24 hours 
after the election, the ‘“‘South Carolinian”’ was in the hands of the 
new party, under the editorship of Summer of Newberry, one of the 
governor’s aids. The Charleston Patriot too has been purchased, 
and for the Mercury a bid had been made by B. Carroll. Whether 
he be a friend of Aiken or not I cannot inform you. Thus in sub- 
sidizing the press they hope to consummate their real object. Rhett 
and Elmore are to be trampled under foot, and Pickens, the acknowl- 
edged leader of the Aiken party, is to go to the U. S. Senate. Let 
me in passing assure you, that So. Ca. has at last recorded on the 
journals of the Legislature (in her selection for Governor) her sub- 
mission to the Federal aggression. All hopes of resistance to the 
black tariff are at an end. We must forever wear the yoke which 
Boyce and his moneyed associates of Charleston has fastened on our 
necks. ’Tis true before I left Columbia a reaction had taken place 
and very many were regretting the course they had unwittingly 
taken. As far as my information goes, and it is extensive, but one 
feeling, and that of indignation, has been expressed by the people. 
Even the old Univfersity] men, among them Dr. Dickson, declare 
that the state is disgraced by putting the executive power into the 


hands of Aiken 


* * * * * * * 


From J. S. Barbour 


Catatpa [Va.,] Dee 18th 1844. 
My Dear Sir, I thank you for your letter of the 15th. My son 
James will have reached you before this. 


6 B. R. Carroll was an attorney in Charleston, S.C. He was the compiler and editor of Historical Col- 
lections of South Carolina, in 2 volumes, published in 1836. 
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I am thoroughly of the opinion you advanced that Mr Tazewell ’ 
will have great weight with Mr Polk. I Jearn that an effort is mak- 
ing to urge Stevenson ® to your extrusion. I do not believe in this. 
He wd gladly come in as a subordinate Secretary. I have Mr. 
Ritchie’s pledge to stand to you. He is a man of honour whatever 
you may hear to the contrary. And if he were not I have satisfied him 
that your remaining in the Cabinet is indispensable to the ascendency of 
the party in this State. Here, Wright and Benton and McDowell, etc., 
are utterly powerless. You are strong. The slightest intimation to 
the public ear that ‘‘old Hunkerism”’ is to prevail, and it is the death 
warrant of the Democracy. We have a recognizance (with abundant 
security) so far as Virginia is concerned, that your stay in the Cabinet 
will be demanded by all her power. Because it is indispensable to 
the interest of every branch of the Democracy. We have the power of 
controul; for with the exception of Smith, there is not a friend of 
yours known to me, who desires, or expects or wd. take any part of 
the spoils. They want nothing, but a fair honest and faithful 
administration of the Govt. on the principles upon which the late 
battle was fought and won. I think the spirit which prevails in 
Virginia, and the interests, whose peril make up our guaranty, exist 
also to some extent, and like effect and tendency, in Georgia and 
Alabama. 

This view of the subject, properly urged upon the party, is sover- 
eign in its omnipotence and so it will be with Polk. They dare not 
touch a hair of your head. And it is this view, which exerts a master’s 
sway over them all. Before the sun sets, I will write Ritchie again, 
but I have the best reason to think that with him, all is right. 

Do you know Judge Bagley of this State? I do not know him. 
But from all that I know of him through others I have a very high 
opinion of him. 

The difficulty with Mr. Tazewell is to rouse him to service—an 
inertion, consequent on age, with most men; and to which there is a 
natural proclivity with him, at all times; defies every attempt to 
stimulate him into active [?] life. I would rather write him direct, 
than ask the interference of any Richmond friend. The incidents 
that carried his election for the office of Govr a few years past, and 
my agency in them, created kind relations between us, that have 
been confirmed since then, rather than weakened. 


* * * * * * 


1? Littleton Waller Tazewell was born in Virginia in 1774; Democratic Member of the House of Represen- 
tatives, 1800-1801; Senator, 1824-1832; governor, 1834-1836. 

§ Andrew Stevenson, of Virginia, was a Democratic Member of the House of Representatives 1823-1834; 
Speaker of the House, 1827-1834; minister to Great Britain, 1836-1841. 
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From John Beard 


NEWMANSVILLE, E. Fuoripa, Dec. 20th, 1844. 

Dear Sir, Aware that a multiplicity of important subjects 
claims your attention it is with much reluctance that I encroach 
upon your time. And the only apology I can in truth offer is my 
confidence in your minute acquaintance with all that pertains to 
every great interest in the country, and especially that one so vital 
to the peace and prosperity of the South. 

Under the belief that Iowa will ere long apply to be admitted into 
the confederacy as a State, many entertain the opinion that Florida 
should make a similar application at the same time. Hitherto I have 
thought that the prosperity of Florida would be promoted most by 
her continuing a Territory until she shall have recovered from the 
effects of the war, and shall have made greater advances in popula- 
tion, in wealth, and in those qualities so essential to wise self-govern- 
ment: and that then both her own local interests, and the policy of 
the whole South, would recommend the formation of two States out 
of her extensive Territory. Nevertheless if this scheme be hopeless, 
and the policy of the South requires that Florida should be brought 
in with Iowa, I would cheerfully submit to the burdens incident to 
such a change; but would wish that the act of admission might con- 
tain a provision for her future division, on some contingency not 
too improbable or remote. Feeling deeply interested in this matter 
both as a Floridian and a Southerner I would feel gratified to have 
your view of it. 

Is it important to Florida to be admitted now? Would she, by 
postponing her admission, risk the loss of any advantages? 

Would she not, by coming in as one State hazard the chance of a 
future division? 

Is it important to the slave-holding States that Florida should be 
admitted now even at the hazard of a future division? 

This subject is one of pressing importance to Florida, and, I think, 
to the whole South. I confess I entertain doubts as to our proper 
course which may be removed by one who has looked over the whole 
ground. 

I trust it is unnecessary to assure you, Sir, that, if you have leisure 
and the inclination to write to me in regard to it, no improper use 
will be made of what you may communicate. 


From Duff Green 


Wasuineton Texas, 20th Decr 1844 
My pear Sir Capt. Elliot ®* reached here last night. He speaks 
in the most open manner against annexation, and promises that if 


§ Charles Elliot was the only chargé sent by Great Britain to Texas; his letter of credence was dated 
June 28, 1842; he reached Texas in August, and remained till the eve of annexation. 
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Texas will give a pledge against annexation England will obtain an 
acknowledgement by Mexico of the Independence of Texas. He 
told me that a friend of his direct from Lexington, had said to him 
that he had heard Mr. Clay say that Mr. Wright is to be Mr. Polk’s 
Sec. State. This argues that the Whigs will unite with Benton in 
drafting a resolution or bill for annexation which Texas will reject 
and thus defeat annexation. A friend from Galveston tells me that 
letters had been received there, stating that Mr. Crittenden ” had 
said that the question must be settled and that he would vote for 
annexation. 

It will be impossible to carry the question here clogged with either 
of Mr. Benton’s conditions," and the public mind should be informed 
on the plan of the new coalition. It is to drive S. Carolina into 
nullification that the next Presidential election may turn on that 
issue. All the elements of opposition will combine against you and 
among them Mr. Tyler. I see that he has planted Doctor Miller in 
the Post office, for which he is utterly incompetent and he will 
devote the whole patronage of the department to build up a Tyler 
party. 

Nine tenths, aye 99 of every 100 here are for annexation. You 
need not fear one years delay; if Benton’s influence does get a bill 
through the Senate containing any obnoxious features, amend it in 
the House and throw the odium of defeating it on the Senate. 


From Burton Craige 


LincotnTon (N. C.), Dec. 23rd, 1844. 

Dear Sir 

* * * * * * * 

The result of the vote on the 21st rule in the Ho. of Reps., makes 
us all feel rather gloomy as to the future prospects of the South. 
We fear the agitation of the subject of slavery by the Northern 
fanatics sustained as they are by some few [of] the South, will even- 
tuate in a dissolution of the Union. 

I see Benton is again likely to oppose serious obstacles to the 
annexation of Texas.* Can nothing be done to drive him from his 
course of madness and folly? Will he permit his feelings, his per- 
sonal feelings, to govern his conduct upon this all important measure 


10 John J. Crittenden was Senator from Kentucky, 1817-1819, 1835-1841; Attorney General under Harri- 
son, 1841; Senator again, filling the vacancy caused by the resignation of Henry Clay, 1842-1848; Governor, 
1848-1850; Attorney General under Fillmore, 1850-1853; Senator, 1855-1861; elected as a Unionist to the 
House of Representatives, 1861-1863; died 1863. 

11 See Benton’s Thirty Years’ View, p. 619 ff. Also Appendix to Congressional Globe for Twenty- 
eighth Congress, first session, June 15, 1844, p. 611. 

12 Burton Francis Craige, of North Carolina, was a Democratic Member of the House of Representatives 
1853-1861. 

13 See Theodore Roosevelt’s Thomas Hart Benton, pp. 299-317. 
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for the South and West? Will he lend himself to the abolitionists 
to aid them in defeating a measure upon the success of which rests 
the future safety of his own constituents? 

I for one begin to despair of ever seeing any legislation by the 
national congress for the benefit of the slaveholding part of the 
Confederacy, and for one I am ready to go with our old state rights 
friends for any effective action that will bring the majority in Con- 
gress to their senses. I am utterly opposed idly to sit by and daily 
see nothing but insult added to oppression. I had hoped, fondly 
hoped, that much would be gained by the late triumph of the Demo- 
cratic party, but the vote upon the 21st rule has left me but little 
room for further hope. 

* * * * * * 


From A. J. Donelson 


New Orteans, [La,] December 28, 1844. 


My Dr Sir, The boat is not yet off, and leaves me a moment to say 
to you in addition to my last private letter, that I am satisfied the 
Whigs are becoming afraid of the responsibility of a further post- 
ponement of the measure of annexation. 

A Gentleman of extensive business connections here and of much 
influence in Tennessee, has recently written a letter to Mr. Foster" of 
the Senate, in which he urges him to give up opposition to Texas, and 
take the measure of immediate annexation. He says Foster will not 
be a candidate for reelection to the Senate, but will be the candidate 
for his party in Tennessee to succeed Gov. Jones," and he will be made 
to understand that he cannot be so used unless he now goes for Texas. 
My belief is that the Tennessee votes in the Senate may be counted 
in favor of the measure. 

I mention this that you may not too readily yield any essential 
feature of the bill for the purpose of securing its passage. I know not 
what further instruction you may send me, but if I see that a new 
expression on the part of the Congress of Texas can be of avail in 
strengthening the true friends of the measure in our congress, I shall 
endeavor to profit by it promptly. 

I do not think it worth while to send you the newspaper accounts 
which are just received of the overthrow of Santa Anna. I told 
Genl Green that this would be the effect of his attempt to dissolve the 


1% Ephriam Hubbard Foster, of Tennessee, was private secretary to Gen. Andrew Jackson, 1813-1815; 
served in both branches of the State legislature; appointed as Whig to the Senate, 1838-1839; reelected, but 
declined to serve, not wishing to obey instructions given by the State legislature; reelected to the Senate to 
fill the vacancy and served, 1843-1845; defeated as Whig candidate for governor in 1845. 

18 James C. Jones was a Whig Governor of Tennessee, 1841-1845; Aaron V. Brown was a Democratic 


Governor, 1845-1847. 
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chambers, but Green had so poor an opinion of the public morals of 
the country, that he still believed Santa Anna would be sustained. 

Parades you are aware reproaches Santa Anna with cowardice 
and treachery in not pushing the war against Texas. Whatever 
Parades may say or threaten on that subject, my impression is that 
the moment of his success will be the true one, for obtaining a dis- 
claimer of the orders given to Wall, and if the British influence is not 
in the way there will now be a general assent to the cessation of hos- 
tilities preparatory to the adjustment of boundary with us, and a 
formal acquiescence in the measure of annexation. 

But the main point is the passage of the bill with our Congress. 
This done, all other trouble on the subject ceases, and Mexico will 
soon see that whilst she has done us injustice heretofore, there is no 
hope in the future for her except what may be based on our friendship 


and protection. 
* * * * * * * 


From Eustis Prescott 


New Orteans, [La.,] 4th Jany 1845 

Dear Sir: Altho I am aware that you must be at this moment 
much engrossed with public affairs, still you doubtless think of your 
Cotton interest, and it is on that subject principally that I have now 
ventured to intrude upon you. “The rapid decline in price within 
two months in Liverpool has awakened the South from a sleep of 
security which had nearly proved fatal to the Cotton growers, but it 
is not too late—a remedy can be provided; overproduction, the cause 
of all their disasters can be arrested, but to do so, the pen of a power- 
ful and influentual mind must be exerted, and from no man in the 
country can a plan emanate which will command the attention of 
those interested so fully as from yourself. I do hope therefore that 
you will find time to suggest some plan by which the apprehended 
evil may be averted. 

In tbis section a great reformation ought to take place in many 
things—first, the Planter should make his own food, which he does 
not now do; then, all the clothing possible for his negroes; next, it 
has occurred to me that a limitation of hours for work might be 
introduced, say nine hours. This would reduce the production in a 
small degree, but there must be something more, and I feel that my 
mind is not sufficiently capacious and that I have not sufficient 
knowledge of the subject to suggest it. I think that an overestimate 
of the present crop is made, from my information I doubt whether it 


16 Mariano Paredes y Arrillaga was a Mexican general who led the revolution against Herrera, and after 
an overthrow of the latter was elected President ad interim, Jan. 3, 1846, serving until July 28, when he was 
forced to resign. 
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will reach 2,250,000 bales, and many Planters will keep back their 
crops at the present price 4% cts for good middlings. Indeed if a 
half million of bales could be held in this country for six months it 
would enhance the value in Europe at least one cent, perhaps more 
per lb. Southern interests ought to be represented in Liverpool, and 
I have the vanity to believe that if the Executive had conferred the 
consulship upon me, it would have been in my power to have obtained 
much valuable information, and such as an old practical Merchant is 
more likely to discover than persons of other occupations. 

I have placed my business here in such a position that I can leave 
it on very short notice, if my services can be made available to the 
Government in a position sufficiently lucrative, and respectable, and 
indeed, if encouraged by you, I will be an applicant to Mr. Polk, 
after his inauguration, for the Consulship at Liverpool or Havre, but 
should prefer the former, as I could there be more useful to my 
Southern friends. 

Our Legislature commences its session on Monday and an effort 
will be made to induce them (altho a Whig majority) to pass resolu- 
tions instructing our Senators to vote for the annexation of Texas. 
We however entertain strong hopes that after the receipt of the late 
news from Mexico, that you will be able to carry the measure thro 
Congress on 8th Januy. 

Genl Terrell ’ was in the city several days en route to France and 
England on a special mission. I had several conversations with him, 
he avowed himself strenuously opposed to annexation, but acknowl- 
edged that nine tenths of the people of Texas were in favor of it. 
Major Donaldson * (whom I also had the pleasure of conversing with 
on the subject) is of the same opinion, but fears that if postponed 
again, the people will be discouraged and form foreign alliances from 
which it will be difficult to recede. The people of Louisiana are 
heartily with you. 

You may possibly have discovered that we have succeeded in 
uniting the two Democratic morning [?] papers, and I beg leave to 
recommend the “Jeffersonian Republican” to the Department for 
any advertising they may be enabled to bestow. The Editors and 
Proprietors are our friends, and when the time arrives, we can com- 


mand its columns. ... 


17 Gen. George W. Terrell was sent from Texas as chargé d’affaires at Paris. He later wrote home com- 
plaining of ‘‘discourteous” treatment and “insulting neglect”’ on the part of the French Government. 
See G. P. Garrison’s Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, American Historical Association 
Reports for 1908, Vol. II, index. 

18 A, J. Donelson. 
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From R. R. Hunter 


New York [N. Y.,] Jany. 14th 1845. 

Dear Sir It is now openly asserted and generally believed here, 
that an agreement has been entered into between Clay and Van 
Buren to the effect that their friends in Congress shall unite in 
opposition to the annexation of Texas in order to defeat it, and the 
late movements of certain individuals in the interest of Van Buren 
here and in Albany are well calculated to confirm that belief. 

It appears that Van Buren was the first mover of this plan, to 
form a coalition of Whigs, Van Burenites, and abolitionists in order 
to vanquish you on the Texas question; and I am somewhat apprehen- 
sive that Silas Wright will allow himself unwittingly to be used by 
Van Buren as an instrument for the accomplishment of this base 
design. 

I presume you have seen a very sneering Commentary which 
appeared a few days ago Editorially in the ‘‘Evening Post” on the 
late letter of Genl. Jackson to ‘‘Blair.”” The article is intended and 
well calculated to ridicule Genl. Jackson and destroy the effect of 
his letter with the public to the great injury of the cause of annexa- 
tion, for who can refute a sneer? or sufficiently expose the disparaging 
insinuations which a newspaper writer may crowd into an article. 

The information I received from Albany today leads me to believe 
that Van Buren procured the introduction of the Resolutions relative 
to Texas, by Genl. Clarke in the Senate last week, for the purpose of 
defeating their passage, and in relation to this subject and the appoint- 
ment of two United States Senators, Silas Wright is playing a part 
which his great partiality for Van Buren, prevents him from dis- 
cerning the danger into which it will lead him. 

P.S. Our mutual friend Wm. Lynn Brown, Esqr. of Philadelphia 
is about to proceed to Washington, and will communicate to you 
some private information from me which may serve your interest 
as well as mine. 


From Mark A. Cooper 


Mowunt Horr Murray Co Geo 15th Jany ’46. 

Dear Sir After some weeks absence from home I had the satis- 
faction on my return to receive your letter in reply to mine dated at 
Athens. In regard to the vacancy in the Marine Corps, Dr. Daniel 
was my informant. He has been misled by supposing that the 
Lieutenant who died belonged to that Corps. 

I am pleased to hear you say Carolina and Georgia are one, express- 
ing a hope also that they may remain one. If your friends in Georgia 
can have influence to effect it, it shall be so. And for this purpose 
they are endeavoring to fortify. They look to you as the only sure 
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reliance, to establish the ascendency of Democratic Faith, by Repub- 
lican Acts. To realize their expectations so far as Georgia is con- 


cerned they must strive to strengthen themselves. 
* * * * * * * 


From William Crump 


Krinaston, Jamaica Jany. 16th, 1845 

[Dear Sir:] You will doubtless be somewhat surprised to be 
informed that Mr. Bryan the chargé d’affairs to Para [?] and myself 
are here at this date. We arrived here on the 19th of Decr. last, 
four days after the British mail packet had left this port for Chagres. 
There has been no mail from this to Chagres since that date. Owing 
to some new arrangements entered into at that time by the mail 
agent here, the Liffry a new vessel will take her departure with the 
mail this forenoon for Chagres, going by Carthegena and St. Martha. 
Mr. B. and myself have taken passage in her. Two days after we 
arrived here we received a polite note of invitation from Lord Elgin 
the Govr. of the Island to spend three days with him at Spanish 
town at the Queens House, twelve miles from Kingston. We ac- 
cepted his invitation and spent our time there most agreably. His 
Lordship is a plain and agreeable gentleman, and seemed to take 
great pleasure in conversing on agricultural subjects. He has estab- 
lished several agricultural societys, as he informed me, in the Island 
since he came out to take charge of the government. 

The condition of this once productive Isle has undergone many 
sad and disastrous changes, within the last few years. The fine fer- 
tile sugar and coffee estates that once produced their proprietors 
lordly annual incomes have become unproductive, and in some 
instances are abandoned to the wild bore and the reptiles of the 
Island. In my excursions into the mountains I have seen large quan- 
tities of cain and occasion{[ally] coffee fields nearly abandoned and 
the rich products actually rotting on the ground for the want of 
labour to gather them. ‘Thousands of the negroes cannot be prvailed 
on to labour but for very short periods at any price, and then but 
for a few days at a time. I have seen one of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s estates, that contains twelve miles square, that was said to 
be the most productive estate in this vicinity, the superintendent of 
which informed me that it formally produced a net income of forty 
thousand dollars a year to its proprietor, that at this time it did not 
pay expenses, and he was making arrangements to convert it into a 
stock farm. 

I have been informed by all of the more intelligent gentlemen here 
with whom I have conversed on the subject, that the present pros- 
trated condition of this rich and productive Isle is owing entirely to 
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the emancipation of slavery. The street and public highways are 
constantly filled with fine looking men and women, ragged and half 
starved, with a bit of sugar cain in their hand as food, perhaps the 
only time they have eaten for days past. I wish old Mr. Adams, 
Giddings ” and their associates could but see the miserable condition 
of these once happy, but now miserable people. Be pleased sir to 
accept assurances of high respect from your obedient and humble 
servant. 


From Robert Walsh. 


Panis [France,] 1st Feby. 1845 

My Dear Sir Yesterday, I committed to a gentleman going all 
haste to London, a packet for you, with some matters enclosed which 
I supposed would be acceptable. It will be forwarded to the Steamer. 
This day, I offer a few more, and an autograph of Mr. Thiers pressing 
the service of an important member of the opposition, for the struggle 
in the Chamber of Deputies. The member handed it to me—under 
injunction of secrecy in regard to his name. It may be curious in 
your private album. Some danger has been experienced by the 
Cabinet, here, owing to the antipathies of not a few of the Conserva- 
tives to England and her power. The majority desire to retain the 
Cabinet; they detest, however, the entente cordiale carried to the 
Guizot or Louis Philippe extent. This renders the situation of the 
cabinet more or less precarious at all times, as the opposition operate 
upon the public feeling with it, and the Conservative Deputies fear 
their electoral colleges. The cabinet would have given you precious 
little satisfaction about Texas, if King and ministers and the whole 
legislative majority had not perceived that the nation would not 
endure a warlike league with England against the United States. 
Featherstonehaugh,” so significantly appointed British consul at 
Havre, has been introduced in all form at court, and most graciously 
received. He owes the double distinction to his Excursion through 
the Slave States replete with invention and exaggeration. On the 
evening of the day after I received your communication of the 27 
Decr I went to the stated soiree of Mr. Guizot, in order to observe 
the aspect of things in relation to the Cabinet perils. Crowd, men, 
tone, prediction were all auspicious—indicated confidence in the 


1# Joshua Reed Giddings, of Ohio, was an antislavery Whig member of the House of Representatives, 
1838-1859. He resigned in 1842 when a vote of censure was passed upon him by the House, but was reelected 
to fill the vacancy caused by his own resignation. 

%® Robert Walsh was a lawyer, author and editor of some note, who resided in Philadelphia from 1809 
to 1836, when he went to Paris to reside; he was American consul there 1845-1851. While in Europe he 
corresponded with the Journal of Commerce and the National Intelligencer. 

%1 George William Featherstonehaugh was the author of “Excursion Through the Slave States from 
Washington on the Potomac to the Frontier of Mexico, with Sketches of Popular Manners and Geo- 
logical Notices.’’ 2 vols. pub. 1844, London, 
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King’s declared protection. Mr. Guizot asked me, what American 
news. I told him that I could say on your authority that the Texas 
bill might pass both House[s] of Congress, this session. His coun- 
tenance at once indicated vexation: he made noremark. I have held 
of late much conversation with principal members of the two Cham- 
bers, chiefly conservatives, and the others of the Left Centre and the 
Gauche. All seemed to wonder at the resistance made in Congress 
to the acquisition of such a region as Texas, with the concurrence of 
its inhabitants; and none could believe that the adversaries were 
serious on the topics of Mexican right and Mexican war. Some 
mentioned spontaneously that no one of the European governments— 
no division of any party in any of those governments, would have 
hesitated a moment under like circumstances. The creation of the 
mixed commission respecting the conventions between France and 
Great Britain about the Slave trade is regarded on all hands as a 
studied respite for the French cabinet, and an expedient for a better 
concert for the abolition of slavery itself pursuant to the British 
plan. A Dr. Lushington, or a Lord Brougham, and a Duke de 
Broglie are the very pledged, determined, capable zealots for the 
purpose. The intelligence, arrived this morning, of Mr. Gladstone’s 
withdrawal from the British cabinet, produces a sensation. He was 
the ablest member, except Sir Robert [Peel]. Mark the following 
language of the London Globe (Whig organ) of the 30 Jany, ‘‘How 
could Mr. Gladston take the prominent part in reversing which he 
took in advocating the policy hitherto affected in favor of the Colonial 
and Free labor interests, as regards the admission of tropical prod- 
ucts?” It is constant matter of regret to me that your Southern 
delegation have not provided some fund for a proper, frequent exposi- 
tion of the question of American Negro-slavery according to realities; 
to truth, justice and fair international judgment and dealing. For 
many years you have been assailed by the British press and Societies 
countenanced or stimulated by statesmen of all parties, and the 
object has been, on the continent, to render the slavery so hideous 
and the communities of masters so generally odious, that open war 
on you, destructive of both[?] Southern and Northern prosperity, 
would not in the end prove[?] unwelcome or suspicious to the con- 
tinental nations. You have scarcely been defended or excused at all. 
At Paris, at London, at Madrid, in the middle parts of Europe, the 
chief stations, in Germany, say Berlin, you have not of late been so 
represented as that any systematic, earnest manifestations in your 
behalf could be expected. Nationality is called a sentiment more 
powerful than a principle: it is not a mere official sense, or a general 
impression of the injustice of foreign denunciations, that you needed, 
so much as a direct, positive, sympathy—a native community of 


t 
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feeling and concern. Your letter to Mr. King [?] is widely efficacious; 


the impulse, however, must be repeated diffusively. 
* * * * * 


From W. M. Corry.” 


CrincinnaTI [Onto,] 14 Feb. 1848. 

Dear Sir: The result of the election has been to establish for the 
present your opinion of the nature and policy of the general govern- 
ment. Before that election ‘the government had been divorced 
from the banks” and even the Whigs abandoned any re-union. He 
who is competent to interpret great events, must see in Mr. Polk’s 
election the decided ascendency of “‘Free trade, low duties, retrench- 
ment, reform, and a strict construction of the constitution.” 

Another and a weightier question comes up. Prepared by previous 
events, the Texas contest involves the continuance of slavery. That 
pretext alone was wanting to set the North, especially N. England, 
northern New York, Penna., and Ohio against any longer union with 
the South, and its peculiar institutions. As soon as annexation takes 
place, we will have the right of the majority of the people of the 
U. States asserted to dissolve the national compact, if indeed that 
act shall not be held a virtual dissolution. Our city is a stronghold 
of the anti-slavery feeling, and a daily press and gifted young leaders 
make the abolitionists very formidable. Their legal gentlemen think 
that a majority of the R{hode] Island adults had the perfect right to 
overthrow the existing constitution of that State; and of course apply 
that doctrine to every other State; and to the Union of the States. 
Equally remarkable are their notions of slavery. In a case of habeas 
corpus for enquiring into the detention by his master of a fugitive 
slave from Arkansas who escaped into this State, now actually before 
Judge Read of our Supreme Court in this city, the most startling 
enquiries are pursued. 

1. Arkansas was no state at the adoption of the F[ederal] Consti- 
tution; and therefore slavery cannot exist therein. 

2. A fugitive slave cannot be recaptured in Ohio, because the 
Ordinance of 1787 forbade slavery throughout the N. W. territory. 

These and like questions will be presented often, and when decided 
against the Petitioner, will be incessantly reiterated by the agitators 
for the purpose of sapping slavery in all the slaveholding States. 

Space will not allow me to enlarge on the certainty of an imminent 
struggle between North and South upon constitutional slavery itself. 
And when it does come, you may rely upon it, the battle must be 
fought by the West. Her position and responsibilities in the coming 


22 William M. Corry was a distinguished lawyer of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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contest are of the very highest. It should therefore be the motto of 
the Administration to fortify the West. If the President at all com- 
prehends the crisis, this will be his inclination; and it is the true 
* policy of the whole Southwestern section of the Union from which 
he comes. As yet that section is very little known in the genl. gov- 
ernment. She has indeed the political power in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, but her resources, moral, intellectual, physical, and 
especially her present position demand a much larger share of the 
weight in the national affairs. In the lap of the great West lie the 
keys of the Republic, and in her vast realms of power, and her at- 
tachment to the Union, are to be found its chief defense. It is but 
wisdom, however, instantly to re-inforce this section for the coming 
attack on our system, which will be more formidable than any which 
has yet threatened its existence. Nothing but the fine [?] democracy 
here with every advantage, can withstand the shock. That democ- 
racy should be strengthened, and its voice made irresistible, by the 
selection of ardent, able and orthodox young men of the party for 
office under the genl. government. And nothing will require more 
judgment than the exclusion of the unworthy members of the party 
who either have no opinions, or who are incapable of upholding the 
true theory of our institutions. But the work must be done. From 
usurping Virginia, and grasping Massachusetts much of their ancient 
power is gone never to return, yet they, and vacillating N. York 
absorb the Federal patronage: henceforth let a portion of that 
fertilizing stream flow with kindred tides down the valley of the 
Mississippi. 
* * * * * * * 


From J. S. Mayfield * 


Woop Lawn [Terx.,] Febry 19th, 1845 

My Dear Sir Some weeks since, I promised Genl. Duff Green in 
Texas to address him under cover to you at Washington City. 

The subject related to his late difficulties with the President of 
that Republic; * they as I am informed by Major Donaldson * who 
arrived here a few days since have been adjusted not wholy however 
to Genl. Green’s satisfaction. 

The basis of the misunderstanding between them arose from sup- 
posed menaces, and the indisposition of the President to favour 
annexation, and a strong inclination manifested to favour the line 
of British policy indicated of late by Capt. Elliott. Genl. Green’s 


% J, 8. Mayfield was a member of the Texas Constitutional Convention of 1845 and was chairman of 
one of its important committees. At this time he was connected with the Department of State of Texas. 

3% Sam Houston was Governor of Texas, 1841-1844; Anson Jones, 1844-1846. 

A.J. Donelson. 

% Charles Elliot, 
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position in the country as a functionary of your Government placed 
him in a false attitude. As a citizen of Texas, he could have sus- 
tained all his charges and that without subjecting himself and his 
friends to the charge of intermedling in the policy of our domestic 
affairs. Allow me to premise this much, that the fact exists, and 
the proof can be made that England seeks Territory between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande and claims for British subjects large 
grants of land lying within the Boundaries of Texas. I shall leave 
in a few days for N. O. when I expect to meet Genl. Green, when if 
it is desired to prosecute the enquirey further upon this subject, I 
will submit a full statement of facts. Having been for many years 
separated from my personal and political friends in the U. S. I feel 
great delicacy in renewing the slight acquaintance of former years; 
permit me to add that I have watched with pride and enthusiasm at 
all*times the proud and elevated stand you have assumed as an 
American patriot and Statesman. 

When in Texas just before their annexation, I noticed that their 
whole line of the Rio Grande bad no other defence than Capt. Hays 
company of spies, containing 40 men; and Texas just preceeding the 
act of annexation, thought it only necessary to add another com- 
pany of 40 men under Capt. Walker, who were stationed at Corpus 
Christi. Here were upwards of 300 miles frontier guarded from 
invasion and depredation by 80 men against the whole Mexican 
nation, and the Comanches besides! No attempt for years was 
made upon the peace of Texas, notwithstanding all the threats of 
Mexico. In guarding the line across from the Rio Grande to the 
Californian Gulph, the Indian tribes would be more to be feared 
than the Mexicans. Indeed by a few regiments the Mexicans would 
feel themselves protected from the savages. 

As to Slavery. By the Mexican law of Master and Servant, which 
I have before me—(their laws relating to peones) the labouring 
classes are placed in a condition inferior to our slaves. If they 
work for any one, as they must do, for the lands are owned by few 
great proprietors, they must enter into articles of apprenticeship, and 
receive their supplies of food, clothing and otherwise from their 
Masters, the owner of the hacienda or rancho, who for that purpose 
always keep a store of such things as are necessary or tempting to 
the peon. As long as he remains indebted to his master or the 
contract lasts, he cannot quit his master. He may be punished, 
imprisoned and ‘‘shackled” by the master, and if he attempts to 
run away the Alcalde is expressly directed to apprehend him and 
punish him by imprisonment and shackles. Such is the language of 
the law. He cannot discharge the slave, for he is a slave, even if he 
is punished to excess by the master. If in sickness the master furnishes 
him with sustenance and medicine, it is charged to the servant, and 
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he remains to all purposes the slave of the master as long as he owes 
him one cent. The contract cannot be rescinded but by consent of 
both sides. Such was the law of Coahuila and Texas under the 
Mexican rule, before the Texan Revolution. How rediculous then 
to raise an outcry against establishing and extending slavery there. _ 
Judge Hemphill ” the Chief Justice of Texas, a very intelligent 
gentleman to whom I am indebted for much information and various 
documents on this subject, informed me that after two years residence 
at San Antonio, and much intercourse with the Mexicans he came to 
the conclusion that the State of Peonage in Mexico, as it existed in 
Texas among the Mexicans before the Texan Revolution, was more 
profitable to the master, and more oppressive to labourers on haciendas 
and agricultural ranches than slavery in its worst condition in the 
U.S. Indeed he said that some of the old Mexicans complained to 
him of the injury done to them by this alteration of the law of Sefvi- 
tude, and wished it enforced against their peons. And while in 
Texas I was surprised to find that the prisoners (not white) taken 
at San Jacinto had not left Texas, (and all with whom I spoke declared 
their unwillingness to return and to be forced into the army against 
their will) and were to be found on plantations in every part of Texas 
I visited, willing enough for their clothes and victuals and for permis- 
sion to marry one of the negro field wenches, (being actually scorned 
by the house servant maids,) to remain on the plantation in the 
same condition as any other slave. They were generally employed 
about the stables, and horses and as stock minders. This 1 saw with 
my own eyes. Some of the better class of them get employment as 
servants in the Hotels and steamboats. But in all cases associating 
with the slaves. Can we admit such people into our Union? They 
are not ‘‘people”’ embraced within the meaning of our Constitution. 
They are not ‘‘free white.’ They can form no territory, and never 
can we consent they should constitute an equal component part of 
our great and free people. Can they participate in making laws for 
this Union? Let every man under the Palmetto Banner * die first. 
* * * * * * * 


From Barnabas Bates ” 


New York [N. Y..,] Feby. 22, 1846. 
Dear Sir, It gives me pleasure to inform you that a very large 
and respectable meeting was held in the Park this afternoon at 5 


#7 John Hemphill was born in South Carolina and edited a nullification paper in1832-33. He then moved 
to Texas and for many years was Chief Justice of the supreme court of that State. He was United States 
Senator, 1859-1861. 

#8 South Carolina was called ‘‘The Palmetto State.’’ 

%® Barnabas Bates was a preacher, editor of the Christian Inquirer of New York, politician, and postal 
reformer. During Jackson’s administration he was acting postmaster of New York for some time. He 
became interested in cheapening letter postage, and finally succeeded in getting the rate of land postage 


reduced. 
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o’clock, and strong resolutions in favor of Texas were passed unani- 
mously, with the exception of one solitary voice in the negative. 
Preserved Fish one of our oldest and most respectable democrats 
presided. The meeting was addressed by R. H. Morris our late 
Mayor, and Mr. Bosworth and other gentlemen[?] with great power, 
and the audience responded with great enthusiasm to their remarks. 

It will be gratifying to you to learn that this measure is supported 
by the great mass of the democratic party in this region, and is grow- 
ing more and more popular every day. The influence of Messrs. 
Van Buren Wright, etc., etc., has little or no weight with the people 
on this subject. Texas they say must be annexed—now or never. 

In connection with this permit me to unite with your friends in 
expressing the hope that you will be induced to remain in your pres- 
ent important station. The best interests of the country require it, 
and I know that that is with you a paramount consideration. I 
have made no professions of friendship, but it has not been any the 
less sincere and devoted to you the last twenty years, and I ardently 
hope that you may not leave the councils of the nation at this impor- 
tant crisis. Your letter to Mr. King ® has made the hypocritical 
British wince, because you have laid bare in that masterly and power- 
ful production their real motives in promoting abolition. Let them 
look at home upon their millions of white slaves and relieve them from 
starvation and want, from ignorance and depravity before they at- 
tempt to look to this country, and when they cease to subjugate and 
enthral the millions of human beings in the East, they may then have 
some apology to whine over American slavery. Excuse this digres- 
sion, I was led imperceptibly into these observations. 

I will close by expressing my sincere hope that you will for the 
good of the country, forego your own comfort, and consent to remain 
in your present position. 


From J. Hamilton 


New Orteans [La.,] Feby 28th, 1845. 
My Dear Sir, 


* * * * * * * 


Before leaving the city with Preston, for his plantation, I have 
deemed it of some importance to send you the enclosed which is a 
most significant token. 

You will perceive that it is a Proclamation of the President of 
Texas, revoking all Letters of Marque and Reprisal against Mexico. 
As there happens to be in reality not a single Letter of Marque in 


80 William R. King was Senator from Alabama, 1818-1844; at this time he was minister to France. See 
letter dated Dec. 13, 1844, from the State Department, written by Calhoun to King, Calhoun Correspond- 
ence, edited by Jameson, p. 631. 
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existence, I apprehend that this is a move at the instigation of the 
British govt. to propitiate Mexico and to give facility to the pending 
negociations between herself and that Country for an ultimate paci- 
fication. I have no doubt that it is in the Line of policy which Lord 
Aberdeen suggested to A[s]hbel Smith * it would be expedient for 
Texas to adopt if not the result of a direct movement of Capt. Elliott 
on the Texian Govt. 

I enclosed Mr. Walker® yesterday a leader from the Register 
the Govt. Paper at Washington, Texas. I have no doubt the Presi- 
dent his Cabinet and all those in possession of national offices have 
thus come out against annexation and in favor of the British alliance. 
I have no fears about the people altho disgust at the paltry and 
wavering conduct of the Senate is encreasing daily and if Mr. Polk 
does not move with great promptitude and energy that Country 
will be lost entirely to this. There are serious objections to the 
Resolutions of Annexation as they passed the H. of R. The barren 
and for years unproductive source out of which the public creditors 
of Texas are to be paid, in the face of the pledge which she has made 
of her Revenues by Customs in all the Bonds issued and negotiated 
whilst the United States steps in and appropriates all these Revenues 
to herself by absorbing within the vortex of her infamous Tariff all 
the imposts of Texas constitute well founded objections to annexa- 
tion and will form an admirable handle for the officers to agitate the 
Country. But still I think the game is in Mr. Polk’s hands if he will 
play it with boldness and energy. 


* * * * * * 


From A. J. Donelson 


New Or.egans, [La.,] March 24, 1846. 

My Dr. Sir, Your dispatch by Mr. Waggeman although later 
than you may have wished, in reaching me, on account of the cir- 
cuitous course by Nashville, was in time for the earliest conveyance 
to Galveston since the passage of the bill. I was yesterday at 
Mobile to lay in supplies for my plantation, and am stil waiting 
for the departure of the Marmora, a steamship, that has been adver- 
tised to sail, for some days, but will not get off before morning. 
She furnishes the only opportunity for a conveyance until the return 
of the New York, which is the regular packet. 


81 Ashbell Smith was born in Connecticut. He studied medicine at Yale and in Paris. He practiced in 
North Carolina and moved to Texas in 1836. He served as minister to several countries under President 
Houston, and as Secretary of State under President Anson Jones, 1844-1845. 

33 Robert John Walker was born in Pennsylvania in 1801 and began the practice of law in Pittsburg. He 
moved to Mississippi in 1826 and was a Democratic Senator from that State, 1835-1845; Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under Polk, 1845-1849; Governor of Kansas, 1857-1858. 
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You may rely on my best exertions to effect annexation on the 
terms of the House part of the Resolution: and have but little doubt 
of success, unless the existing Government witholds its agency 
in its reference to Congress or the people. Without a great change 
in the popular feeling since I left Texas, no personal influences 
can stand up against the measure as now offered by our Govern- 
ment. 

It would have been gratifying to me to have seen this important 
measure closed before you left the Government, but I suppose it 
was not a matter to you of much moment, individually, after ascer- 
taining that the new administration would endeavor to adjust it 
without altering the basis of the negotiation. The Union is under 
deep obligations to you for the prompt and enlightened aid you have 
rendered in snatching from the grasp of Great Britain a territory so 
essential to our peace and safety. 

I would have written to you from Nashville, in reference to the 
cause of your misunderstanding with the Genl,®* but that I did 
not feel authorised to do so. Although in the general his feelings 
were kind, yet, as he seemed to take an unchanged view of the cir- 
cumstances in the Seminole war which led to the interuption of your 
personel intercourse, I did not see that any good would result from 
reopening the question. I have a great desire that the point of 
difference between you should be settled in such a manner that the 
friends of both may look at it hereafter, without the pain it would 
occasion as it now stands. 

I am aware of the delicacy of the question, and of the impropriety 
of my touching it with an expectation of presenting it in any new 
light. It is one of the cases that cannot be settled by argument. 

You are aware that it was at Gov B’s* instance that I have 
moved as far as I have in the matter. If I have done wrong he 
must be responsible. 

I tender you my thanks for the kindness I have received at your 
hands, and my best wishes for your health and happiness. 

* * * * * * * 


From Duff Green 


WasuHinaton [D. C.,] 26th March 1845 
My pear S1r I regret not seeing you before you left here. I had 
much to say of the future and of the past, and especially of Texas. 
Jones and Houston are opposed to annexation, but a very large 
majority of the people are for it. 


%3 Andrew Jackson died June 8, 1845. 
% Aaron V. Brown was a Democratic Governor of Tennessee, 1845-1847. 
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The resolutions of Congress propose that Texas shall surrender 
her public property and her customs, and retain her land and pay 
her debt, the federal govt. having the right to determine her boundary. 
If Benton’s line * be assumed Texas will not have land to meet the 
head rights and bounty warrants now authorized and she will upon 
these terms have surrendered her customs and taken a debt which 
she can not pay, but by her customs—this would be disgraceful to 
her and to the U. States. The federal govt. assumed the debt of the 
old thirteen states, the debt of the Revolution because the states 
surrendered the customs and Texas will demand the same. 

Mangum * tells me that the Whigs will now assume that the 
national faith is pledged and will vote for admission and the payment 
of the debt upon that ground. He says that they could have beaten 
Polk with any other man than Mr. Clay and that they intend to 
make a better choice of candidates the next time. Their ticket will, 
as I learn, be McLean of Ohio and Mangum for Vice Prest and I 
for one will go for McLean if I am compelled to choose between 
McLean and Wright or any Democrat of that wing of the party. 

I learn that there has been a warm discussion in the Cabinet which 
has resulted in selecting the Globe as their organ, and Harris of the 
Constitution * told me that the President’s private Secretary had 
asked him if he would consent to be associated with Blair in the 
Globe and that he had assented if he could agree on the terms—one 
of which was that the succession should not be agitated for three 
years!! The Madisonian * comes out and says as by authority 
that any one who agitates the succession before three years will 
incur the President’s displeasure. 

This may be wise, but to me it appears that if you give Blair, 
Benton and Wright three years to organize and pack another con- 
vention that there will be an end of the matter. Whoever the 
Globe nominates will be the Democratic candidate and that can- 
didate will be defeated. 

In my humble opinion the South should organize without delay. 
They should organize on the principle openly avowed that they would 
not only refuse to support any man who did not go for a repeal of 
the tariff and against a caucus but that they would not tolerate any 
man who did not. This is the crisis of the slave holding interest—to 
hesitate now is to be lost. You have a weighty responsibility on 
you. Youcan not escape it. Silince on the part of your friends will 
be attributed to a desire to wait events and to take advantage of the 
chances to promote your own ambitious views. And rest assured 
that this is not the time for inaction. Bold, decided, uncompromis- 


3s Benton opposed the annexation of Texas with boundaries as extensive as Texas claimed. 

% Willie Person Mangum, of North Carolina, was elected as a Whig to the House of Representatives and 
served, 1823-1826; Senator, 1831-1836, 1840-1853; President of the Senate pro tempore, 1842-1845, 

% Published in Washington, D. C, 
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ing support of your measures and an unsparing war on your enemies 
is your true policy, whether you look to yourself or the country. 
For myself I do not believe there is either public or private virtue in 
the South to meet the crisis. Mr. McDuffie betrayed the South 
when he quailed before Benton in the Senate. If the South makes 
an effort, however feeble it may be I am with her, but I fear the 
slave holding race has become so degenerate that they have surren- 
dered their birth right for less than a mess of pottage. Do not 
flatter yourself that you can retire and escape censure, unless your 
friends make a vigorous and uncompromising rally against the tariff 
and against the caucus. I will remain here some weeks and will be 
glad to hear from you. 


From Elwood Fisher *° 


LovisviLLE [Ky.,] 4 Mo. 1845. 
EsTEEMED FRIEND 
* * * * * * * 

Donelson I saw on his return from the Balt. Convention—of 
whose inner currents he gave me some account. He said the Tennesee 
delegation voted at first for Cass—himself among them—he voting 
as well as two or three others, with the rest for Cass on an under- 
standing that these should vote with him and his friends if another 
more available man should be designated by them. He told me that 
some time before leaving home he was impressed with the idea that 
Genl Jacksons course on Texas would displace Van Buren. Can it 
be that the General and he had actually selected Polk. For he told 
me that although Polk was nominated in the Convention by Hubbard 
it was after a consultation with himself and some others. Walker 
the Presidents Brother in law spoke to me in terms quite disparag- 
ing of the present standing in Washington of the Van Buren clique. 
And I was informed in coming home by General Maclin of Arkansas, 
formerly connected with Polk in the State Government of Tennesee 
and evidently yet a confidential friend that Benton and Polk had no 
intercourse for Polk considered and even knew that Benton had been 
hostile to him. 

I have conversed freely with many persons since my return home, 
on the course of the administration, and have found few very few 
much pleased with it. The West is discontented at her exclusion 
from the Cabinet. And the young men of talent do not recognize 
enough ability in the government to regard it with pride, and support 
it with zeal. 

* * * * * * * 


38 See Benton’s Thirty Years’ View, Vol. II, Ch. CXL. : 
% Elwood Fisher was the author of a ‘‘ Lecture on the North and the South,” published in 1849, 
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From William Gregg ® 


CuHareston [S. C.,] April 1845 


Dear Sir: Your esteemed favor of 27th ulto came to hand in due 
course of mail. Your remarks about the protective system are 
correct, and I concur with you fully. But I cannot think for a moment, 
that the introduction of the Kind of Cotton Manufactures which it 
will be our interest to adhere rigidly to, can by any possibility cause 
those engageing in such pursuits to change in the slightest degree 
their politics. It will be decidedly our interest to stick to the coarser 
fabrics, in which the raw material gives us a great advantage. And 
while we can make cloth as I am now doing, at a cost for the labour 
of all employed including the keeping our machinery in order, of 3 
cts per lb. a sum not equal to the cost of carrying the cotton from 
Aiken to Liverpool. What interest can we have to seduce us over to 
the protective System? Many of the coarse spinners at the North 
are opposed to it in all its forms, and I believe all would be, were it 
not that they live in an atmosphere peculiar to its growth, surrounded 
by so many persons, and interests which live by its bounty. They are 
not so short sighted as not to perceive that every increase of the 
Tariff, produces a rise in wages and brings new capital into the 
business without creating additional outlets; yet they are either 
silenced, or carried along with the crowds around them. 

I cannot immagine any interest which may spring up among us 
with the change I propose, unless it be the manufacture of Iron, the 
proprietors of which might be induced to abandon their allegiance to 
Southern principles by joining in the glamour for protection. 

I will not say more on this subject but refer you to an article No. 
1 which will appear in the Charleston Courier in answer to letter 
from Wm. F. Davie Esq recently published. 

I think you have fallen into error in two particulars, and as I feel 
well assured that you, like all other great men, follow the rule of 
gathering knowledge wherever you may meet it, however humble the 
Source, I will therefore endeavor to put you right in these two par- 
ticulars. In the first place, you state, that the old Atlantic States 
engaged in the culture of Cotton Rice and Tobaco now manufacture 
all the coarse cotton fabrics necessary for their consumtion. This 
is an error, and it is possible my pamphlet *! may have led you into it. 
I should have been more explicit in stating distinctly what I meant. 
I alluded to osnaburgs, which article constitutes but a small portion 
of the coarse fabrics which it would be our interest{to.make, the range 
of which covers all the brown goods sold in this market, as well as 


40 William Gregg, of Charleston and Graniteville, S. C., was much interested in developing cotton manu- 
facturing in the South. He wrote articles for the papers and pamphlets on the subject. 

41 Essays on Domestic Industry; or, An Enquiry into the Expediency of Establishing Cotton Manufac- 
tories in South Carolina, by William Gregg, written in Charleston, January, 1845. 
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those from which all the bleached and printed cloths are made of 8 
fineness not exceeding 55 threads to the inch. To give you an idea 
of the consumption of such goods in this State and Georgia, I will 
give the amount of sales of this species of goods in one year by a single 
House in Charleston, and leave you to draw conclusions as to the 
quantity which may be brought into these two States, through other 
merchants of this City, Augusta, Columbia and other smaller towns 
whose merchants trade directly with the Northern and Eastern 
Cities. The sales of the house alluded to amounted to 4033 packages 
making 3,379,727 yards of cloth which would give employment to 
double the number of spindles or twice the capacity of all the Mills 
now in Georgia and South Carolina (See note on 7th page) this added 
to the immense quantity of linseys which we will supply ourselves 
with so soon as our planters can supply Southern Wool in sufficient 
quantities will require a large additional force and gives a new feature 
to the case. Taking this view of the subject you will perceive throws 
our present manufacturing establishments altogether into the shade. 
This house it is true is engaged largely in this particular trade but 
notwithstanding it furnishes but a limited portion of all the goods 


consumed. 
* * * * 


From Lewis S. Coryell 


Wasuineton [D. C.,] 6th April 1845 

My pear Sir It seems dreary here without you. I came at the 
especial instance of my friend Heiss “ who I have for a long time been 
encouraging to establish an organ for the govt., and [thanks] to his 
indomitable perseverance and desirable object will be effected. When 
the attempt failed to procure Donnoldson,* the Globe was almost 
selected, but Heiss was indefatigable and I obligated to supply the 
means to either establish a new press or buy out the Madisonian and 
Constitution, which made him more firm, and Polk at last selected 
old Tom Ri[t]chie, and Heiss paid him a visit and after much pursuasion 
he came up here, had an interview with the Prest., and agreed, etc. 
The Prest. then sent for Blair and told him that he had been elected 
upon issues that forbid that the Globe cd be the organ, etc., etc. 
After much talk, reflection and feeling, Blair yesterday agreed to sell 
his types and fixtures at a price to be agreed upon by a man chosen by 
each party and they to fix on a third man in case of disagreement, and 
on Tuesday they commenced the inventory. So now, you see, what 
I began long ago is about to be realized—we have gained a great 


42 Blair agreed to sell the Globe and Simon Cameron provided the wherewithal. John P. Heiss, of Ten- 
nessee, Was engaged as business manager to run the new establishment. The new party organ was called 
the “Union.”” See Ambler’s Thomas Ritchie, pp. 252, 253. 

4 A.J, Donelson. 
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point in dismissing Blair and Rives, but I am far from being satisfied 
with Rif[t]chie, and the Prest. holds open a place in the concern for 
Donnoldson. Selden, Trfeasurer] advanced Rilt]chie $13,000. I 
procured all Heiss needs. My opinion is that the Constitution will 
have to be purchased or they will divide the Congress printing. 

Genl. Cameron, “ our new Senator is with ws and he will influence 
Buchanan instead of vice versa. The reason Cameron was elected 
was Woodward had the caucus machinery in his favor, was a devoted 
Bentonian, and in convention proposed 21 years probation and 
never to hold office in Penna., by a foreigner; so you see he was heavy 
on their necks and they let the election of Cameron take place as the 
only way to get rid of Woolward. Cameron will be perfectly ortho- 
dox in all his votes, except the Tariff, nor will he be very obstinate on 
that point. 

Polk has a timid cabinet, and we have carried this project in the 
absence of Buck“ and Bancroft “ who are away. 

I mean to have a full talk with Polk and as I want no office I will 
speak the plain language to him. 


* * * * * * * 


From James Buchanan 


Wasuineton [D. C.], 9 April 1845 

My pear Sir I have just returned to this city after a brief absence 
in Lancaster. 

The President does not intend to remove Mr. Wise, and he 
authorized me to say soto you. He yesterday offered the mission to 
England to Mr. Elmore. I hope that gentleman may accept it; 
though I still deeply regret that you did not consent to go to London 
yourself. 

We have received no despatches either from Mexico or Texas since 
you left. Messrs. Ritchie, Donelson, and Heiss will take the Globe 
and publish the official paper (as I suppose). 


* * * * * * * 


From F. H. Elmore 


Cuar.esTon [S. C.,] April 16, 1848. 
My Dear Sir: 


* * * * * * * 
_ I received a few days ago a private letter from Mr. Polk tendering 
me the mission to England. The manner this has been done is highly 


44 Simon Cameron, of Pennsylvania, was a Democratic Senator, 1845-1849; he later left the Democratic 
Party and became Secretary of War under Lincoln, 1861-62. 

45 James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, Secretary of State under Polk. 

4 George Bancroft, of Massachusetts, Secretary of the Navy under Polk. 
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gratifying to my feelings, but I have felt constrained to decline it— 
for many reasons. The time to prepare for sailing is indicated as 
in May—much too short for me. The position for 4 years would 
ruin me. No special duty or service was indicated and I therefore 
infer that no special service is to be intrusted to the Minister. If a 
Commercial treaty is to be considered, I presume Mr. Buchanan will 
either take it to himself or direct it according to the Pennsylvania 
views and these would not suit me. But apart and beside all these 
considerations, my affairs would not allow of an absence so early 
nor beyond a year and as I could not make terms nor suggest them 
even I have today explained my reasons and declined acceptance. 


From D. H. Lewis 


Cuar [S. C.,] May 9th 1845 

My pear Sir, I have kept your letter till this time to give you an 
account of the conference with your friends. R. B. Rhett James 
Rhett Boyce Gourdin “ and Hamilton met at Elmore’s last night. 
We discussed the course proper to be pursued in reference to placing 
you in the best position for 48. It was thought your friends should 
pursue as long as possible a conciliatory course towards the adminis- 
tration, at the same time they should cause ground at once to be 
taken by all the presses in your interest, against any future National 
Convention as an organization which put the Party in the hands of 
the office holders and seekers, and to urge this in the abstract without 
any reference to your interest. All concurred in the opinion you 
should travel North this summer, and I think two of the Company 
would like to accompany you, and that you should go as a private 
Citizen, and make no developements by speeches or otherwise. 

I think the opinion was that you were doing well in your present 
position and that it would not be well to abandon a position in which 
you commanded so much of the sympathy of the Party, while at the 
same time you were not only exempt from the responsibility of any 
failure on the part of Polk and his administration, but for every such 
failure the public would give you the credit of saying and believing 
that if you were in his Cabinet, it might by your prudence have been 
averted. 

Still if Pickens declines the mission to England, Polk may appeal 
to you in a way you can scarcely refuse the acceptance. He may 
offer you plenary powers and put it on the ground that you are called 
in reference to an exigency in our foreign affairs, which you cannot 
decline. Again if the Whig Party should bear down our forces in 
the Senate by their superior ability, the public voice may require you 


48 Henry Gourdin was a prominent supporter of Calhoun in Charleston, S. C. He was a member of 
the State legislature for several years. 
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to come to that Body. These are contingent results which may pos- 
sibly constrain you to leave your retirement, but as long as you can 
well avoid, I think your best position for the present, is to remain in 
private life. So far, instead of retirement withdrawing you from 
the public interest and sympathy, I am persuaded that it has increased 
it. 

Excuse these suggestions as the conclusions of my own mind aided 
by the suggestions of your other friends. I give them to you, as I 
give all my suggestions on affairs concerning yourself only for what 
you may think them worth, deferring always to your better judgement. 

I hope however you will not decline the visit to the North this 
summer. In that I think I and all your other friends cannot be mis- 
taken. Write me in reply to Loundesboro Alabama. 

PS Elmore suggested that if Polk offers you the mission with 
such instructions as you may think proper and then pledges himself 
with the whole weight of the Administration to sustain a Treaty of 
the Oregon Question which you may make, and then gives you power 
to negotiate a Commercial Treaty, it will be exceedingly difficult for 
you to decline and to stand justified. In this opinion your other 
friends concurred, though for my part I had rather see the cross pass 
by you, as I know the difficulties of the question. 


From A. J. Donelson 


New Or.eans [La.,] May 13th, 1846. 

Dr Sir, I addressed a letter to you from Washington in Texas, in 
relation to the progress of the annexation question, but find since my 
arrival here, that the vessel to which it and my dispatches were 
entrusted has not reached this port. 

When that letter was written I was fearful that Genl Houston 
would throw impediments in the way; and being in a correspondence 
with him, in which it became important for me to show that he had 
given his assent to the feature of the joint resolution which leaves 
with Texas her public lands, I referred to the statement of the fact in 
a confidential letter to you; and I take the liberty therefore of calling 
your attention to the subject, and requesting you to preserve that 
letter if it had been received. 

Since then however, Genl Houston has brought the correspondence 
referred to, to a close, and has declared that he will make no opposi- 
tion to the proposals for the annexation of Texas. The great question 
then may be said to be settled, for without Genl Houston’s aid the 
opposition to it becomes at once too small to command any respect 
or consideration. 

The Congress of Texas will meet on the 16th of June, and will 
accept the proposals from the United States without a dissenting 
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voice. In the convention to be afterwards assembled to form the 
new Constitution there will be equal unanimity on this subject; but 
as in that convention there will be a representation of local interests 
which have heretofore been almost irreconcilable, it may be expected 
that some delay will mark the proceedings. 

Of the result however, no doubt can be entertained. The powerful 
voice of the people cannot be disregarded, and I predict that the con- 
vention will ratify our proposals without the cross of a t, or the dot 
of an i, in the way of change. 

Congratulating you on the prospect [of] finishing so brilliantly a 
work of so much importance to our country, and to which you have 
contributed so much of your time and labor, I beg you to accept 
assurances of my great respect and esteem. 


From Lewis S. Coryell 


WasHINGTON [D. C.], 27th May 46 

Dr Sir You are always right. You saw signs early, that I only 
now begin to discover. 

I have the riddle solved, and now lament my stupidity. I give 
you in confidence the secret. Polk only aspired to be Vice, and was 
content with Van for Prest., who he supposed would get the national 
nomination, and therefore courted the leading Vans by way of 
propitiating himself with them for Vice,—hence the appointment 
of Henry Horne of Penna., Butler of N. York, Bancroft of Massa., 
who had his letters to rise up worse than Banquo’s ghost, and instead 
of an independent man we have elected a Prest. bound hand and foot 
to the Van’s. And unless we proffit by their abuse of power we are 
again in bad way. 

In New York all are of the Magician stripe; in Phila., not one of 
Dallas men has been aptd., and only 2 of Buck’s; in fact nobody is 
pleased but the base incumbents. 

* * ok * * * * 


From Duff Green 


WasHINGTON [D. C.,] 1st June 1845 

Dear SIR 

* * * * * * * 

I have been to Albany. The Regency are at War. A portion of 
the party have united with the Whigs in favor of a bill for calling a 
convention to reform the Constitution for the avowed purpose of 
taking from the Executive the appointments which now constitute 
the political capital of the Regency. Van Buren and the leaders 
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fought hard but being defeated are now disposed to come in and if 
possible get a majority in convention and thus retain power. Wright 
and Flagg “ are very much dissatisfied with the administration here 
and threaten open opposition. Blair is very much dissatisfied and 
has operated on Jackson so as to induce him to write letters very 
offensive to Mr. Polk, copies of which have been circulated in Albany 
and New York. Asif to put an end to Van Buren’s influence letters 
going as far back as 1824, between the leading partners to the old 
Albany Regency and including Ritchie, Van Buren, Jessee Hoyt, 
Cambreleng, Webb, Benrette[?], Duane,®' Coddington, Marcy ” and 
many others, showing their operations in stocks and betting on 
elections and the combinations and intrigues for office and the manner 
of obtaining the control of Jackson and managing elections and the 
establishment of presses, have been discovered in the Custom House 
of New York * and the originals were secured, and copies multiplied 
so as to prevent any arrangement for the suppression of the originals. 
Some of the copies have been exhibited to-the President and he now 
understands that he has everything to fear and nothing to hope by 
identifying himself further with that clique. 

I startled Ritchie by telling him the fact but refused to give him 
any of the particulars. He declared that he was your friend and that 
your friends in Virginia knew it and had confidence in him as such. 
He said that neither he or Mr. Polk would know any difference in 
Democrats. I told him that the profession was good but the practise 
bad—that so far almost all the appointments were given to partisans 
of Van Buren, and that not content with this anti Van Buren demo- 
crats were removed to make place for those who were of the true faith, 
that for one I held him and those who had Mr. Polk’s ear responsible 
and that I intended to judge them and the administration by its acts, 
and not by its profession. He received it well, because I took care 
that while the declarations were decided the manner should be 
unexceptionable. 

I know that your friends think that you should retire. There is a 
growing disposition in those about the President to involve the coun- 
try in war with England. I differ with your other friends. If you 


York, 1826-1833; comptroller of the state, 1834-1839, 1842-1846. He was one of the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the State and bore the reputation of being one of its ablest financiers. 

50 William L. McKenzie published The Lives and Opinions of Benj’n Franklin Butler and Jesse Hoyt 
in 1845, and The Life and Times of Martin Van Buren in 1846. Hoyt was removed from the office of col- 
lector of the port of New York by Van Buren. 

§1 William J. Duane, Secretary of the Treasury under Jackson, caused Jackson some difficulty over the 
removal of the deposits from the United States Bank. 

8 William L. Marcy was a prominent Democratic leader of New York; Senator, 1831-1832; Governor, 
1833-1839; Secretary of War, 1845-1849; Secretary of State, 1853-1857. 

53 See Autobiography of Martin Van Buren, edited by J. C. Fitzpatrick, American Historical Associa- 
tion Report for 1918, Vol. II, p. 538, 


do not go to England, I think you should come to the Senate. Parties 
4 Azariah Cutting Flagg was a politician and editor of New York. He was secretary of state of New 
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will organize this winter and if you are not here the tendency on the 
part of your friends will be [to] rally on Judge McLean. I prefer 
him to any probable candidate after yourself and I have spoken to 
many of your friends who are of opinion that if he is to be a candidate 
it is better that he shall be brought out and elected by the conservative 
portion of the democratic party, which is now strong enough to control 
the elections and is therefore responsible for the future course of the 
Government. I give you facts to enable you to decide for yourself. 
If you do not decide soon your friends will move in the other direction. 


From J. S. Barbour 


CaTatpa [VA.,] June 26th 1846 


My pear Sir, I returned from Fauquier yesterday whither I had 
gone for a few days since and immediately after the receipt of your 
favour of the 7th instant. 

The present aspect of our federal affairs bodes but little good to the 
cause of the country and the constitution. I believe the intentions 
of the President are pure, full as much so, as could be expected. 
Yet he cannot master the difficulties that enfilade his position, and 
strip him of all energy and volition. He is dependent on others, 
than those of sound principles, to maintain his administration. He 
must yield to those upon whom he leans. I do not see what strong man 
there is in our favour in either branch of Congress. To stand with 
folded arms and yield the battlement to the enemy, in the frail hope 
of a redeeming energy in the virtue of the people; is neither the duty 
nor the policy of patriotism. In the Senate the administration has 
to stand the brunt of a powerful combination of talent and celebrity. 
It is there that the fate of the country is to be settled. It must be 
rescued there of rescued at all. 

The leading champions of Democracy, are anything but champions 
for the true principles of oursystem. In all times that are past, those 
champions have never been so true to themselves as when most false 
tous. Whocan confide in Benton, or Allen * of Ohio and men like 
these? McDuffie is powerless if he ever returns to the Senate. Vir- 
ginia will give you nothing in the place of Rives that will not sit a 
stigma upon her former name. Whoever fights the battles of Democ- 
racy in that Senate, will be rewarded with the confidence of the party 
throughout the country. His true principles and purposes will be 
masked, and public sympathy will endue him with all the attributes of 
an admirable patriot, and yield him its rewards. These will be fatal to 
all that is near to the South. For those rewards will be conferred with 
reference to no other consideration, than those belonging to the conflict 


% William Allen, a Democrat of Ohio, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 1833-1835; Senator 
1837-1849; governor, 1874-1876, but was defeated for reelection by Rutherford B. Hayes. 
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in which Benton, and men like Benton, will provoke and fight out on 
some false issue, with the Websters and Claytons © of the Senate. 
The administration will follow the drift of the popular sympathies, 
and yield its confidence and favour to such men as I have indicated. 
How is this to be prevented? In my opinion by your coming to the 
Senate leading your own forces and seizing the master’s position, which 
is now vacant, but which some man must and will take if you do not. 
You have friends enough,—devoted enough,—but none of them can 
lead. You remarked to me in March last that you could not be in 
the Senate ‘‘without drawing the enemy’s fire.” That you will do 
in or out of Congress, when you are strong enough to provoke their 
anger and invite their assaults. In the Senate you will be the head 
of the party. Your vast moral power gives you great advantage. 
The country will prefer you as her leader, as the head and champion 
of her cause. Your triumphs will call to your aid that passion of the 
multitude which follows victory, or that sympathy which attends 
defeat, in a glorious cause if you are. overthrown by selfish and 
unworthy combinations. Your retirement is ruin and annihilation 
to us. In the whole South we have not a man who has the elements 
for a commander, neither in Congress nor out. Nor is there any 
time to be lost. If the fact is announced tomorrow, that you will 
return to the Senate, the whole virtue and patriotism of the country 
will feel its elastic energy springing up from despondency to hope. 


* * * * * * * 


From S. Penn 


St Louis [Mo.,] June 26 1845 

Dear Sir, I visited Washington last month, and remained there 
four weeks. During my stay in the city I received assurances from 
the President that he would pause in the appointment of Bentonians 
to office in St Louis and the State of Missouri, and that the advertising 
patronage of the Department would be immediately given to the 
Missouri Reporter. The first of these assurances was violated by the 
appointment of two Bentonians to office in St Louis, some twelve or 
fourteen days after I left Washington, and I suppose the other will 
also be violated. 

Whilst at Washington I became convinced that R. J. Walker is 
“‘the power behind the throne,” and I think the following facts will 
lead you to the same conclusion:—The Globe, in the last month of its 
existence openly praised Mr. Walker, and stated that he consulted 
its editor as to all his movements in reference to annexation, etc. 
Gov. Cass had failed to influence appointments in his own State, and 


John Middleton Clayton was Senator from Delaware, 1829-1836, 1845-1849, 1853-1856; Secretary of 
State under Taylor, 1849-50. Thomas Clayton was Senator from Delaware, 1824-1827, 1837-1847. 
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his friends were, in effect, excluded from office. In Maine only one 
Texas man has received office: in Ohio all the appointees were anti- 
Texas men, except one; in New Hampshire, none but the enemies of 
Mr. Woodbury were deemed worthy of office; in Connecticut none 
but anti-annexationists received appointments; in Pennsylvania Mr. 
Buchanan’s enemies had received most of the important offices, and 
he was complaining that he had no influence, even in reference to 
appointments in his own State. It was also currently reported 
that he would go out of the Cabinet and be placed on the bench of 
the Supreme Court; and from the conversations of Pennsylvanians, 
I learned that the Dallas and Buchanan factions, were waging a war 
of extermination against each other in the Keystone State, in reference 
to which I had no reason to suppose Mr. Walker felt like a neutral. 
In New York the appointments had been given almost exclusively to 
Hunkers, and the Plebeian, the only paper that boldly advocated 
annexation, had been repudiated, and ceased to exist. You know, 
Sir, how the South has been treated. In Missousi the appointments 
would indicate a determination to endorse and sustain the conduct of 
Col. Benton, as only two petty offices have been given to annexa- 
tionists. The game is, to undermine all the prominent men of the 
party; and the aim of Walker is to administer on the political estates 
of Benton and Van Buren, force Buchanan out of the Cabinet, get 
his place, make a few flourishes in it, and thus secure the succession. 
The President has thus been made to trample on his friends and confer 
offices on his foes, and violate; the’ most solemn assurances and 
pledges. Of course, no confidence can be reposed in an Adminis- 
tration thus controlled. Walker carries with him Cave Johnson 
and Bancroft, and the trio bear sway. 

What is to be done? Will not the annexation Democrats find it 
necessary to combine in their own defence, and, if possible, sustain an 
organ at Washington by giving it the printing of the House or Senate? 
If they do not, they will be trampled in the dust, and the restoration of 
Hunkerism will be fully consummated. It is idle to suppose any 
change will take place in the policy of the Administration without a 
previous change in the Cabinet. I believe we shall annex Texas in 
spite of the dodgers and balkers who are receiving all the offices of 
Government, or nearly all. On the Oregon question timid action 
may be expected; indeed, the Union ™ has intimated that a compromise 
is desirable, and that disposition was manifested by others in Wash- 
ington. On the Tariff, the course of Mr. Polk will be judicious, if he 
knows how to make it so; and that question cannot be settled without 
an understanding between the North and South, and an approxima. 


5 Cave Johnson, a Democrat of Tennessee, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 1829-1837, 
1839-1845; Postmaster General, 1845-1849; was elected Senator during the Civil War but declined to serve. 

8? The Washington Union in Polk’s administration took the place of the Globe as the administration 
organ. Thomas Ritchie was the editor. 
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tion on the part of those sections of the Union. Cannot something 
like McKay’s ® bill be agreed on and carried through Congress? 
We must look to men unconnected with the Administration to carry 
such measures as are demanded by the interests and honor of the 
country, and I therefore trust you will return again to the Senate, 
where you can aid in giving a proper direction to legislation and the 
main body of the Democratic party, against whom the patronage of 
the Administration is now wielded. Annexationists, in most of the 
States, are as effectually excluded from office, as if they were Whigs. 
With some difficulty I shall be able to sustain myself against Col. 
Benton and the influence of the Administration. 

P.S. I think Mr. Buchanan will be forced out of the Cabinet; and 
an effort may be made to prevail on Cass to take the place. Should 
a fair or reasonable tariff be proposed Benton will assail it. He is 
courting the manufacturers and Abolitionists of the North. 


From W. A. Harris ® 


Wasuineaton [D. C.,] 4. Aug. 1848. 

My Dear Sir: I tender you many thanks for your kind letter of 
the 19 July. It happened, singular enough, that on the same day 
that I received it, the President had sent for me, through Mr. 
Buchanan, to inform me of his kind intentions. He told me that 
it had been his purpose from the moment of his coming into office, 
to confer upon me some appointment worthy of my qualifications, 
as he was pleased to term it, and such as my friends would approve. 
That he had determined in his own mind to give me the mission to 
Buenos Ayres, and shd. have offered it to me immediately, but that 
Mr. Wise had written some months ago that Mr. Brent, the present 
chargé to that government, was dying of consumption, and that he 
had been withholding the appointment, till he should hear further 
concerning Mr. Brent’s health. He had determined, however, to 
make the appointment now and that upon mentioning it to his 
Cabinet, they had, with the warmest expressions of kindness towards 
me, unanimously sanctioned it. He said that it was necessary, 
however, to withhold the Commission a couple of weeks, for reasons 
that he was not at liberty to explain. He inquired when I had heard 
from you etc., in the kindest manner. As he lead the way into 
political topics and indorsed with his entire approval the course 
which the Constitution had pursued, I took occasion to express 
myself very freely. And, I told him plainly, that unless he placed 


58 See letters above by Rhett, Feb. 21, 1844, and McDuffie, Mar. 10, 1844, on McKay’s tariff bill. 

8 William Alexander Harris was a Democratic Member of the House of Representatives from Virginia 
1841-1843; editor of the Spectator and the Constitution in Washington, D. C.; chargé d’affaires to the 
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himself upon the measures and principles advanced by the Baltimore 
Convention, that he would not and could not be sustained by the 
Country. He declared, in the most emphatic manner, that it was 
his most firm and settled purpose to carry out to the fullest extent, 
every measure and principle therein indicated; and, that, as he was 
inflexibly determined not to be a candidate for re-election, that his 
highest ambition, was so to administer the affairs of the government, 
as to enable the democratic party to elect to the presidential office, 
such candidate as they might choose. I told him very plainly that 
he had been suspected of leaning too much to the influence and pur- 
poses of the politicians of New York and Pennsylvania, and that 
unless he placed himself upon the true doctrines of the South and 
West, he wd. find himself in a minority before the middle of next 
December. He affirmed that he relied upon the South and the West 
for support, and that they would find him leading the way in the great 
measures for which they are contending. <A great deal to the same 
purport was said, which it is of no importance to repeat. A wonderful 
change has come over the policy of the Administration, depend upon 
it. What has wrought this sudden change, I think it were not very 
difficult to imagine. The signs had begun to be alarming. The 
President admitted that New York had given him more trouble since 
he had been in office than all the rest of the Union put together, 
and yet was not satisfied. 

Immediately after this conversation, I met with Mr. Buchanan, 
then with Mr. Walker, and then with Judge Mason.© I talked 
very freely with them, even more so than with the President, and I 
soon found that they had become alarmed, and they all made the 
same patriotic professions which had just been announced by the 
President. Judge Mason, who is an exceedingly pure minded and 
honorable man, is greatly attached and devoted to you. He told me 
that he took no active part in Cabinet matters, that the President 
treated him as a confidential friend, and that he preferred to occupy 
that position. Well, upon coming home from this scene of exciting 
argumentation, I found your letter upon my table. It may be now, 
that its invaluable suggestions may no longer be applicable, since 
Mr. Polk seems determined to place himself on Southern ground. 
He has made Mr. Ritchie announce his purposes in regard to the 
sub-treasury and, in a previous article, which was written at the 
White House, headed ‘‘the Administration—its prospects etc’”’—he 
had more clearly defined his position and announced his purposes. 

But the subject at present most deeply interesting to your friends, 
is the propriety of your coming to the Senate again. Upon the 


60 John Young Mason was a State and Federal judge in Virginia; Member of the House of Representa- 
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most mature reflection, I have not changed my opinion as to the 
policy of your remaining at Fort Hill, till the people move in the 
matter. But I confess that many weighty and strong reasons 
are urged on the other side. It is insisted that the Whigs have 
never been so strong on the score of talents, in the Senate, whilst 
the only man that can pretend to cope with them, and upon whom 
we can depend is Mr. Woodbury. Col. Benton and Allen will go 
against the Administration and against the South, as far as they can 
do so. It is insisted therefore, that were you in the Senate to sustain 
the principles and defend the measures of the democratic party, it 
would so enlist the sympathies of the people, by drawing their atten- 
tion upon yourself, as to make you stronger than ever. I am willing 
to say that this is the opinion of a majority of your friends, so far 
as I have seen and conversed with them. But I know that it will 
be the policy of Benton and Co. to level their shafts at you on all 
occasions, and if possible to obstruct the increasing current of public 
feeling in your favor. Hunter, Seddon, Bedinger,® William Smith, 
and Levy © of Florida, all seem to think that you ought to come 
to the Senate, yet admit the force of the reasons which I urge against 
it. It is indeed, difficult to say, what is best. Perhaps after all, 
your duty to your country and your party, will be best for yourself. 


From James Buchanan 


WasuineTon [D. C.,] 22 August 1845 

My pear Sir, A short absence at the Bedford Springs has pre- 
vented me from returning you an immediate answer to yours of 
24 ultimo. It was mislaid and did not come to my notice until the 
day before yesterday. The enclosed statement contains the informa- 
tion which you requested. 

Nearly all our information from Mexico would indicate war; 
and yet I doubt whether this will be the result. 

I have been prosecuting the Oregon negotiation in pursuance of 
the plan on which you had progressed; but I doubt whether the 
question will at this time or ever be settled by the parties. I am 
exceedingly desirous that it should. 

This office is one of hard labor and great responsibility. I never 


had any fancy for it and now less than ever. 
* * * * * * * 


“ Henry Bedinger, a Democrat of Virginia, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 1845-1849; 
minister to Denmark, 1854-1858. 

6 David Levy (Yulee) was a Democratic Member of the House of Representatives from Florida, 1841- 
1845; Senator, 1845-1851, 1855-1861. By act of the Florida Legislature and at his request his name was 
changed from David Levy to David Levy Yulee, and the Senate on Jan. 12, 1846, ordered the name changed 
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From R. Beale ® 


BautrmoreE [Mp.,] Augt 31, 1845. 

My Dear Sir, 

* * * * * 

Polk is rather going down—the Benton anty Tiler democrats wants 
to know how Polk can reconcile to himself the keeping of Mason in 
as one of his cabinet and turn out a thousand little petty officers 
who Tyler appointed. 

All the disappointed Democrats are turning anty proscriptionists 
and those who have attained office have joined in with them, and the 
whigs are roaring against it like all the world, so that so far as pro- 
scription goes it is almost without an advocate. Very many of the 
whigs are for you upon the ground that you are opposed to proscription, 
all the Tyler men are for you, and the disappointed and to be disap- 
pointed Polk men are for you—this last convention has made the 
Politicians and the people sick of conventions, and I think in future 
the people will take the offices into their own hands, andif they do the 
young Democracy look to the south. New York is growing stronger 
for us every day, and very strong feelings are getting up in this city 
and in the lower counties of this state both with the young whigs 
and Democrats, in our favour—they say that Mr. Clay is no more 
and that they have no other chance to have any influence in the 
administration of the government than by aiding in the election of 
some distinguished man of the democratic party who scorns party 
trammels and the traterous buisness of selling the public offices to 
purchase his elevation to the presidency. I do not write you often 
but I do not see a news paper that your name is not associated with it 
in my mind—let all your friends who love their country and wish its 
future prosperity do but half the little that I do and have half the 
zeal and they will do much and not faint by the way side—we can 
and we must ultimately succeede—ruin is too palpable if something 
is not done. 


From Thomas G. Clemson 


TERVEUREN September, 1845. 


My pear Sir, 

* * * * * * * 

I am very much obliged to you for your observations about my 
planting interest in Carolina. My plantation is the most valuable 
I know in the State. Its healthfulness, its position in the district, 
the beautiful manner in which it lies, and happy constitution of its 
soil, which for fertility, endurance, and recuperative energy is not 


® See letter dated Sept. 20, 1845, p. 305. 
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surpassed, whilst its facilities for manuring, are only equaled by 
the kindness with which it receives, responds to, and retains it. 
Besides the nature of the soil, and its position, are such that when the 
crops in the neighborhood are destroyed by drought those on the 
Cane Brake are unscathed. It is truly a place possessing a rare 
combination of advantages, and if it were stocked as it should be, 
it would be unrivalled. There is a very extensive range in the neigh- 
borhood, which would sustain a large stock of cattle, etc., which 
would so manure those beautiful fields, as to carry their production 
as high as any land in the United States. If my place had equal 
force to what you have put upon your place in Alabama, my place 
would give a greater interest (considering the cost) than yours. I have 
not been able to carry into execution what I anticipated doing when I 
purchased the place. My force and stock are in no wise sufficient 
to cope with the difficulties, and as it is there is too much dead capital 
in the land for me to carry. The price of negroes has changed, so that 
on the whole I did well to come here, and would do badly if I relin- 
quished this place at present, without I could get some position in the 
United States that would give me support, when I should return 
with pleasure. 

When the next instalment on the place shall have been paid, I wili 
have expended near about $24,000 including negroes, and everything 
as it stands, and to put it in a condition to be agreable or profitable, 
it would require every cent I have in the world, and more besides. 
As it is I should be governed by my plantation, instead of my govern- 
ing it, and this is the rock upon which hundreds of thousands have 
been wrecked in the United States, and as many more will be swamped 
from a like cause, which I am desirous to avoid if possible. From 
what you say, there appears to be a probability of my being able to 
sell the plantation without loss; it cannot go on satisfactorily with- 
out my presence, which under the circumstances I cannot give. If 
my property were securely invested, I should have the interest, and 
my living out of this position in Belgium. I have therefore con- 
cluded to sell the plantation, stock, and implements, and if I can, 
retain the negroes, at least for some time. They are good, were 
selected out of many, and according to the size of the gang I doubt 
if a superior one could be found anywhere; so that if I can avoid 
the necessity of selling them, I should much prefer it. By selling the 
plantation, safely investing the proceeds, and receiving regularly the 
interest thereon, together with the money in your hands, it would 
give a sum of not far from $25,000 bearing interest, and if I return 
to the United States, I should like the option of having my negroes, 
in case I should desire to purchase a home in the South. I have now 
been living in S. Carolina some years, and if I were to go to another 
state I should be loosing palpable advantages. 
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I shall explain my views at large, and you will judge of the prac- 
ticablity of the plan. If I shall have proposed either in part or en- 
tirely that which is not feasible, vou may yourself have some ideas 
that will be equally agreable to me. If the negroes can be retained, 
I do not wish them to leave the State, or to be hired where they would 
be badly treated or their lives jeopardised in an unhealthy position. 
The gang consists of 37 in all. Of these 24 are working and 13 


children. 
* * * * OK * ok 


From R. Beale 


WasuHinaTon |D. C.,] Septr. 20, 1845 

My Dear Sir I have at length obtained the prices of the most 
approved machines for which you wrote to me—they are all used by 
our Maryland planters and farmers and they are entirely satisfied 
with them. In addition I have engaged a man by the name of F. 
Grieb a german who has put up the horse power and threshing machine 
for all the rich planters in the vicinity of this District and they all 
speak highly of them—he has agreed to come out with your machines 
for nothing but his travelling expenses and to put them up for noth- 
ing. I have no doubt that he will be enabled as he takes the machines 
with him to make a bargain for his passage and the transportation 
of the machines for what it would cost you to get the machines to 


Charleston. 


Straw cutter 30 dolls 
The thresher with the horse power_-_..---------------- 140 dolls 


This I consider cheap. He has also a corn sheller which when 
applied to the horse power will shell double if not thribble what the 
common sheller does by hand. He says he will fix the horse power 
to work all these machines at once or separately as you may need 
them. 

The saw I can not select until I could ascertain what kind of water 
you can get. Mr Grieb says when he sees your stream he will be able 
to decide at once whether a circular or an up and down saw will 
suit you best—the circular saw requires considerable power say 4 
horses at least. I could not obtain drawings of the machines but 
they are simple and if per chance they should get out of order they 
are easily put in order. 

I should like to hear from you as soon as possible and if you think 
proper I will send Mr Grieb out. He is anxious to put yours up in 
complete order so that he may be able to sell the power and threshing 
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machine of which he is the proprietor. So much for the machines. 
I have one of the straw cutters and it is the best I have seen—it will 


cut by hand 500 bundles per day easy. 


* * * * * * 


From F. W. Pickens 


Epcerwoon [S. C.,] 29 Sept 1845 


My pDEAR SIR 
7 * * * * ok * 


I cannot entirely agree with you as to the Oregon question and its 
tendencies. I think the President was imprudent or undiplomatic in 
the language he used in his inaugural as to it, but he was bound in 
honor to allude to it as it formed a great point in the canvass that 
elected him. He ought not to have used such ultra language nor 
ought he to have proclaimed that we were going on to consumate 
our title by settlement. But as to our title, according to all the laws 
and usages of nations from discovery, settlement, proximity, pur- 
chase, etc., I hold it to be clear and beyond dispute, and England 
has not a particle of title. I believe she desires to avoid a war with 
us at present, because she is no more prepared for a rupture than we 
are. She looks forward to a state of things that must be presented 
upon the death of Louis Phillippe and the struggle that may take 
place to establish his dynasty and thus preserve the peace of Europe. 
In this she has a deep stake and desires to husband all her resources 
to meet that event. Therefore she desires to avoid a rupture with 
us now as a conflict might give us the control of the commerce and 
wealth of the world, particularly if a convulsion should take place 
at the same time in France and thereby bring a war en in Europe. 
But as to her deep and embittered hostility, engendered by the 
history of the past, by the rivalship of our institutions, commerce and 
power, I entertain not a shadow of doubt. And I have no idea but 
that there must be a rupture sooner or later. Our policy is to avoid 
it as we are growing in all the elements of power more rapidly than 
she is. I hope and believe war may be avoided for a long time to 
come because it is obviously the interest of both countries to avoid 
it at present. But I confess I cannot bear to see her arogantly claim 
what she has no right to, simply because she knows it gives her the 
control over the Pacific, and under an idea that the point is too 
distant to be defended by our arms. And this is the true cause of 
the almost universal feeling of the country in favor of Oregon, not 
that much is felt for Oregon itself at present as a teritory but because 
England assumes a right to it simply because she has the force and 
because the point is a strong one in the adjustment of power over 
the Pacific. 
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George W. Houk 


Dayton [Onto,] Oct 29th 1845 
Dear SIR 
* * * * 


There yet remains a difficult question to dispose of. I refer to the 
Oregon controversy. I do not doubt, myself, that this will eventually 
lead to a rupture with Great Britain. The West has so far committed 
itself in relation to 54th degree, that it would be very clamorous 
were anything less adopted, as a compromise. The President has 
committed himself too in language the import of which is easily 
understood. The tone of the English Journals has been even more 
violent than our own. In short the controversy has arrived at a 
crisis from which I think the art of diplomacy will fail to rescue 
it. * * * In view of the spirit which prevails among the American 
people, the love of enterprise and adventure which characterizes 
especially the citizens of this portion of our Union, and in view too 
of the policy which the British government has for years been so 
steadily pursuing towards this country, I think the Oregon question 
is fraught with more important consequences to the United States 
and to the great cause of Republicanism, Constitutional liberty, 
than any one which has ever yet been presented for solution. 

* * * * * * 


From William C. Anderson and Others 


St. Louis [Mo.], November 6, 1845. 

Dear Sir: We, the undersigned, Democratic citizens of St. Louis 
City and County, having learned that you will attend the Conven- 
tion ** to be held at Memphis, Tennessee, on the 12th inst. earnestly 
solicit, in our own behalf and in behalf of your numerous friends in 
this vicinity, that you will extend your visit West, to this place, the 
commercial emporium of the Upper Mississippi Valley, and accept the 
hospitalities of those who are anxious to see among them a statesman 
for whose patriotic devotion to sound principles they feel so deep and 
lasting gratitude. The citizens of the Great West feel justly indebted 
to you for your untiring zeal in behalf of the producing and agricul- 
tural states of the Union, as manifested by your exertions to bring back 
the Federal Government to the true principles of taxation, and thus 
relieve the South and West of the burthens unconstitutionally imposed 
on them for the peculiar benefit of Northern and Eastern capitalists. 
As the Champion of the State Rights principles and party, and the 


« The aeaeatdn Convention of 1845 was nna in great part as a Railroad Comes but was ere 
long turned largely to the advocacy of internal improvements of certain sorts by the Federal Government. 
See William E. Dodd’s Statesmen of the Old South, pp. 148, 149; William M. Meig’s Calhoun, Vol. II, 
Pp. 366-371; Calhoun’s Works, Vol. VI, p. 273, Vol. V, p. 246. 
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unflinching opponent of consolidation in all of its schemes, you have 
conferred the most important and lasting benefits on the West and the 
whole Union. As Secretary of War you first directed general atten- 
tion to those great national measures in the West, through the neglect 
of which by the Federal Government, the people of this valley have 
suffered immense losses for a long series of years; and as a Senator 
you have firmly adhered to those doctrines, on the observance of 
which the continued prosperity of each and all sections of the Union 
depends. 

Notwithstanding our high regard for the many distinguished acts 
of patriotism with which your long public career has been illustrated, 
from the date of your fearless advocacy of the War of 1812, and 
defence of our national honor and rights then assailed, down to your 
recent retirement from the Department of State; yet there is one 
measure above all others, for the triumph of which the country is 
especially indebted to your boldness, sagacity and patriotism—we 
refer, of course, to the Annexation of Texas. Residing as we do on a 
portion of that soil acquired by the Louisiana treaty, and West of the 
Mississippi river, we regard the restoration of Texas to our national 
domain with peculiar pride and interest; it being the re-union of the 
dissevered Mississippi Valley and a vast stride in National progress. 
To your services in an eminent degree does the country owe the 
accomplishment of that American measure—an ‘extension of the 
area of freedom’’—to be followed, it is hoped, by the spread of our 
free institutions, in due time, westward to:the Pacific. As Americans 
we are proud of the bold and lofty stand taken by you while Secre- 
tary of State in defence of our true national policy and in opposition 
to and defiance of the intrigues of European monarchs on this 
Continent. 

It has been justly remarked that the South and West are natural 
allies; and so regarding them, whilst desiring at the same time the 
prosperity of the whole Union, we are the more solicitous that you 
shall visit this city, in order that your many friends in this vicinity 
and State, may have the long desired opportunity of receiving among 
them a Statesman who though residing in the South, belongs to the 
whole Union, and is honored wherever sound and liberal principles 
have an admirer. 


From Thomas G. Clemson 


BrussEzs [Betarum,] Nov. 25th, 1845 
My pear SIR 
* ok * * * * * 
Judging from the tenor of the American papers and those of England 
the Oregon question may bring difficulties of a very serious character. 
England has been arming for the last year, of this there is no doubt, 
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and I have been asked frequently why it was that England was 
arming. Both sides are committed and I do not well see how a con- 
flict can be avoided if the President reiterates what he stated in his 
inaugural, and takes the ground which is taken by the Union, that 
all Oregon is ours. Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen were decided, 
as much so as the President. I have heard it intimated that Sir 
Robert Peel would go out of office that his place might be filled by 
some one not committed and who could take a course more in accord- 
ance with the interests of the two nations which is anything but war. 
Joshua Bates the partner of Barings (and father in law of Mr. Van de 
Uzer the Belgian Minister of the Interior and formerly the Belgian 
Envoyé to the Court of St. James) was here a few days since. He 
told me that he had been in company with Lord Aberdeen who would 
talk with him upon nothing else than Oregon. Lord Aberdeen said 
to him that he would try to settle that question as it ought to be 
settled between two inteligent nations. Mr. Bates thought there 
could be no doubt that it could be settled by making the 49° [as] 
the boundary. I should judge myself that there could be little doubt 
upon that point. An intelligent Englishman who I saw in this city 
the other day, a man of some note as an author, and a writer for 
English papers and periodicals, deprecated all idea of war, and 
regretted the position of the question. He said that he thought the 
thing might be arranged easily. Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen 
had taken too high ground and all England wanted was to be let down 
easily. Be it as it may. The last steamer’s news caused the funds 
in England to fall, and the funds is a pretty good thermometer of 


public opinion. 
* * * * * * * 


From Silas Reed 


CincINNATI Nov. 29th 1845 

Dear. Sir, When I left St. Louis last week it was believed by your 
friends there that you would probably answer their letter of invi- 
tation © as soon as you reached Washington City. 

Since I have seen on my journey here the strong ground taken by 
the ‘“‘ Union,” upon the Oregon question within a week or two past, 
I have feared that there might be some design in the movement 
beyound that of mere patriotism, or the defence of our just rights on 
the Pacific coast, in which Col. Benton might be acting a silent part 
for ulterior purposes, and I am so anxious that you should assume 
the highest and strongest ground upon the same question, at all 
compatible with your expressed opinions and past action thereon, 
that I must beg to be excused for reminding you, in this manner 


65 See letter dated Nov. 6, 1845, above. 
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of the importance to you, at this crisis, of being behind no one in the 
position you now take‘upon the subject. 

The almost entire population of the West will sanction the doc- 
trines of the “‘ Union,” and are ready to sustain and defend our rights 
in that quarter at all hazards. I do not believe England would dare 
to war with us upon a question in which we would be so clearly in 
the right. 

The importance and value of that country to us is hardly suffi- 

ciently appreciated by any of our leading statesmen, except yourself 
and one or two others, and very few indeed realize the deep interest 
felt towards it by most Western people since the emigration of several 
thousand of our own citizens to that country within a year or two 
past. 
I am firmly persuaded that we ought not to surrender anything 
short of 54° 40’ North, unless it be to save war and we can be certain 
of carrying the public sentiment in favor of throwing off two or more 
degrees for the mere sake of a compromise for peace. Still, I should 
regret to feel obliged to adopt even such an alternative in a question 
of right. 

Our laws should be extended over the whole territory this session 
without fail, and the year’s notice, I think, should be left to the dis- 
cretion of the President, as to the time when it may most safely be 
given. 

Your future political success so much depends upon the position 
you now assume upon this deeply exciting question, that I trust you 
will excuse the liberty I have taken in expressing the anxiety I feel 
that you should take as high ground in the matter as you think the 
best interests of our common country will possibly justify. 

I shall hope to see you in Washington in a few days. 


From R. L. King. 


Racine [W1s.,] Decmb 10, 1845 

Dear Sir As the whole Union now look to you as the one who can 
save us from a War with England I take the liberty of stating some 
facts to you concerning the feeling of the West so far as Orrigon is 
concerned. 

The majority of the People of the West want and desire peace, 
but the States of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri wish 
war for the purpose of wiping out the debts due English men of some 
$50,000,000 which they dare not repudiate in this age of the world. 
Therefore such men as Cass Davis and Douglas also Wentworth® all 
heavy land Holders in these States are urging war, when they know 


# John Wentworth, a Democrat of Illinois, was a Member of the House of Representatives 1843-1851, 
1853-1855; mayor of Chiacgo as a Republican, 1857-1863; a Member of the House of Representatives as a 


Republican, 1865-1867. 
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that the Southern and Eastern States would be ruined by a War. 
But as their respective States are to pay off the debts they owe 
they are very patriotic for War. I have resided West for 16 years 
and claim to be a democrat. 


From F. W. Pickens 


Epcrwoop [S. C.,] 20 Deer. 1846 


My pear Sir 
* * * * * * a 

I do hope there will be a good feeling between you and Mr. Polk 
and a cordial understanding, and if there is, I know it will unhorse 
Benton entirely, particularly as I see Allen is now seperated from 
him. There is no kindness between Benton and Polk and killing 
the Globe” was the first step to kill the former. There are persons 
at Washington, and near you too, who have an interest in fomenting 
differences between you and the President, and all sorts of tales will 
be made up to operate upon your mind, but their real object is no 
friendship to you or the President. They have been found in an 
unfortunate and selfish position and their struggle will be to get 
others into the same position with themselves. 

I feel very much relieved by the President’s message in relation to 
the Tariff—it has redeemed every pledge I ever made in this state as 
I knew he would. My interview with him at his own house August 
1844 was full on the Tariff, the Globe, Benton, Wright, etc. etc., and 
he has done exactly everything so far he ever promised. There is 
one member of his cabinet I had no idea would have been there. 
These circumstances and the course I pursued in the Legislature last 
Winter and the course of certain gent[lemen] in this state (particu- 
larly McDuffie), made it my duty to refuse the Mission to England, 
which under other circumstances, I would have taken with pleasure, 
not because I cared for that or any other office on earth, but because 
it might have been my duty to take it. 


* * * * * * * 


From Louis McLane ® 


Lonpon 3 January 1846 
My pear Sir, With sincere congratulations upon your return to 
the public councils at a crisis so full of interest, I venture, in such 
confidence as my position imposes and as I doubt not you will prop- 
erly appreciate, to add some observations upon a topic not second in 
importance to any you will be called to deal with. 


67 See letter dated Apr. 6, 1845, above. 
68 Louis McLane, of Maryland, was Secretary of the Treasury and Secretary of State under Jackson. 


He was now, for the second time, minister to Great Britain, from June, 1845, to August, 1846. 
* Erroneously dated 1845 in the original. 
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By the present steamer I send you three impressions of the ““Times’”’ 
newspaper, for the sake of the articles concerning our relations with 
this country. The “Times” though not favorable to the Premier, 
and the ministry, is supposed to be on better terms with the Foreign 
Office, and, if not enjoying its confidence, certainly not disposed to 
embarrass its policy; and it may not be too much, therefore, to regard 
the leading article in the paper of today, in some sort, as a feeler. 

I need not tell you that the recent proceedings at Washington, the 
manly, patriotic attitude assumed by the message,” and the support 
it will doubtless receive from Congress place our affairs with G. B. 
in a crisis, requiring the best sense and the best temper to manage. 
Events, to me altogether unexpected, have left me little else to do 
here than to preserve a good disposition and keep down a bad temper 
on this side, and I have not been altogether unsuccessful in the dis- 
charge of this duty. The government here was prepared for quite 
as strong a paper as the message, which with the documents accom- 
panying it have not only inspired a higher respect for our statesmen, 
but have served to enlighten the public here as to our title, to repress 
a warlike disposition, and encourage the hope of ultimate peace. 
If we on our side reasonably use this advantage we may preserve 
the peace of the world, without any sacrifice of honor. I believe too 
the Ministry are prepared for the carrying out by Congress of the 
recommendations in the Message, and will not consider that, unless 
they be exceeded or something should arise in some other quarter, as 
inconsistent with existing treaties, or as increasing present difficulties. 
Indeed Lord Aberdeen frankly admitted as much; and said that it 
might be of an advantage in bringing the affair to a definite form, 
and that during the year which would be allowed for terminating the 
joint occupation, he entertained a strong hope, that some means 
would be found of avoiding ultimate difficulty. 

He was disappointed and mortified at the rejection by Mr. Packen- 
ham, without sending it here, of the proposition directed by the Presi- 
dent;7! and I have reason to know that Mr. Packenham’s conduct 
in this respect has been entirely disapproved. If, as was expected, 
he had sent the proposition to his government, before finally disposing 
of it, I have great reason to believe that, if it had not been accepted, 
it would have led to some modifications which under the then aspect 
of the affair, might have been satisfactory to our government. Indeed 
if the President had not withdrawn it, Lord Aberdeen, I have very 
little doubt, would have censured Mr. Packenham for his course, and 
proceeded to deal with it, as though it had not been rejected at 


Washington. 


7 Polk’s first annual message, Dec. 2, 1845. Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, Vol. IV, 


Pp. 385 ff. 
1 The 49th parallel. 
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Although better prepared for war than they have ever been at any 
antecedent period, this government is, I am persuaded, sincerely 
desirous of peace, and, short of the point of honor, will make great 
concessions to maintain it. One of their difficulties is in agreeing now, 
especially after the message, to offering, without any modification, 
what they have rejected before, and another is, that the obligation of 
making some adequate provision for the rights of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company is pressed upon them more pertinaciously than ever. In- 
deed, they contend, and not without some force, that even if the title 
should be conceded to be in the United States to the 49th or any other 
parallel, any partition of the territory, after so long a joint occupancy, 
could only be made on the basis of some regard to interests which 
have grown up under the joint occupation. And so well persuaded 
am I of the magnitude which this consideration has acquired, that 
if I had been dealing with the subject with more latitude, I would 
have treated it as an important element; and so I think it will have 
to be treated, sooner or later. 

It is very certain, I think, that this government has determined, in 
the present state of the negotiations, if I may so speak, to propose 
arbitration, and such an offer will no doubt have actually been made 
before you receive this letter. Their ultimate course will materially 
depend upon the manner in which this offer is received. I have always 
supposed that arbitration would be the most difficult and unpopular 
mode our government could adopt; and have uniformly discouraged a 
repitition of the offer. I doubt, after all I have said, if Lord A. can 
have the remotest hope that the offer will be accepted; and I rather 
think that a principal object in making it is to provide the means of 
escape from the dilemma in which Mr. Packenham’s conduct has 
placed them, and of standing better before the world, if arupture should 
unhappily prove unavoidable. If the offer of arbitration should be 
rejected upon the ground upon which you declared it, which Lord A. 
considers as pacific, to-wit, that the question is susceptible of adjust- 
ment by negotiation, they will then proceed to offer a new proposition, 
and in that way reoper the negotiation. If it be rejected on other 
grounds, and in a way to forbid a further attempt at negotiation by 
this government, they almost say as much that, they could only 
view that course as evidence of a determination upon the part of the 
U.S. to lead to hostilities, and act accordingly. How, they have not 
intimated. Of course, my communications with the Department of 
State upon all these heads have been more in detail than I could 
pretend to go into here. 

Since the rejection of the proposition by Mr. Packenham my situ- 
ation here has been both critical and delicate. I could neither invite 
nor encourage a resumption of. the negotiation.” If I had been left 
entirely unrestricted, I could informally have acted with some effi- 
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ciency, and, without committing any one, have not only materially 
strengthened the position of my own government, but acquired by 
no means an uncertain knowledge of the terms upon which this gov- 
ernment would be willing ultimately to settle. My relations with the 
present Ministry, and especially with Lord Aberdeen, combined with 
the manly sincerity and straightforwardness and love of peace of that 
Minister, would have made this not difficult. I am obliged perhaps 
erroneously to consider my situation too restricted and too delicate, 
however, for the attempt; and it is also quite natural that the great 
inequality between me acting altogether unofficially, and the Foreign 
Secretary who could not if he would assume that character, should 
prevent me in the present posture of the affair, from rendering any 
very efficient service, or from obtaining any very satisfactory in- 
formation. 

With such means of information as I possess, however, I entertain 
a strong conviction that the question might have been, and may yet 
be, settled upon the basis of the 49th parallel, or, perhaps on a more 
northern line. Such modifications, however, as would probably 
ensure the whole of Quadras [?] Island to G. B., and, to the Hudson’s 
Bay Co. a continuance of their present advantages for some fifteen 
or twenty years, might be insisted upon and expected. The extension 
of the 49th parallel to the Straits of Luca, and thence by the middle of 
those straits to the ocean would I have little doubt, accomplish the 
first; and the right of navigating the Columbia river in parts in which 
it is navigable for a greater!length of !time*’would:I ‘rather imag- 
ine accomplish the other; and these I think are the elements which 
will be of the greatest importance in the future attempts at settle 
ment. 

* * * 

I do not believe the commercial and manufacturing interests here 
would allow their government to force a war for more than the 49th 
parallel, with some reasonable protection to the British interests 
which have grown up under the joint occupancy. The gradual and 
daily strengthening of the cause of free tradé is materially adding to 
the influence of the commercial and manufacturing interests; and it is 
altogether probable that the belief that a relaxation of the corn laws 
will add to the trade between the two countries, and unite the agri- 
cultural with the planting interest in the U. S. in favor of peace and 
free trade generally, will not be without its effect in producing an 
early modification of those laws. If we act wisely, therefore, we may 
yet get the 49th parallel, with fewer modifications than were embraced 
in some of our previous offers, and not likely to be injurious to us; 
and thereby not only preserve the peace of the world, but effect the 
opening of the English Ports to American grain, and lay the foundation 
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for our own glorious country of a career of happiness and prosperity 
greater than any man now living can estimate. 

More than the 49th I have not the least reason to believe would be 
conceded; perhaps not that, without some such modifications, or 
indemnities as I have intimated would be yielded; but a concession 
of the whole territory after so long a joint occupation, and the offers 
we have so often made heretofore, and without indemnity or consider- 
ation of any kind, I am compelled to regard as altogether impossible. 

* * * * * * * 


From H. W. Conner ” 


CuaresTOon [S. C.,] Jany 6 1846 

My pear Sir Your letter of the 28th to Mr. Boyce (now absent) 
and myself came to hand yesterday and we feel extremely obliged for 
the information so kindly rendered us. I will write Genl. McDuffie, 
Mr. Black and others of my acquaintance from other states. I will 
to day also write a friend in Georgia who has the ear of the Senator 
from that State and will adopt the course you suggest in writing to 
them for it expresses my own and the sentiment of the whole country. 

Col. Elmore will write Mr. Lewis no doubt. 

Your friends have often had occasion to congratulate themselves 
and the country upon the influence you have exerted in the affairs of 
the nation in the times of difficulty and danger heretofore, but your 
recent stand in the Senate as expressed in your resolutions has in the 
estimation of the whole people surpassed all other acts of your life. 
I was at Charlotte N. C. when your resolutions ® were recd., and the 
confidence and security they produced in the minds of the people 
there and all the way along the road was magical. The belief is almost 
universal that you possess the moral power and will be successful in 
the exertion of it to the preservation of an honorable peace. Should 
it prove otherwise however and peace be not practical upon honorable 
terms the assurance is equally strong that you will accept peace upon 
no other terms and you may depend upon the nation as one man 
standing up to the death in defense of the country. 

We hope most sincerely that your efforts will be successful, altho 
we can readily perceive the difficulties which you have to encounter 
and if*there be any possible way in which your friends here could 
atall be made useful or available to you there is not one of us but you 
may command to the utmost extent of our power. 


7H. W. Conner, of Charleston, S. C., was a member of the Secession Convention of 1860. 

73 On Dec. 30, 1845, Calhoun offered resolutions in the Senate favoring adjustment of the Oregon boundary 
on the 49th parallel. See Niles’ Register for Jan. 3, 1846, Vol. LXIX, p. 278. See letters in Calhoun Cor- 
respondence, edited by Jameson, by Calhoun to J. E. Calhoun and to A. P. Calhoun, dated Jan. 16, 1846. 
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From Elwood Fisher 


CincinnatTI [Ont0,] 1 Mo 10, 1846. 

My Dear Frienp Having but a moment to write before leaving 
Columbus on the night of the 8th., I wrote thee but a line to announce 
the position that was taken by the Convention ™ concerning Oregon. 
The adoption of Hannegans ® resolutions by that body was to some 
extent accidental, but not on that account the less ominous and 
significant. The Commiteee on Resolutions was chiefly engaged on 
the currency question, and was so much delayed by discussing that, 
as to delay their report, until late in the afternoon, and until sent for 
by order of the Convention. The gentleman who proposed the 
Hannegan resolutions to the Committee did so as he afterwards as- 
sured me, in haste, and without having examined the question. They 
were opposed in Commiteee by two members—one of them John B. 
Weller, both of whom I had previously conversed with on the sub- 
ject, but there was no time for discussing them in Committee. 

I arrived at Columbus but one day before the Convention met. I 
found much more excitement on the currency than on the Oregon 
question, though there was excitement in relation to that. The dis- 
position to give notice was unanimous, and rested almost entirely on 
three grounds. (1) The assumed certainty of our title to the whole. 
(2) The improbability of War. (3) The willingness for war. These 
were the general opinions: but few had examined the title. The 
condition of the currency question added to this untowardness of the 
Oregon. The Cass men, favourable to Banks and distrusted by the 
party were loud for Oregon and War, in order to sink the currency 
and their treachery in relation to it. The V. Buren men being in 
advance of the Cass on the Currency and in popular confidence were 
disposed to risk nothing by moderation in Oregon. I went at once 
to our immediate friends—they all thought opposition hopeless, and 
even fatal to any body that might attempt it, against giving notice, 
for terminating the joint occupation. They even thought it vain and 
hazardous to oppose anything that might come from the War party. 
I then determined to make the effort alone, not with the expectation 
or even hope of success, but from a sense of duty. In order however 
to secure every chance of success I determined to take advantage of 
the peculiar state of the Currency question. The Cass men were 


1% State convention of the Democratic Party. 

75 Edward A. Hannegan, a Democrat of Indiana, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 1833- 
1837; Senator, 1843-1849; minister to Prussia, 1849-1850. He was a most ardent expansionist in the forties, 
and wanted the United States to take all of Mexico and Canada, and make the boundaries of the United 
States to be those of North America. On Dec. 19, 1845, Senator Hannegan offered resolutions declaring that 
Oregon, to 54° 40’, was a part of the territory of the United States, and that the Government had no power 
to part with any portion of it. 

76 John B. Weller, a Democrat of Ohio, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 1839-1845; later 
moved to California and was Senator from that State, 1852-1857; Governor of California, 1858-1860; minister 
to Mexico, 1860-61, 
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averse to the hard money position, so were some of the V. Buren men. 
Most of the latter however were in favour of taking general and 
abstract ground in favour of a metallic currency. Our friends were 
in favour of recommending as in the Carthage resolutions specific 
measures for effecting the expulsion of paper. I therefore agreed with 
Corry,” that the report of the Resolution Committee should be by 
him met immediately on being read with an amendment recommending 
the collection of the revenue of the State in Gold and silver, which he 
was to support in a speech. This I knew would be followed by the 
opposition of all that class of men who having hitherto supported 
banks and lost the confidence of the party, would aim to regain favour 
by the display of devotion to Oregon and War. And I intended after 
they had been heard to reply and demoralize them on that subject 
' by exposing the policy they had uniformly pursued in relation to it: 
and thus shorn of confidence, they would have but little weight in 
advocating war. Circumstances were unfavourable to the execution 
of this plan. The Convention was large and tumultuous. The fore- 
noon of the eighth was occupied in organization, and this done, we 
adjourned to 3 P. M. But the Com. on Resolutions were not ready 
to report and some time was spent in details and in general declama- 
tion. ’T'was past four when the Com. reported. And the great mass 
desired to leave town the next morning. Tod 7’ having been nominated 
by acclamation in the beginning of the afternoon session. When the 
resolutions were reported, and began with those of Hannegan on 
Oregon, I thought myself fortunate, as their extravagance and ab- 
surdity could be easily shown. I was prepared with the following. 
Resolved, That the settlement of Oregon and the extension of our institutions 
to the Pacific is a glorious result of the sublime policy which originally colonized 
the Atlantic coast, and has successfully won for us the territories of Louisiana, 
Florida and Texas. America has conquered more by peace than any other modern 


power has achieved by War, and with far more honor. In the settlement of the 
Oregon controversy we hope that honor and peace may still continue united. 


On the reading of the Com. report a motion was made for its 
adoption at once. This was followed by Corrys motion to amend by 
recommending the immediate collection of the State Revenue in 
Gold and Silver as an addition to one of the reported resolutions which 
was in favour generally of returning to a metallic currency. Corry 
supported his motion in a brief and able speech, and was followed in 
opposition by Stanton.” The previous question was then moved, 
but lost. I replied to Stanton, and succeeded in a few moments in 


7 William M. Corry was a distinguished lawyer of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

78 David Tod was the Democratic candidate for Governor of Ohio in 1844 and in 1846, but was defeated in 
both years. Tod and the Democrats stood for ‘‘hard money’’ and Tod was dubbed “‘ Pot-metal’”’ Tod by 
his opponent. He served as minister to Brazil, 1847-1852; and was a Douglas delegate to the Democratic 
Convention at Charleston in 1860. He was a ‘“ Union’’ Governor of Ohio 1862-63. 

7 Benjamin Stanton, a lawyer of Ohio, was a member of the State senate in 1841 and 1842; a Whig Member 
of the House of Representatives, 1851-1853, 1855-1866. 
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securing the attention of the house which at first was disorderly. 
It was now late, and it was apparent that to have time for discussion 
we must adjourn til next day. I gave way to a motion for that 
purpose. But pending that motion a clamour arose among all that 
class that was anxious to return home immediately, for an adjourn- 
ment sine die. And on being told that nothing further was to be 
done if the report were adopted they determined by clamouring for 
“adjournment” and ‘‘question” to prevent all other proceedings 
whatever. In this of course they were aided by all whose views were 
met by the Resolutions, and they prevailed. 

After the adjournment, when it was too late, a reaction commenced. 
The Resolutions on Oregon were denounced by Corry and myself as 
worthy of bandits and pirates, of men who deriding treaties would 
shoot the bearer of a flag of truce. ~And were deprecated by some, 
defended by none, not even as I remarked by him who offered them in 
Committee. But so it was by a curious concatenation of accidents 
the thing was done. It is a curious and admonitory illustration of 
party action. The Oregon movement did not originate with the 
people, as in fact no movement ever does. It was begun by Benton 
on his own account to secure Western favour. It was handed over to 
Van Buren in ’43 to countervail Texas, although V. B. had opposed 
Benton’s original agitation of it in the Senate by a vote to lay the bill 
on the table. It is seized from its susceptibility of a military excite- 
ment by the Cass men to supplant the V. B. or Wright men, and the 
latter not to be underdone join loudly in the clamour, until the Whigs 
fearing that votes may be lost to them also join in the ignoble strife. 
As yet however even Ohio is not all made on this subject, but she may 
become so. And I ardently indulge the hope that the absurd position 
assumed at Columbus will precipitate a separation of the war and peace 
party, whilst the latter is yet so greatly superior in strength. On one 
account I wanted to discuss the question at Columbus. I wanted to 
visit with the contempt it deserved the charge that the South wanted 
to give up the territory North of 49 in order to weaken the North! I 
wanted to remind all modern swaggers for Western rights, of their 
long abject and pusillanimous submission to and even support of 
protection, leaving the South for years to maintain that contest alone. 


From James Wishart 


St. [Ont0,] Jany 12th 45 [18467]. 
My Dear Sir: You are, I percieve, again in the Senate, in the midst 
of stiring events. On the eve of my departure with my family for 
St Louis as my future residence I address you to request, that should 
you honor me with any documents any time after the 1st of Feby. 
you will address them to me there. When in that city a short time 
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before the Memphis convention, your friends informed me that the 
delegates were instructed to invite you to visit that place, and that if 
you did so, you would meet with such a reception as no other man had. 
Hitherto I have been opposed to the practice of some distinguished 
men of both parties traversing the country. You have abstained 
from this course, but I believe the time has passed for a perseverence 
in that course. There is surely nothing in your present position 
which forbids a personal survey of this great vally. Great in its 
natural resources, but weak in its intellectual and moral develop- 
ments. 

The administration of Polk, has, I confess, in many things greatly 
disappointed me. Intellectually he falls far below the estimate I 
placed upon him, and though I am disposed to give him credit for 
his course on the Texas question, the tariff and the subtreasury, 
there is little else to which I can give an unqualified approval. His 
appointments throughout the west are such as the veriest hunker of 
the north or west would not dare to make. Almost in mass they are, 
protective tariffites, anti Texas, Oregon warhawks. 

From what I see and hear the impression is strong that a compromise 
on the 49th degree of north latitude with G. B. on the Oregon question, 
will be as unpopular in the west, as a war for all north of that paralel 
would at this time be unwise and impolitic. Althouth I see strong 
efforts making to turn your ‘masterly inactivity” into ridicule, I 
hope it is the policy that will yet prevail. It is supposed that Col. 
Benton will not agree to fight England yet on this question, and some 
of his greatest admirers are cursing him in advance. 

As the views I presented to Mr. Cralle last winter met with no 
answer or response, I infer a difference of opinion in the primises. 


From J. H. Howard 


Cotumsus [Ga.,] Jany 16th 1846 

Dear Sir While I thoroughly oppose your views in relation to the 
Mississippi being an inland sea and the appropriations which would 
follow, if such a construction should generally obtain; I concur with 
you most cordially upon what I suppose to be your policy in regard to 
Oregon. It is peace (and honorable peace only of course) which I 
would maintain, between the two governments if I could. Much is 
said now about the honor of the nation. I would preserve it most 
scrupulously, but I cannot conceive how it is forfeited or even en- 
dangered by pursuing such a course as will enable the British govt. to 
accept terms which she has heretofore rejected. The nation was not 
considered dishonored by offering the 49th and the circumstance of 
the British govt having rejected that offer does not necessarily 
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demand of us to insist upon all or lose our honor. If it was right to 
offer it, it is still right to receive it, and it is for those who approved 
of that offer to prove why it was then right, and now wrong to settle 
upon the same terms. * * * Itis to be deplored that party influ- 
ences are mixed up with these important questions. Many gentle- 
men of much patriotism, think it encumbent upon them to support 
all the recommendations of the President or they will be subjected to 
the charge of refusing to support the administration. I consider Mr. 
Polks message one of the best I ever read, but it is the privilege of a 
free man, and the duty of Senators, while they may heartily approve 
of allmost all his views, still to be independent enough to differ with 
him (especially if they be of his own party) upon an isolated point, if 
the true policy of the country in their judgement demands that differ- 
ence. I may be mistaken, but I do think, that the final adjustment of 
this Oregon question is hurried upon us before the nation is ready, or 
before there is any real pressing necessity for terminating it. I wish 
the Senate to stand up for the honor of the nation, and sooner than it 
shall be tarnished, I am an advocate for war, yes war with all its 
disastrous and distressing consequences, but I do not believe a tem- 
perate prudent course in the settlement of this question can subject 
us to the imputation of cowardice, or crouching to British power. 
* * * * * * * 


From F. W. Byrdsall 


New Yor«K[N. Y.,] Jany. 26 1846. 

Dear Sir: I congratulate you on the fact that your course of policy 
on the Oregon question has been triumphantly and almost immediately 
vindicated by events. The civil commotions in Mexico, the change 
out and in again of the Peel and Wellington administration of Great 
Britain, and other lesser circumstances, if they do not indicate that 
your course was dictated by a prophetic foresight, they certainly 
proved that you could not have moved more easily had you known 
those events beforehand. 

The war movements of Cass, Adams, Giddings, Hannegan, Allen 
and Co. so full of patriotic fire and enthusiasm, produced for a brief 
space of time a correspondent feeling here, and a course dictated by a 
more enlarged patriotism was changed to considerations only for the 
Southern States, regardless of the rest of the Union. On the corners 
of the streets I was greeted with the question in all directions, ‘‘ Well, 
what do you think of Mr. Calhoun now?” Sometimes I had several 
antagonists at once, declaring ‘‘we must have the whole of Oregon— 
no foreign nation shall interfere in the concerns of the Western World.” 
And “if Mr. Calhoun opposes giving the notice he will be politically 


dead.” 
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All this is changed—acknowledgments are made of your being right, 
of your statesmanship, etc. No man ever occupied a more eclipsing 
position in this nation than yourself at the present juncture. But 
the belief has long been impressed upon my mind that so much 
prejudice has been instilled amongst the people in some parts of the 
Union, by the politicians of a certain Dynasty since 1832, that 
voluntary justice will not be rendered to you. It is only rendered 
when extorted by actions so evidently worthy that they cannot be 
misrepresented. 

To embroil ourselves with Great Britain before we have established 
amicable relations with Mexico, would be national insanity. Mexico 
would be induced by Great Britain to be her ally in the contest, and 
British officers amongst Mexican soldiers would teach them the art 
of destructive warefare. We want California—We want all Mexico 
in our Confederacy, for we need the isthmus that connects the North- 
ern with the Southern America, that we may construct a ship canal 
or Ship Railway between the two great Oceans, by which we can con- 
troll the greatest commerce of the world. What is the whole of 
Oregon compared to these great objects? By peace with Mexico 
we can acquire them all. By war we gain nothing at best but glory, 
while England might annex Mexico to her empire. 

Never since the Revolutionary war has there existed such extreme 
necessity for peace between us and Great Britain as at present, be- 
cause war can subserve none of our great present or prospective 
interests, but on the contrary would endanger them all. Peace— 
peace with Mexico first upon a firm basis, and the ‘‘notice’’after- 
wards to Great Britain if your please. 

When American Senators make speeches to Bunkum I regret that 
they have not more regard for principals and less for political capital. 

If the war paroxism be not quite over here, it is considerably abated. 


From Dr. I. M. Caminero 


Santo Domineo City January 27th 46. 

HonovuraB Le Sir I hasten to express my great exultation on being 
informed by the late public papers of the U. S. that you are now 
seating in Senate, and congratulate myself of such aid and assistance 
to the Dominican question in Congress. 

Though to date I have not been favoured of any letter from J. 
Hogan I have been informed that his report has been presented to 
the executive and-that a complete success is to be hoped about the 
recognition by the Government of the United States of our national 
independence, that on which I rely with more confidence by your 
interposal as a Senator. 

116926—30——21 
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Our progress in consumating and consolidating our liberty and in 
repressing Haytian negroe’s usurpations and attacks are daily ad- 
vancing: About the middle of December last, they sent five armed 
vessels to blockade Porto Plata on the north part of the island, but 
on the night of the 21st, by a gale of wind, three of their ablest vessels 
ran ashore within three miles of the town and windward of said place; 
by our efforts we have been able to save one entire and undamaged 
as also the salvage of the other two composed of all their armaments 
and equipments etc etc; we have also secured the Haytian Admiral, 
Cadet Antoine, officers and crew made prisoners and forming a 
number 170, and by the Haytian papers we were apprised here of 
the wreck of another of their vessels near Cape Hayti. 

By this series of ill luck of the Haytians and by the increase of our 
naval forces we are positively superior by sea, having actually eleven 
well armed vessels amongst which a fine corvette carrying 20 Paksem 
guns and two 24 pounders on pivots as also a small brig. As for land, 
no agression has taken place since our late victory at Bellair, on the 
river Massacre, where more than three hundred blacks were killed. 

I can not do otherwise but urge a speedy determination of the 
recognition of our national independence, as any further delay may 
be prejudicial to our cause, fearing as I am surely entitled, an intrigue 
between France and Spain, as it is evident that the first is highly 
interested to the possession of the Isthmus and Bay of Samana; 
but I am highly satisfied to say that in our Republic there is not at 
present a single person of patriotic feeling that has a simpathy nor 
thinks any thing of France so as to urge any encouragement to the 
possession of the object of their desire. In my opinion our recognition 
would be a great step to the annexation in all points so interesting 
to the U. S. I therefore think that the Dominican question as a 
matter of fact, can not suffer any opposition nor delay, that of which 
I entirely rely upon the simpathetic feeling you have manifested to 
our cause. 

I shall request to be so kind as to give me all possible information 
by all opportunities of the State and progress of our national question, 
addressing your communications through Messrs. Aymar & Co. of 
New York that of which I shall feel highly grateful to you. 


From Louis McLane 


Lonpon [Eneuanp], [February, 18467]. 
My pear Sir: The feebleness of my health, and the pressure of 
other engagements are such as to leave me only a moment before 
closing the mail to call your attention to the newspapers, and to 
acknowledge your last letter. I assure you without entering into 
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any argument that we have seriously suffered from the course taken 
in regard to the notice. The delay itself is mischievous; and the 
negotiation will not be renewed until Congress have finally acted 
upon the notice. 

By the next steamer I will write you more at length. Meantime 
I may say that I do not think the error in our negotiation consisted 
so much in withdrawing the proposition, as in shutting the door to 
an opening afterward from this side. If arbitration had been rejected 
so as to hold out hope it would have repaired the error. I believe 
the offer was made in the expectation that the terms of the answer 
would encourage a resumption of the negotiation. Of this you will 
see full proof in the letters from Lord A[berdeen] to Mr. Packenham 
and now published in the Chronicle which I send you. 

Of all this I apprised Mr. B[uchanan] long before his answer, and 
yet he answered as if he were really afraid that the negotiation would 
be resumed. 

Now we must wait for your action. When we hear what that is, 
we will get on; and then you will have the real struggle in the Senate. 
I write now chiefly to call your attention to these letters in the 
Chronicle, and to the really weak point in the negotiation on our 
side. The withdrawal of the proposition gave the P{resident] 
strength at home; it did him no harm here; for in point of fact between 
withdrawing a proposition after it has been rejected, on a protesting 
that it should never be used as committing the party making it, 
(the usual mode, and done by both goviernments] in 1826-7) there is 
no great difference. But by withdrawing it, and refusing to give any 
encouragement to opening the negotiation, and afterwards sending 
the whole matter to Congress, completely closed the door to any 
attempt here, at least until very recently. However, I believe if 
you pass the notice, we will be able to begin again. But of one 
thing you may be sure; if there be a change of ministry, nothing will 
be done by the Whig ministry; and if it continue in power until the 
year expire, I shall regard a rupture as inevitable. I pray you to 


excuse this hasty letter. 
* * * * * 


From Louis McLane 


Lonpon [Enetanp], Feb. 3, 1846 
My pear Sir I send you by the present steamer a few news- 
papers containing the Exposition of Sir Robert Peel of his compre- 
hensive scheme of free trade. It will speak for itself, and needs no 
comment from me. It will be violently resisted, and may possibly 
lead to a dissolution of Parliament; though the general impression 
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appears to be that it will pass both houses at the present session. 
It will not surprise me whether it succeed or fail to see a change of 
Ministry at no distant day; nor do I believe that a Whig Ministry 
would be particularly unfavorable to us, especially if Lord John 
Russell should be at the head of it. You may infer from his obser- 
vations and those of Sir Robert Peel in the House of Commons, 
that if Mr. Packenham had sent our proposition home, a slight modi- 
fication of it would have made it acceptable here. However, I 
need here add nothing to what I have already said upon this head; 
only that I am more than ever persuaded that the adoption by Con- 
gress of the recommendations in the Message will not be regarded 
here as warlike, and will do no harm. On the contrary it might do 
great good; whereas a refusal by Congress to sustain the President 
would have a mischievous tendency. There will be a year after 
the notice to settle the question, and unless one side be bent on war 
that cannot be difficult. 


From F. W. Pickens 


Cuar.estTOon [S. C.,] 6 Feby. 1846 


My pear Sir 
* * * * ok * 

I have been on a visit to Savannah and only returned a few days 
since. It is a beautiful and very hospitable city with great elegance 
and luxury. I visited the rice lands of that river and found them 
superior to anything I had conceived of. It is undoubtedly the most 
perfect system of agriculture in the world. The rice planters are 
realizing immense incomes. A friend of mine Col. Ward makes this 
year $360 clear to every hand that hoes. He gave $250 cash for 
rice lands adjoining him. His income this year is $96,000. And 
$300 to the hand is common. Rice lands, part of Genl. Hamilton’s 
land, sold here a few weeks since at outcry for $136 per acre. Negroes 
average all round large gangs $425. The demand for the lower part 
of this state and Georgia is greater than [in] La. or Texas. I saw 
planters in Savannah from Early county who made this year 10 
bags of cotton per hand. We have had a very cold winter, so much 
so that the orange trees are injured very much. [I learn that it has 
been much colder in Edgefield. I suppose you see cotton has gone 
down very low. I think the cause temporary, for the crop will not 
exceed 2 millions of bags. I have just shipped 336 bags of mine to 
Liverpool yesterday, to take the Spring market and to get the ad- 
vantage of the war fever, which I suppose will be fomented, to enable 
the Peel ministry to sustain itself and call for supplies. 

* * *” * * * 
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From Charles Anthony 


ARNOLDTON, CAMPBELL County, VA., 
17 February 1846. 

Dear Sir Altho an entire stranger to you I take the liberty to 
address this note to you to inform [you] how much your friends are 
pleased with your course on the Oregon Controversy. You are gaining 
the good opinion of those who were before politically oposed to you. 
I have not seen a single man that does not disapprove of the Presi- 
dents course, and that it will lead to war. They believe he is influ- 
enced by those who are aiming at the next Presidency and dont 
regard the distress and ruin it will bring on the country. A war 
with England would nearly ruin Virginia as she would have no 
market for her tobacco. It would not bring one dollar per Hundred. 
I knew my Father in the time of the last war with England to exchange 
a hhd of good Tobacco for one sack of salt and had to give three 
dollars to boot. Such would be the effect of a war at this time. 
It would enrich the northern manufacturers at the expense of the 
Southern States. It is very astonishing that Southern members 
should be in favor of any measure that John Q Adams ® and Giddings 
should approve of, that of itself should make them disapprove of 
giving the notice. The people in this section of the Union look 
upon you as the only man whose weight of character and influence, 
can avert the calamity of war from our beloved Country; and they 
look with confidence to your doing all that man can do to effect it. 


From Edward J. Black 


Scriven County Feby 22d 1846 

My pear Sir I have been watching, from my retirement, the 
scenes of the American Senate, in which you have been so prominent 
and influential. In common with your friends in this section of the 
State I was extremely solicitious for your personal and political suc- 
cess, and not a little anxious about the position you would assume 
upon some of the more important collatteral questions springing out 
of the great Oregon Controversy. I am highly gratified to be enabled 
to say to you that your friends entirely approve the course .you have 
pursued, and are proud of the triumphant manner in which you have 
sustained yourself. I have just returned from Savannah, and the 
sentiment there in your favour was very decided. Many of the 
thorough-going Whigs, even, in that City, are openly calling them- 
selves ‘‘Calhoun men,” and the mass of the Democrats avow “ Cal- 
hounism;”’ a sort of faith which, but a few years since, was denounced 
by some of the old Van Buren leaders as a wild and dangerous heresy, 


8 John Quincy Adams died in Washington, D. C., Feb. 23, 1848. 
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while by others it was silently avoided, as they would gunpowder 
that might, from the power and efficacy of its materiel, explode to the 
great detriment of its adherents. In common with yourself your 
early and constant friends partook of the cold favour which these 
errors of the public mind begot, and you may well immagin how ar- 
dently we feel for yourself and our cause, now that these glimpses of 
sunshine are harbingers of a brighter and better day. We fully agree 
with you in your views of principle, policy, and expediency relative to 
the Oregon question, and do not hesitate to say that you are perfectly 
right in your opposition to the unadvised and premature war-cry 
so unnecessarily raised by certain red hot democrats in congress. I 
know of no man in Georgia who does not sustain the offer on the part 
of our government of the 49th degree—and all are agreed, with you, 
that at least an other effort at negoceation should be made before we 
resort to the ultima ratio regum. For myself, I regard one of the 
greatest curses of war at this juncture to be the postponement, per- 
haps indefinitely, of the settlement of the tariff question; which with 
us at the South is the great question which absorbs all others, and in 
the adjustment of it we look to you more than to any other man 
for aid and assistance. I have recently consulted with a great many 
of our friends in Georgia upon the subject of the next Presidency, 
and this is what we agree in; namely, that you are our first, and last 
choice—indeed, that you are our only choice. That is our determina- 
tion; and on my own part I think you know me well enough to believe 
that it cannot be shaken. In relation to that preference we do not 
consult you. It is useless—for other than yourself I have no predi- 
lection. But we are anxious to ask your advice as to the time when 
a firm and decided movement ought to be made in your favour. 
Not a movement deferential to the opinions of others, but one that 
openly proclaims us the friends of those who go for you, and the 
opponents of those who go against you. I believe the present to be 
the proper and oppertune time for your peculiar friends in Georgia 
to take this uncompromising stand. For we shall have not only the 
Whigs, but some of our own people to bring to terms—and with 
certain democrats in this State that can only be done by convincing 
them in advance that their only hope of success is in coming to us. 
Between us—perhaps there is a Senator at Washington who it may 
be necessary to convince in this way. But I do not wish to injure 
our prospects by a premature movement—and it is to solicit your 
view as to when it would be advisable to make this demonstration, 
that I now trouble you with this letter; for the stand will be taken, 
peremptorily and decidedly—when is the only doubt, on our minds. 
If you deem it proper to confer with your true and unwavering friends 
upon the subject, let me hear from you, and your communication 
shall be confidential, if you please, as this is. 
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I would have written you before, but I knew that your time must 
be very much engrossed, and I feared to multiply your labours of 
correspondence. 

N. B. I have just conversed with a very intelligent friend from 
the So. Western part of Georgia who confirms everything I have said 
of your growing favour with the people of this State. His name is 
Asa D. Smart, Bainbridge, Decatur Co. Geo. Send him a document 
occasionally, as he is your friend and originally from So. Carolina. 


From P. Gwinner 


[Pa.], Feby 23d 1846 

Dear Sm, I cannot resist the pleasure of congratulating you on the 
late news received from England, its effect upon this community has 
already been felt, which is perceptable in the countenance of every 
business man we meet. I have been told by numerous intelligent 
men of business that “the news is of more importance to this Country 
and its future prosperity than any ever received, since the recogni- 
tion of our independence by England”’; and what is equally gratifying 
to your friends is, that we owe the result to your foresight and 
patriotism in being the cause of such happy effects. Your opponents 
now concede the point. The war spirits now hang their heads. 
They must resort to some other means to create political capital to 
promote the cause of their several friends who aspire to the succession. 
The introduction of corn, buckwheat, beef, hides, bacon, meat, pork, 
etc. free of duty will be important to the agriculturalists in Penn., 
who will see the propriety of abandoning their protective notions, 
heretofore so pertinaciously adhered to, and meet England on terms 
of reciprocity. 

The moment I heard of your intention to return to the Senate, I 
repeated to friend and foe, that you held Polks Administration in the 
hollow of your hand, and that he could not carry any measure adverse 
to your policy, believing that the Whigs would fall into your views on 
every great national question which might occur save the tariff. 


* * * * * * 


From J. W. Van Evey 


Rocuester N Y, 4th March 1846 
Sir, Although personally an entire stranger to you I have taken the 
liberty of addressing you on a subject of deep and profound interest 
to all true patriots, involving as it does, the destiny of a common 
country,—the subject of Negro Slavery. 
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I wish however only to communicate with you on a single aspect of 
this great question and it is this—The people of this State have called 
a Convention to Assemble in June next to revise their Constitution. 
The question will be presented to the Convention whether or no the 
right of suffrage shall be extended to the Blacks with no more 
restrictions on them than in the case of the whites. And it will I 
fear be decided affirmatively. The Whig party in view of ulterious 
objects, actually took the lead in the legislature, for calling the Con- 
vention and in conjunction with their convenient Allies the Liberty 
party have since, thoroughly canvassed the State and to a great 
extent forestalled the public judgment, while the Democratic poli- 
ticians and papers have scarcely alluded to the subject and when 
they have done so it has been in a shuffling and noncommital manner. 
As an illustration I have taken some pains to get at the state of 
opinion in this city and it is a fact that I am the only Democrat that 
dare openly oppose it. The result cannot be otherwise, the Blacks in 
this State or as many as may hereafter come into it in eighteen months 
hence will be entitled to all the privileges exercised by the Whites. 
What are the consequences? As a Northern Democrat, and fully 
embued with the principle of Freedom, as embodied in our Federative 
Sistem, I cannot but look upon it as the most dangerous movement 
that has ever occurred in this country. 

The particular form which this danger will present itself in, is at 
this time difficult to conjecture but that the ultimate result would be 
to break up our happy and well balanced Federative Sistem there can 
be no doubt. 

Mr. Jefferson has said that the Northern Democracy were the 
natural allies of the South; of course he could only mean by the South 
the slave holders. Yourself or some other southern statesman have 
declared that negro slavery was the chief corner stone of our Republi- 
can edifice. As a great practical fact both are right. 

I say to my Northern Democratic friends that Negro Slavery has 
been the great barrier of the free white labouring classes, that had it 
not existed long before this a great National Bank Protective Tariff 
etc etc would have been saddled on the general govt and that a vast 
central sistem overriding and overruling all state sovereignty and 
individual liberty would have taken the place of our present Federa- 
tive sistem. 

But to return to the question of Negro suffrage in this state, its 
immediate effect will be to give the Whig monopoly party a complete 
ascendency in the state by adding perhaps 15,000 votes to their party 
and with the 36 electoral votes of N Y possibly controlling the 
Presidency for half a century, and then Federalism may hope to carry 
out its long cherished schemes of Legislation, and a time would soon 
be reached in the development of that policy, when the peculiar insti- 
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tutions of the states would have to give place to the idea of a general 
welfare, when the great bulwark against the monopoly spirit and the 
great Protection of the Northern laborer, Negro slavery, would be 
swept away. A true friend of Freedom is he who clearly sees this 
question in its proper light and thus seeing it dares in the face of a 
sickly sentimentality that would sacrifice the whole race of Whites 
in projects to benefit a few blacks, to stand up for the truth and the 
great cause of liberty, dependent as that cause is on the preservation 
of this purity of the Anglo Saxon race and our present well balanced 
Federative Sistem. 

In conclusion if your duties permit will you do me the favor of 
replying to this briefly, and give me your views of the subject. I am 
no trading politician, only a citizen and wish to see the opinions of 
one so eminent and so capable of judging as yourself and beg to 
refer you to Gen Cass or Gov Marcy either of which will I think 
recollect me. 


From J. S. Barbour 
Cataupa, Va., March 5, 1846 
My Dear Sir, 


* * * * 

Have you read the life of Clay by Colton? ®™ I have not, but 
I have seen extracts in the Alexa{ndria] Gazette, which make it 
appear that Buchanan called on Clay in the presence of Letcher, * 
and there expressed his preference for Mr Clay as the Secretary for 
Jackson. This is the only part of the conversation which is retailed 
by Colton, on the authority, (evidently) of Letcher and Clay. Is 
it to be believed that this was all the conversation held with those 
three? Clay was intimate with Buchanan and Buchanan the ardent 
friend of that system which was Clay’s fulcrum and lever for obtaining 
political power. Clay shows that this conversation did occur. The 
inquiry returns on us, when was itso held? Was it before Buchanan 
went to Jackson or afterwards? ‘This is most material in the investi- 
gation of the part that Clay had in this idle and silly intrigue. It 
was evidently with Clay before Buchanan went to Jackson. For 
Jackson repulsed the proposition so vehemently when Buchanan 
made it to him, that it is hardly possible to believe that he would have 
opened the subject with Clay after the decisive and vehement rejection 
of all overtures on that subject by Jackson. If he went first to Clay 
(which is most rational) then Caly must have given such countenance 
to Buchanan’s scheme, as to induce Buchanan to think that consen 


81 Calvin Colton published The Life and Times of Henry Clay, in 1846; it was based on materials he 
secured from Clay, whom he visited for the purpose in 1844. He later edited the correspondence and 
speeches of Clay. 

8 Robert Perkins Letcher, of Kentucky, was elected to Congress as a Clay Democrat and served 1823- 
1827; reelected as a Whig, 1827-1841; Governor of Kentucky, 1840-1844; minister to Mexico, 1849-1852, 
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and approbation by Jackson would effectuate his purpose. And this 
I have no doubt was and is the truth of the affair. 

Clay wished to be President—in default of that his next aim was 
the department of State. He would have preferred that department 
under Jackson if he could get it. Numerous circumstances strengthen 
this belief. But he could not get it under Jackson. That was im- 
possible. You and I both know that was impossible. If there 
existed no other reason, it is enough to know that if Jackson had been 
President in 1825, then Mr. Adams would have been Jackson’s 
Secretary of State. No one knowing the relations of the parties— 
Jackson—Adams—Monroe—the past and the then present, could 
pause for a moment in doubt as to Jackson’s Secretary of State had 
he been President in 1285. This Clay firmly believed when he told 
Dr. Drake and others in 1824 at Lexington, that he should vote for 
Adams. The overture of Buchanan and others after Clay reached 
Washington in December, raised a momentary hope with Clay, that 
Jackson might not make Adams his Secretary. Accordingly, we 
find that the evidence produced by Mr. Clay himself shows that he 
professed to doubt in January, 1825, for whom he should vote (Jackson 
or Adams) when by other portions of his evidence he had already deter- 
mined the question four months before, in Lexington!! Buchanan in 
1824 was an inferior man to what he now is. He had neither caste 
nor character of any moment with any party. Yet he wanted a 
foreign mission, as Moore of Ky said of him and that—‘‘when he 
got on his pumps and short breeches and silk stockings he already 
conceived the commission in his pocket.’”’ Buchanan was no leader 
of the Penna. delegation at that time. He was but a waif from the 
wreck of Federalism, to whom, Adams could not give a foreign mis- 
sion, but Jackson or Clay might. And this mission abroad was well 
secured, if Jackson and Clay could reach power by Buchanan’s 
intervention. 

Genl. Jackson always thought well of Mr Adams until he knew 
that he intended to make Mr. Clay Secretary of State. I was with 
him the night of the 9th Febry. after Adams’ election by the House: 
went with him to the levé at Mr. Monroe’s: stood near him when he 
met Mr Adams, and congratulated him (in his happiest manner) on 
his election. He explained this to me several weeks after by saying 
that he thought well of, Adams; was sincere in his congratulation; 
but changed his opinion on Clay’s getting the State dept. from Adams. 

If Clay (as he now shows through Colton) knew that Buchanan 
came from Jackson to him and did not repulse the offer, he parti- 
cipated in its guilt. And this he does not pretend, for Buchanan 


went forward with it. 
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If on the other hand he held such conversation with Buchanan as 
justified him in going afterwards to Jackson, and justified him too in 
going forward with the overtures and intrigues, until decisively 
repulsed by Jackson, why then it proves all that Jackson ever alleged 
between Buchanan and Clay in the offer made him. 

The insincerity in Jackson was in his telling Buchanan “that if the 
hair of his head knew who he wd. appoint, he wd. cut it off, etc.,”’ 
for he as certainly intended, at that time, to continue Adams his 
Secretary of State, as he had hair to cut off. This paltering in a 
double sense might be a part of that sinister policy, which Jackson 
was as dextrous in playing as any left handed tactician of his times. 

I could write you a small volume on this topic. My pen has 
wandered into it, in the belief that the evidence now produced fixes 
the imputation more strongly than ever, and as Jackson understood 
it and avowed. Buchanan was Clay’s friend, and ardently so. He 
opened the negotiation with Clay, who recd. it in a way agreeable to 
Buchanan, who persevered with it, until Jackson denounced and 


repulsed it. 


From Albert Gallatin * 


New York [N. Y.,] 15th March 1846 

Dear Sir Mr. Bartlett, the bearer of this letter, is my friend and 
my collaborator in the attempt to give some impulse to the pursuits 
of science and letters in this City which is so exclusively devoted to 
Mammon. We are but few, without aid from the wealthy, and 
struggle as well as we can amidst many difficulties, one of which is 
the scanty supply of books in our public library. We must procure 
the most valuable and dearest with our own resources; and Mr. 
Bartlett’s object in visiting Washington is to remonstrate against the 
enormous increase of the duty on the importation of books generally 
and of that description specially proposed by Mr. Walker whose plan 
in other respects I do not admire. I beg leave to recommend Mr. 
Bartlett to you and to pray that you will give him your aid, as far 
as is consistent with your views of the subject. The only argument I 
have to offer is that intellectual food is not a proper object of taxa- 
tion: it may be doubted whether physical food is. 

I take this opportunity of sending you a copy of the first vol. of 
the transactions of our Ethnological Society. The article I supplied 
is in some respects the sequel of that on our own Indians, published 
ten years ago and which met your approbation. I pray you to 


8 Albert Gallatin, Jefferson’s Secretary of the Treasury, was in the forties actively interested in the 
Oregon and the Mexican questions, publishing articles and pamphlets. In 1842 he was associated in the 
establishment of the American Ethnological Society, becoming its first president, and in 1843 he was elected 
to hold a similar office in the New York Historical Society, an honor which was annually conferred on him 


until his death in 1849. 
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accept the assurance of my distinguished consideration and personal 
regard. 


From Clement C. Biddle * 


PHILADELPHIA [Pa.,] 18th March 1846. 


My pear Sir, The meagre outline of your excellent speech in the 
Senate ® on Monday, which I found in our “Ledger,” this morning, 
makes me most anxious to receive the report of it, in extenso, in the 
most faithful form, that I may not only again have the pleasure of 
perusing it, but also of sending it to a valued friend in England who 
looks, with deep interest, to every thing that comes from you. I 
mean Mr. Thomas Thorneby, the colleague of the Hon. Mr Villiers, 
the two members in the House of Commons for Woolverhampton; 
and I may add, that Mr. Thorneby has been an able and earnest 
advocate for Free Trade for the last twenty years. 

I need not say how much gratified I have been by the manly, 
statesmanlike, and philosophical views you take of this perplexing 
Oregon question, the only obstacle apparently now in the way of 
the consummation of our best hopes in the full realization of the 
principles, if not in the entire practice, of Free Trade, and of the 
national blessings that enlightened policy, when carried out, will 
confer on every section of our Union, North, South, East and West. 
And when once fully adopted will cause us to feel shame and mortifi- 
cation that we should so long have been the dupes of designing 
demagogues and deluded democrats, used by selfish monopolists, to 
protect their own plunder, and thus subject us to suffering, by their 
selfish misrule. Mr. Walker’s report from the Treasury entitles him 
to high praise, and is a most able and satisfactory document; but 
his bill, as given in the newspapers, I cannot relish. What, 30 per 
cent advalorem on many articles, in 1846, when by compromise they 
were brought down to 20 per cent in 1842, and general Hamilton’s 
maximum, as stated by himself in the Federalist, was 3 times 3, or 
9 per cent for protection? 

One of our most sensible manufacturers, a day or two ago, when I 
asked him what he thought of the tariff bill of Mr. Walker, replied, 
that he had no objection to it, but that he thought 30 per cent. on 
Woolens too high a duty, as, at that rate, they, the manufacturers, 
would still have to encounter competition with the smuglers; and 
that, as a permanent rate, that would keep off the smuglers, he would 
prefer 25 per cent advalorem on woolen imports. Now, I may add, 


85 Clement Cornell Biddle was the son of Clement Biddle, ‘‘the Quaker soldier” of Revolutionary fame. 
He distinguished himself as a soldier in the War of 1812. He became a student of political economy and 
{nterested in free trade. 

® Speech on resolutions giving notice to Great Britain of the abrogation of the convention of joint occu- 
pancy, delivered Mar. 16, 1846. Works, Voi. IV, p. 258. 
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that this gentleman is doing a profitable, and has been for a long 
time engaged in the same prosperous, business, namely that of 
manufacturing woolen cloths. 


* * * * * * * 


From Duff Green 


New York. [N. Y.,] 18th March 1846 

My pear Sir I have just read the brief extract of your speech 
as given in the Journal of Commerce. Enough is given to satisfy 
me that it is the crowning effort of your eventful life. Of all the 
triumphs which you have accomplished this is the greatest. You 
are now, indeed, the benefactor, not only of your own country but 
of the civilized world. Had you remained in the Cabinet and accom- 
plished the peaceful adjustment of this question by the acquisition 
of the ‘‘whole of Oregon” your personal fame would have been far 
less, but you could not have done this, and you must see that it 
would have been very difficult for you to have compromised on 49°. 
You would have been assailed by northern fanatics. You would 
have been charged with sectional feeling—with having surrendered 
the interests of the North for the advancement of Southern political 
influence. Now the North will hail you as benefactor of the whole 
country and especially of the North. The moderate man of all 
parties, the religious and moral sentiment of the country, will rally 
around you, and you will have the thanks of all who desire peace. 
The treatment of the President, and the movement of Cass and Co. 
made the crisis for your advantage and for the advancement of the 
great cause of peace and civilization, and it has been your good 
fortune that your enemies and the jealousy, rivalry and ambition of 
your adversaries have given you the opportunity of developing the 
principles which have governed your political life. You have tri- 
umphed and no one rejoices more than your friend. 


From Tilly Allen 


New York City Mar. 19th, 1846 

My pear Sir [ have just got through with reading your sentiments 
upon the Oregon question, as expressed to the Senate on Monday last, 
and cannot deny myself the pleasure of expressing to you the pro- 
found satisfaction it has given me; so entirely different from any one 
of the Political speeches heretofore delivered upon that subject—,so 
filled with pure Philanthropy, and the best interest of all the human 
family, as well as our Country and its Institutions, without a single 
political taint. This production, my dear Sir, at this crisis of our 
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national affairs, is like the shadow of a great Rock to a weary traveler 
in a foreign land, and will go down to posterity, to unborn ages as 
imperishable as the name of its illustrious author. Although I have 
not been a political supporter for several years past, yet I cannot but 
indulge the hope, and express the wish, which seems to be nearly 
universal here at present, that I may have the opportunity to give 
my support to the Author of such noble, and may I not say from the 
spirit they breathe God like sentiments for the highest office in the 
gift of this great people, at no very distant period. Be assured Sir, 
that the course you have adopted from the purest principles, has 
gained for you many, very many strong friends throughout the whole 
community. I am but a humble individual, connected with the 
commercial Interest of this county, and unknown to yourself, nor 
have I any right to expect an acknowledgement of this, although it 
would be exceedingly gratifying if ever so short. 


From C. A. Clinton ® 


New York [N. Y.,] March 21st 1826 

My pear Sir, I have just concluded an attentive perusal of your 
Speech on the Oregon Question and I cannot refrain from telling you 
how much I have been pleased and gratified. It is equally honorable 
to you as a philanthropist, a Statesman and an American. It has 
given very great and general satisfaction to all intelligent and 
reflecting men in this City and I have no doubt of its favorable 
acceptance by the whole Country. 

As my character and position are too well known to allow the 
possibility of my ever acting from personal, or unworthy considera- 
tions, I am sure that you will not suspect me of flattery, when I 
assert, that by this last effort, you have placed yourself in the first 
. rank, among the greatest statesmen that this Country has ever pro- 
duced. Your views and policy are sound, orthodox, and wise: and 
you have truly indicated the true secret of success in the great progress 
now making in giving free Republican government to all Northern 
America. I sincerely hope that the day is not far distant, when your 
high Statesmanlike qualities and pure private life, will secure for you 
the highest reward in the gift of the People. But if this should not 
be the result, I am sure, that you would, like my father and others, 
who have run their career before you, devote your best talents to the 
public good, without reference to the ingratitude of the masses, and 
it is this appreciation of your character and motives, which has given 
you the uniform support, even under unpropitious circumstances, of 
that class of gentlemen at the north, who without hope of official 


e Charles A. Clinton was a son of DeWitt Clinton, Governor of New York, 1817-1823, 1825-1828. 
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emoluement and political honors, will always support the policy most 
conducive to the welfare of the country, and the men whose pure 
characters and high talents guarantee a consistent: an able and an 
honest Support of that policy. 


From S. Penn 


St. Louis [Mo.,] March 23 1846 

Dear Sir I was deceived, or rather in error, as to the action of Col. 
Benton on the Oregon question. Having lost ground by his course in 
relation to Texas, I inferred that he would disregard previous com- 
mitments, and contend for the whole of Oregon, regardless of con- 
sequences. His policy has, however, been more prudent, and I must 
say more praiseworthy. He is almost co-operating with you—but, 
judging from the tone of his confidential friends here, his personal 
feelings toward you have undergone no change. He may hate Gov. 
Cass more at the present juncture, and probably dislikes Mr. Allen, 
because he views him as setting up for himself, if not as a deserter 
from ‘“‘the cause.” 

The report of the conclusion of a treaty on the basis of the 49th deg., 
which reached here day before yesterday, was pretty well received. 
Indeed the best informed men here have, for some two or three 
months, confidently anticipated such a result; and as the failure of 
the President to recommend any preparation for war, and the action 
of the anti-blustering portion of the Senate, must have prepared the 
people generally for such a treaty, the annunciation of its conclusion 
and ratification, will produce very little excitement—perhaps none, 
except among politicians. 

I was for the whole of Oregon, but not for war, because I believed 
it was practicable to obtain the whole territory by establishing a road 
and line of military posts, and properly encouraging emigration and 
protecting emigrants, The ‘“‘masterly inactivity” policy would have 
suited me, and, I think, the nation. 

But a “new aspect”? was put upon the question by the abandon- 
ment of the positions taken in your correspondence with Mr. Paken- 
ham; by offering to compromise on the 49th deg.; by taking ground 
in favor of the notice, and asserting that the question must be speedily 
settled. Now, Sir, I think England is far more anxious than we 
should be for an early settlement of the boundary. With a line of 
military posts, a road, jurisdiction as far as the treaty allows, and 
suitable encouragement to emigrants, a monthly mail, and a supply 
of arms and ammunition and Indian Agencies, we should negotiate 
more effectually than by any other mode. But I suppose the die is 
cast. That 49 will be the boundary I do not doubt; but why should 
not the President be held responsible for the offer he has made? Why 
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step in to shield him? I think he is only true to those he fears; that 
he has been guilty of double-dealing, and that, in a short time he will 
command the respect of a very small portion of the party. I know he 
has proscribed those who elected him, and truckled to those who de- 
nounced his nomination, condemned his views on Texas, and pro- 
nounced him a fourth-rate man. When right I shall sustain his 
measures for the good of the country, but I can never regard him as 
an elevated, firm or worthy man. His aim is to be re-elected, and to 
accomplish that object he outrages friends, panders to recent foes, 
truckles to the Hunkers, violates solemn promises, and outrages 
every principle of political morality. 
* * * * * * * 


From John A. Bolles ® 


Boston [Mass.], March 26, 1846. 

Dear Sir I have read with great satisfaction your recent speech 
on the Oregon question. It will do much toward preserving un- 
broken our harmonious relations with England. It will do much 
towards preserving our social and political institutions unimpaired. 
It is one of those prophetic announcements, uttered occasionally, too 
seldom, by political seers,—which thrill the popular mind and heart, 
and disclose to common view glimpses of a future so bright and 
glorious on the one side, and so disastrous and gloomy on the other,— 
that all who discern them are impressed with new and deeper feelings 
of responsibility as citizens of the Republic. 

If your speech is printed, as of course it will be, in a pamphlet form, 
please favor me with a few copies. 


From Thomas G. Clemson 


Brussets [Beterum] March 27 1846 
My pear Sir 
* * * * * ok * 

I do not know how the other legations are treated by the Depart- 
ment, but from what I can understand I fare no worse than others. 
No attention appears necessary to us from the Department. My 
impression is that there is great need for reformation there, as perhaps 
in many other departments of the public service. There should be a 
clerk whose duty ought to be, to acknowledge the receipt of every 
Despatch. Such a course would be a relief to us, and if such acknowl- 


“John August Bolles, a lawyer of Boston, was secretary of state under Gov. Marcus Morton, 1843. 
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edgement was o-eesion.!ly accompanied with the desires and doings 
of the Governm vuld be a great aid to us abroad, and thus 
enable us to act wit: ‘oncert and efficiency in promoting the interests 
of the Government. ut as it is no matter what the business pending 
may be months elapse before we receive intimation of the receipt of 
the most important documents. Thus since I have been here, or 
rather since Mr. Buchanan’s coming into the State Dept. I have 
received but the circular, and one single Despatch on business from 
the Secretary, which were instructions six or eight months after they 
had received the project of the treaty of commerce. A note from the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs here, gave me information through Mr. 
Serruys, that he, Mr. Buchanan, had received the Treaty which I 
concluded in Nov. here.®® This is all I know about it, save what you 
had the goodness to write me in your preceeding letter, which gave 
me considerable anxiety until the receipt of your last which explained 
the matter. 


* * * * * * * 


The papers appear to think that Mr. Buchanan will retire if the 
resolution to give notice with the amendment enjoining negotiation 
should pass the Senate. It appears to me to be a decided stricture 
on the administration, and it would not be surprising if it followed 
the same course with that of Tyler. The United States I regret to 
say is now loosing ground in Europe on the Oregon question. A 
war would not only be unpopular, but in such an event as things 
stand, the entire onus would fall on us. Mr. Webster’s view is not 
without weight. If the Administration do not intend settling the 
question by compromising she [sic] had better prepare for war and 
say so. To talk about extending the laws of the U. S. over all of 
Oregon to the exclusion of England, and at the same time to talk 
about negotiation, war etc is becoming rediculous, at all events it is 
having that effect here. There has been entirely too much blustering 
boasting talk. It looks badly at a distance when compared with the 
deliberate, calm and dispassionate course pursued by Great Britain. 
I hope for my country that the concils of peace, and dignity have 
prevailed since the receipt of Sir Robt. Peel’s measures. I feel firmly 
convinced if you were to come to England that you could settle 
the question to the satisfaction of all parties, in twenty four hours, 
and I most sincerely wish that such an event, as your coming abroad, 
could be brought about. 


* * * * * * * 


* Thomas G. Clemson was chargé d’affaires from the United States to Belgium at this time. He con- 
cluded a treaty of commerce and navigation Nov. 10, 1845, which was ratified by the Senate Mar. 26, 1846, 
and proclaimed in effect Mar. 31, 1846. 
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From F. W. Byrsdall 


New York March 29th 1846 

Dear Sir, I cannot but regret the passage of the Resolution by the 
Senate which called out the President’s late message,” and when all 
circumstances both at home and abroad, in relation to the Oregon 
question, are considered, I cannot see how he could well avoid giving 
such a message in reply to that Resolution. He was compelled to 
re-assume the positions taken in his annual message or to recede from 
them. Could he have done the latter with such consistency as would 
be compatible with the public interests? 

But the quarter from whence the Resolution came is of the high 
Protective School, and therefore the belief is induced that the real 
object in view was such expenditures as would keep up the Tariff to 
the present high pressure system. The Whigs of New Jersey are the 
most inveterate Protectionists in the Union. 

It is fortunate however for the country that the message has had 
but little effect upon the business people here. There was a slight 
change in the stock market, but they have rallied again much as they 
were before. For a day or two business men felt chagrined and con- 
demned in no measured terms both the President and the Senator from 
New Jersey for what appeared in their view, as unnecessary and as 
injurious to the present favorable prospects of business. A little 
reflection coupled with the confidence now reposed in the majority 
of the Senate, dispelled their apprehensions. ‘The speeches of Messrs. 
Heywood * and Calhoun were of that character and ability that the 
impression made by them could not be removed by the message al- 


though it did give “note of dreadful preparation.” 
* * 


* * * * * 


From W. C. Daniell * 


Hautui County Ga. 2nd April 1846. 

Dear Sir, During the last session of our legislature I saw some 
indications on the part of the Whig leaders in this State of a disposi- 
tion to rally on you in the next presidential election. This intention 
is becoming more and more manifest, and I now think that there can 
be but little doubt of their moving in a body in your favor at the 
earliest oportunity. Their action will be placed on your course on 
the Oregon question, of which they speak with perhaps more zeal 


Mar. 17, 1846, the Senate addressed a resolution of inquiry to President Polk asking whether in his 
judgment circumstances connected with foreign relations required an increase in the military and naval 
forces. Polk in a special message, Mar. 24, replied that a wise precaution demanded such increase. 
Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, Vol. IV, p. 426. 

" William Henry Haywood, jr., of North Carolina, was a Democratic Senator, 1843-1846. 

9 W. C. Daniell was a substantial planter of Georgia. 
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than even your old and steadfast friends here. The Whig leaders 
here expect by taking ground in your favour to reunite themselves 
with that fragment of the old States Rights party which refused to 
cooperate with them in 1840 and since. Whenever the Whig leaders 
in this State assume a ground on which the States Rights men propper 
can cooperate with them they will array against themselves the 
Northern (Yankee) interests here which cast the balance against the 
Nullifiers in 1833 and against the Democrats in 1840. That interest 
I think controlls full 5000 votes. The auxilliaries which the Whigs 
know they will derive from the Democratic Party, old Clark men ® 
and Nullifiers, will I think enable them to dispense with their late 
yankee allies. I do not doubt that the vote of Georgia will be 
certainly for you, but the majority will not be large, and yet a very 
safe one. There is a portion of the Democratic party in this State 
which cannot be concilliated to your support. It is true that they 
say they will support the regular nominee be he who he may, the 
truth of which I do not mean to question, but I am quite satisfied 
that were you to permit your name to be submitted to a conven- 
tion of the Democratic Party and receive the nomination some 
ground would be discovered to justify them to themselves for op- 
posing you. I will illustrate my view by stating a fact which I 
may say came under my own observation. When in our State con- 
vention in June 1843 it was proposed to nominate you for the presi- 
dency a fierceness of opposition was manifested which no one antici- 
pated. Ihad gone to the convention with knowledge of the fact that 
it was the intention of some of the friends of Mr. Van Buren to move 
his nomination for the Presidency. When they found your friends 
moving to nominate you and that we were in a very decided majority 
they resisted our movement upon grounds equally applicable to the 
nomination of Mr. Van Buren, and they consulted among themselves 
on the expediency of withdrawing from the convention. In this 
posture of affairs I made known to some of them the knowledge which 
I possessed of their intention to nominate Mr. Van Buren. This 
notice I think exercised an important influence in deterring them from 
a secession from our convention, many of these violent opponents of 
yours had gone to the convention favorable to the nomination of 
Major Cooper™ as the Democratic Candidate for Governor and gave 
him their support. But such was the influence of your nomination 
upon them that they gave him no support and their friends in many 


%3 Local partisanship in Georgia came to a head in 1832. George M. Troup was the leader of the aristo- 
cratic and slave-holding communities; John Clarke and his brother Elijah found support among the non- 
slaveholders and frontiersmen. The cleavage of the factions was at first purely personal, but by 1832 it 
had become one of principle. The Troup faction indorsed the nullification party of South Carolina, while 
the Clarke faction opposed. 

% Mark Anthony Cooper served in the campaigns against the Seminole Indians in Florida; he was a 
Democratic Member of the House of Representatives from Georgia, 1839-1841, 1842-1843, when he resigned 
to become the Democratic candidate for governor, and was defeated. 
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instances voted for Mr. Crawford.® I do not wish to be understood 
as saying that but for your nomination Major Cooper would have 
been elected. I never the less entertain no doubt that that nomina- 
tion was a very important auxilliary in his defeat. That portion of 
the Democratic Party which entertain this hostility to you are mainly 
composed of those known in past time as Union Troup men whose 
secession from the Troup ® party in 1832-3 furnished such timely aid 
to the Clark party. 

I trust that your friends throughout the country will find no occa- 
sion to change the determination which they expressed in 1844 of sub- 
mitting your name to the country independently of any nomination. 
Such a movement may (if the country is in a peaceful and prosperous 
condition at the time) result in carrying the election to the House of 
Representatives which I deem a much less evil than we may reason- 
ably apprehend from the action of a convention, for such a body while 
professing to represent the great body of the Party is very likely to 
be controlled by a few master spirits in or even out of it, and whose 
motives are by no means necessarily such as they are willing frankly 
to avow. Your position and relation to the country is peculiar to 
yourself. Let whatever party or faction of a party avow a preference 
for your election it can cast no shade of suspicion upon you, and it is 
painful to believe that this can not be said of any other eminently 
prominent public man. If the country was placed in iminent peril 
and a Dictator could be appointed and was called for, all parties and 
all men would with one accord indicate you as the man and the only 
man for the occassion. And yet in ordinary times no party under the 
operation of the usual party organization will ever consent to make 
you their President. If the question could be fairly brought before 
the People a very different result may be expected. Party drill is 
loosing its force as I think has been manifested in the last two presiden- 
tial elections, and I hope the time is not far remote when the People 
will really be allowed to select all their own candidates. In that 
respect, as a first movement, I feel a deep interest in your friends mak- 
ing the movement already alluded to. No future time can supply 
a combination of circumstances more auspicious than the present, 
and every delay is so far an extension of evil. The existing system 
of nominations is radically defective and must sooner or later explode. 

It is not my wish that any movement should be made just now by 
your friends with an eye to placing you in nomination. 

I suppose there is abundant time yet for that. My object in address- 
ing you has been mainly to make you acquanted with what the whigs 
I believe are preparing for you in this State. 


% Charles J. McDonald was a Union Governor of Georgia, 1839-1843. George W. Crawford was a Whig 


governor, 1843-1847. 
% George M. Troup was Governor of Georgia, 1823-1827. See note 93, p. 339 
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From Alex. Wells 


ASSEMBLY CHAMBER 
Albany City [N. Y.,] April 7th, 1846. 

My pear Sir: Knowing the multiplicity and importance of your 
engagements I have not ventured before to ask your attention, nor 
should I do so now, were it not that I am desirous of obtaining a copy 
of your late speech on the Oregon question. The Southern Democ- 
racy have been repeatedly assaulted during the present sitting of our 
Legislature, by the Anti-annexationists and the friends of Mr. Van 
Buren, who have neglected no opportunity to give vent [to] the bit- 
terness of their disappointed hopes. These assaults have generally 
assumed the form of opposition to the peculiar institutions of the 
South; and in that guise occasion has been taken to charge fraud and 
injustice upon the Democracy of the Southern States. To these 
assaults I shall take an early opportunity to reply—during the dis- 
cussion of the topics treated of in the Governor’s message,—probably 
one day this week. 

To do this, and to reply [to] the charge that the South having 
secured Texas, is now willing to forsake our claim to the Oregon, I 
shall require your speech and also that made by Mr. McDuffie; and 
I shall be under obligations to you, if you will furnish me with them 
together with such information and suggestions as you may deem of 
service. 

It is high time for our friends here to break ground in the anticipa- 
tion of future events, and perhaps my position is a favorable one for 
that purpose, as my remarks will have a large circulation through the 
country papers of the State, and if the effort prove successful, may to 
some extent check the efforts which are constantly being made here 
to prejudice the people of the State against our Southern friends. 

General Duff Green visited us to-day but returned to New York by 
the Evg. Boat. He thinks this an auspicious time for some move- 
ment here, if prudently made. 

Alderman Hart informs me that he saw you in Washington, and I 
am happy to learn that you are blessed with continued good health. 


From Adam Huntsman 


JACKSON TEN, April the 10th, 1846 
Dear Sir I received your speech which you was so kind as [to] send 
me upon the Oregon controversy. It is a masterly exposition of the 
question, one that I heartily approve of, and I have the satisfaction to 
inform you that nine tenths of the people of Tennessee are heartily 
with you. There are a few Hotspurs here as well as elsewhere, who 


*? Adam Huntsman, of Tennessee, was elected to Congress as a Whig, 1835-1837. 
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desire to settle that controversy (as well as others) by fighting first, 
and examining the question afterwards. But the great body of our 
people are for an honorable compromise, and will be perfectly satisfied 
with the 49th. You know the people of Tennessee too well to suppose 
they fear war. If they find that one is inevitable they will go to it 
like they would to a frolick. 

* * * * * * * 


From N. P. Tallmadge ® 
New York, [N. Y.,] April 25th, 1846. 


My pear Sir: Your views as expressed to me, and as they are 
now being shadowed forth in the public prints, in relation to many 
important questions which have for some time agitated the public 
mind, have produced the happiest effect on the whole business com- 
munity. Every one begins to feel that day is dawning, that the 
Oregon question will be amicably disposed of, that the postponement 
of the time for the Sub Treasury to go into effect, the establishment 
of the branch mints, the ware-housing system, etc will have the effect 
to relieve the Sub Treasury, in a great measure, of its terrors, and the 
authority to redeem the public stocks will add still more to public 
confidence. I trust you will give your particular attention to all 
these measures, and see that they are carried through. For these, and 
for your course on the Oregon question, the whole country will be 
under great obligation to you. I enclose you an article from a political 
opponent which does no more than justice to your course in this great 
crisis of the country. I assure you such is the sentiment of all thinking 
men of all parties. To you, and to those who have co-operated with 
you, in this great work, the country will owe a debt of gratitude which 
cannot be easily paid. In any state of things you will have the 
greatest consolation a patriot can have, the proud consciousness of 
having nobly done your duty. There is one thing more to which you 
should give your special attention. See that great discretion and 
prudence are exercised in relation to our affairs with Mexico. This 
Government can afford to overlook indiscretion and imprudence on 
her part. Let our difficulties with that power be settled, and the 
public will feel that there is nothing left to interrupt the onward prog- 
ress of our country’s prosperity. I shall be glad to learn from you, 
that you have the same confidence in the settlement of these difficul- 
ties as the others. 

* * * * * * * 


% Nathaniel Pitcher Tallmadge, a ‘‘Conservative’’ Democrat of New York, was a Senator, 1833-1844. 
He was appointed Governor of Wisconsin Territory by Tyler and served, 1844-1845, when he was removed 
from that office. 
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From Thomas G. Clemson 


Brussexs April 27th 1846 

My pear Sir, We received your kind letter with the copies of 
your speech on the notice. It has been commented on by the English 
and some of the continental papers largely. Some of the English 
papers published if not the whole of it a great part, and [it] gave 
universal satisfaction. It could not have received higher praise. 
There is now little talk of war on this side of the Atlantic and I 
regret to say that the position of the Administration and the violent 
party men on the Oregon question has not added much to their 
strength abroad, so far from it, no one appears to know what the 
position of the President really is. I am sure I donot know. A war 
if brought on will be in spite of England and as you will have remarked 
the course of the government of England has been most cautious. 
France wishes the question closed, for notwithstanding all that she 
may say Louis Philippe knows in case of a war between the United 
States and England it would be impossible to prevent her being 
drawn into it. I have no doubt she has and is still doing her utmost 


to have the question decided amicably. 
* * * * * 


From R. K. Crallé 
Lyncupure [VaA.,] May 8rd, 1846. 

My pear Sir: I thank you for a copy of your speech on the 
Oregon Resolutions, which was received some days after I had seen 
it in the Washington papers. I read it with great pleasure; and 
though I do not concur in the general opinion that it is the ablest of 
your efforts, I agree in the belief that is by far the most popular. It is, 
strange to say, universally extolled by both Parties; for, as yet, I 
have seen but one individual who did not think it conclusive of the 
whole question. 

This, aided by the returning good sense of the People, has placed 
you, I think, on impregnable ground in this State at least, if not in 
the Union. The passage of the Resolutions in the form they finally 
assumed was confidently expected by all after the appearance of 
your speech; and I am persuaded that both Parties are equally 
gratified at the result; for we have no ‘‘54, 40 men” amongst us. 
The movement of that Party has been disastrous to themselves, and 
the only other effect has been to injure the President for his supposed 
connection with it in the beginning. He has certainly lost ground; 
and so far as this section is concerned, cannot be said to have a 
Party at all. His course has been marked by vacillation at least; 
and the effect is to weaken greatly the Hunker interest which he is 
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supposed in some sort to represent. In truth I have never known 
that interest so low in the State. Ritchie, its main support, has lost 
all controul in losing his location; ® and from what I see and hear, it 
is highly probable his influence is passing away in other quarters. 
Your friends are in high spirits, and seem to apprehend no difficulty, 
except from too much cordiality on the part of the Whigs, who, as 
far as my acquaintance extends, seem not only reconciled to, but 
anxious to enlist under your banner. Even your old enemy, Rives, 
I hear, is speaking in terms of highest praise. The editor of the 
Whig Press here (Blackford), who took tea with me this evening has 
the kindest feelings; and from him and others I learn that the leaders 
generally are disposed to remain quiet until the nomination is made, 
and the issue joined between the Hunkers and State Rights men, 
when they will delpoy in solid phalanx on the side of the latter. 
This, however, may be a ruse de guerre, intended to divide and conquer; 
for I see a late movement in New York obviously designed to continue 
Mr. Clay in the fieid. The aspirants in his own Party will, perhaps, 


arrest that. 


* * * * * * 


From J. H. Howard 


Cotumsus [Ga.,] May 12th 1846 [?] 

My Dear Sir The mail has just arrived bringing intelligence of the 
capture and slaughter of Captain Walker’s company of Texas Rangers 
by the Mexicans and much apprehension is felt for the safety of our 
army. Although the position of our army before Matamoras was 
not in my opinion a proper one if we desired peace with Mexico as 
collision might have been expected to arise from the contiguity of the 
two armies, yet it does not justify the Mexicans in crossing the Rio 
Grande and butchering our people. Nothing less than invasion of 
the country to its very centre and the most ample chastisement should 
satisfy our people. Weseem to have been brought into a war contrary 
to public expectation and consequently our country is not now pre- 
pared with a sufficient army, to inflict upon the Mexicans a proper and 
adequate punishment. Congress being in session, it is expected of 
course that the most vigorous measures will be adopted not only for 
the temporary defense of Texas, but for carrying on the war to a 
successful and early termination. The cheapest way to determine it 
and battle with the Mexicans to their hearts content is I think to 
send an overwhelming force upon them, as soon as it can be organized. 
I presume al] will agree in this position; the manner then of raising 


*® Thomas Ritchie at the request of President Polk resigned his editorship of the Richmond Enquirer 
to his two sons in 1845 and went to Washington to become editor of the Union, the organ of the adminis- 


tration, 
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at least a portion of this force is next in order for consideration. I 
wrote to Judge Colquitt last night, and requested him to exhibit my 
letter especially to yourself, Mr. McDuffie and some other gentlemen. 

We have no time to enlist regular troops and must depend upon 
requisitions from the States. I have understood that our friend 
Black of your state had introduced a bill to encourage legionary 
corps in the States. This I think is decidedly the best plan—to raise 
the proudest, the bravest and consequently the most efficient army. 
I believe troops can be raised sooner in that way, and if not raised 
sooner than by draft, at any rate they can be brought into the field 
sooner because the active spirits which would be engaged in getting 
up these volunteer corps would inspire their feelings into the whole 
body, and the task would be accomplished with the greatest celerity. 
I have not seen the provisions of Blacks bill. But if it provides for 
corps of sufficient magnitude as to admit of a Major general’s com- 
mand or even of a brigadier with the privilege of the legion electing 
its own officers, it will call into the service, the best talents, and 
most elevated courage of the country, the material of course of the 
best army. Now volunteers are reluctant in coming forward, for 
although they have the privilege of electing their immediate officers, 
yet they know they are to be placed under the command of a Militia 
General in whom they have no confidence, because they know he has 
no qualifications. And if troops are raised by draft their commanding 
general is subject to the same objection as he is chosen contrary to 
their will from the same class of inefficient and incompetent men. 
If Judge Colquitt has not yet communicated my request to you please 
call upon him for my letter in which I have placed my views more at 


large. 
* * * ok * 


From Wilson Lumpkin 


Atuens, [Ga.,] May 20th, 1846. 

My pear Sir After our long silence (on both sides) I might per- 
haps appropriately open the correspondence, by the interrogatory— 
“Watchman, What of the Night?” We are actually at War with 
Mexico, whether Constitutionally so or not. And I now seriously 
apprehend, our difficulties with England, will not be speedily adjusted. 
Indeed I think it possible, that our Mexican War, may be the com- 
mencement of troubles, that may shake to their center, all the princi- 
pal governments of the Civilized world. Should the great battle of 
the world come, we shall of course claim to ourselves the credit of 
fighting on the side of liberty and Republicanism against, Monarchy 
and Despotism. But I cannot see so clearly, where we may find 
ourselves at the close of the great struggle. Your policy of peace 
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and good will, towards the human family, accords with every feeling 
of my heart. I have seen nothing that you have said or done on that 
subject during the present session of Congress, which I do not approve. 
Yet I did regret, that the Bill, placing supplies of men and money at 
the disposition of the President, was not presented in such form, as to 
enable you, to vote for it, without violating your judgment and 
conscience. Every necessary and useful object, could have been 
accomplished, and unaminity have prevailed, by varying the form of 
the proceedings as suggested by you and others. 

I see that the President has and will be forced into the views of the 
War Faction, and that faction with the aid of the administration, will 
carry with them, for a time, a large majority of what is called the 
Democratic party, and of the Country. Our people love their coun- 
try, and their political institutions. Therefore when the foundations 
of the Government are jeopardized, by conflicts with other nations, 
the great majority of the people, will go for their country, right or 
wrong, and take but little time to investigate, the causes which have 
produced their calamities, until suffering and evil, forces them to 
think. 

The great body of the people of our Union, love and desire peace. 
They deprecate war, as a great calamity. They have disapproved of 
the spirit and conduct of the War faction in Congress. But now that 
we are in war, they are forced to follow the lead of that faction, and 
hence it is, that men sometimes, gain a short lived influence, conse- 
quence and popularity, based upon their demerit, selfishness and 
dishonesty. 

If such men as yourself and others, now in high position, cannot 
keep the Ship of State, from shoals and quicksands, I can only stand 
still, and wait for the salvation of God. 

Six months ago, I did indulge the hope, that before this time, our 
foreign relations would have been placed on a permanent and peaceful 
foundation. That the commercial relations of the world, would have 
been rapidly tending to that freedom of trade and intercourse, which 
the wisdom of God so clearly indicates in his providence and creation. 
I did indulge the hope, that the wise commercial policy of Sir Robert 
Peel, would be met by a corresponding spirit on the part of our Gov- 
ernment, and that our domestic strifes in this country upon the 
subject of the Tariff, would cease and come to a final close. 

But my dear Sir, I do not like the present aspect, in the political 
horizon. 

I am a calm observer for myself nothing to desire, hope or fear. 
My circumstances in every respect conspire to make me a patriot. 
I trust I have a proper share of disinterested love of Country. In 
politics I am an old fashioned Republican, of the Jefferson School—I 
can belong to no other party. All the political parties of the present 
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day, have become most awfully corrupt. At any rate a very large 
portion, of the leaders, of both the great parties of the present day are 
mere party men, regardless of the great interests of the country. The 
country is under the constant curse of their selfish schemes of president 
making. The loaves and fishes, the pillage and plunder, is obviously 
the object of many men, now in high places. Office and public 
station must surely have a tendency to corrupt men: or majorities 
would not be so reckless. Those who are strong in power, are seldom 
wise and temperate. The present Congress as a body, has much 
talent, sufficient for every purpose. But the most talented men in 
both branches of Congress, are not in the lead. Inferior men are 
governing the destinies of the country. 

I must say for the whig party, that during the present session 
of Congress, I have seen but little, that could be charged to a factious 
spirit. I think adversity has chastened the party. It is deeply 
to be regreted, that the Democratic party in Congress, have failed 
to put their strong men in the front. When weak men govern, the 
Country will suffer. 

There is no office in the world, which requires so much wisdom and 
patriotism, to fulfill all the duties, as that of chief magistrate of the 
U.S. Aman must be both capable and honest, or he will do immense 
mischief. 

Nothing short of the most commanding mind, can resist and control 
the wiles and schemes of cliques and factions, who profess to be most 
zealous in his own ranks. A weak man may be forced into the most 
ruinous errors, against the honest convictions of his own mind, 
especially by his own friends and partisans. 

I would sincerely pity the chief magistrate, who could be severed 
from his own honest purpose, by yielding to a faction of his own 
friends. Now that the principle is recognized, that the President 
can at any time force the Country into War, without the aid or 
consent of Congress, and that patriotism demands of Congress, the 
supplies to carry on that War, without even time to deliberate. 
Is not the purse, and the sword, in the hands of the President? Such 
power is fearful in the hands of any man, and more especially so, in 
the hands of one, who can not rely on himself, but is leaning on his 
Ice-sickle party leaders. 

* * * * 


From George Curtiss 


Utica N Y May 26th 1846 
Dear Sir My business for the last few months has been such as to 
require me to travel extensively through this State and also to 
some extent in the New England States, and I have thus been thrown 
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among the business men of all classes and political parties and have 
had a good opportunity to learn the unbiased public sentiment. 

Permit me to say to you that the freely expressed opinion of 
all has been to approbate and applaud the course you have taken in 
the U. S. Senate in regard to the settlement of the Oregon question; I 
assure you | have not heard one dissenting voice or opinion; and I 
would further say that to quite an extent have I heard the opinions of 
the people in regard to the course you took on the recent call by 
the President for appropriations to prosecute the Mexican War ! (as 
it is termed) and there is but one opinion and that is entire approval 
of your course. 

My only object in writing you this is to let you know that in 
this section of the Union you have the decided approbation of your 
countrymen; I thought it might be a satisfaction to you to know 
these facts, and therefore have taken this liberty. 

I would further say that the people are looking to you with others 
in the Senate to propose some meditatorial plan by which this diffi- 
culty with Mexico may be speedily and amicably adjusted. 


From Samuel Bishop 


New Haven [Conn.,] June 11th, 1846 

Dear Str Myfriend Mr Jackson, called upon me a day or two since, 
and informed me that he had been requested by you to remind me of 
the promise that I made when I had the honor of seeing you in Wash- 
ington. I beg leave to assure you that I have not forgotten any- 
thing that transpired at our interview, and nothing but the fear of 
being considered obtrusive has prevented me from communicating 
with you before. I have taken the liberty to send you a number of 
the Democrat occasionally and a copy of the ‘‘address”’ of the New 
Haven democracy, adopted at a large meeting last summer which 
I presume you received. 

Our political affairs are still in a very unsettled state, although there 
is a small democratic majority in both branches of the legislature; 
the fact is, parties are so nearly ballanced in Connecticut that neither 
one can calculate with any certainty upon remaining in the ascend- 
ancy, more than two years in succession—local questions having more 
influence in determining an election than any thing else. The “license 
law,’’ for instance, which was enacted by the Whigs last year, produced 
the revolution in Connecticut this spring—and I think it more than 
probable that our triumph will end with the year, if some means are 
not devised in the mean time to heal the breach that exists in our 
ranks. You may recollect that in my conversation with you, I ex- 


1 See William M. Meig’s Calhoun, Vol. II, p. 384. 
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pressed the opinion that if Mr Wilcox should receive the appointment 
of Collector in opposition to the wishes of so large a majority, the 
consequences would be disastrous to the party—at least to that por- 
tion of it located in New Haven. The event has realized my worst 
apprehensions. Last year the vote here for Mr Toucey? was but 
397. The whole strength of the democratic party in New Haven at 
the present time cannot be less than 1400. Yet at the election this 
year Mr. Toucey received but 626 votes, 100 of which were cast by 
Whigs, who are dissatisfied with the “‘license law,’ to which I have 
already alluded. These facts serve to show the extent of the dis- 
affection. In the nominating Convention Mr. Toucey had but four 
majority, and at the election he did not even receive a plurality of 
votes. He and the other state officers were elected by the Legisla- 
ture. The ‘exclusives’ are of course very much elated, principally 
because they are afforded an opportunity to gratify their malignity 
in various ways against us. The vilest misrepresentations of our 
motives and conduct are industriously circulated amongst the Country 
members, and particular pains taken to proscribe certain individuals 
in our ranks. We are undetermined as to the course we ought now 
to pursue. We have no intention of detaching ourselves from the 
democratic party, nor do we feel any disposition to desert the ground 
we have taken. If you will favor me with any suggestions on the 
subject, they will be most gratefully received, and you may rely upon 
my discrition in the use of them. The true democracy of New Haven 
are Calhoun men, and are looking forward impatiently to the next 
Presidential Campaign, because they want an opportunity to assist 
in plaicing you in the White House. My object has been to inform 
you as nearly as possible of the true state of our affairs. Upon re- 
viewing what I have written, I do not see that any thing could have 
been omitted without defeating that object, and this I trust you will 
receive as an apology for the length of my letter. 


From Thomas G. Clemson 


[BeLerum,] June 27th, 1846. 
My pear Sir: 
* * * * 
The war with Mexico has its good and bad effects. Everything 
that can be turned against us by the public prints of England and 
those on the continent is made use of to throw the government and 
the people of the United States into a false and disgraceful position. 


1 Isaac Toucey, a Democrat of Connecticut, was a member of the House of Representatives, 1835-1839; 
unsuccessful Democratic candidate for governor, 1845; defeated again by popular vote in 1846, but was 
elected by the legislature; again defeated in 1847; Attorney General under Polk, 1848-1849; Senator, 1852- 
1857; Secretary of the Navy, 1857-1861. 
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The monarchies of Europe have not the least sympathy with us or 
our institutions, and unfortunately there have been occurrences at 
home, that have afforded a fine opportunity to misrepresent us [and] 
our intentions, and the efficiency of the institutions of Republican 
forms of Government. We are always placed in the most unenviable 
point of view and everything that can be said against us is eagerly 
caught and magnified. Thus the war in Mexico is represented as a 
premeditated thing, theresult and a part of the policy of the American 
feeling to grasp and acquire by every means what does not belong to 
them and for which they have no use. The news of General Taylor’s 
success has been a relief to all Americans. The simple and concise 
manner that he has worded his Despatches giving an account of the 
brilliant victories over the Mexicans has had an admirable effect and 
contrasts well with the doings of the French in Algiers and the 
English in the Punjaub. If we could now bring about an honorable 
peace and retire from the Mexican territory without the usual excesses 
that invariably follow successful armies, it would be a great point 


gained. 
* * * * * 
From R. M. Saunders * 
Paris [FRANCE,] June 27th, ’46. 
Dear Sir, 
* * * * * 


I found the papers on our arrival [in England] predicting with 
certainty the defeat and capture of Genl. Taylor and his army. Our 
steamer brought the first intelligence of the battles of the 8th and 9th. 
This changed the tune of the press, and tho’ they gave us credit for 
the result and greatly abused the Mexicans for their imbecility, it was 
evident the fulfillment of their precocious predictions, would have been 
more pleasing to them. Our victories have greatly raised our 
national character. 

* * * * * a * 


From Thompson & Co. 


New York, [N. Y..,] July 7th, 1846. 
Sir, Your controlling influence has often been successfully exercised 
for the safety and protection of important interests in our country. 
As it relates to the Tariff, we are not unaware of your publicly ex- 
pressed views; and yet we, as Manufacturers of carpeting, feel assured 


* Romulus Mitchell Saunders, a Democrat of North Carolina, was a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1821-1827, 1841-1845; minister to Spain, 1846-1849. 
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that our appeal to you to prevent such a Bill as has passed the House 
of Representatives from receiving the sanction of the Senate, will not 
be made in vain. 

We sincerely believe that no system of ad valorem duties can be 
made to work favorably either for the Government or the Domestic 
manufactures of the United States. 

If the Bill in question pass the Senate, our immediate course would 
be to work up merely our present stock, dismiss our operatives and 
close the Factories; and what we should be obliged to do, would in our 
opinion, be equally imperative on others. 

The number of fersons employed or dependent on this branch of 
manufacture in the United States, exceeds 35,000, and the wages paid 
per annum amount to more than Three millions of dollars. 


From Jas. B. Sawyer 


PirrspurGH [Pa.,] July 10th 1846 

Dear Sir, I take the liberty of addressing you in relation to a 
matter in which I in common with the Democracy of Allegheny 
County and of this whole state feel a deep and at present a most 
intense interest. The vote of McKay’s bill * was as unexpected to us 
here as its announcement was alarming. We had just nominated our 
County ticket and were going into the campaign confident of success 
until this most unexpected measure was sprung upon us which if 
carried out and adopted will undoubtedly overwhelm us with defeat. 
I was a member of the Convention and acted as one of the secretaries. 
We nominated for Congress Wilson McCandless, Esqr a very popular 
stump speaker who in ’44 directed his whole energies towards the 
success of Mr. Polk, pledging himself and his party to the maintenance 
of the tariff of 42. And these pledges here and elsewhere throughout 
the State gave Pennsylvania to Mr. Polk and thereby secured his 
election. So far then as the Democratic party here were concerned 
they were honest in their professions and really intended as far as 
their abilities [went] to uphold the tariff of 742. 

If however we are not able to fulfill our promises, but are born down 
by our own party in other sections of the Country, and our enemies 
here thereby enabled to throw the charge of deception and hyprocrisy in 
our face, it is useless for us longer to continue the fight. We have no 
platform on which to stand and we must surrender at discretion. 
Because we of Pennsylvania are unanimously in favor of a tariff and 
that too a tariff for protection. No party can hold up its head 
or have an existence here that opposes it. And so far as Pennsylvania 
is concerned Mr. Polk’s political death warrant is sealed. But I took 


4 James J. McKay, of North Carolina, as chairman of the House Committee of Ways and Means, was 
spokesman for the tariff bill. See Congressional] Globe for July 2, 1846, first session, Twenty-ninth Congress, 
p. 1047. 
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up my pen merely for the purpose of asking you one question, which 
I hope you will have the goodness to answer. I must confess that the 
Democracy here had but little to hope from you, and I among them 
never dreamed that yours would be the arm which was destined to 
avert the calamity which we now so much dread. Still rumors 
within the last few days have reached us and have now almost assumed 
a tangible shape by appearing in the public prints (one of which I 
send you) that when the question came up in the Senate you would 
throw your vote and your influence against McKay’s bill. I confess 
I did not and do not place much reliance in the rumor. ‘The news 
is too good to be true.”’” We have always here admired your talents 
but feared their bent. Because we have found them exerted too 
often and too successfully against what we knew, at least, to be our 
interest. When a boy at college but a few years ago I remember how 
when reading your arguments in debate I admired but was taught 
to dread your talents. My teachers, my father and the most of my 
associates were your political enemies, all whigs. Still I admired and 
still I feared you because I saw you contending against what I knew or 
thought I knew to be the interests of the country and the whole 
country—a protective tariff. If then you could assure me that there 
is any foundation for the rumor refered to do it quickly. If you have 
in any way changed your views in relation to this matter of so vast 
importance to us let us hear from you. If you intend to vote against 
the destruction of the tariff be your motives what they may let us 
know it and we will rally round you for our leader, one with whom 
we will be proud to go into the contest of ’48. This question is all 
that has seperated us. We have always admired you, always been 
proud of your great talents, but self preservation compelled us to 
stand by the tariff. If you can agree with us on this point we prefer 
you to Wright Cass, or any man spoken of for our candidate in ’48. 
Several of the prominent men of our party have been at my office 
this afternoon and are talking of calling a Democratic meeting next 
week for the purpose of adopting some measures to avert the threatened 


calamity. 
* * * * * * * 


From J. Gadsden 


Cuareston S C 10 July 1846 
My Dear Sir Since writing you on yesterday I have recd a copy 
of your report.’ I have made 3 efforts to read it, but have in every 
instance been interrupted: for a railroad president ° is like his locomo- 


§ Report of a special Senate committee on the Memorial of the Memphis Convention. The convention 
met in November, 1845. The report was submitted June 26, 1846. Calhoun’s Works, Vol. V, p. 246. 
¢ James Gadsden was now president of the South Carolina Railroad and engaged in commerce and rice 


culture. 
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tive ever in motion. I am off for Aiken, on business today and will 
read it attentively on my journey. The Mercury and Courier have 
both published it. The Patriot & [the] News will circulate it next, 
and all the Editors I presume will have something to say on it. Our 
population however have been so adverse to constructive powers 
that they assume everything new as constructive: and I fear, will as 
some of the Editors go off in a hurry before they have read and 
reflected. 

I feel much interested in your recommendation of a reduction on 
Iron duty (if it can not be imported free). It will give immense 
impulse to Southern Enterprises and will benefit instead of affect 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers. 

By the by there is much complaint against American Rail Iron 
made with Anthracite Coal. Indeed the representations to me come 
from such authority, that I could not build with American Iron 
untell better tested [?], even at a lower rate. Get the duty therefore 
remitted or reduced and the mail pay advanced and I will ensure in 
18 months, from the commencement the Road to Wilmington and to 
Camden. The latter looking toward Raleigh as an ulterior work. 


From Thos. Chambers 


WasuineTon Ciry [D. C.,] July 20th, 1846 

My pear Sir Feeling assured that the day is not distant, when 
you can realize your Free Trade Policy and that the tendency of 
everything is to establish it, eventually and knowing the deep and 
solemn interest, which every Manufacturer feels, in removing this 
vexed question from the politics of the day, I now propose to you, a 
mode of compromise, that will reconcile all interests. It is surely 
enough to satisfy any liberal and enlightened Statesman, seeking 
only the good of his country and who can rise superior to the party 
squabbles of the day, that the manufacturers are willing to reduce 
the duties of the Bill of 1842. One Third (nearly) and annually 
thereafter one per cent until the reduction is Twenty per cent; if this 
shall be sufficient to meet the wants of the Government. 

The great object which you and those who act with you seek, is to 
carry out your principles eventually and, if so, are not mild measures, 
the most effective? Time is all we want and what is ten or twenty 
years in the History of a Great Nation. 

To advance safely is to make haste slowly. If the Bill now before 
the Senate becomes a Law, a violent reaction follows and the Bill of 
1842 is again reenacted beyond a doubt. Agitation will never cease, 
because you bring again into politics, the business men of the country. 
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A period has now arrived, when a compromise can be effected, 
which will be stable and permanent and I am authorized by a large 
and influential body of Manufacturers, to propose that, which I now 
enclose ’ for your consideration and with you and your party will rest 
the awful responsibility of rejecting it. 

Your masterly mind can control this question and we tell you 
candidly and frankly, that the Northern and Middle States, never 
will submit to the odious features of the Bill before the Senate. It is 
admitted by all your leading men in their daily conversations to be 
defective in the highest degree and yet can it be with the spirit now 
manifested by the manufacturers, that you will permit it to become a 
Law. If so a revolution of opinion follows and an excitement, that 
no language can paint. Pennsylvania is already agitated to the centre; 
but what will be the State of feeling, when all our Iron and Coal 
Establishments are shut up and the Labourers dismissed? It is for 
you to judge. Having every confidence in your patriotism and love 
of country, I leave this matter in your hands and under the hope and 
belief, that you will bring about, some measure upon which all parties 
can agree. 


Frem Isaac Brooks 


Bautimore [Mp.,] July 24 1846 

Sir: Having been engaged for many years in the importation of 
Iron in the city of Baltimore and having been prevented by the Tariff 
of 1842 from importing many articles that we imported before its 
passage owing to the enormous duty levied on them, we had hoped 
that we should again have been permitted to pursue our business 
under a moderate duty. But looking into a newspaper this morning 
we have seen a proposition to retain the duty on many kinds of Iron 
to such a point as still to exclude them. Hoop, Band, Sheet, Boiler 
Plates, and all Iron round and square of % diameter and under and 
all Iron that will not make in substance a % square Bar is now 
charged at the enormous duty of $56 per Ton or 2% cts. per lb. 
The Compromise offered being one fourth will take off of this but 
$14, leaving the duty on this sort of Iron still at $42. This in the bill 
is kept studiedly out of view—these sorts of Iron not being mentioned 
at all, and the impression conveyed is that all the Iron manufactured 
by Rolling will pay but $18.75 per ton. We think we are safe in 
saying that one third of all Iron now made in the United States 
(excluding pig Iron) is of this description. The present price of Boiler 
Iron, the lowest price asked is 5% cts. per lb of $123 per ton. The 


7This enclosure, on a separate sheet, reads: “Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 
That from and after the first day of December next there shall be a reduction of 25 per cent of the 
duties, whether specific or ad valorem, now imposed by law, upon all articles whereon duties exceeding 
30 per cent ad valorem are now charged.” 
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price of good pig Iron is about $30 per ton. The manufacturer of 
Boiler Iron gets for converting a piece of Pig Iron with this descrip- 
tion of Iron $93. The price of Sheet Iron is $140 per Ton leaving 
$110 for converting a ton of Pigs into Sheets. The price of making a 
ton of Pig Iron is believed to be about $17—this I have from the 
makers of this Iron. If the manufacturer should make his own pig 
Iron he will get $123 for converting it into sheets. The price of 
Sheet Iron (see accompanying circular) in Liverpool is £11.5 Pounds 
which at $4.80 to the Pound Sterling is $54, and this after paying a 
profit in Liverpool. The price of Boiler Iron is about the same as 
Sheet. Now if Sheet and Boiler Iron can be made in England and 
afford a profit at $54, how great must be the profit to the American 
manufacturer at $123 for Boiler Iron and $140 for Sheet. We hope 
that before making any compromise you will insist that the duty on 
this description of Iron shall be reduced to a point that will enable 
the importer to again bring it into this country. We used to import 
larger quantities of Boiler, Band, Hoop, Scroll, and Small Iron of 
5¢ and under, but the Tariff of 1842 entirely ruined our trade in these 
articles having entirely excluded most of them. 

We are satisfied that under Mr. McKay’s bill we shall pay the Gov- 
ernment much more money than we do at present. 

We must apologize to you for sending you this statement. It 
would have been sent to one of our own Senators but they being 
opposed to the bill, we knew it would be useless. 


P.S. Weare the only importers of Iron in the City of Baltimore, the 
high duties having driven all others out of the trade. 


From Charles Saxton 


WasuineTon [D. C.,] July 25, 1846. 

Srr: After listening to day for four hours to the speech of Mr. 
Webster in opposition to the new tariff bill now before the Senate, and 
to the speeches of Messrs. Cameron, Upham,’ and Simmons ® pre- 
viously delivered, I consider it due to the people of Oregon, who have 
everything at stake in the passage of this bill, to make known, through 
you, to the Senate their views on this subject; and can add my own 
convictions, founded on observations in Oregon in the year 1844-5, 
to that part of the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, in reply 
to resolution of the Senate, dated July 22, 1846, in which he says: 

As illustrative of the difference between free trade and high duties, it is proved, 
that, in the absence of any tariff, agricultural products are dearer in Oregon than 


with us, whilst a vast number of articles that have performed the circuit of the 
globe, around the Cape o of Good Hope, 0 or Cape Horn, notw withstanding t the heavy 


8 William Soden, a Whig of Vermont, was Senator, 1843-1853. 
* James Fowler Simmons, a manufacturer of Rhode Island, was Senator, 1841-1847, 1857-1862. 
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freight, are much lower there than with us. Thus, in a very late history of Oregon, 
by George Wilks, it is stated that “woolen goods and ready-made clothing, being 
introduced here without duty, (as it is considered an English port), are greatly 
cheaper than with us. A very good strong quality of blue broad cloth six- 
quarters wide, can be had for $1.25 per yard. All articles of cutlery are also cheap 
for the same reason as above. Chains, tools, and farming implements are very 
reasonable.’’ Such is the present condition of things in Oregon; and it would be 
a fact, worthy of consideration, to note the difference of price and its extent, in 
regard to protected articles, if the tariff of 1842 should be extended to that inter- 
esting portion of our common country. It is easy, however to fortel, that on 
nearly all our protected articles there would be a rise in the price nearly equal to 
the duties; thus establishing by an example in point, and by actual results, the 
enhancement in price occasioned by such duties. 

The tariff question was discussed with a good deal of interest, in 
the winter of 1845, when I was in Oregon City, and the general ex- 
pression of opinion was that it would be for the present and permanent 
prosperity of Oregon to have “‘a tariff for revenue, such an one as will 
yield a sufficient amount to the treasury to defray the expenses of 
the government economically administered; and at the same time 
afford reasonable incidental protection to our home industry.” 

Perhaps there is no country on the face of the globe, which presents 
so practical an illustration of the sound and enlightened principles 
of the spirit of the age, “free trade’, as Oregon. A country possess- 
ing great commercial advantages, a salubrious climate, and rich in 
mines of iron, coal, and lead, and a fertile soil, unsurpassed by even 
the ‘‘Genesse Flats” for raising wheat, which was worth when I left 
the country last summer $1.00 per bushel; it sold in the Russian 
possessions on the coast, for $2.50; the day laborer received $2.00 
per day and boarded himself; carpenters and joiners received $2.50 
per day. A trade with the Sandwich Islands was springing up; 
Oregon flour sold at Honolulu for $10.00 per barrell, and lumber, 
including plank, shingle, white oak and spars sold well; in return 
there was imported the following articles, the products of the Islands. 
Shugar, which sold for 12% cents per pound; Syrrup, or a good 
quality of molasses, sold for 66 cents per gallon; and Coffee, which 
sold for 20 cents per pound. 

The currency of the country was wheat, which was exchanged for 
goods, improvements on land, stock, or whatever the individual 
wished to purchase. Many of the most wealthy farmers had com- 
menced raising hemp with the view of making it an article of export 
to various parts of the Pacific, and it was thought it would grow well 
in the country, it looked well in the field when I left. <A high tariff 
imposed upon that rapidly growing country would greatly retard its 
growth and prosperity in the infancy of its trade with Russia, the 
Sandwich Islands, and eventually with its great market, China. 


| 
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From F. W. Byrdsall 


New York, [N. Y.,] Aug. 4th., 1846. 

Der Sir: One of our Commission merchants or agents of manu- 
facturing establishments of other States, a brother of the well known 
Whig Simeon Draper,’® avowed to a gentlemen of my acquaintance, 
that he hoped the Mexican war would involve the country in a 
public debt of one hundred millions of dollars. When questioned 
as to the reason, he replied because it would compel! the restoration 
of a high Tariff. 

This man is but one of a numerous class whose selfish interests 
overule all considerations of the loss of life and destruction of property 
which must occur before such a debt could be incurred, as well as all 
other considerations of patriotism or common justice. And yet it 
is very probable that he (as well as most of the class he belongs to) 
is a member or elder of a christian church—a praying and hymn 
singing man. 

Our Banking and Tariff systems have generated or at least culti- 
vated into rank luxuriance, the worst sentiments that ever found 
place in the American heart. Every step towards the overthrow of 
both is a movement towards moral and political regeneration. With 
regard to protection of American industry, the best protection of our 
real working people is a specie currency, no national debt and but 
little taxation. Thirty years of this protection would be a blessing 
in every temporal sense of the word. 

This has been a most important session of Congress and it proves 
that the past labors of your mind have not been in vain, the fruit has 
at- last come. I rejoice in the settlement of the Oregon question. 
I rejoice anew in the annexation of Texas since her two Senators ! 
have voted with you on the Tariff. I rejoice that we have put down 
the principle of protection as a feature of taxation. I rejoice in the 
passage of the Sub Treasury Bill, but I would have preferred under 
present circumstances to have had the draft clause retained. The 
stringency of the specie clause will curtail imports, not that it is 
wrong in principle, but inexpedient at the present juncture of in- 
creased expenditures. I rejoice in the passage of the ware house bill 
in consequence of the passage of the Sub Treasury bill, in its present 
form. 

I trust that these great measures will have obtained a fair trial 
before they shall be meddled with, and that only such amendments 
will be made as experience demands. Revolutions are onward not 
backward. I see no probability of retrograding in the track of 
protection. We are more likely to go towards the extreme of 


19 Simeon Draper was an active Whig politician of New York; he was long a personal and political friend 
of William H. Seward; several times a member of the Whig State central committee. 
11 Sam Houston and Thomas J. Rusk, 
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freedom rather than restriction. And yet after all, the new Tariff 
is highly protective, and with the specie sub-treasury still con- 
siderably more so. When Senator Niles’ voted against the new 
Tariff and for the Sub Treasury, he acted more consistently than 
the whig Senators did, who opposed both. 

You have my hearty congratulations for the success of the prin- 
ciples you have advocated and suffered for. If the measures are 
not fully to your views, the principles are established. At the 
end of the session you can return to your home with very different 
feelings from those you had in the days of the Force Bill,’ for the 
principles that were then down are now uppermost. I repeat that 
I congratulate you on the success of your principles for which you 
have passed through a fiery Ordeal. And you deserve all the pleas- 
ure that a noble and virtuous victory can give you...... 

P.S. Attempts are being made to get up a panic on account of 
the new Tariff Bill. It is absurd to say the least to get up one 
in advance before the law goes into operation. If our manufac- 
turers cannot prosper with an average protection of 30 per cent— 
a specie sub treasury, freight insurance besides in their favor, the 
Protege should be abandoned as an unworthy prodigal. 


From Armistead Burt 


Satt Sprinas, Va. 14 Sept. 1846. 
My dear Sir, 


* * * * * * * 

I have heard but little news since I saw you. There are no poli- 
ticians, and but few persons of intelligence, at the Springs. I have 
seen but very few Democrats. The result of my inquiries is that 
the Whigs of this State are very friendly to you—greatly prefer 
you to any other Democrat, although they will support the nominee 
of their own party, if he is not objectionable to the South. I am 
convinced as I have repeatedly said that so far as one can now see, 
it will be fatal to the Whigs as well as to the Democrats in the South 
to go into a national convention. I venture to say, the nominee 
of each party will be selected with reference to his ability to carry 
the States of New York and Pennsylvania, and especially the anti- 
slavery votes in those States. This, at one blow, strikes down 
all Southern men, and as I think all Southern allies. The state 
of feeling and sentiment in Virginia is good. Hunter will be chosen 
a Senator. Bagley [Bagby?] is not popular in the Western part 


2 John Milton Niles, a Whig of Connecticut, was Senator, 1835-1839; Postmaster General, 1840-1841; 


Senator, 1843-1849. 
13 The force bill of 1833. 
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of the State. There is some chance that Governor Smith may be 
elected to the Senate. 

I have as yet seen Chapman” but once and then only to dine 
with a large party. Many of the guests were Whigs, and but little 
was said about politics. He has gone to one of the Courts but 


I hope to see him before I leave here. 
* * * * * * * 


From Elwood Fisher 


WasHINGTON [D. C.,] 9 mo 24. 1846. 

Dear Frienp Business of a private nature detains me yet and will 
delay my departure for home for a day or two, possibly for a week 
longer. I have never even inquired after the fate of the application 
in my favor for the Commissionership of the Land office, for from the 
day when I heard of the manner in which the vacancy was held, I had 
no expectation of the appointment. The change which has since 
occurred in the Cabinet, together with the reputed office of the vacant 
Atty Generalship * to Pearce, have but confirmed me in the belief 
that the President was aiming to form a party of his own, and he 
knows but too well how impracticable I would be. 

The answer to our overture to Mexico, is that nothing can be done 
until the new Mexican Congress assembles. I suspect that our 
jockey President has been outjockeyed by Santa Anna, as I think 
there is little doubt of an understanding between them prior to the 
departure of the latter from Cuba, that if permitted to go to Mexico 
he would make favorable terms. Possibly the want of the two mil- 
lions was fatal. 

The administration was very confident of an early peace, until the 
last dispatches were received by the Princeton, but are now evidently 
at fault, and I think in alarm. The War goes on indefinitely, but its 
mightiest effects are felt in our treasury. The late St. Louis papers 
contain gloomy accounts of the condition of the forces invading Santa 
fe. The various divisions amount altogether to about 6,000 men, 
principally mounted. They are however marching in remote detach- 
ments, and it is reported that forage is not to be had, whilst the Prairie 
Indians are hovering in force along the baggage wagons and making 
hostile demonstrations. As to affairs here they are growing worse 
and worse. Genl. Armstrong” told me the other day the War 


4 William Smith was a Democratic Governor of Virginia 1846-1849. 

15 Augustus A. Chapman, a Democrat of Virginia, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 1843- 
1847, 

16 Nathan Clifford, of Maine, was appointed Attorney General in 1846. 

17 Robert Armstrong, a native of Tennessee, commanded a company under Jackson 1813-14 and distin- 
guished himself in the Battle of New Orleans. He was a confidential adviser of Polk during his adminis- 
tration. 
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department was getting into great confusion and must soon come to a 
full stop. Walker is working away very laboriously in the Treasury, 
and has evidently overworked: he looks badly. But for his extrava- 
gant notion of Mexican conquest, there would still be some hope of 
terminating that disastrous war. He however talks of acquiring all 
the territory north of a line drawn directly across from the mouth of 
the Rio Grande to the Pacific, nearly two thirds of all Mexico! He 
thinks and there is much truth in that, that if peace were made with- 
out acquisitions, the administration would sink to the lowest deep of 
public contempt. 

I very much suspect that if these gentlemen could now retract their 
steps in this business without incurring popular reproach it would be 
quickly done. I am satisfied that nothing now can save them but 
good fortune. But I am afraid that in their fall they will carry down 
the Democratic party. 

It will be difficult perhaps it would be wrong to acquit the Demo- 
cratic party of the War, and I believe the responsibility wherever it 
attaches will be fatal. If the stand made by thee against the mad 
infatuation of Congress had only been sustained manfully by thy 
particular friends in both houses, it would have given us an over- 
whelming moral strength, with which to control impending events. 
As it is I still trust that thy own course, (the more glorious, as it was 


thine alone), will have due effect. 
* Bo * * * * * 


From H. R. Schoolcraft 


New York, [N. Y.,] 648 Broapway, Oct. 19th, 1846. 

Dear Sir: I send you a printed copy of a brief memoir which I 
presented to the Board of regents of the Smithosonian Institution. 
Investigations of the kind therein referred to, would, I think, be very 
appropriate for that body to countenance. America has several 
elements for the study of the ancient affinities of nations. These 
exist, not only in an existing branch of one of the oriental stocks, but 
also in our western mounds, and in numerous monuments of art, 
which are scattered over the continent. You once mentioned to me, 
that the philosophy of our mounds was by no means creditable to, 
or worthy of the subject. Generalization on his head, to be valuable, 
must be the result of details which are not yet well collected. Neither 
have we, such vocabularies and grammars of the various languages, 
as would enable us to compare these, with each other, and with the 
languages of Asia, or other parts of the globe. After I went to Lake 
Superior in 1822, I began to study these languages and made myself 
master of several of them. And have, in other branches collected 


18 The famous ethnologist and scientist 
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data, which would give me advantages in undertaking inquiries of 
this kind. I studied the Hebrew, while on the Lakes, for the sole 
purpose of learning whether it contained that curious and character- 
istic principle of the Algonquin grammar, the division, by inflections of 
the nouns verbs and adjectives, of all nature into two great Kingdoms— 
namely, animate and inanimate. And I found nothing of the kind, 
the Hebrew, like most ancient languages, having masculines, femi- 
nines, and neuters. 

Should you think favourably of the plan of studies named in the 
pamphlet, I should feel obliged, (if occasion favoured,) if you would 
mention it, to Col. Preston, who is one of the newly appointed Regents. 
With respect to the synopsis of principles laid down, to collect facts 
for the purpose of comparing nation with nation, it is a mere hasty 
sketch, and quite incomplete, not only in its details, but in some of 
the generic heads, perhaps. 


* * * * * * * 


From James Chestney 


TuscaLoosa [AxA.,] Novr. 23d 1846 

Dear Mr. Catuoun, I take the liberty, which I hope you will 
pardon, of expressing an opinion in relation to the present state of 
the Mexican question. I am of opinion, and have no doubt, that a 
large number of the thinking part of society coincide with me, that 
if the advice of Mr. Calhoun had been regarded, we should not at 
this moment have been so deeply plunged in this unfortunate business. 
Waging war for the sake of conquering peace is a very poor business at 
any time, under any circumstances, and with any people. But it 
appears to me that the war with Mexico is about to be less profitable 
to those engaged than any war that has afflicted the world for a long 
time. Suppose Gen. Taylor were now at the city of Mexico, or at 
the remotest Southern boundary of the Mexican territory cui bono? 
Suppose Monterey had yielded without attempting resistance, how 
would the people of the United States or their government be bene- 
fitted? It seems to me that enough has been done. We have shewn 
to the world our capacity to do injury. We have given our troops 
the opportunity to display their superiority, and I think we may now 
with propriety bring the whole affair to a close. We shall gain 
nothing that I can imagine by spending another six months and 
another 20 millions in carrying on the useless struggle. By continuing 
the contest we shall bankrupt the treasury, endanger the cause of 
free trade, and create discontent in every section of the Union. The 
whole country looks to Mr. Calhoun as the proper person to mature 
and put forward some plan for putting an end to this controversy, 
preventing the further effusion of blood, and the further expenditure 
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of moneys. However guilty the government of Mexico may be, 
the wretched inhabitants of that part of the world are innocent, and 
the terrible calamities and distress that have been heaped upon the 
people of Monterey and its vicinity have produced no compensation 
or corresponding benefit either to the American government, the 
army, or the American people. I think I speak the language of 
truth and soberness, as well as of humanity, in regard to the matter, 
and I am satisfied the best part of the people of the South Western 
States, are disposed to see the affair terminate. If Mr. Calhoun 
will address himself to the question he can put an end to it, and I am 
satisfied it is his duty to do so, and thus complete in his character the 
perfect model of a Republican Statesman. I trouble myself very 
little with politics, but claim a devoted attachment ot the great cause 
of democracy and of human liberty, which are identical with the 
cause of humanity itself. 

Excuse the freedom taken by one, who has for many years been 
filled with admiration of your genius and character. 


From Wilson Lumpkin 


AtuEns [Ga.,] Nov. 26th, 1846. 

My ouip FRIEND—We have had no direct communication for a 
long time. I still read and keep up with the passing events of the 
day. But Iemploy myself exclusively, in devotion to my own humble 
private affairs. You succeeded admirably in bringing the Oregon 
controversy to a happy issue. And I sincerely wish that the same 
result, could have been obtained in the final adjustment of the diffi- 
culties in relation to Mexico. But I am now apprehensive, that the 
war with Mexico will not be terminated soon. I dread the corrupting 
influence of our Mexican War, as well as the heavy debt, we are in 
fair way to bequeath to our posterity. The politicks of the country 
at this time, are all chaos. Old party lines are broken up, and new 
formations must and will take place. If an honest Patriotic party 
could be formed on correct principles, I should rejoice. I am heartily 
disgusted, with all office seeking parties. 

I see that your influence is still dreaded, by all the office seeking 
cliques of both the old parties. I suppose you have read the last 
number of the Southern Quarterly Review, in which your report, on 
the memorial of the Memphis convention, is handled without gloves, 
and intended to do you injury, just now. The small fry amongst your 
opponents of the press, are busily at work, retailing in their limited 
spheres, the views of the Southern quarterly, together with their less 
polished comments. 

The Southern Banner of this place (under the influence of Cobb 
and his clique) manifest a weekly disposition to assail you on some 
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point. Your late communication * to Messrs. Orr and others, upon 
the subject of the proposed change of your State Constitution etc etc. 
is published in the Banner of this week, with some very unjust and 
unfair Editorial remarks, by Col. Holsey ® the present ostensible 
Editor, the reading of which influenced me to address you at this 
time. While I have not the least disposition ever again to embark in 
politics, I love my country and wish it to prosper, and my confidence 
in your integrity and ability remains undiminished, and my principal 
object in now addressing you, is to say, that as far as you may deem 
it expedient, after your arrival at Washington, it might be well to 
keep me apprized, of what is passing in under currents, and which 
may not be so obvious on the surface of the troubled waters. 

Georgia politics are like those of New York—no one can tell, what 
a day may bring forth. I sometimes fear, that the real old fashioned 
federal doctrines will govern Georgia at last. 

I trust, that our free trade doctrines will prevail and be maintained. 
We have not yet overcome abolitionism. Indeed it is advancing in 
power and consequence. I dont see how sectional divisions in politics 
hereafter can be avoided. I fear the great middle States will unite to 
govern the rest. 

But for the folly of those who govern, we should be [the] most happy 
and prosperous people under heaven. 

I shall be pleased to hear from you. 


From Hendrick B. Wright * 


WiLkeEs-Barre [Pa.,] Dec. 8, 1846. 

My pear Sir Your place and influence put it in your power to 
save the democracy of this State certainly and very probably that of 
the Union. By a modification of the tax laws discriminating in 
favor of the staples of this great State, coal and iron; our people 
would take the law of ’46 without complaint. As it is I fear the 
worst consequences to the party in the next effort. Our interests 
in coal and iron are so important and they reach so many collateral 
measures, that an amendment of the law seems to be almost indis- 
pensable. 

You, Sir, are the mediator in this case and if disposed to under- 
take the matter there can be no question of the result, and I am 
satisfied you can do it and compromise no principle. It would give 
you strength in Penna. and probably be the initiative of momentous 


1s Letter dated Fort Hill, November, 1846, on the mode of appointing presidential electors, to James L. 
Orr, William Sloan, A. Evins, and F, W. Symmes, in reply to a request from them for his views. Works, 
Vol. V1, p. 254. 

% Hopkins Holsey was editor of the Southern Banner, published at Athens, Ga, 

3 Hendrick Bradley Wright, of Pennsylvania, took a prominent part in local and national politics as a 
Democrat; Member of the House of Representatives 1853-1855, 1861-1863, 1877-1881. 
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questions hereafter. I suggest this as your personal and political 
friend, for while I would disdain to say to you, what was not my 
honest opinion, you cannot believe from past intercourse that I would 
do a thing or express a thought prejudicial to your interests. And if 
the day should come when you were before the people as a candidate 
for their suffrages for the first office in their gift, no consideration 
arising from diferences of opinion would alienate me from your 
cause. 

Believing that you regard me sincere, I have taken the liberty to 
make the suggestion as to a modification of the tariff. And I should 
hope to see the movement originate with you. Our defeat in this 
State has been signal and I hope and pray that some slight legislation 
may prevent an occurrence of it again. This can be done by taking 
coal and iron out of the ad valorum lists: and_so long as the law does 
vary in this, can there be any objection to include those articles in 
that variation. I have no individual interest in the matter, and am 
governed solely by the desire to save the party and increase its 
strength. 


From Wilson Lumpkin 


Atuens, [Ga.,] Dec. 17th, 1846. 

My pear Sir I have just read your favor of the 13th. Inst. The 
views which you entertain upon the subjects to which you advert, 
very nearly coincide with my own, perhaps entirely so. But I drop 
you this hasty line, for the purpose of saying, that I foresee all the 
difficulties which you suggest, in bringing the War to a speedy and 
honorable termination. And to add, that nothing short of a vigorous 
prosecution of the War, on our part, can now force the Mexican author- 
ities to terms. For as you justly remark, we cannot now get out 
of the War with any degree of credit, except by large accessions of 
Territory, and such concessions will not be made by Mexico, but as 
a last resort to maintain her existence as a people. I should have 
rejoiced, if this War could have been avoided, but it is now, beyond 
our control, except by prosecuting it to a final issue. 

The responsibility of the War, and its consequences must and does 
rest upon the shoulders of the powers that be and time must and will 
soon determine how much of good and evil will be the result. Secre- 
tary Walkers report is an able one. Fully aware of the danger of 
sectional divisions in our Confederacy, I fear they cannot much 
longer be avoided. 

For myself, there are not one man in a thousand, in what is called 
the free States, that I would be willing to trust with the administra- 
tion of the Federal Govt. Their unreasonable prejudices and assump- 
tions, to me as an individual is altogether intolerable. I would make 
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no compromises with them, except such as may now be found in our 
National Compact. 

As far as you can in conscience, afford to the administration, the 
means of prosecuting the War, and while the War is still progressing, 
it may not be wise or prudent, to expose the errors in its prosecution. 


From H. W. Conner 


CHARLESTON [S. C.,] Jany. 9 1847. 

Dear sir: The aspect of things at Washington is beginning to 
create much anxiety amongst us in Charleston. The Congress 
recently so unanimous in their precipitancy to declare the county in a 
state of war with Mexico appear now almost equally unanimous in 
abandoning the country in the time of its greatest need and unless 
some powerful influence is soon brought to bear we fear we shall stand 
forth discredited and degraded in the sight of all the world. 

Your friends and the country as usual look to you in the emergency. 

You opposed the war single handed and alone, pointed out its 
difficulties and its dangers and whatever may [be] the consequences 
the responsibility lies not with you. 

At this distance we can of course know but little of the combina- 
tions or the currents or under currents that may be in motion in 
Washington and any suggestion we venture to make is of course in 
perfect difference to your better judgment, but it does appear to us 
that there is a crisis near at hand if not already arrived which will 
demand your interference. Your course at the commencement of 
the difficulty and the commanding position you occupy in the con- 
fidence and regard of the whole nation enables you alone, if it can 
be done atall to strike out a course to save the Honour of the nation 
which it appears [to] us now can only be done by a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war, but of this you are the better judge. It would be- 
sides in our humble opinion be the means of placing yourself in a 
still more eviable attidude before the people, a circumstance tho 
secondary in its importance with yourself, we know, still ought not 
to be lost sight of. 

If you have time we would be glad to hear from you. It is possible 
we overate the difficulties in prospect. 

I have taken the liberty of giving a letter of introduction to you in 
favor of Isaac Townsend a prominent Merchant of New York and of 
much influence and more honesty and general intelligence, as a lead- 
ing member of the democratic party of that city, than is usually to be 
found. In fact he is a gentleman of the purest character and I 
would be very glad if you could give him an interview. 
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From J. Hamilton 


OswicHEE Benn Feby 7th 1847 

My Dear Sir I have long designed dropping you a line but 
really my private and domestic occupations have been such that I 
literally have not had a moment at my disposal. And now just on 
the eve of my departure to visit my plantation in Texas I have not 
time to do more than to say that in spite of my silence and amidst 
all my distracting cares you are yourself the object of my unbounded 
confidence and esteem and your fortunes and success as the first 
public man in the Country are the objects of my unceasing solicitude. 

Altho the presidency could not add to your fame, and probably 
not to your happiness yet for the honor of the Country and for the 
repute if its virtue and discernment I ardently desire your elevation. 
But recently I have been desponding a good deal, from the profligacy 
of the Northern Democracy and the stupidity of the Southern Whigs 
who seem to want the sense to perceive that their true policy is to 
unite with us in rallying on yourself. Such is the instinctive ingra- 
titude of Republics that your great and incomparable services on the 
Oregon difficulty appear to have been forgotten and I fear without you 
can give some turn to the crisis of our War with Mexico that you will 
suffer the prejudice from the belief of being inimical to the administra- 
tion on the subject of the war with Mexico. 

Now I believe no man in the U. S. has suffered so much in his 
fortunes as I have by the accursed war, yet I feel the necessity of 
standing by those who are waging it that we may get out of it with 
the least possible delay. 

That the War has been feebly conducted as far as the Govt. is con- 
cerned, without a combination and comprehensiveness of views neces- 
sary to such a great public exigency I believe, and certainly the late 
move to place a civilian at the head of the army (and such an indi- 
vidual too!!)” shows that Polk and his Cabinet are as ignorant of the 
sensibilities which belong to a just military pride as the object of 
their favor is of military knowledge. 

If our army had submitted to such an outrage, they would deserve 
certainly to be flogged even by such enemies as the Mexicans. You 
certainly deserve the thanks of the Country and our little army for 
having blown up this absurd project and the inflated Bladder who 
was to have been the object of its honors. The direction with which 
you acted is as worthy of praise as the object of your labors. 

I have not the smallest idea when it comes to the push that the 
North will have the nerve to break the line of the Missouri Compro- 


22 Thomas Hart Benton stood for prosecuting the Mexican war with the utmost vigor. It was actually 
proposed to make him lieutenant general, and therefore the commander in chief of our forces in Mexico; 
but this was defeated in the Senate. If passed it would have been considered a great outrage upon Scott 
and Taylor and every other soldier with real military training. 
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mise short off where we cross the Rio Grande. If they do if the South 
submits we are far worse slaves than our vassals. If we do not raise 
the standard of resistance we are the basest Poltroons that ever lived 
to be frightened into slavery and debasement. Let the issue I say 
be made the moment the War is at an end if our domestic enemies 
desire. Its discussion would now weaken the Country in the prose- 
cution of hostilities. Its discussion when Peace takes place will nerve 
animate and fit us for the struggle which must come. When I reach 
New Orleans I will see your devoted friends in the Legislature of 
New Orleans and endeavor to ascertain’ whether we cannot carry 
thro a movement in your favor sufficiently authoritative by a majority 
to give an impulse to your nomination South and West. If this can- 
not be triumphantly effected we must wait abide our time and look 


out at some more propitious moment. 
* ok * * * * * 


From J. Gregg 


Cotumpszia [S. C.,] 17th Feby. 1847 

My Dear Sir I cannot forego the gratification of telling you what 
extreme pleasure your reply to that fellow Turney gave me.* 

You have fully confirmed what I have thought all along and said 
frequently in my family though I did not care to say much about it 
out of doors whilst the war was going on, that if Genl. Taylor had not 
been ordered from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande we would have 
had no war and that Mr. Polk had very injudiciously and impru- 
dently dragged us into it as there was no kind of necessity whatever 
for that ill fated movement. 

The Abolitionists and Northern Members generally objected and 
predicted that the annexation of Texas would lead to a war with 
Mexico but we all Mr. Polk and all insisted on it that this would not 
necessarily follow, nor would it had it not been for Mr. Polk’s utter 
lack of judgment and unaccountable indiscretion. 

You have however put that matter like a demonstration in Euclid 
and I do not see how any one in his senses can after that entertain 
a doubt about it. 

Mr. Polk has done pretty well in some things but he began with one 
most capital blunder which for a while put me altogether out with 
him, and he has followed it up within at least three others and would 
have added a fourth in the appointment of his Lieutenant General if 
you had allowed him. 

After the three extraordinary victories gained by Gen’l. Taylor no 
man in the Union whether from the army or the Senate should have 
been sent to supercede him. After what I have said I need scarcely 


% Works, Vol. IV, p. 328. Hopkins Lacy Turney, a Democrat of Tennessee, was a Member of the House 
of Representatives, 1837-1843; Senator, 1845-1851. 
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add that if you could have looked into my thoughts with the eye of 
the Almighty you could not in your great Speech which I read with 
equal pleasure have expressed with greater exactness my opinions so 
far as they extended and beyond that I agree with you perfectly, and 
if I am not grossly mistaken, although many and especially young 
persons may have hitherto been lead astray, yet the whole country 
will settle down upon what you have so clearly pointed out. 


From P. S. Buckingham 
WYTHEVILLE, VaA., Feby. 21, 1847. 

Dear Sir, I beg to claim the privilege which you had the kindness 
to grant me during your short sojourn among us last summer, of 
applying to you for such speeches, etc., as I might desire. 

Your recent speeches *4 on the subject of the Mexican War are 
looked to with universal interest, and I hope you will excuse me for 
requesting you most earnestly to be so kind as to send me a copy of 
your speech on the Mexican War delivered on the 9th, if I remember 
correctly—also your reply to Turney of Tennessee. 

Your friends here preserve the most affectionate remembrance of 
you personally, and as a statesman and politician we all feel most 
grateful to you, not only for averting the war with England, 
which was likely to grow out of the Oregon Question, but for the high 
and impregnable moral ground which you have taken on the subject 
of our Mexican difficulties. The people regard the War as Mr. Polk’s 
War. 

Mr. Polk, the administration, the management and conduct of the 
War in the department, are universally condemned here by both 
parties. A sentiment—a very strong sentiment of indignation per- 
vades the public mind, for the unjust and unsoldierly treatment of 
Gen. Taylor. 

There is but a single individual in all this country who has been 
heard to say a single word in disparagement of the Gen. 

Allow me to hope that we shall on some early occasion in the future 
again have the pleasure of extending to you the hand of hospitality 


and friendship of our Town and County. 
* * * * * * * 


From F. W. Byrdsall 


New York [N. Y.,] Feby 22 1847. 


Dear Sir, 


Never was any social institution more unfairly vilified than that 
which is termed Southern slavery. It is the very best institution 


‘# Speeches delivered Feb. 9 and 12, 1847. Works, Vol. IV, pp. 303, 328. 
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that could be devised for the negro race of Africa—a race which for 
the last two or three thousand years has advanced as little in the 
land of its origin as the horse or cow—a race which has improved 
both in moral and physical condition under the patriarchal system of 
the South, beyond any other condition it has ever been placed in 
upon this earth. It is an inferior race and must ever be subject to 
the superior as a menial one. Social and political equality is the 
worst position for itself it can be placed in, because duties are then 
required of it which it is not mentally qualified to perform ;—it cannot 
provide for the future nor protect itself in a community where there 
is no patriarchal system to provide and protect. 

We had a public meeting here at Vauxhall Gardens which was 
understood by many of the signers to the call to be for the purpose 
of condemning the abolition movement in Congress which interrupted 
the proper measures for the prosecution of the war. Ex Chancellor 
McCoun when placed in the chair opened the meeting by declaring 
that he would not sanction any proceedings condemning ‘‘the northern 
democracy for the noble stand it had taken in Congress against the 
extension of Southern Slavery.” This announcement excited a 
tumult of the most violent kind of hisses and plaudits, and Vauxhall 
garden became exactly like the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington, but on a larger scale as to numbers, with more vocifferation 
and excitement. The democracy here did not sanction Mr. McCoun’s 


remarks and he had to sit down. 
* * ok K * * * 


From Wilson Lumpkin 


Atuens [Ga.,] March 11th, 1847. 

My pear Sir I stop a moment from my busy but humble cares, 
to thank you for your three speeches received yesterday. I was 
truly anxious to see your reply to Benton,” as I had not met with it, 
in any paper which I read. 

Your reply to Benton’s low, vulgar and impudent attack, is such 
as I should bave expected from you, and wherever read by well 
informed men, will be considered a complete vindication on your 
part. But 1 suppose you are apprized of the fact, that at this time, 
that almost the whole press of the country, seem to be combined to 
destroy your influence with your Countrymen. Moreover, almost 
every office seeker, of both parties, unite with the subservient presses 
to do you all the injury they can. True, there may be found some 
few honorable exceptions, both of the press and politicians, but the 
voice of these few, is overwhelmed, by the many who ride upon the 


% Delivered Feb. 24, 1847. Works, Vol. IV, p. 362. 
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tide of the storm, which they have designedly created. I hope 
justice may [be] done you during your life, and if not you must look 
to Posterity. It was impossible for you longer to avoid, your late 
conflicts in the Senate. It was forced upon you, by Ritchie, Turney, 
Benton etc, indeed I have no doubt, but you were doomed by the 
councils of the leaders of the present dominant party to be forced 
into your present position. 

In regard to your course, upon the expulsion of Ritchie,** I think 
he deserved, richly deserved, expulsion. Yet I think it was, unwise 
in the Senate, to take any notice at all, of the old hack. His libels 
could never have injured the Senate, and their proceedings bave only 
served, to give him a consequence, which he could have acquired in 
no other way. And the whole press, have united with him, to pervert 
the whole transaction to the injury of those who expelled him, from 
his priviledges in the Senate chamber. 

In regard to Turney, Benton & Co. as far as I am informed, it 
appears to me, that your course has been dignified and correct. 

After all, I suppose Benton will be placed at the head of the army— 
whether for good or evil, let time develope. I see from the tone of the 
press here, an effort will be made, to place Genl. Cass, at the head of 
the Southern Democrats. His late war speech has been extensiveiy 
circulated here. Your peace policy throughout has been right. The 
settlement of the Oregon question, on the 49° has met the approbation 
of the wise and the good every where. If the Mexican War, could 
have been avoided, it certainly ought to have been done. 

Under any circumstances, many evils will result from the War—I 
fear more than will be counter-balanced by good. For myself, I can 
do nothing but stand still and wait for the Salvation of God. The 
opinions of men of experience and age, are not respected, as they once 
were. Politics have become a trade, and office seekers are ever 
waring against the influence of the Patriotic, the wise and the good. 

There is no way permanently calculated to benefit and save the 
country, but to lessen the patronage and power of the Federal 
Government. 

Patrick Henry was the great man of his day, and was under the 
influence of a far seeing view of things, approaching a Prophetic spirit. 
The Mexican War, cannot last long. The people are tired of it. 


From Duff Green 


Wasuineton [D. C.,] 17th March 1847 
My pear Sir Do you receive the ‘Union’? If you have read the 
daily attacks made ‘upon you through that ‘Paper you must see that 


% The Washington Union attacked the Senate in see, 1847, for its course in wane to the Army 
and the Mexican War. The Senate passed resolutions that the editors of the Union be excluded from the 
floor of the Senate. See C. H. Ambler, in ‘‘Thomas Ritchie,” p. 266. 
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the managers how expect to consolidate the party by denouncing 
you, and thus, by intimidation, prevent any desertion from their 
ranks. The correspondence between Polk and Benton, and the edi- 
torials in the Union leave you no alternative, but submission or re- 
sistance. If you are resolved to submit, then I will be a very unfit 
person to take charge of the paper here, if you are resolved to vindicate 
your own character, and to rally your friends then I do not hesitate 
to say that you cannot find a single person in the United [States] so 
competent in all respects as I am. 

I say this because the time has come when it is not only proper but 
necessary, that we should understand each other. In your letter 
from Charleston you say: 

The selection of the Editor ?? you know must depend on the leading contribu- 
tors. I suggested your name, as if sounding, and I am bound in candor to say 
there was no response. Nothing was said in disparagement of you but I was 
forced to infer that it did not meet with approbation.” 

And after speaking of your own views you say: 

I feel confident that you will see that the relation I bear to you of a private 
character and the position I occupy in the party put it out of my power to speak 
in anything like a tone of authority on the subject. 

I have found some difficulty in replying to your suggestion. So far 
from seeing as you suppose that there is anything in our private re- 
lations or in your position to the party, making it improper for you 
to insist on my being the Editor, I see precisely the reverse. 

Our private relations are those of confidence and friendship. I have 
demonstrated that friendship by sacrifices personal and pecuniary 
such as no other personal friend has every made or ever will make for 
you or the cause in which we have both labored. I have never pre- 
tended to you, as some who have done much less, that those sacrifices 
were made for you alone, but you must be aware that my respect 
and attachment for the man, were blended with my devotion to the 
principles for which those sacrifices were made. 

When your false friends in 1824, impatient of delay were preparing 
to betray you and your principles they commenced their operations 
by efforts to persuade you that you could be benefitted by substi- 
tuting another Editor. I then warned you of their real purpose, but 
unwilling to impede your prospects in any manner I surrendered my 
press into the hands of an Editor selected by them and paid him out 
of my own pocket, the salary which they pledged themselves to pay. 

When Pickens and Lewis formed their coalition with Blair and 
Reeves * in 1840 I foresaw what would come of it and then refused to 
be a candidate for printer to Congress because I would not have you 


37 A project was being considered to establish a paper at Washington to be a Calhoun organ. 
#8 John C. Rives. 
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appear in a false position or separate you from friends in whom you 
had confidence. 

I need not now repeat what then passed between us, but I refer 
to the past, that I may say that no act of your public life has done 
you so much prejudice with the people as the impression that you 
have not given me that support which I had a right under the cir- 
cumstances to expect, and that that is one reason why my support 
is more important to you than that of any other person. 

I write thus frankly because it is proper that we should understand 
each other distinctly on this point. If there be anything in our pri- 
vate relations which in your opinion makes it improper that you 
should insist that I should be the Editor of the paper which is to be 
the organ of a party of which you are the acknowledged head it is 
proper that I should know it. I have now been proscribed for many 
years by Jackson, Van Buren, Tyler and Polk because they all 
feared that any influence I might obtain would be exerted for you. 
If your friends can persuade you that I should be proscribed for any 
cause, knowing me as you do, and committed to me as you are upon 
the subject of this paper, it is time that I should know it. I only 
await your reply to determine my course. I am resolved to vindicate 
your character against Ritchie’s attacks. If your friends establish 
a paper with a view to your nomination as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency and wish me to edit it, and give me the guaranties of support, 
I am willing to undertake [it]. If they prefer another, I can be at 
no loss as to the motives and will be at no loss for the means to es- 


tablish a paper. 


From Thomas G. Clemson 


Brussets [Beterum,] March 28th, 1847. 

My pear Sir: The Cambria brought your letter of the 17th of 
February and a file of Ritchie’s scurrilous paper the Union, in which 
you are not spared. I was perfectly prepared to see this and ex- 
pected no less from Ritchie. He has always been opposed to you 
because part and parcel of the old Hunkers, Wright, Van Buren, 
etc., and has done the South incalculable injury. He has, since I 
have seen his papers, done his best to damn you with insidious re- 
marks in his own peculiar style. For one I am happy to know that 
he has been refused the entrance of the senate. His attacks and course 
towards you will from being covert now become open, and less in- 
jurious on that account. I only regret that this crisis had not taken 
place ten years since; it would have placed it out of his power to 
injure you and through you the south to the extent he has hereto- 
fore done. I am unable to judge how it will act on him, whether it 
will raise him into martyrdom and concentrate the action of the old 
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Hunkers again; but of one thing I feel assured, that is that you did 
right and you have placed him towards you in his true light. I repeat 
that I regret that it has been so long postponed. 

I agree with you that this war has been most disastrous and might 
have been avoided. It is the height of folly to suppose that we carry 
our army easily to the city of Mexico. It will I fear prove as dis- 
astrous to us as the Russian campaign did to the French. The 
natural obstacles, distance, climate, etc., will prevent our success. 
Nothing is more certain than your statement that [the] war will 
have to become defensive. One thing I regret that is mixing of the 
slavery question. It appears to have been unavoidable and will 
perhaps unite the south and thus enable them to hold on to the 
advantages they have recently gained. 

* * * * * 


From Robert Toombs 


WASHINGTON Ga. April 30th 1847 

Dr Sir, Your note and the newspaper containing a copy of your 
Charleston speech ® reached here during my absence from home. I 
thank you for them. As soon as the speech appeared in the Charles- 
ton papers, it was immediately printed in all the Whig papers of the 
State which have met my eye. Your very just and impartial clas- 
sification of the people of the North on the slavery question has met 
with general commendation, and has excited anxious enquiry among 
the people as to the best mode of arresting the anti-slavery action, 
and (if possible), tendencies of the North. 

I begin to fear that the question is. fast approaching a crisis. It 
seems our successes in Mexico have greatly raised the pretensions of 
Polk and his cabinett and the weakness and divisions of Mexico will 
in all probability induce her to accede to terms which we ought not 
to demand and which will be disgracefull to her and ruinous to us. 
You are aware of my early and uniform disrelish of the idea of the 
appropriation of Mexican Territory. I can see nothing but evil to 
come of it. And now I do not clearly see how it can be well avoided 
to some extent. Our policy upon this whole Mexican question it is 
now evident will be in your hands. The Whigs and your friends will 
undoubtedly be able to control the next house of Representatives 
and upon that question I think the Senate. The people of the South 


29 Robert Toombs served in the Georgia Legislature 1837-1840, 1842-43; elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives as a Whig in 1844 and served 1845-1853; in 1850 he cooperated with Stephens and Cobb in launch- 
ing the Constitutional Union Party in Georgia; in 1851 he was elected to the Senate as a Constitutional 
Unionist and served 1853-1861; Secretary of State in the Confederate cabinet and later brigadier general in 
the Confederate Army. 

® Delivered Mar. 9, 1847. Works, Vol. IV, p. 3825 
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are now anxiously waiting to see what direction you will give it. It 
is perfectly clear that the Present administration and its supporters 
have lost all character with the country and all that it hopes from 
them is to do as little mischief as possible. I should be glad at all 
times to hear from you. Present my best respects to Mrs. Calhoun 
and your daughter. Mrs. Toombs desires to be remembered to you 
and Mrs. C. and your daughter. 


From H. W. Conner 


Cuar.esTon [S. C.,] May 7, 1847 

My Dear Sim It was premature I have thought for us here to take 
up the selection of an Editor of the paper we propose to establish at 
Washington until we had at least taken some practical or efficient 
steps to raise the means necessary for its establishment. It appears 
however that we have got ahead of our subject as I perceive by a let- 
ter of yours to Col. Elmore of the 18th ult. and which has been just 
shewn me, and that Mr. Rhett has been recommended to your con- 
sideration for the Editorial department. This recommendation does 
not meet the concurrence of the Gentlemen who have been interesting 
themselves here to get up the paper and is directly contrary I know 
to the views of nearly every friend you have in the city. He is con- 
sidered to be a rash and ultra man in his politicks, frequently bent 
upon extreme and desperate courses, very exictable and unstable and 
intollerant and contemptuous of all about him, with neither tact or 
discretion and without sympathy or popularity with the great mass 
of men—whether right or wrong this is the feeling of the public with 
regard to him and it would surely be neither the part of wisdom or 
discretion to force him or any other person so little acceptable upon 
the people in any capacity much less as Editor of so important a 
paper. 

Of these objections I do not partake in the whole myself, I only 
mention them to you as evidence of the feelings entertained by the 
great majority of those upon whom a paper would depend for its 
support and its influence, but I entertain other objections that to 
my mind overule all these others. I distrust Mr Rhetts friendship 
to yourself not but that I believe he respects and admires you greatly, 
but his ambition is of so exceedingly selfish a character as to leave 
no doubt on my mind that he would without hesitation sacrifice you 
and all the world besides, if the least in the way to his own advance- 
ment and I refer to prominent acts of his own life in confirmation of 
what I say. He strove to get you out of the Senate to make way 
for himself. He again not only opposed but denounced you on 
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another occasion when you discountenanced his wild and desperate 
attempt to precipitate this state into rash action three years ago and 
if we are informed correctly stands ready now to oppose you on the 
improvement of the Mississippi and to separate with you on that 
subject if necessary. I have no unkind feeling toward Mr. Rhett 
and never had, on the contrary I appreciate to the full his talents, 
his energy, industry and elevated private character, but he is in 
every way else disqualified for the post that it has been proposed 
to be assigned him and if it be known that it is in contemplation to 
get up this paper for Mr. Rhett, his name kills it dead on the spot, 
but if it did not, he and his paper would kill the party as sure as 
fate, that is as far as it is possible to kill a party occupying the strong 
ground they do. 

If this subject had come up fairly before us here I should have 
contented myself with opposing it on its true grounds, and I now 
only present myself to you that my views on a matter I deem of so 
much importance should be perfectly understood. If after this Mr. 
Rhett should be selected the Editor of the paper in case we can get 
it up, I stand ready to give it all the support I can, I shall be turned 
aside by no objection to one man or predilection for another, but 
go for the one great object we all have in view. My most anxious 
desire is to put in requisition the best and most proper men and 
means to accomplish that object. Hence the free and what may 
perhaps be considered the strong expression I have made of my 
views touching Mr. Rhett. 

The Gentlemen you named or most of them have had one or two 
meetings but done nothing as yet to the purpose. It is not advisa- 
ble for you to trust too much to us as now constituted here. You 
must point out and direct what is to be done and when and how. 
as regards myself I will do all and everything I can to carry them 
out as promptly and as effectively as I know how and will do what 
I am able to put and keep others in motion. 

Genl. Taylor is fast gaining ground amongst the people here and 
if it be fairly shewn as it is suspected by some, that he has been 
proscribed by the administration and attempted to be undermined 
by Genl. Scott, it will be difficult to stop his progress, tho but little 
is yet known of Genl. Taylors political principles or civil capacity. 
It is so much easier to sail with the current than against it that it may 
be necessary to caution some of your friends here against yielding 
to the pressure. 

Mr Webster is here and has and will be civilly reed. No more. 
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From F. H. Elmore 


Cuarueston, [S. C.,] May 16th, 1847. 
My Dear Sir: 


* * * * * * * 


Do you know anything of the General’s *' principles, or what guar- 
antees can be given that his principles are safe? I have not seen 
any one, nor anything from him that is at all satisfactory. At 
present there seems a fair chance for his election by both parties or 
against both. I am not sure but the latter is the most probable 
and it would seem far the most desirable to us, if he is to be elected 
at all. But can we go for him and in what contingency? I can see 
nothing nor learn anything that satisfies my mind in regard to his 
principles. It seems to me extremely probable that he in fact has 
no fixed political principles—that he has never studied a great 
constitutional principle—but that his social ties and tendencies are 
with the Whigs more strongly than with us. The evident unwilling- 
ness of their leaders and organized partisans to take him up may 
weaken these tendencies, and lay him more open to those who could 
sustain him in an independent position against the party hunkers | 
of both Whigs and Democrats. Genl. Hamilton seems to think 
that a very controlling influence for good might be obtained over 
him, if it were found advisable to look to him, and if proper steps 
were pursued. The Gen. told me of his letter to you and showed me 
your reply.* If he is to be trusted on free trade and will take his | 
ground against convention or caucus nominations, got up as they | 
have been heretofore or in other words against the party machinery 
of both, there will be much to reconcile us to his success—but I 
confess that while I look on his prospects as exceedingly strong, I can- 
not but feel very reluctant to support him and [feel] great apprehen- 
sions from his success. To be afloat as to principles, with a success- 
ful General at the Head of the Government, without a safe and 
steady and strong counsellor in his cabinet to keep him straight, is 
to exchange the corruptions of party usage as a present exercise, for 
almost if not quite as dangerous a condition. Still there is hope 
that he may be regulated. 

* * * 


2k * * * 


“ From R. B. Rhett 
May 20th, 1847. 


My Dear Sir 


The events of the war, altho very brilliant thus far justify your 
counsels. No signs of peace have followed our victories; and if the 


41 Taylor. 82 See Calhoun Correspondence, edited by Jameson, p. 1117. 
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war is still raging when Congress meets, you will undoubtedly hold 
a commanding position. The Whigs, unfortunately for them, will 
have a majority in the House of Representatives, and will therefore 
be put into the position of actors: but I do not believe they will act. 
They will not have the courage, to stop the war, because the Southern 
portion will pe too proud to seem to back out of it, and the Northern 
Tariff portion desire the war. The supplies will be voted therefore 
and‘ the war go on, for them. One result seems to be inevitable, 
the Democratic Party is to be overthrown in the next Presidential 
election—and Genl. Taylor be the President. I write today to 
Jefferson Davis * to know what we are to expect from Genl. Taylor 
on the subject of the Tariff. I suppose however the Kentucky 
Whigs, with Crittenden at their head, will rule the counsels of his 
administration. 

The elections in Virginia seem to have somewhat quenched the 
rage of Old Ritchie, against the Calhoun clique. He and his masters 
have in two years overthrown one of the most triumphant Parties, 
that ever entered upon power, with a fair prospect of defeating 
also all its measures and principles. 

* * * * * * * 


From Elwood Fisher 


Cincinnati [Ont0] 5 mo 25. 1847 


Dear FRIEND 
oe * * * * * * 


The Clay Whigs are for Taylor: as was clearly envinced in the 
meeting recently held to nominate him in Louisville. And there 
is doubtless a considerable portion of the Democratic party leaders 
and following in this state and Kentucky who will go for him also. 
In fact the Editors generally of Demo. papers in this state are already 
non committal. But the successes of Scott have had the effect of 
producing a pause in the Whig demonstrations for Taylor. As yet 
however Corwin * is the strongest man in this state and next to him 
McLean. In conversation with the latter not long ago, he said that 
he was in favor of an immediate declaration by the next Congress 
against any acquisition of Mexican territory, and if the President 
did not immediately offer peace on that basis, then to stop the supplies. 


38 Jefferson Davis was born in Kentucky in 1808; graduated from West Point 1828 and served in the 
Army until 1835; engaged in cotton planting in Mississippi; elected as a Democrat to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1845-46; served in the Mexican War; Senator, 1847-1851; defeated as secession candidate for 
governor, 1851; Secretary of War, 1853-1857; Senator, 1857-1861; President of the Confederacy. 

% Thomas Corwin, a Whig of Ohio, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 1831-1840; governor, 
1841-1843; presidential elector on the Clay ticket, 1844; Senator, 1845-1850; Secretary of the Treasury under 
Fillmore, 1850-1853; elected as a Republican to the House of Representatives, 1859-1861; minister to Mexico 
1861-1864. 
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And I find that becoming more and more the favorite ground with 
the Whig papers here. I think this arises from fear of the con- 
sequences of pressing the Wilmot Proviso.* 

Walker it seems is getting very sick, and may be compelled to 
retire from the Treasury. In that event Benton might become 
Dictator of the Administration. Meanwhile however some circum- 
stances have occurred which render it not very improbable that 
the policy will be adopted of attempting to conquer and hold all 
Mexico. Nothing probably but difficulties not now calculated on 
in the progress of our army will prevent the serious prosecution of 
this purpose. I was told the other day by a catholic of this place 
that a special messenger had just passed through here for Washing- 
ton with despatches from Scott, and who stated while here to the 
Catholic bishop that numerous overtures had been made to Scott 
by eminent Catholic clergy of Mexico in favour of the annexation 
of the whole country to this, on the ground that then property would 
be safe in that event instead of being exposed as now to native mili- 
tary exactions. And the messenger said that Scott was in favour of 
the proposition. It is not unlikely that Walker also would be in fa- 
vour of such a scheme, as he has always been for larger acquisition. 
And I see that eastern democratic papers are taking similar grounds. 
If peace can not now be made in accordance with Walkers views, 
and I see no probability of it, he will prefer to aim at the whole 
rather than to adopt thy counsel for a defensive line. And if Scott is 
really in favour of taking all, it is not probable that the Whigs can 
unite on the proposition of McLean. So that instead of having to dis- 
cuss the controversy between the north and south, a subject sufficiently 
portentous of public calamity we may be called on seriously to con- 
sider whether we shall not relinquish our very identity as a people, 
social, political, religious and geographical, for such I think would 
be the result if the conquest of Mexico were accomplished, or seriously 
undertaken. 

Meanwhile the present abundance of money here and its increas- 
ing scarcity in England promises us a financial revulsion before long 
to demoralize and disorganize us still more. 

P. S. I have just seen a gentleman from the south, a very shrewd 
observer, and extensively acquainted there, though not a supporter 
of thine, who says that with a resonable prospect of success thee 
would get the votes of both Louisiana and Mississippi. 


% The Wilmot Proviso passed the House Aug. 8, 1846. It was worded so as to prohibit slavery in the 
territory about to be acquired from Mexico. 
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From N. Towson 


WasHINGTON, [D. C.,] May 27th, ’47. 
Dear Sir: 
* * * * * * * 

Important military events have transpired since we last saw each 
other. These have not changed, but confirmed my opinion as to the 
course that should have been adopted to bring the war to a speedy 
and happy termination. It is now, I apprehend, too late. This 
nation is infatuated with victory and conquest, anxious to advance, 
but will not listen to withdrawal. The Mexicans are getting up 
guerilla bands that will soon be beyond the control of that feeble 
government, and making a trade of war, will be able to continue it 
so long as the produce of the country and the plunder of their enemy, 
can subsist and pay them. Of all descriptions of force this is the best 
calculated to develope military talent and to attract it. Here then 
are the elements of a long war, that, I believe, can now only be ter- 
minated by annexing the whole country. Looking to this as a prob- 
able event, the question of slavery must be settled; and perhaps the 
sooner the better; and, I think, I can see how it will be done. 

The great mass of the people of the U. States are cultivators of the 
soil, and when enlightened on political subjects in which they have 
an interest, will enforce that policy which best promotes the interests 
of the country, despite political gamblers, demagogues and fanaticks. 
The agitation and discussion of the question, under circumstances 
that must compel all to reflect seriously upon it, can not fail to en- 
lighten the mass, and I feel confident that the northern as well as 
the southern states will see that it is the interest of the Union that 
slavery should be authorized within the latitudes where blacks alone 
can cultivate the earth. 

The great staples of cotton, rice and sugar are as necessary to the 
non slaveholding states as to Europe; the white man cannot labor 
in the open air where these are produced, the negro can, but will not, 
unless compelled; hence slavery must be tolerated, or the cultiva- 
tion of those important staples within the U. S. abandoned. Who 
does not see that the alternative will be disasterous to every section 
of this Union? 

It is those staples that have made the U. S. the most flourishing 
nation on earth and the greatest power on this continent. Abolish 
slavery where it is necessary for their cultivation within the U. S. 
and we transfer all the advantages we have derived from them 
to Brasil. Capital and commerce will immediately follow and Brasil 
will occupy the position, as to wealth and power that the U.S. now do. 
I cannot think the people of the non slave holding states when they 
see the ievitable consequences of abolition will permit it. Slavery 
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is gradually receding South for the simple reason, that it is not profit- 
able north of the cotton region and the time is not distant when all 
states, where cotton is not a staple, will voluntarliy abolish it. There 
is one thing that the free states will insist upon in settling the question 
and that is that the slave population of any new states that may 
hereafter be created shall not be represented in the federal govenment; 
but as the great increase of states will be south of Mason’s and Dixon’s 
line, I do not see any serious objection to your granting it after the 
North understands that the preservation of slavery for cultivating 
the staples named will be for the interest of the whole Union. 

This view of the subject has relieved my mind of much anxiety in 
contemplating the consequences likely to grow out of the War with 
Mexico, which, I apprehend, will end in annexing the whole country. 


From Edward J. Black 


ScrIVEN County, JACKSONBORO GEORGIA 
[Between June and December, 1847.] 

My pear Sir, 

Your last letter, received a few days since, gave me great gratifi- 
cation. I appreciate it very highly as a testimonial of your approba- 
tion; than which nothing is more grateful to me. I send you here- 
with that no. of the Constitutionalist which contained Mr. Gardner’s * 
erronerous report of the speech I made in your behalf in the Dem. 
Convention last June. I send it to you that you may be aware of the 
occasion which elicited my letter to him. He is mistaken, however, 
when he says that a defense of yourself is not the high road to favour 
with the Democracy of Georgia. You have many, and warm friends 
in this State, who look to you as the only safe and competent ex- 
ponent of their principles. Pray send me Gardner’s paper back again, 
as it is the only copy I have, and I am compelled to keep it by me for 
future reference, if I should find it necessary to write to him again. 

I am, and have been, wholly with you in the proposition you make 
of retaliation. It is the true course, and the only one, because it will 
attack their pecuniary interests. That is the only point in which 
they are vulnerable. But how is it to be effected? I confess the 
attitude and evident inclinations of the Dem. Party of this State, as 
I found them in Convention in June last, were any thing but satis- 
factory tome. I found the great mass of the Party inclining strongly 
to their old ways of temporizing with principles, and postponing 
necessary, and ultimately, inevitable issues. ‘They were disposed to 
cover up, and plaister over things, and while they acknowledged facts 
they could not deny, they were not disposed to look them full in the 


% James R.Gardner was editor of the Augusta Constitutionalist. Gardner and Hopkins Holsey, of the 
Southern Banner, published at Athens, Ga., were leading Democratic editors of Georgia. 
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face. This state of feeling and position is not altogether attributable 
to the masses of the party, but may be traced to a few leading men 
who are eminently selfish, and are maneuvering for federal offices. 
I found great difficulty in restraining them from going the full length 
and breadth of Hunkerism. It was not until after a spirited remon- 
strance that Cobb, and his friends, gave up their resolution of ‘‘con- 
fidence in our brethren of the nothern Democracy.” The Legisla- 
ture which is about to convene, if Democratic, of which I am not yet 
aware, may be of diferent materiel from the Convention. We have 
succeeded in electing Mr. Lawton, native of S. Carolina, and a Demo- 
crat, from this Senatorial District. He professes to be your friend. 
I have conversed with him upon the subject of retaliating on ‘‘our 
Nothern brethren” if within a given time, they refuse to do us jus- 
tice. He believes it is right, and promises to introduce a prospective 
resolution into the Senate upon the subject—that, if within a given 
time our rights are not respected and conceded, the ships and com- 
merce of those states which have invaded, and are invading, our 
rights of property ought to be expelled from our Ports by an act of 
of the Legislature. In this shape it would stand a better chance in 
the Geo[rgia] Legislature than if it were immediate and peremptory. 
If you think so, and can find time to draft a set of resolutions for me, 
with a succinct preamble, setting forth the states that have assailed 
us, and the nature, manner, and time of the assault, I will keep the 
original strictly to myself, and send a copy by Lawton to our friends 
at Milledgeville. If the health of myself and family will permit I 
hope to be at Milledgeville during the session for some days, and 
will do all I can to organize and encourage our friends. The idea is 
here that Colquitt is anxious to be run for the V. Presidency on Cass’s 
ticket, and that Cobb is manoeuvering for the Speakership. If it is 
true, neither of them will give us any aid. ButI thinkif the preamble 
is full, and strongly sets forth the attacks that have been made on us, 
the Resolutions, if prospective, will command a strong support. At 
all events it will be a good ralying point. If you send me anything 
let me have it shortly, and I will keep the original strictly to myself. 
I would draw them up myself, but I know I cannot do it as you can. 
I would have written you before but I have been ill since the spring 
with a troublesome cough; I think I am getting better. 
* * * * * * * 


I cannot close this letter without saying that every position you 
have assumed, and every vote you have given on the questions 
growing out of the Mexican war has met with my entire approba- 
tion. Although it is not so reported by Mr. Gardiner, I spoke of it 
in the Convention, and maintained it to the best of my poor ability, 
I was happy too to have, upon that occasion, an opportunity to 
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speak of Benton precisely as I have long thought of him. There is 
no other prominent man in the country for whom I have so utter an 
aversion as I have for that personage. 

By the way Mr. Saml. J. Ray of the Macon Telegraph is warmly 
and truly your friend. He is altogether with us in principle and in 
feeling. His paper, far more than any other in Georgia, has on all 
occasions vindicated and maintained you. He was with me in the 
Convention and sustained me in every position I took. I doubt 
not but that he would be highly gratified to receive from you some 
mark of recognition—documents—perhaps a letter—if a proper 
occasion for one should present itself. I mention him because I 
suppose you may not know him personally, or receive his paper. 
If you could see the Telegraph you would find that he is neither 
afraid, nor unable, to defend you. Other than him, I know of no 


Editor in Geo. at present who dares say his soul is his own. 
* * * * * * * 


From Saml. A. Wales 


Eatonton, Ga., 17th June 1847 

Dear Sir At a recent meeting of the Whig party of this (Putnam) 
County, for the purpose of selecting delegates to represent the 
County, in the approaching Convention to nominate a Candidate 
for Governor, the resolutions herein enclosed were passed with 
entire unanimity. 

By another resolution of the meeting, it was made my duty, as its 
chairman, to transmit them to you. 

In the hope that they will not be wholly unacceptable, I perform 
the duty with pleasure. 

The indications are many that the subject of slavery will shortly 
become the great party question. To the people of the Southern 
States it will be of vital interest. It is to you, Sir, that people look, 
as their leader and champion, in the contest, not doubting that all 
which can be done in their behalf will be done. 

* * * * * * * 

(Newspaper Clipping Enclosed in the Above Letter.) 

There is another subject upon which it becomes our duty to express 
our opinion; and it is that in reference to the institution of slavery. 
Mr. Polk had scarcely entered upon the duties of his office, before 
the South were given distinctly to understand, by the appointment 
of conspicuous abilitionists to office, that that clan of fanatics were 
to be respected. Several were appointed by him to high and lucra- 
tive offices. When Congress met, the rule prohibiting the reception 
of abolition petitions, and which had stood unchanged amidst all 
the changes of party, was promptly repealed—thus the feelings of 
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the whole South were disregarded, and those of the abolitionists 
regarded. 

A proposition was then adopted by the House of Representatives, 
declaring that no territory to be acquired from Mexico should admit 
of slave labor; 7 and when a Southern Senator submitted resolu- 
tions * declaratory of our rights on this subject, his act was de- 
nounced by a Senator from a slaveholding State,*® and a member of 
the dominant party, as a “fire-brand.’’ After all these demonstra- 
tions, Southern Democrats were found voting for the establishment 
of the territorial government of Oregon, prohibiting the existence of 
slavery there. All these facts show us conclusively, that such is 
the madness of party faction, that to attain its triumphs, the insti- 
tution of slavery is ready to be sacrificed. It is time for the South 
to take care of herself. 

Resolved, therefore, That as the North has demanded the exclusion 
of slave-labor from any territory to be acquired from Mexico, we 
demand that such territory as may be acquired shall be appropriated 
to the use of slave labor. 

Resolved, We cordially approve the resolutions of Hon. John C. 
Calhoun on this subject, in the United States Senate, and we hereby 
tender to him the homage of our gratitude for his patriotic stand in 
behalf of our rights; and we can but express our deep regret, that 
the malevolence of party faction, and the blindness of political 
ambition, should have so infatuated any portion of the people of the 
slave-holding States, as to lead them to weaken the influence or 
destroy the standing of one so highly patriotic and talented, and 
whose whole energies are given to the support and defence of our 
institutions. We can but admire his lofty patriotism, which prompts 
him to rise superior to party shackles, and to advocate the true 
interests of the country, even at the hazard of denunciation from 
mere party followers. 

* * * * * * * 


From J. W. A. Pettit 


Mempuis [TEnn.,] June 18, 1847. 


Dear Sir, 
* * * * * * * 
I know the views you profess in relation to the Presidency, so far as 
your being a candidate is concerned, and I was in hopes that a fair 
and unobstructed way was about to be opened to you and the South; 


37 The Wilmot Proviso. 

88 Calhoun’s resolutions were presented Feb. 19, 1847. 

8% Thomas Hart Benton, of Missouri. 

40 To the recommendations of the President the House responded with a bill fora Territorial organiza- 
tion for Oregon, passed Jan. 16, 1847, which excluded slavery. This bill was tabled in the Senate. 
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opened, I say, by the Northern men through the Wilmot Proviso and 
other means whether we were ready for it or not. 

But this hope we fear is for the present blasted by the determination 
of the South to run Genl Taylor for President. I have some how or 
other felt a desire to mention this candidacy of Genl Taylor to you 
and to suggest that notwithstanding his being a military man, raised 
in the army, it may still be a fortunate thing for the country that he 
is or will be a candidate as he can be elected over Mr. Bentons non- 
slaveholding man (whoever he may be) and any of the rest of our 
statesmen, yourself among the rest might fail in the contest. 

I incline to think that Taylor will do, and I am told by the volunteers 
who have returned here that he is regarded in the army by the politi- 
cians there, as being opposed to the U. S. Bank and in favour of the 
present tariff. 

I am fully persuaded that there will be a Northern and Southern 
candidate for President. Genl Taylor will run I have no doubt 
and the next Term the Northern and Southern lines will be still 
more distinctly drawn and then some other Southern man who may 
not be doubted on the Slavery question will be still more loudly called 
for. Would it not be wise to let this Taylor feeling go ahead and even 
to encourage it if you know enough about him to depend on his political 
views. 

Something must be done to head Mr. Benton—he is regarded here 
to-day by Democrats as a dangerous and bad man. His letter which 
you have doubtless seen, is a disgrace tohim. [I allude to the letter 
he wrote to decline a nomination for President in which he goes for a 
candidate from the non-slaveholding States. It is believed by a 
great many that his personal feeling against you dictated that letter. 
And that letter and that opinion has greatly exalted you in this sec- 
tion of the country and will have the same effect all over the South. 
He is a great rascal and must be stopped some how from succeeding 
with his contemplated alliance with the North. 

Just think of the wickedness of starting a candidate at the North 
expressly on the ground of his antislavery feelings or views, and of the 
vile hypocrysy and deceit of pretending in that letter as he does that 
the North is defending itself against the South. 

That letter contains more guile than did the Serpent who approached 
our first parents in the garden. We must take a stand against it. 
I must stop at present. 


From N. P. Talmagde 


Mitwavkie [Wis.,] June 26th, 1847. 
My Dear Sir, I have understood from different sources, that 
you are in favor of Genl. Taylor for President in 1848. After your 
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patriotic course on the Oregon question, and in relation to our Mexican 
affairs, 1 was in hopes that your name might be successfully brought 
forward for that high station. I assure you it would have given me 
great pleasure to give you my support. But, I have for a long time 
felt that Genl. Taylor would be likely to command the popular vote, 
and from the high qualities he has exhibited, I am free to say I deem 
him a suitable candidate for the place, and believe he would give us an 
administration which would redound to the honor of the country. 
Being at this place on business, I suggested to some of Genl. Taylor’s 
friends the propriety of making a public demonstration on that sub- 
ject. A meeting was called, and I agreed to address it. I send you 
the proceedings with my remarks on the occasion. The people are 
right. The Politicians dare not oppose, but are not yet prepared to 
fall in, until they get farther light from high sources. Some wish 
farther information about Genl. Taylor’s principles. Whether they 
are the same, as Randolph said of Ritchie’s, ‘‘five loaves and two fishes,”’ 
I go for Genl. Taylor, that the country may be freed from such prin- 
ciples, and of a party that is only ‘‘held together by the cohesive power 
of public plunder.” JI am tired and disgusted with this mere spoils 
system, and J think the opportunity is now presented of reforming it. 
Wisconsin will adopt a Constitution, and come into the Union in time 
to give a Presidential vote, and you may rely upon it, that her four 
votes can be given for Genl. Taylor. I have information from many 
old friends in New York from which I believe, with proper attention, 
the vote of the Empire State can be given him. I have no doubt of 
his success, if properly attended to throughout the Union. But, it 
requires the co-operation of those who think alike on this subject, and 
the information and suggestions they may be able to give each other. 
I have written you thus frankly my views, and should be glad to hear 


yours in return. 
* * * * * re * 


From C. J. Faulkner * 


MarTINSBURG, BERKELEY Co., VIRGINIA. 
July the 15th, 1847. 
Dear Sir, The active and patriotic zeal, which you have always 
exhibited in every thing that affects the great and vital interests of 
this country and the special and particular position which you occupy 
as the most prominent defender of the institutions of the South, have 
emboldened me, notwithstanding our personal acquaintance is but 
limited, to advise and consult with you upon a matter which now 


41 Charles James Faulkner was a member of the State senate of Virginia, 1841~1844; Member of the House 
of Representatives,1851-1859; minister to France, 1859-1861; member of the State Constitutional Convention 
of West Virginia, 1872; Democratic Member of the House of Representatives from West Virginia, 1875-1877. 
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intensely absorbs the attention of the slave holders of the State of 
Maryland and of that portion of the State of Virginia in which I 
reside. 

I herewith enclose to you a copy of a law passed by the General 
Assembly of Pennsylvania in March 1847, also the proceedings of a 
public meeting recently held in Hagerstown Maryland exhibiting one 
of the consequences and results of that law. 

I have been appealed to by many of my fellow citizens here to 
invoke the attention of the legislature of Virginia to this atrocious and 
perfidious legislation of a neighboring State and to suggest, if possible 
some remedy that may mitigate, countervail and defend us from 
the grievance under which we now labor. 

The subject is full of difficulty and embarassment, and I should 
like to be fortified by the views and suggestions of one of your mature 
experience and comprehensive mind. 

The Law of Pennsylvania referred to, has rendered our slave prop- 
erty throughout Maryland and a large portion of Virginia, utterly 
insecure and will, if it continues in force a few years longer destroy 
any further interest that we may feel in that doinestic institution. 

The law is manifestly prepared by a man of some shrewdness and 
legal ability, and is without exception the most deliberate and per- 
fidious violation of all the guaranties of the Constitution which the 
fanaticism and wickedness of the abolitionists have resorted to, and 
the most serious and dangerous attack yet made on the institution of 
slavery. 

It denies as you will perceive, to the master, all legal remedies for 
the recovery of his slave; treats him as a trespasser and a felon, and 
subjects him to harassing prosecutions for kidnapping and breach of 
the peace if he attempts to recapture them under the rihts secured to 
him by the Constitution of the United States. 

I pray you Sir, read this law carefully and delberately, if your 
patience as a Southern man will allow you to do so; it is adapted to 
every exigency; suited to every change of circumstances and covers 
the slave with an invincible shield of protection in every emergency 
in which he may be placed in a contest with his master. 

Since the passage of this law slaves are absconding from Maryland 
and this portion of Virginia in gangs of tens and twenties and the 
moment they reach the Pennsylvania line, all hopes of their recapture 
are abandoned. 

The existence of such a law on the Statute Book of any State is not 
only a flagrant violation of the spirit of the Federal Constitution and 
indeed of its express provisions, but is a deliberate insult to the whole 
Southern people, which will not and ought not to be submitted to and 
would amongst nations wholly independent and disconnected by 
Federal relations be a just cause of War. It is a solemn, public 
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legislative invitation to our slaves to abscond from their masters, with 
the promise of an asylum and protection in the territory of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Have we any remedy and what is it? 

Can the legislation of Congress reach the evil here indicated? 
And if it can, have we any just grounds for hoping, that the Act of 
1793 will be so amended and enlarged in its provisions as to afford 
us adequate protection? 

Is there any countervailing legislation within the power of the 
Southern States, or shall we be driven to the expense of establishing 
a cordon of sentinels along our entire Northern border. 

Can it be hoped that Pennsylvania will repeal this law upon 
proper representations of its tendencies and effects by commissioners 
appointed by Maryland and Virginia, or could any advantage be 
derived from a convention of the slaveholding states of the Union? 

No proposition can be plainer than that the slaveholding interest 
of this country is everywhere one and the same. An attack upon it 
here is an attack upon it in South Carolina and Alabama. What- 
ever weakens and impairs it here, weakens and impairs it there. The 
fanaticism of Europe and of Northern America is embarked in a 
crusade against it. We must stand or fall together. 

I pray you Sir, revolve this subject in your mind. It is one of 
vital and absorbing interest to every Southern man. The time has 
come when we must maintain our ground with firmness or yield to an 
overruling destiny; and favor me with the result of your best reflec- 
tions to guide us in our present emergency. 


From John H. Brinton 


West Cuester, Prenna., 16 July, 1847. 

Dear Sir: It is within your power to secure the ascendency of the 
Democratic party in 1848, and perpetuate, certainly strengthen, the 
liberal principles brought into existence since 1844. Five lines from 
Gen. Taylor to yourself, published in the Mercury, announcing that 
he is opposed to a National Bank, and to Distribution, and in favor 
of the Constitutional Treasury and the tariff of 1846, will secure an 
overwhelming support to him from the north in the National Con- 
vention. Local justice gives us the candidate at this time, but how 
cheerfully would our patriotic yeomanry adjourn any claim until 
1852, in favor of Taylor. They are anxious to support him. They 
like him and would feel assured of success. 

Not one word need be said about the slave limit of 36° 30’. I am 
persuaded the Democracy would agree to that line. Yet this Proviso 
is a complete humbug—for the Pacific States when organized and 
admitted into the Union, would have the matter of slavery com- 
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pletely under their control. Otherwise some states would be less 
sovereign than others. Without doubt, Ohio could establish slavery 
to morrow, despite the Ordinance of 1787. Taylor’s consenting to 
the Missouri line, or saying nothing about it, would make no dif- 
ficulty in conducting our campaign before the people. The miscon- 
ception which clouds this question can be easily cleared away. 

Why not then, have this matter attended to? Taylor must be 
sick of Whiggery, and so must the Army. Their deeds have been 
praised, but the justice of the war denounced—a very equivocal 
method of eulogy. The Whigs here have relaxed their hold of him 
Just let a letter from him to you be given to the public, calling him- 
self neither Democrat or Whig, but announcing his political principles 
as specified, and he will be supported with enthusiasm by the North. 

I am and always have been a distinctive party man of the Demo- 
cratic school. Your career I am well acquainted with. You have 
not always been with us, in every movement, but to your purity, as a 
public character, I have always borne testimony. 


From R. F. W. Allston * 
Waccamaw Beach [S. C.,] 28th July, 1847. 


Dear Stir: 


* * * * * * * 


Absenteeism is the curse and will be, unless diminish’d, the ruin of 
the low country, in-as-much as its tendency is to disorganization. It 
diminishes the value of Estates, abridges the revenue of the planter, 
and the comfort of the negroe, except in the case of smart progressing 
fellows, because they (and there are a number of this kind) manage to 
convert to their own use and profit a portion of their time and labor 
which should properly go to swell the income of the owner and so far 
contribute to the comfortable supply of the whole plantation. 

It breaks in upon (has broken in several instances) that tie between 
master, master’s family and slave of which you know the force, and 
which depends so much upon mutual intimate acquaintance, and oc- 
casional, nameless, kindnesses shown. 

I had occasion to address my constituents on the 5th inst, who were 
much startled by the plain manner in which I spoke of the “ Wilmot 
Proviso” the reasons for it, and of our conduct in regard to it. (I 
fear our representative Sims,** train’d by his late relative Gen Drom- 
goole, is too much bound to “the party”’). On this occasion I refer’d 
(the first time any one has had the temerity to refer to it publicly) to 


42 Robert Francis Withers Allston, of South Carolina, was arice planter and civil engineer; State surveyor 
general, 1823-1837; served for years in the State legislature; governor, 1856-1858. He was a progressive agri- 
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absenteeism and traced its influence on pauperism: and in enumerat- 
ing as well as I could from memory the Rice plantation settlements of 
Georgetown District, I discover’d that of 108 settlements, the pro- 
prietors (and in case of Estates, the Executors) of 46 only are bona 
fide residents. The proprietors of 50 are, at this moment, absent, and 
are habitually absent, without the limits of the district from the 
latter part of May till the beginning of November. The proprietors 
of 12 are absentees the year round, having permanent residence of 
family elsewhere, and coming up occasionally in winter to look after 
their individual interest. As you may well suppose the mass of the 
wealth is owned by the 62 absentees. The 46 however are creeping up, 
as they make more of their property and it is among them that you 
will find the best discipline. 


From F. W. Byrdsall 


New York [N. Y.,] July 29th 1847 

Dear Sir, I enclose you a portion of yesterday’s Globe for the 
sake of a well written article from the Worcester Palladium, as well as 
the Globe editorial. The Wilmot Proviso movement both in its 
origin and object is becoming better understood. 

I learn that the calculation here is that the abolition voters in 
this State are about twenty thousand, at least so say the partisans 
of Van Buren and Wright, and that with this assistance they can 
carry the State of New York. I believe Van Buren, Wright, Young, 
Flagg, Hoffman “* and Co. are going body and soul for the Wilmot 
Proviso. There is no doubt about it. I regretted the confirmation 
of Hoffman by the Senate, for now he requites the favor as I knew he 
would; he is one of the strongest of the conspirators against the con- 
stitution. It is openly declared by their partisans that no man can 
be elected president who is not favorable to the principle of the 


Wilmot proviso. 
* * * * * 


From James L. Orr * 


ANDERSON [S. C.,] 9th August 1847. 
My Dear Sir 


* * * * * * * 


The Miss. Democracy are ultra in their support of the administra- 
tion and Ritchie’s hobby (expulsion) affords an admirable theme for 


44 Michael Hoffman, a Democrat of New York, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 1825- 
1833; canal commissioner of New York 1833-1835; member of the State house of representatives, 1841, 1842, 
and 1844; delegate to the State Constitutional Convention, 1846; naval officer of New York City, 1845-1848. 

48 James Lawrence Orr, a Democrat of South Carolina, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 
1849-1859; Speaker of the House in the Thirty-fifth Congress; served in the Confederate Congress; Governor 
of South Carolina, 1865-1868; minister to Russia at the time of his death in 1873. 
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the demagogue to round his periods with. Even the Democratic 
State Convention a body of some intelligence passed a Resolution 
unanimously setting forth the expulsion of Ritchie as an infringement 
of the liberty of the press. My observations in their midst led me to 
the conclusion that Miss [.] democracy generally knew no higher duty 
to themselves or their country than absolute and unwavering al- 
legiance to party. 
In my rambles through Georgia, Ala, Miss and Tenn. I found but 
few individuals, their number certainly not exceeding one dozen, 
opposed to Genl. Taylor, for the Presidency, and I am not sure that 
he is not the man for the South in the present crisis. I should be 
glad to hear your opinion on the subject but I suppose it would hardly 
be prudent for you to commit it to paper. I hope however I shall 
have the honor to see you at Pendleton the day of the Rail Road 
meeting at that place, when I may learn something on the subject. 


From Eustis Prescott 


Sprines Ky. Augt, 20th, 1847 

My Dear Sir, Having spent the summer at the Blue Licks and 
these springs for the restoration of my health—which has been much 
impaired during the last year—I have had an opportunity of meeting 
many of the western and southern politicians, and of scanning political 
movements. 

I have arrived at the conclusion that the Whigs have only been 
using the military popularity of Gen! Taylor with the hope of carrying 
the autumnal elections both State and Congressional, and that Mr. 
Clay will again be the candidate of the Whig convention. The 
Whig party of the South, and a portion of the West would prefer 
Genl Taylor, but the North and East will never give up their pro- 
tective candidate. I saw him at Lexington, his health is good, and 
he is now on a tour to the eastern states. 

The Administration will be in a minority this winter. Tennessee 
has declared most emphatically against it. Col. Benton will ful- 
minate his opposition, he expressed it very decidedly, as I am in- 
formed, in this State, and I gathered it from Mrs. Freemont,“ who 
spent several days here and with whom I frequently conversed. 

I hope the little band of State-rights and Free trade, will remain 
united and firm, they will hold in the Senate, at least, the balance of 
power, and this may enable you again to save the country from the 
experiments of small men. 

The War with Mexico, at its commencement was popular, in most 
of the western and southern states; it has rendered the Administra- 
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tion very unpopular, from the inefficient manner in which it has been 
conducted, and the appointment of Officers to a high rank, many of 
whom had no other recommendation than political subserviency. 

The volunteers who have returned complain most bitterly of the 
discomforts and risks to which they have been subjected in conse- 
quence of insufficient supplies, and paucity of men, and however the 
Union may scold and attribute it [to] the want of action in Congress, 
they impute it to a want of decision and energy on the part of the 
Administration. 

Believing most sincerely myself that Gen] Taylor will not be a 
candidate for the Presidential chair, I have urged all other friends, 
whom I have met with, to abstain from a committal, and await the 
events of next winter, which will I believe indicate our position for 
the next presidency. I do not yet despair of seeing the people en- 
lightened as to their true interests, and the unequivocal recognition, 
by a large majority, of those principles for which we have so long 
contended. 

* * * * * * * 


From Joseph W. Lesesne * 


Mostte Aug 21st 1847 

My Dear Sir I thank you for your kind and interesting letter, 
which I designed answering before, but for the receipt of the circular 
from Col Hayne,* of Charleston relative to the paper proposed to be 
published at Washington. 

I recognize the strength of your views with regard to the necessity 
of breaking to pieces the corrupt party combinations, and with in- 
creasing repugnance to and distrust of Genl Taylors fitness for the 
Presidency. I would vote for him or any one else to obtain the per- 
manent object. Every day however convinces me that at present 
our wiser course is to wait developments at the next Congress, and 
not to precipitate matters. Our section of the party must if possible 
avoid the appearance of leading, altho’ it is clear we shall have in fact 
to lead. I doubt if any thing is to be gained by forming a third 
party—our friends here think it can not be done, and that by prudent 
management we can bring over the democratic party of the South 
who are every day loosing confidence in their Hunker allies North 
and South. If these miserable miscreants had not the controll of the 
press we should have no difficulty, but it is melancholly to reflect that 
except in South Carolina the South has no voice—no speech. To 
read the papers in this region one would suppose that we were never 


47 Joseph W. Lesesne was a prominent supporter of Calhoun in Alabama. 
48 Arthur Peronneau Hayne, brother of Robert Young Hayne, of South Carolina, served in the War of 
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more secure. The “Wilmot proviso” never attracts an illusion, and 
it is in fact shunned with a cowardice, utterly unaccountable except 
from the fact that the enemies of our institutions alone speak to us 
through the press. For my own part I freely confess that my feeling 
on the subject is almost that of flat despair. But I hope that our 
people are only asleep and that the fearful torper we witness all 
around us arises from the base fear and baser treachery of those who 
pretend to act as our centinels and guides. I believe that unless at 
the next session of Congress the Southern members unite the contest 
will be over, and we may surrender at discretion. It will afterwards 
be useless to continue a contest which tends only as heretofore to 
develope our weakness. If the laws, resolutions, and mobs in the north 
which have for years past nullified the constitution and the act of 
Congress passed to enforce our rights of property, have not heretofore 
produced Union among us, I know not what outrage will. In the 
present emergency we want political Apostles, who renouncing all 
selfish ends, all hope or expectation or desire of federal office, will 
travel from State to State, from County to County and house to 
house to rouse up and sound the fire bell of alarm. Through the Press 
our people will learn nothing, that organ of public information cor- 
rupter than the politicians is muzzled by ignorance in some cases, in 
some by sympathy and others by interest. _ If we are really in danger, 
it is time that those who see and feel it should know this truth and 
act upon it. Except in our poor brave little State of South Carolina, 
we have not a single newspaper that speaks out, and what she says 
falls lifeless because in the Southern press there is no echo. 

I have had a great deal of conversation with our friends in relation 
to the paper proposed to be started at Washington. They think that 
the Session is now so near at hand and that so much will depend upon 
the views and temper of the next Congress that the enterprise ought 
for the present to be suspended. Our friend Dargan ® is also of 
this opinion. And Mr. Soulé ® of New Orleans, whom I met here 
the other day thinks that we had better wait the opening of Congress 
and be governed in regard to this project by what we find to be the 
state of things then existing. 

Should the Whig party concur with us that for the sake of peace 
on this quest on we will take no more territory we may escape the 
danger that threatens us. But if you are decidedly of opinion that 
the paper had better be got at once under way if you will write and 
say so, we will do what we can for it. But in regard to the amount 
subscribed you must expect disappointment. The causes referred 


«9 Edmund Spann Dargan, of Alabama, was a State senator in 1844; mayor of Mobile, 1844; Democratic 
Member of the House of Representatives, 1845-1847; chief justice of the Supreme Court of Alabama, 1849- 
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to in the first part of this letter (the prevalent apathy on the subject 
of our danger) together with the season will operate against any effi- 
cient action both here and in New Orleans. Allow me to say also in 
great confidence that the belief that Genl Green is to be the Editor 
gives the enterprise no additional favor; not that our own peculiar 
friends would be dissatisfied with him, but they think that his name 
would not command for the paper a favorable first impression. His 
course they think has been somewhat fickle and capricious, and he has 
been too much identified with Washington politics and newspaper 
tactics to give to such an organ as we desire that lofty and disin- 
terested tone indispensable to its influence. His connection with 
yourself too they fear would be used as a handle by our opponents 
who will avail themselves of every pretext to give the enterprise in 
the public estimation a personal and selfish character. These views 
are certainly entitled to great consideration. 

I think Soulé is a little shy, but still he is a warm friend of our 


cause. 


From Elwood Fisher 


CINCINNATI, [On10,] Smo 22 1847 

Dear Frienp Much absence from home and the obscure aspect of 
public opinion in this quarter have prevented me from making an 
earlier response to thy last favour. The elections of several Western 
states have now occurred and have surprized almost every body. It 
was previously thought that the position of parties would be but little 
affected by them, and that if any change occurred it would be in 
favour of the Administration. The contrary has happened in 
Indiana and Tennessee and but for some local dispute would have 
taken place in Kentucky. 

In all these States the War was the principal topic, the Whigs 
making no attack on free trade. Opposition to the War and the 
mode of prosecuting it were the main subjects. The result will be 
to bring the Whigs forward at next session again in opposition to all 
acquisition of Territory, by which they expect not only to put an end 
to the War but prevent the agitation of the Wilmot proviso. This 
is certainly the plan of McLean who is I think now in the ascendant 
of his party in the West and North. I had a conversation with him 
on the subject a day or two since, in which he repeated the views 
formerly expressed to me, of the propriety of passing a resolution at 
once repudiating accessions of territory, and then if the President did 
not offer peace to Mexico on that basis to stop the supplies. I 
remarked to him that such a policy would be much dependent on inter- 
vening events. That Congress might on assembling find a treaty 
made by which Territory was to be acquired, or the War might have 
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assumed a new complexion. I observed also that I thought some- 
thing more would be demanded by the south: which would insist 
since the north had raised the question of the territorial rights of the 
two sections, that it should be settled now, when the relative strength 
of the south was greater probably than it would be hereafter. For 
that although territorial extension might be declined now as the fruit 
of conquest, it would probably in future be sought as heretofore by 
purchase. And I remarked that if Congress would pass a joint 
resolution next session recognizing the right of the people of every 
territory to determine for themselves the character of their institu- 
tions it would be as satisfactory as it was just, and would put an end 
for the present to the controversy. He seemed to think the south 
had better not press the point too far. 

I observe that the southern papers of both parties are becoming 
more and more impressed with the magnitude of the Wilmot proviso 
question, and that they are united. In the north both Whig and 
Democratic parties have two classes of politicians, one in favour of 
waiving the question, the other of making it. Isaw Gov. Corwin the 
other day who attended the Chicago convention * and saw many of the 
northern politicians of both parties. He says that those of New York 
are both warmly in favour of the Wilmot proviso, and that rather for 
the purpose of beating each other in that state than anything else. 
The Silas Wright men insist also on acquisition of territory to augment 
the strength of the nonslaveholding states. The older and abler 
Whigs who desire to preserve the strength of their party in the South 
are in favour of avoiding or evading the issue of the Wilmot proviso. 

Here the Democratic party is perplexed on the subject and it is 
doubtful how it will act this fall in reference to it. 

General Taylor is losing ground rapidly, and I think his last letter to 
Delany * will put an end to his availability as a Candidate. I think 
also that the Whigs are again turning their eyes to Clay who has put 
himself in motion eastward. If the Wilmot controversy runs high 
will not the Whigs make that a pretence for calling in Clay to make 
another Missouri compromise? 

I saw Senator Yulee here the other day for a few minutes on his 
way with his wife to Kentucky. Having seen occasional notices in 
the papers of some correspondence between Dixon H. Lewis and the 
friends of General Taylor, I asked Yulee about it. He said that the 
answers had been unsatisfactory even on the Tariff. Yulee says he is 
himself in favour of preserving the States rights party unconnected 
with the Taylor movement. And he thinks that the no-party senti- 


81 A river and harbor convention met at Chicago July 5, 1847. See Niles’ Register, Vol. LX XII, pp. 309, 
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ment so far as it is just on which the friends of Taylor desire to take 
ground belongs more justly to thyself. 

The Chicago convention has made no impression here. Pretending 
to be more practical than that of Memphis, the recent convention 
did not dare to designate the works it would advocate. Their number 
was too great to be enrolled. 

General Cass has gone hopelessly down. 

The North it seems to me is now divided for the present irreconcil- 
ably on the Wilmot proviso and on the Tariff questions. On these two 
the South is united. If she could be united on a Candidate her 
success would be certain, and how she can hesitate, when not only 
safety but triumph are on one side and on the other ruin and degrada- 
tion, is as derogatory to her honor as to her sagacity. 


P.S. I send a copy of the Journal in which thee will recognize 
my hand. I have taken some pains that the War question should 
be properly presented to the country, and have not permitted 
Democrats to denounce with impunity those opposed to the War. 


From Wilson Lumpkin 


Atuens, [Ga.,] Augt. 27th, 1847. 

My pear Sir I am pleased to acknowledge the receipt of your 
favor of the 22d. Inst. with its enclosures. I had some time ago recd. 
the printed papers which you have forwarded, (from Charleston I 
presume.) My views, opinions and feelings coincide, with those 
who have called my attention, to the subjects embraced in your letter 
and the papers referred to. 

And I have not been altogether an idle spectator of passing events, 
for the last six or eight months. But to effect any thing in Georgia 
on this subject, and at this time, I can assure you, is quite an uphill 
business. The interest of Georgia and South Carolina, on the slave 
question, is identical, but the political state of the public mind, is very 
different indeed, owing to various causes, which would require too 
much space to explain in this letter. 

The only newspaper in Georgia, which speaks out upon this subject, 
freely and independently is the ‘‘Macon Telegraph.” * The Editor 
of the Augusta Constitutionalist,* is right in principle, and possesses 
an Independent spirit, but with a view to expediency, or to the pend- 
ing elections, or something else, has of late rather modified, his high 
tone on the Slave question. In fact our Georgia papers are all too 
closely identifyed, with party, and party leaders. The principles upon 
which it is proposed to establish the new paper at Washington, meets 
my entire appropation, for I am entirely disgusted, with most of the 
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leading papers of both parties, as well as with most of the leading men 
of both parties, as they now stand organized. 

Unless we could have a party, that would rally on the Constitu- 

tion, and maintain the principles of the Va. Resolutions of ’98, it is 
all folly, to demagogue the people, with professions of Democracy, 
and love of equal rights. All I want is the equal rights, secured to 
me in the Constitution. 
## But the spirit of most of the leaders of both parties, at the present 
day, is to lay aside the Constitution, and cry out let the majority of 
the people govern, and thus change our system of Constitutional 
Govt. into one great consolidated Despotic Democracy. A many 
headed monster, which would speedily crush our section of the Union. 
Our Constitution was designed to guard the rights of minorities. 

Upon the slave question, I firmly believe, that the apathy of tne 
South, is rapidly hastening trouble and danger. The conduct of our 
adversaries should before now, have been met, with decision and 
firmness. So long as we rely upon yielding and compromising any 
part of our rights on this subject, we are but nourishing and inviting 
further aggressions. Eventually we shall be forced to decisive and 
direct resistance, or we must yield everything, and become more 
degraded, than any people on earth, who have enjoyed the advantage 
and blessings which we now possess. If we yield our rights on this 
subject, the slow unwavering [?] finger of scorn, will point to us, by 
the present generation, and in all time to come. 

I know the temperament of our opponents. We can expect nothing 
by argument and discussion. But when we of the South use impera- 
tive language, and say, we will yield nothing on this subject, the case 
will be settled. They will cease to trouble us. 

Decisive action, without delay, is all that is necessary. 

The Slave States United, would be impregnable on the slave ques- 
tion. But alas! What is the condition of our Southern people, at 
this moment? A large majority of the Southern politicians, are like 
clay in the hands of the potter, ready to be moulded into any form, 
that may best suit the aspirations of party leaders. And like Sampson 
we are thus I fear, to be shorn of our strength, until we hear a suddeh 
cry, our enemies are upon us. With but very few exceptions, our 
people in Georgia, are wholy unprepared to yield up, their old party 
attachments. The constant and unceasing efforts of the press, has 
been to disipate all their apprepensions on the slave question. And 
they have been so long accustomed to the cry of danger upon this 
subject, that they would scarcely believe, even one sent from the dead. 
Those who entertain the opinions, which is set forth in the paper 
before me, can and do exercise a great and salutary influence, in the 
present disorganized condition, and they can and do act, regardless 
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of the interests of present party organizations, and become a balance 
of power, [a] conservative party, which has done much good for the 
country. But the moment the contemplated organization shall be 
effected, it becomes to all intents and purposes, an organized political 
party, and nothing but the purest partriotism, prudence, and great 
wisdom, can prevent it from partaking of some of the evils of the 
existing parties. The design of this organization, like that of the 
abolitionist seems to be confined to a single object, that of resisting 
aggressions upon our rights as slave-holders. 

And if the slave States, whose vital interests are in jeopardy upon 
this question, could be united, we should at once be in an attitude to 
defy all assaults from every quarter. Moreover, we should soon 
become, the glory and admiration of the whole earth, provided alway, 
that Gods blessings are continued to us, as heretofore to our progeni- 
tors. But to come to the particular point, to which you have called 
my attention. My heart is with So. Carolina on this subject. What 
little influence I now exercise, has and will be directed, to the promo- 
tion of the cause and objects contemplated. But my influence is 
very limited, to what it once was in Georgia. In politics I have run 
my race. I have finished my course. I am and old man. Age 
and experience, does not govern the country as it once did. The 
disposition to muster old men, out of the public service, is rapidly 
increasing. Moreover, if public trust be desirable, I have had an 
ample share, much more than I could have claimed. If office be a 
burden and scarifice to the incumbent, I have borne my full share. 

I have voluntarily withdrawn from public life. I enjoy my retire- 
ment more and more, and am blessed with perfect health and quietude. 
I can and will cooperate with others, in the great struggle which 
awaits us, on the subject under consideration. I shall do it openly, fear- 
lessly and independently. But cannot attempt, anything like leader- 
ship, even in a subordinate position. We have many patriotic, 
enlightened men in Georgia, who feel as we do, on this subject. But too 
large a portion of these noble spirits, have not yet adanboned 
forever party predilections. 

In Georgia, it will still require further developements, to produce 
the conviction which rests upon my mind, of the utter corruption of 
both the great parties of the country. It is true, that on most sub- 
jects, the Democratic party, profess the principles by which I am 
governed, but it is equally true, that they hold the truth in unright- 
eousness, their practices are in many things, corrupt, selfish, and 
based upon the single object of engrossing the offices of the Country. 
The extent of corruption is so great, that the best men of both parties, 
are unpopular with their political associates. 


| 
| | 
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Our Democratic candidate for Gov. Mr. Towns, in his letter of 
acceptance has come out in a manly tone, and the convention which 
nominated him, was forced into a declaration, that they would sup- 
port no man for the Presidency, who was not openly opposed to the 
Wilmot policy. They however go forcontinuing the Misourie Compro- 
mise. I claim some credit and took some trouble, to gain this much. 
I hope we shall adhere to the ground thus assumed. 

The canvass now going on in Georgia, begins to excite unusual zeal, 
and the excitement will increase. Connected with the election of 
Govr. is that of the Legislature, and the Legislature has to elect two 
Senators to Congress and all the State house officers etc., etc. So 
you perceive the office seekers have much at stake, and a very large 
portion of the people, will not at this time stop to enter upon a due 
consideration, of the vital importance of the Slave question. More- 
over, many begin to doubt, whether any acquisition of Territory will 
be obtained from Mexico, which will bring on an immediate collision 
between the North and the South on the Slave question. 

The suspended state of opperations in Mexico, indicates difficulties 
of no ordinary character. The result of the recent elections, in a 
number of States, must be conclusive with every reflecting man, that 
a want of confidence in the administration pervades the country, to a 
very great extent. The administration at this time, is most certainly 
in minority, with the people. 

The responsibility of your position, official and otherwise, your 
extensive range of thought and information, the weight and influence 
of your character, all combine, to give importance to any opinion 
which you express. 

The closing sentence in your letter, excites more than ordinary 
solicitude in my bosom, and inclines me to extend my contemplations 
to the future. What are the momentous events, connected with the 
action of the next Congress? What are the calamities to be averted? 

I have discontinued Mr. Richie’s paper, some time since, and will 
most cheerfully support, as far as I can, such paper as the one pro- 
posed, to be edited at Washington. But am not prepared at this 
time to pledge any sum for the establishment of such a paper. I have 
neither the means nor the position to lead in such an enterprise. 


From H. W. Peronneau * 


CuaresTon [S. C.,] Sep 25th 1847 
Smr The Executive Committee of the Citizens of Charleston who 
have associated to resist agressions upon the property and rights of 


8 George Washington Bonaparte Towns, of Georgia, was elected asa Union Democrat to the House of 
Representatives and served, 1835-1836, 1837-1839; elected as a Democrat and served, 1846-1847; governor, 
1847-1851. 

This letter was written on the unused page of the circular letter from Huger and others, printed below 
(pp. 399 to 402). Peronneau’s name is one of the 37 names signed to the circular. 
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the Slave holding States invite your attendence at a meeting of the 
Citizens of Charleston to be held on Wednesday Evening 13th October 
next at 7 o’clock P. M. for consultation with regard to organizing an 
association throughout the Southern States and for the adoption of 
such other measures as may be deemed necessary for their safety. 


From Daniel E. Huger and others 


CHARLESTON, August 2d, 1847. 

Sir—We trust that we shall not be considered as taking an unwar- 
rantable liberty in addressing to yourself, and some others, in whose 
discretion we rely, the following communication. We make an appeal 
to you, irrespective of Party Politics, as one having a common interest 
with ourselves, upon a matter, as we conceive, of momentous concern 
to every Southern man. 

You cannot but have observed the rapid progress of the Anti- 
Slavery spirit, for some time past, and the alarming influence it has 
exercised on the politics of the country, as exhibited at Washington, 
and throughout the non-slaveholding States of the Union. 

The inundation of Congress with petitions for the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, though the act of petitioning for 
such a purpose assumes an inferiority in the Slaveholding States, and 
the language of the petitions is replete with vituperation and insult, 
has been presereved in until it has almost ceased to arrest attention. 
The application in the United States of the principle of the English 
case of Somerset decided by Lord Mansfield, by which it is declared 
that the relation of master and slave ceases as soon as the parties pass 
the jurisdiction of the local laws which authorize slavery—a principle 
which isolates and degrades the slaveholder, has been more than half 
acquiesced in. We have seen State after State legislating with a view 
to avoid the act of Congress in regard to fugitive slaves, and present 
its interference with the above principle, until we are so familiarized 
with such legislation, that the public are scarce aware that the 
Pennsylvania Legislature has recently nullified this act of Congress, 
and affixed a heavy punishment to the attempt to enforce it within 
the limits of the State. 

The missions of Hoar ” and his compeer ® to South-Carolina and 
Louisiana, by which Massachusetts undertook, on the very soil of 
these States, by agents resident in Charleston and New-Orleans, to 
obstruct the execution of the local laws in regard to the introduction 
of free colored persons, though met promptly by the States respectively 
to whom particularly the insult was offered, excited in the South but 
a passing interest, and is now almost forgotten. 


8? Samuel Hoar, of Concord, Mass. 88 [Ienry Hubbard, of Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Apathy on our part, has been followed by increased and still 
increasing activity on the part of the enemies of our institutions. 

The introduction at the close of the session of Congress before the 
last, of the Wilmot Proviso, and its passage then in the House of 
Representatives, by a vote of 85 to 80; the provision, at the last 
Session, against Slavery, in the bill, organizing a Government for 
Oregon; and the repudiation of the principles of the Missouri Com- 
promise evinced by the rejection of Mr. Burt’s amendment; © the re- 
newal of the Wilmot proposition by Mr. Preston King, the vote on 
this;* and the adoption finally of the Proviso, as shaped by Mr. 
Hannibal Hamlin of Maine, in the House of Representatives, by a 
large majority, are facts, which leave no shadow of doubt as to the 
utter disregard of Southern rights in that body. The defeat of the 
obnoxious measure in the Senate, give us no security in the future. 
Senators, in their places, openly proclaimed their approval of the 
principle it contained, and placed their opposition, distinctly, on the 
ground, that, though right in itself, the ‘‘time and occasion”’ rendered 
its adoption inexpedient. The Legislatures of eleven States have, with 
singular unanimity, urged a renewal of these efforts. Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, New-York, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, Ohio, Michigan, and more recently 
Maine, have all, through their Legislatures, spoken still more explic- 
itly than by their Representatives in Congress. 

The tone of the Press, Whig and Democratic, Agrarian and Religi- 
ous, in every non-slaveholding State, manifests a foregone conclusion, 
that the Abolitionists are to be conceded to, at least so far as to forbid 
the extension of slavery in the United States beyond its present bound- 
aries. 

While clouds thus gather, what preparation do we make for the 
impending storm? Are our people even aware of its approach? 

How have the Abolitionists, so inconsiderable in numbers, and 
themselves without official station, effected so much? The answer is 
obvious. They have adherred to principle. They have made it para- 
mount to party organization, and temporary policy, and they have 
thus held the balance of power between the two great parties. They 
have on this account been courted alternately, and together, by Whig 
and Democrat, until it has come about that no politician on either 


89 The final vote in the House was 87 to 64. 

60 Armistead Burt, of South Carolina, offered an amendment to the Oregon bill giving as a reason for the 
exclusion of slavery from Oregon the fact that all the territory lay north of the Missouri Compromise line; 
but the House, by a vote of 82 to 113, refused to adopt this explanation, January, 1847. 

61 Preston King, a Democrat from New York, sought to introduce a bill on Jan. 3, 1847, appropriating the 
$2,000,000 asked for by the President to open negotiations with Mexico concerning a boundary adjustment; 
the King bill contained a section excluding slavery from all subsequent territorial acquisitions by the United 
States. The House refused to suspend the rules for the introduction of this bill, but another bill, with a 
similar ‘‘ Wilmot Proviso” attached, passed the House in February, 1847, by 115 to 105. 
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side, is considered as ‘‘available’’, who can not enlist in his behalf this 
necessary vote; and they are actually at this moment controlling the 
destinies of this great Confederacy. Shall we not profit by their 
example? 

The Abolitionists have throughout the non-slaveholding States 
presses zealously, ably and efliciently enforcing their views, and 
presenting their paramount principle—and they have lately established 
an organ in the City of Washington. 

We have, in the South, papers of both parties worthy of all confi- 
dence, but these are but little read elsewhere, and there is no one of 
them of very general circulation, even in the Southern States; and we 
have not one paper in a non-slaveholding State, and none in the City 
of Washington, which, in this emergency, has proved a fast and fear- 
less friend; not one which habitually reflects the public sentiment of 
the South on this question. The Intelligencer blinks the question; 
the Union rebukes equally the spirit of Abolition, and the spirit which 
resists its aggressions; and with ALL, except the Abolitionists them- 
selves, party success, with its triumph and spoils, is the ahsorbing, if 
not the sole consideration. a 

The object of this communication is to obtain your aid, and active 
co-operation, in establishing, at Washington, a paper which shall 
represent Southern views on the subject of Slavery—Southern views 
of Southern Rights and Interests, growing out of, and connected 
with this institution. 

We want a paper whose polar star shall be the sentiment, ‘that 
danger to our Institutions can only be averted by jealously watching 
our rights under the Constitution; by insisting upon the proportionate 
influence intended to be secured to us by the compromises of that 
compact; and, above all, by maintaining, at all times, and at al] 
hazards, our equality full and complete with whatever other com- 
munities we hold connection.’”’ We wish a paper which we can trust, 
firm and fearless, which cannot be bribed, cajoled, flattered, or fright- 
ened, into furling, for an instant, the Banner of souUTHERN EQUALITY. 

To effect this, we must render the press free from party influences, 
and unite in its support others besides politicians. We would there- 
fore desire to engage in the undertaking men in every way INDEPEND- 
ENT; and whose means and positions are such as to free them from all 
temptations of profit or place. 

If you concur in our views, please confer with us, as soon as practi- 
cable; and inform us what amount in money you are willing, yourself, 
to contribute to effect this object, and how much you think can be 
raised in your immediate neighborhood. 

Enclosed you will find a subscription list with a heading, setting 
forth the principles on which it is proposed to establish the paper. 


116926—30——26 
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If you approve of it, please obtain such signatures as you can and 
return the list by mail to this place. 

Address your communications to Isaac W. Hayne,® Esqr., No. 3 
State-street, who has consented, until the proposed association is 
fully organized, to act as Secretary and Treasurer. 


From L. M. Keitt 


OrAaNGEBURG, C. H. [S. C.], 1st Oct 1847 

Dear Sir I trust the magnitude of the subject upon which I address 
you, will excuse the liberty I take. The momentous controversy 
now pending between the North and South, and threatening, unless 
speedily and pregnantly arrested, to terminate in a portentous catas- 
trophe to the South, forces her to gird herself in every way to meet 
the necessities of the conflict. The local Legislation of the North 
has been of such an aggressive character, as to sap and impair the 
institution of Slavery unless met by corresponding Legislation at the 
South, of a vital and retributive nature. The confiscation of our 
property at the North, justifies us in adopting a similar policy. We 
are in the position of distinct and conflicting communities. Piracy 
justifies Letters of Reprisal, and forays, of such an insolent and rapa- 
cious kind, as have been perpetrated upon us by the North, should 
not pass unnoticed and unredressed. I propose then, at the next 
session of the Legislature to introduce a Bill, prohibiting under proper 
penalties, the Courts of this State, from extending any aid in the 
collection of debts, due to citizens of any State, which has made it 
penal for similar tribunals within her jurisdiction, to aid in the recap- 
ture and restoration of fugitive slaves. I should be very glad, if you 
nave any documents touching the subject, if you would communicate 
them tome. Any information or advice you have leisure to give me 
in this matter, I shall be very glad to receive. I regret very much 
there are rumors here that in consequence of failing health, you design 
resigning your seat in the U S Senate.® The State will regard it as 
a great calamity, and we hope it is a mistake 


From H. W. Conner 


Cuarueston [S. C.,] Wednesday Oct. 6, 1847 
My peak sir I have just returned from the North and hasten to 
say a word or two in refenence to the state of things there as well as here 


6 Isaac W. Hayne, of Charleston, S. C., was a member of the State conventions of 1852 and 1860. 

& Lawrence Massilon Keitt was a lawyer of Orangeburg, 8. C.; Democratic Member of the House of 
Representatives, 1853-1860; member of the provisional Congress of the Confederacy; colonel in the Cone 
federate Army; killed in the battle of Cold Harbor. 

Calhoun did not resign, but served until his death in Washington, Mar. 31, 1850. 
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which may be not unacceptable to you. At the North the disposition 
to escape from the Wilmot proviso is becoming general, among the 
politicians and people, not the abolitionists or Eastern folks for they 
are asrabid asever. The desire to escape from the Proviso originates 
in no conception of its [being] wrong, as to principle or its practice but 
because it is ascertained to be a false move, in fact a political blunder 
for it has given us the advantage of position and all the argument on 
our side, but what exerts the most decided influence in effecting the 
change is the apprehension of a union of the South. Our papers and 
documents have been widely extended (I distributed 5000 of out cir- 
culars with copies of the Mercury of the 11th August to every part of 
the U.S. myself) and their effects have been far beyond my expectations. 
The movement has been considered as evidence of a determintion to 
unite, and the power of such a union, based as it is upon a principle 
and a feeling, the strongest known to man, that of interest and self 
preservation, I am sorry to say is far better understood and appreci- 
ated by the people of the North than by ourselves. They see at once 
that if united we are the controlling power and must ever be so and it 
is the dread of it that has produced the change. In the condition of 
things that must always exist at the North and even at the West, they 
combine as the free booters used to do to descend upon and pillage 
the Coast of Mexico and as the plunder was secured fell to pieces and 
had again to be reorganized for any voyage. The South united upon 
a principle and kept united by the constant outward pressure from the 
abolitionist, they readily perceive must be the lever to regulate the 
whole machine. This we seem to understand but imperfectly. To 
prevent this union and to make up a better issue for themselves is now 
the motive for postponing the action on the Wilmot proviso until 
after the next presidential election. In a work, united, the South is 
destined to be a stronger power than that of the abolistionists, hence 
the court paid to the South as you perceive by all the apirants to the 
Presidency. Such are in part the result of may observations as to the 
condition of things at the North. 

As to the South—I saw many very many people in New York, Bos- 
ton, Phila., Baltimore and Washington from every slaveholding state 
in the union, and I found but one sentiment to prevail and that was 
opposition to the Wilmot Proviso and all other similar aggressions. 
But while that was found to be the universal sentiment, I readily pre- 
ceived it varied greatly in degree. Some considered the danger 
emminent, others as remote. Some were for immediate and decisive 
action—some wanted to wait and others thought they would fight very 
hard when the abolitionists come to take the negroes out of the field; 
but none of them had any fixed or well defined plan of action, but 
agreed that some organization ought to take place and appeared will- 
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ing to come into [any] arrangement that might be proposed. Mississip- 
pians appeared to me to be the most decided and most aroused. So 
were many in Louisiana, but they look at the danger as prosepctive. 
Alabama appeared to be pretty well up to the mark, Florida quite so. 
I saw fewer Virginians, but what I did see they were right, and the 
whigs as much so as the democrats. 

There is to my mind two great difficulties we have to contend with 
all over the South. The first and greatest is our own indolence and 
procrastination. This to me is the source of extreme mortification 
and pain. The next is the difficulty of affecting organization or 
association of any kind in the Southern States in the absence of quick 
and easy communication between different parts, in a word the dearth 
of railroads. Yet with proper efforts I feel great confidence in these 
difficulties being overcome, for the feeling and interest of the whole 
South is one and the same and with labour and address may be 
brought into action. 

The cause here I regret to say has languished—a new and larger 
committee was appoined soon after my absence. They placed my 
name at its head, but I was not here to perform its duties. A meeting 
had been called for the 15th, but it was reconsidered and abandoned. 
I called the committee together last night (many were absent) and 
organized the best measures we could for proceeding right ahead in 
collecting subscriptions and all that can be done shall be done as 
speedily as possible. 


* * * * * k * 


From Percy Walker © 


Mosite [Aua.,] Octaber 10th 1847. 

Dear Sir For some time past I have thought of addressing you 
upon a subject of vital moment to the South, and one that has been 
to you full of painful interest, but my unwillingness to trespass upon 
your time and the fear of being considered obtrusive have thus far 
deterred me. I have, however, determined to run the hazard, and 
trust to your kindness. 

Unless I am wholly forgotten by you, I need not assure you of the 
weight your opinions have with me, and the almost reverential regard 
I have for your person and character. In common with all who value 
Southern rights and institutions, I look to you as the only safe guide 
and counsellor, amid the perils that threaten all we hold most dear, — 
state power and dignity, and individual right. 


Percy Walker, a physician of Mobile, Ala., later studied law and practiced in Mobile; member of the 
State house of representatives, 1839, 1847, 1853; elected as an American to the House of Representatives, 
1855-1857. 
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Northern fanaticism has acquired fearful strength within the last 
year or two, and the manifestations it has made of its strength and 
energy within that period are well calculated to awaken alarm, or 
rather arouse us to action. The Mexican War has been used by our 
Northern and Eastern enemies as a means by which they hope to rob 
us of all constitutional guaranties, subvert institutions most essential 
to our peace and prosperity, strip us of the insignia of sovereignty, 
pass a sentence of social degradation upon us, and effect our complete 
and total ruin. The ‘‘Wilmot Proviso” and its substitute of ‘“‘No 
Territory’ are schemes designed solely for the purpose of destroying 
that equality of political power to which the Southern States are en- 
titled under the Constitution. The danger they threaten to us is 
imminent, and force upon us the question, how is this danger to be met 
and overcome? The assult has been kept up for years, but under the 
false assurances that the great majority of the non-slaveholding 
people were not parties to it, we have remained idle and inactive, untill 
our enemies have become powerful enough to control the Legislatures 
of Ten Sovereign States, which in the most solemn forms of Law, have 
declared against us. In this emergency I again ask, what are we to 
do? Submit to this emasculation of State power and its consequent 
social and political degradation! God forbid, that any Southern man 
should be sunk so low, as to utter the craven cry of Amen! Perish 
rather our whole Gouvernmental fabric. In its fall we may go down, 
but we will be saved the bitter reflection of having lost our dignity 
and self-respect. 

But it will not do to content ourselves with empty declamation, 
and Resolves, that look fierce upon paper. Our action should be 
calm, determined, and above all united. We must endeavour to 
make the Southern States think and feel and act alike, upon this 
subject. How is this to be done? And to you, my dear sir, I apply 
for an answer. I am determined to do all in my power to bring 
Alabama “up to the mark.” I have been elected a Representative 
from Mobile in the Legislature, and am anxious to get that body to 
take a decided stand in support of Southern institutions. I have 
thought very seriously of introducing resolutions, as soon as the ses- 
sion opens, instructing our Senators and requesting our Representa- 
tives in Congress, to abandon their seats and return home to their 
constituents, in the event of the passage of the Wilmot Proviso, or 
any similar law. 

What think you of this? Again, how would it do, formally to re- 
quest the disaffected States to withdraw from the Union, if they can- 
not tolerate the Constitution? I think that we had better “show 
Sight.” We have lost much by silence and being tender-hearted 
towards our “Northern Allies.” It is time to be in earnest about 
this matter. 
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Will you, my dear sir, favor me with your advice and counsel. I 
earnestly solicit them, and trust that my motives for doing so, will 
sufficiently apologize for this intrusion. 

* * * * * * 


From David Johnson” 


Lime Stone Sprinos [S. C.], 26th Oct. 1847. 
Mr Dr. Sir: 
* 


* * * * * 


The other subject, abolition, to which you refer is one of infinitely 
more importance. That too I shall feel it my duty however reluc- 
tantly to bring to the view of the Legislature. The Virginia resolu- 
tions ® on the subject of the Wilmot proviso and of several of the non 
slave holding states in support of the proviso have been forwarded to 
me with directions to submit them to the Legislature and however 
willing I may be to avoid the excitement which it may create I feel 
that the occasion and the subject leave me no right to exercise any 
discretion. I agree with you that in itself the Proviso is unimportant 
compared with the other movements of the abolitionists. The flag- 
rant violation of the Constitution of the U. States in the act of the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania punishing all who may aid the owner in 
the reclamation of a fugitive slave and the general habit of the citizens 
of the non slave holding states to oppose by force even without the 
sanction of local law all attempt to reclaim our runaway slaves are 
evils which strike at the very root of our peculiar institutions, and 
must if it cannot be corrected break up the very foundations of our 
happy and prosperous Union. The case contemplated by the Wilmot 
proviso may never arise. If unhappily it should—for I should depre- 
cate the acquisition of territory from Mexico by conquest—the new 
states will probably come to our aid. But when the abolitionists 
invite our slaves to run away from us promise them security 
and protection, it is time we should inquire whether the guarantys of 
the Constitution is sufficient to protect us and if not to vindicate our 
rights in the best way we can. An occasion has recently presented 
itself to show how far Pensylvania is prepared to go. In the course of 
the last summer a man by the name of Eaton a native of that state 
but for some time an inhabitant of Columbia, stole two slaves there 
and carried them to Phyladelphia. At the last court held in Columbia 
the grand jury found true bills against him for these offenses and | 
have sent in a formal demand on the Governor of that state for his 


67 David Johnson, a jurist of South Carolina, served in the State courts for years and became chancellor 


in 1835; governor, 1846-1848. 
6 The Virginia resolutions on the Wilmot Proviso; see Niles Register, Vol. LX XII, p. 39. 


60 Tilegible. 
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arrest and delivery and have authorized the Agents to offer a reward 
of two thousand dollars for his delivery here in the hope of bribing 
him to do right. Sufficient time has not yet elapsed to know the 
result and it remains to be seen whether the Governor will have 
courage enough to oppose himself to their legislative enactments. I 
hope he has and have indirectly some authority to suppose that he 
will; but if it proves otherwise that of itself would require that I 
should bring it before the Legislature. But I have dwelt already too 
much on this incident. The evil practically exists and the question 
is as to the remedy and the time of action. 

I had thought of this matter before without being able to form any 
satisfactory judgments, and I am exceedingy obliged by your sug- 
gestions on the subject. Our only means of retaliating is through 
their commerce, and knowing that this was by the Consitution of 
the United States under the protection of the general government, 
my habitual respect for the law and the Constitution induced me to 
hesitate about the adoption of this remedy, but more reflection has 
satisfied me that it is admissible on the soundest principles of morality 
and justice. The precise case is provided for by the Constitution and 
if disregarding this a sister state invades our rights and the arm of 
the Federal Government is unable to protect us, we are thrown back 
upon our natural rights and must depend on ourselves. This may 
well be said to be in violation of the Constitution of the U. States and 
an usurpation of the powers of the Federal Government. Be it so. 
I hold it fair to defend ourselves with the same weapon that our 
adversary uses to assail us and if the Federal Government employs 
force to put us right let her begin at the root of the evil and do justice. 

I agree with you that there ought to be concert between the states 
similarly situated with us both as to the time and remedy. How is 
this to be brought about? But two modes have suggested themselves 
to my mind. Let some one of the states lead off in a manner suffi- 
ciently strong to indicate a course and a decided purpose to pursue 
it without acting definitively untill the purpose of the others are 
sufficiently developed. The other is a conference of the members of 
Congress of these states recommending some decisive course and 
simultaneous action by the several states, and I agree with you that 
definitive action ought not to be delayed for the obvious reason that 
the enemy is daily acquiring strength and every accession to it dimin- 
ishes our own. How far it would be prudent on me to press this 
matter before the Legislature at the present time is a question about 
which I must beg your opinion and advise. I would not willingly do 
anything calculated to widen the breach between the states, but I 
have neither motive or inclination to shrink from any duty demanded 
by the occasion. 
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There is another subject about which I very much desire your 
advice. This War with Mexico. The ostensible object of its 
commencement was the protection of what was assumed and I 
suppose rightfully our territory against the intrusion of Mexico. 
That was attained in the battles of Palo Alto and Reseca de la 
Palma and the reduction of Matamoras. To “conquer a peace,”’ 
the avowed object of carrying it into Mexico. Let the Seminole 
War tell how visionary such a project was. Having failed in that 
the indications of the public journals point to the conquest and 
permanent occupation of the Country. If that be the object of 
the Government, I protest against it from the bottom of my heart 
as unwise and unjust. I have already troubled you too much with 
these undigested lucubrations to attempt any argument in support 
of this conclusion, but I will go further. The acquisition of the 
territory on the rout[e] of a communication between our North 
Western territory and the Gulph of California, and an indemnity 
for the expenses of the war is made the pretense for seizing on this 
territory by force. I cannot reconcile this course to my notions 
of moral right. To make offensive war upon an enemy as a justi- 
fication for seizing on his territory as an indemnity for the expenses 
admits of no paliation. Supposing the war is rightfully waged, 
is not the wrong of the enemy already sufficiently punished and 
the honor of the U. S. sustained in what has already been done 
and may we not without dishonor fall back upon our own rights 
and depend on the occupation and blockade of the enemy’s ports as 
the means of bringing her to a sense of justice. 

I am disposed to look with indulgence on the commencement of 
the war. It was probably the necessary consequence of the acqui- 
sition of Texas. Mexico seems to have acquiesced in our right 
to the Nueces but disputed our claim to the country lying between 
that and the Rio Grande, and having driven her out of that, might 
it not have been reasonably concluded that she never would again 
have intruded upon us. In her feebleness she had yielded much 
more to Texas standing alone and it is unreasonable to suppose 
that she would have again invaded the territory of the U.S. What 
under these circumstances ought to be done? Of necessity I must 
allude to the subject in my message to the Legislature and I beg 
you will advise me how far I ought to go, for I feel that it is one 
of much delicacy and what in your judgment ought to be the action 
of the Legislature. May I ask your early attention to it in the 
spirit of kindness which has characterised our intercourse through 
a long acquaintance certainly on my part and as far as I know on 


yours, 
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From Eustis Prescott 


Mempuis [Tenn.,] 8th Novr. 1847 

My Dear Sr I have to thank you for your note of 5th Sept 
and accompanying documents. I concur fully in the sentiments 
they embody, and hope that our friends in Louisa. will have ere 
this come forward with their full quota of money in aid of the under- 
taking. I now hope to reach New Orleans in about a week, and 
shall use all the influence I can exert in furtherance of the cause. 

I deem Kentucky and Tennessee sound on the great question, 
and if ever brought to a vote I doubt whether the “Wilmot Pro- 
viso’’ will receive a single affirmative vote in either State; they may 
submit to the “Missouri compromise,” but it strikes me that [that] 
at last is but an expedient, and that any compromise of the constitu- 
tion should be resisted. 

If we must receive territory it should be open to the citizens of 
every state with their property, if such territory ever applies to 
become a member of the Union, the people will decide whether we 
shall or shall not prohibit slavery within her borders. 

The Van Buren section of the Democracy have, as I anticipated, 
taken their stand for the ‘‘proviso” and parties must now divide, 
for or against and this will be an important feature in the next 
presidential election. Genl Taylor has about served the purpose 
of the Whigs in the State elections and will now be permitted to rest 
Major Genl. 


From F. W. Byrdsall 


New York [N.Y.,] Nov. 12th 1847 

Dear Srr. I enclose you the Herald’s full report of the vaunted 
speech of John Van Buren” at the Herkimer mass convention.” 
The editorial remarks in relation to the speech are neat, appropriate, 
and give several admirable hits as regards the ‘‘Sage of Lindenwald.”’ 

Our State Election is over and the enemies of what they term the 
‘Southern influence,” have destroyed their own influence and placed 
the matter of the next presidency in the hands of the South. They 
have placed New York in a poistion disgraceful to her as a State, 
and disadvantageous to her amongst her sister States, for none can 
make any safe calculation upon her in the contest of 1848. Her poli- 
ticians with all their cunning, have shewn their want of true wisdom 
to be as deficient as their lack of steadfast principle. ‘‘The dough 
faces” are also dough brained. 


70 Son of President Martin Van Buren. 

71 The Barnburners of New York held a mass meeting at Herkimer, which was addressed by Wilmot and 
John Van Buren; resolutions were passed demanding that slavery be prohibited in any territory there- 
after acquired. A State convention of Barnburners was called to meet at the same place on Washington’s 
Birthday next. 
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New York politicians have ‘‘headed” themselves. While they had 
the great personal popularity of Andrew Jackson as their support, 
they were invulnerable, but since he left public life, they have been 
going down hill and will soon be at [the] bottom. It is a laughable 
fact that in the recent election three victories were achieved ;—the 
Whigs gained a victory by carrying the State;—the Barnburners 
gained a victory by defeating what they call the Old Hunker state 
ticket, and the old Hunkers gained a victory by laying Flagg and his 
coadjutors of the central Regency on the shelf. 

As to the Wilmot proviso, it was only assumed as a cover under 
which to do battle against the old Hunkers and the administration at 
Washington. The Barnburners of this State have never been recon- 
ciled to the defeat of Mr. Van Buren’s nomination in 1844. In their 
eyes it was a fraud and a usurpation over him that brought in Mr. 
Polk and they dislike him as a usurper. But the great body of the 
people care little about the Wilmot Proviso at this time. It would 
soon die a natural death if the politicians and papers would let it 
depart in peace. Politically it is a monstrosity, for if Congress has 
power to prohibit slavery in the territory of the U. States, then it 
has power to establish it in the territory of the U. States. Here we 
have the idea of the old federalist party of forming a supreme Na- 
tional Government. As regards the extension of slave territory, 
those who want to abolish slavery should go for diffusion instead of 
concentration, for they would find a natural law in their favor if the 
Institution be an evil. Morally considered, I am satisfied that the 
Southern patriarchal system is the best condition for the African 
race, so long at least as it remains in the United States. There is far 
less suffering and crime in the millions of the slaves than in the 
thousands of the free negroes. 

* * ok * * * * 


From John A. Calhoun ” 


Evravuta [Aua.,] November 22d 1847 

Dear Uncte, I am about to visit Montgomery during the sitting 
of our Legislature, and should like to bear from you in advance, on 
the probable course of events, so as to shape my course with the 
more discretion. I declined a seat in the Senate of this State in order 
to effect a certain end (the amalgamation of the old Parties with a 
view to the formation of a new one under the suggestions of your last 
letter to me. So far my efforts have been quite as successfull as I 


72John A. Calhoun was a member of the South Carolina Legislature, 1838-1840; he later moved to Ala- 
bama. 
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expected. The gentleman whom I yielded to in the Senate is Mr. 
Buford—a Carolinian, a Nullifyer, a Whig. He occupies much the 
same ground which Mr. Hilliard * occupies. I was assured on all 
hands that I could have been elected—but it would have been by 
the aid of ultra Whigs and Democrats; and it would bave separated 
me from that portion of the Whigs which I think must soon be with 
us—hence I declined, and managed so far in bringing over Mr. 
Buford and his friends that they are now your loud advocates. My 
reason for visiting Montgomery is to carry out these plans in our 
State as far as practicable. The only way to manage the Demo- 
cratic party, constituted as it has been, is to keep them in such a 
situation as to render our aid necessary for their success. Plunder is 
all they seriously contend for. The tone of the old hunkers of this 
section of country has materially changed within the last six or 
eight months. Then you were a trator—now they say you were 
right in all your positions, but were to[o] arrogant in announcing them, 

My particular object in writing to you at this time is to ask your 
opinions on certain features of political movements of the day. What 
do you think of the Taylor movement for the Presidency? What of 
Woodberry, Dallas, and Buchanan’s position on the ‘‘ Wilmot 
Proviso” and what course should we adopt towards them? To what 
extent should we (I mean the States right portion of the Democracy) 
concilliate the old hunker portion of the Democracy? What degree 
of interest do you feel in the election of Lewis over King ™ for the 
Senate? And finally I would like to have your views as to the prob- 
able course on the Mexican war, which will be adopted by the admin- 
istration? Information on these points as well as on any others you 
may deem proper will be thankfully received by me. It is scarcely 
necessary for me to add that all the information you may impart 
will only be discretely used, and will be held as strictly confidential. 
As I expect in future to take a more active part [in] the political trans- 
actions of my adopted State I am anxious to take a position, and 
hence my contemplated visit to Montgomery. 

My family are all well and have been so during the Jast summer and 


fall. 


7%3Henry Washington Hilliard, a Whig of Alabama, was a Member of the House of Representatives 
1845-1851. 

% William Rufus King was a Senator from Alabama, 1848-1853; he was appointed to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Arthur P. Bagby, and was reelected. Dixon Hall Lewis, of Alabama, served in the 
Senate, 1844-1848, when he died in New York City. Benjamin Fitzpatrick was appointed to fill the vacancy 
and took his seat Dec. 11, 1848, but Jeremiah Clemens was elected to fill the vacancy and took his seat 
Dec. 6, 1849. 
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From Wilson Lumpkin 


Atuens, [Ga.,] Dec. 20th, 1847. 

My pear Sir I am in receipt of your letter of the 12th. Inst. 
Upon the subjects of our Internal, and External affairs, I find every 
one in suspense, from the President down to the humblest Citizen; 
we have to wait for the developments of time, to write the history 
of the future. We have no divinely inspired prophets in whom we 
can confide. 

I have no doubt, the President makers, of both parties, are disposed 
at present, to avoid any action in Congress, on the Slave question. 
But as a private Citizen of the South, I am wearied with annoyance, 
and menace on this subject. The Wilmot Proviso, is but one item in 
one Bill of Complaints. I am tired of skirmishing on this subject. 
Let us have no more bush fighting. I want an issue, that will embrace 
the whole subject. 

I want nothing but a literal and faithful adhereance to the compro- 
mises of the constitution on the Slave question, and nothing Jess can 
be satisfactory to the people of the Slave-holding States. Violations 
of our’ rights, and assaults upon our peace and quiet, whether they 
come from Congress, or State Legislation, are equally provoking, and 
tend to allienate our affections and produce those sectional] prejudices, 
which endanger the perpetuity of our system. 

It is often, much less difficult to get into trouble, than to get out of 
it. Solomon said, ‘‘A Wise man foreseeith the evil and avoideth it.” 
As a public man, I have often been accused by my friends, of extend- 
ing my prudence, to the point of timidity. But I still think, it is much 
better to do but little, than to do great mischief. It is the present 
state of our Mexican relations, that gives rise to the foregoing reflec- 
tions. I dont know how we can best get out of the War. Mr. Clay’s 
plan wont do. His Lexington speech” may be considered his political 
Epitaph. But a very small portion of the people will sustain Mr. 
Clays views. It will require the United Wisdom of every patriot at 
Washington, to make the best of the Mexican War. 

I am uncompromising in my aversion, to the idea of annexing the 
whole of Mexico to our Union, either by a speedy or more gradual 
process. It is best for Mexico to retain her national character. I am 
equally averse to the idea of our governing it, for a long course of 
years, as a conquered province. 

All things considered, as they exist at present, I can see nothing 
better, than to seize and retain a proper Territorial indemnity. Not- 
withstanding the extended argument of the President in his message, 


76 Clay’s speech was delivered late in the autumn, before Congress met. He stood against the acquisition 
of territory from Mexico and for ‘‘only a just and proper fixation of the limits of Texas,’’ and ‘‘that we 
do positively and emphatically disclaim and disavow any wish or desire on our part to acquire any foreign 
territory whatever for the purpose of propagating slavery, or of introducing slaves from the United States 
into such foreign territory.” 
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against the course which I suggest, I think he magnifies the difficulties 
of changeing the Mexican War, into a defensive war. Unpleasant 
as a border war may be, allmost every State of this Union, have 
proved their capacity and ability, to maintain such war successfully, 
and at a limited expense, compared with that of an invadeing war. 
However, I dont assume to know, what is the best policy to be pur- 
sued. Your individual position, is an extremely delicate one. You 
stand aloof from the corruptions and intrigues of both the great 
political parties of the country. The selfish of both parties look upon 
you with an evil eye. Strictly speaking, you are attached to no 
party whatever. Yet you have a strong hold on the confidence of 
honest intelligent men every where. Connect your name, with the 
idea of official power and station, and the party leaders of all parties 
are at once united, in leveling their heaviest metal against you. And 
yet 1 do not entertain a single doubt, if your name could be brought 
directly before the people, for the first office of the country, in opposi- 
tion to any one man, in the U. S. of either, any, or no party, you 
would be overwhelmingly the choice of the American people. And 
yet strange to see, the combination and machinery of party is such, 
that your influence is limited, to comparatively a small circle. Your 
position, is rather limited to the work of preventing evil to the coun- 
try, than that of devising and carrying out great measures of utility 
to the country. 

You have however much to console you, on reviewing the past. 
The efficiency and glory of our triumphant army in Mexico, is by no 
means disconnected with your labors, while at the head of the War 
Department. 

Our present Treasury System, with all its multiplyed advantages 
to the country, points to you as one of its founders. The present 
admirable state of our currency and commercial Exchanges, must be 
connected with your name. Your Free Trade views, long entertained 
and nobly advocated, will pervade the civilized world, and its inestim- 
able benefits be felt, by every consumer of food and raiment. I 
might enlarge, but enough for the present. At your leisure, please 
keep [me] apprized of such under currents, as cannot be seen upon 
the surface. 


From J. D. B. DeBow™ 


New Or.eans [La.], Dec. 26, 1847. 
My pear Sir, I was honored by the receipt of your esteemed favor 
of the 12th Decr. and forthwith forwarded the Number of Review 
containing Dr. Nott’s paper on the health of Negroes North and 


77 James Dunwoody Brownson DeBow, the famous editor of DeBow’s Commercial Review, published at 


New Orleans. 
Dr. J. C. Nott. 
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South, which it appears you had not previously received. I have 
nothing further before me on this subject now, though I endeavored 
last summer to obtain information at the North. The fact is that 
they are unwilling in that quarter to divulge more than can be helped 
and almost neglect entirely this branch of statistics. 

I noted your inquiries about Gen]. Taylor. His most intimate and 
particular friend in Lousiana Col. Maunsel White, a Democrat, also 
a very dear friend of mine, knows more perhaps of Genl. Taylor than 
anyone else. They have been companions from youth upward. I 
was at Col. White’s on Genl. Taylor’s arrival in the State previously 
to his visiting the city. The Col. has been in close correspondence 
with Taylor. In answer to a note which I directed him the other 
day Col. White made this response “‘Genl. Taylor is an honest man 
and a true patriot and said when asked of what party he was that 
‘in the battles he fought for his country a whig fought bravely on one 
side of him while a democrat fought as bravely on the other—he 
knew no party but his country.’ I know that his politics are those of 
Mr. Jefferson for he told me so. He is a Southern man and will of 
course be opposed to the Wilmot Proviso. (Was not Mr. Jefferson 
opposed to the principles even of the Missouri Compromise?) He is 
in favor of peace provided it can be had without any dishonor or 
danger to the country—as to Tariff and Banks I don’t believe he has 
ever given them much thought, in short he is no politician and has 
often said so, and as to caucusses I don’t believe he would have any- 
thing todo with them. I don’t know of a man in this Parish (a demo- 
cratic one) of both parties that won’t vote for him.” 

You will see that this still leaves his Tariff views in the dark. I 
know however that it is Col. White’s opinion that Taylor would not 
willingly have the Tariff of ’46 touched. In fact I can hardly believe 
that that issue is to be sprung upon this Country again for a very long 
time to come. 

The Whigs here have taken mortal offence about Mr. Clay’s course 
on the Proviso, all his old friends. The movement in receiving Tay- 
lor begun with them, but extended to all parties. The Democrats 
of the State are strongly administration which absorbs the strength 
of their Taylorism. However I think the Genl. clearly has carried 
the State. The same may be affirmed positively of Alabama. All 
Mississippi is enthusiastic in his support. 

South Carolina is you know where. Did it please God and could 
political honesty combined with intellectual greatness ever again be 
rewarded with that high chair, she would see her own proud son 
occupy it. If this must not be so, on the issue of the South and North, 
she would stand to Taylor. I know of no man in Louisiana however 
who does not regard it a compliment to the Presidency to couple your 
name with it. 
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Genl. Taylors position in view of the Presidency is to a great extent 
dependent upon the slavery agitation. What effect the previous 
settlement of that question may have the future will show. The 
strength of feeling in opposition to the Proviso here though not as 
great as in South Carolina is marked. The contemplated Southern 
paper at Washington has elicited many considerable subscriptions 
from planters etc. 

Our election for U. S. Senator in place of Johnson comes on in a 
week.” A whig or Taylor democrat (i. e. this is a distinct branch of 
the democratic party proper here) will be elected. If a whig per-- 
haps J. P. Benjamin ® an eminent jurist, formerly of South Carolina, 
if a Taylor democrat probably Judge Nicholas * of Rapides, formerly 
in the Senate for a short time. The Democrats speak of Slidell * 
most prominently. 

I am afraid that the present low prices of sugar will be interpreted 
unfavorably to the Tariff by those of the planters who had previous 
doubts, this is natural with men who have not studied the subject 
in all its bearings. 

I think the Legislature will pass very strong resolutions on the 
ground you have taken on the Wilmot proviso, if not previously de- 
termined. 


From George H. Hatcher 


Batuston CENTRE Jan Sth 1848 

Hon. AND DEAR SiR, I regret exceedingly that I had not time when 
in Washington a few days since to converse with you at length on 
the subject which most interests us as patriots and friends of the 
republic. I mean the subject of the present War as it relatives to 
Slavery. Perhaps you will recollect my saying to you just as you 
were leaving the Capitol for your lodgings a few days ago that in 
my judgement you Southern gentlemen do not appreciate the real 
state of things at the North in regard to Slavery, and the War. I 
intimated to you that I intended writing you on the subject. Hence 
this communication. What I am about to say is of course in con- 
fidence. I am aclergyman (Presbyterian) and do not, for prudential 
reasons, wish my name made public, tho’ if the matter of this letter 
would in any way serve you you are at liberty to use it as you choose. 
Much of my information I gather from Abolition sources, and from 


7% In the Thirtieth Congress, 1847-1849, Louisiana’s Senators were Henry Johnson and Solomon W. 
Downs; in the Thirty-first Congress, 1849-1851, Downs and Pierre Soulé. 

80 Judah Philip Benjamin, a lawyer of New Orleans, was elected to the Senate as a Whig in 1853 and served 
1853-1861; Attorney General of the Confederacy, 1861; Secretary of War, 1861-1862, when appointed Secre- 
tary of State. 

81 Robert Carter Nicholas was Senator from Louisiana, 1836-1841. 

& John Slidell, a State Rights Democrat of New Orleans, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 
1843-1845; Senator, 1853-1861; figured in the Trent affair during the Civil War. 
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men who are well acquainted with that class of our Northern people 
who style themselves opponents of Slavery. From what I can 
gather I think I am safe in asserting that the project of an extensive 
acquisition of Mexican Territory is fast gaining ground among anti- 
Slavery men at the North. Familiar as I am with political and 
religious factions at the North I was not a little surprised to see how 
rapidly this idea is making a favorable lodgement in the public 
mind—or, rather in the minds of this class of men. I refer now 
not simply to nominal Abolitionists but to that large portion of anti- 
Slavery men at the North who do not belong to Abolition organi- 
zations technically so called. It is this class of men and to the 
South the most formidable class who are fast becoming converts to 
the idea of extensive annexation. In their view the more extensive 
the better. Whether Slavery be extended over this territory or not 
they think its annexation will ultimately overthrow the institution. 
Mind you, however, they connect this effect with extensive anneration. 
They are coming to adopt this ground—‘ Territory without slavery 
if they can, but with it rather than not have the territory.”’ On the 
supposition that large territory be acquired and slavery -extended 
over it they reason thus: “‘In proportion as you extend slavery over a 
greater area in that proportion you weaken it.’”’ In a conversation 
with one of these men who has the reputation of great shrewdness 
as a man of policy I took occasion to reprove him for inconsistency 
in some of his views. In reply he used as nearly as I can remember 
the following language—‘‘Why Sir,” said he, ‘‘we understand 
this matter perfectly. The South are committing political suicide 
with this annexation project. They are over-reaching themselves. 
Do you not know, Sir, that just in proportion as you extend slavery 
over a greater area in that proportion you weaken it? Suppose 
they extend it over half or two thirds of Mexico? The slaves they 
move there they must take from the old slave States. You can- 
not deny that in those States after a large portion are removed fewer 
slaveholders and friends of the institution are left to bear up against 
the onsets of their enemies. More white laborers will immediately 
take the places vacated by the removed slaves. You know how 
this class of men will act. They will at once throw their influence, 
their sympathies and their acts and votes in favour of emancipation. 
Immigration and the laws of population will soon give such a pre- 
ponderence to the whites that will ere long overwhelm slavery. More 
still. As the effect will be to make the slave population exceedingly 
sparse (i. e. in a short time) we can set up our anti-slavery presses 
right among them without fear of molestation. We cannot do it 
now because they are too many. But thin them out, and the non- 
slaveholding whites will defend us. When we can do this more than 
half the battle will be won. This is one of the most important points 
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we are striving to gain. Let us attain this and we may defy them. 
Now what is true of the old States will be true of the States newly 
created out of this territory. The same cause will operate, the 
same effects will follow sooner or later. The fact is the South have 
not slaves enough to take permanent possession of this territory and 
yet hold their own in the old States. They might get along very 
well if they were to stop with Texas. But by extensive expansion 
they divide their powers and distract their energies. When Na- 
poleon fought the Allied Powers he adopted the policy of attacking 
detachments of the enemy and thus cut them up in detail. Whereas 
had they the enemy kept connected and combined, his force would 
have been insufficient to overcome them. So in this case will we do 
with slavery. We will attack it in detail if the slave-holders expand 
the institution.”’ But, said I, would not the creation of new States 
out of this territory give the South the preponderence in Congress? 
“Temporarily it might. Not permanently. For while they gain 
Slave States at the South they would lose them at the North. 
Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Tennesee, Kentucky, and North 
Carolina would soon become free. What then would the South 
gain? If they cut off a foot from one end of the stick and add it 
to the other will they increase its length?’”’ These are among the 
views he advanced on the supposition that large territory be an- 
nexed and slavery extended over it. Anticipating these effects 
he seemed willing to wink at its extension over this territory rather 
than not have the territory. But on the supposition that he could 
get the Territory and keep it free he thought they could also 
bring about the downfall of slavery sooner than in the other case. 
[“JOut of this territory there would bemany free Statescreated. These 
would unite with the Northern free States in opposition to slavery. 
That would prevent the South from dividing the Union. Slavery 
would be between two fires. Besides, the facilities for the escape 
of slaves would be greatly multiplied. Thus the South would be 
like a barrel tapped at both ends, etc., etc.’”” Whether this reasoning 
be sound you are better able to judge than I am. But to an anti- 
slavery Northerner it is very plausible. It is fast reconciling this 
class of men to the idea of extensive annexation. From what I can 
learn I think the signs of the times hereabouts indicate that the 
Abolitionists and their coadjustors will go for extensive annexation 
at all hazards. If they can enforce the Proviso they will. But 
if not they will favour secretly if not openly what they regard as 
the neat best, i. e. a great extension of territory and a corresponding 
expansion of slavery. This will, perhaps, explain the reason why 
the National Era, the anti-slavery paper at Washington goes for the 
acquisition of territory and yet strenuously urges the Proviso. It 
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betrays their secret intentions. But, Sir, my reasons for writing you 
relate not to the merits or demerits of these questions but to the 
preservation of the Union. I love the Republic. To you Sir, I 
convey no information when I say that in view of this state of things 
and the movements of political parties the times are pregnant with 
mighty events—events which are to effect materially the interests 
of the Republic. Deem it not flattery either when I say that to 
you all eyes are turned, especially of the sober, intelligent, and re- 
flecting portion of this great people with the most earnest solicitude. 
Your position as foreshadowed in your resolutions I fully believe 
will meet their unqualified approbation. Let that policy be adopted 
and the Union is safe. Let these antagonist schemes be carried out 
and Heaven only knows the diasters that may follow. For your 
encouragement, if indeed any thing can add to that courage which 
derives its virtue from conscious recitude and love of country, let me 
say, you have with you the hearty good wishes of those of our citizens 
whose approbation is of the most value. Persevere, then, my Dear 
Sir, and may success under the blessing of God crown your praise- 
worthy efforts. Save the Union. If you succeed in confining our 
territory to nearly its present limits you will place our national com- 
pact on a firmer basis than ever. 

If at any time I could afford you information as to anti-slavery 
developments of the North I will cheerfully do so. My opinion is 
if you Southern men would keep an agent here at the North to 
ascertain what new movements are started from time to time, one 
who would devote his time to it and give you accurate intelligence 
you would be the better prepared to meet future political emergencies. 
Abolitionists have their disguised agents among you, and you would 
do well to counteract them with their own weapons. Were it not 
too expensive I would come and see you personally and talk with 
you more fully on what I have said in the fore-part of my letter. 
Please do me the favour to acknowledge this and oblige one who en- 
tertains for you the profoundest respect. 


P. S. Various causes operate to predispose different factions to 
entertain favorably the idea of an extensive acquisition of territory. 
Anti-slavery men for the reasons before stated. The more ardent 
friends of the Administration favour it because it affords them a 
ready apology for a vigorous prosecution of the war with a view to 
conquest. Speculators favour it because it affords increased facili- 
ties for speculation and that in a variety of ways. Kindred to these 
are the great capitalists who think it will stimulate enterprize and 
thereby create a permanent demand for money, irrespective of that 
which must arise from Government loans. Then the manufacturing 
classes and high tariff men think the effect will be to increase the 
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National debt to a degree that will of necessity require a high rate of 
duties in order to carry on the Government. Besides these, are the 
Military who see in this scheme employment and openings for military 
renown. Others favour the scheme for still other reasons. The 
more I think of it the more am I convinced that you have hit the nail 
on the head. Let it be driven and clinched now. Six months hence 
may be too late. Surely no benefits can adequately compensate 
for the political convulsions and the manifold disasters that will 
inevitably ensue in case the policy antagonist to yours be carried out. 
My dear Sir, let not the golden opportunity pass. Fix the policy 
of the Government by your resolutions and all will be safe. 


From Joseph Pickens 
Evutaw 6th January 1848 


Dear Sir By the last mail, I was much gratified to receive your 
speech in pamplet form, which you had the kindness to forward me, 
and for this mark of kindness I thank you, and shall be very thankful 
to receive any thing from you at any time. Your speech I had 
read in the Intelligencer which paper I take, and I am pleased to 
say to you that every sentiment and views in that speech meets 
my entire approbation and that of every Whig friend that I have 
conversed with without one solitary exception. Some of the old 
Hunkers here dont like it so very well thinks you rather independent. 

I have from the first thought that the war might have been avoided 
if propper prudence had been used by Mr. Polk. I think he lacks 
the bump of caution if nothing else. 

I have no hesitation in believing that the President violated the 
Constitution knowingly and willfully in rushing us into this uncalled 
for and unnatural War with Mexico, and if his acts are allowed to 
go unrebuked the Constitution is a perfect dead letter. 

In thus believing I could not vote him either men or money to 
carry on the war, only so much money to march the Army out of 
Mexican territory, to Corpus Christa if you please, and then treat 
for boundary. We may then have a permanent peace and not untill 
then, can we expect anything permanent. 

It has always been a source of much gratification for me to agree 
with you, as 1 do now on this Mexican War and its management, as 
also your entire course on the Oregon question, and I hope ever to 
be so, going for Country in preference to the dictation of a party. 
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From W. F. DeSaussure ® 
Coutumsia [S. C.], Jany. 7, 1848. 

My pear Sr: It may be that in the course of the debate upon 
the Mexican War some one may object that the South Carolina 
Senators ** have taken a course opposed to that of their State and 
cite resolutions and a report passed by our Senate at the late session, 
and which I find have been published. I desire to say that the 
Senate report and resolutions were not adopted by the House, but 
laid on the table. As Chairman of the Committee on Federal Rela- 
tions I made a report, which with the resolutions appended were 
adopted by the House, but were not passed by the Senate. I send 
by this mail the Palmetto Banner of 14 Dec 1847 which contains both 
reports.* 

The contest with Mexico is exciting, our liveliest apprehensions. 
The curtain is lifting, and the future becoming daily more alarming. 
What is to be done with this unhappy Country which can neither 
make war, nor peace. 

I believe the prudent portion of our people desire no Mexican 
Territory, beyond what may be necessary to pay for past spoliations 
and the expenses of the war; but a large proportion will not be sat- 
isfied short of this, no matter what may be the consequence. 

The letter of Genl Cass ® plainly indicates that the Wilmot proviso 
is an abortion. The Administration party seem to be sensible that 
the South will withhold the supplies unless this instant claim is 
abandoned. But I do not see what pledges we can take; especially 
against people who deal in bad faith with the Constitution, habitually, 
as well upon this as upon other matters. The treaty making power 
and the veto are sheet anchors, and that the last may continue to 
be available, it is manifest that we must look well to the Presidential 
election. 

Alas for the South—who would have thought twenty years ago 
that we should have to fall back so soon upon this last line of defence. 


From A. J. Donelson 


Beruin [GermMany,] Jany. 8, 1848. 
Dr Sir, Young Mr. Geddings and his companion have arrived 


terms; Senator, 1852-1853. 
& Calhoun and Andrew P. Butler. 
8 The Senate stood for resolutions stronger than the House was willing to adopt. The particular Senate 


resolution to which the House objected provided that in the event of the passage of the Wilmot Proviso 
in any form (prohibiting slavery in any territory to be acquired) the governor should convene the legis- 
lature at once, to take such action as it deemed necessary; and that between the summoning and assem- 
bling of the legislature, the governor should correspond and consult with the authorities of other States 
with a view to harmonious action on this important subject. Charleston Courier, Dec. 16, 1847. 

% Written to A. O. P. Nicholson, of Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 29, 1847, by Lewis Cass, and widely published, 
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the best Gymnasiums where they will be under the direction of 
Professor Bonnell, and will, I trust, realise the hopes of their parents. 
I have a son at the same school with whom they will be associated, 
which will make it more easy for me to assist them with such advice 
as may be useful. 

The President’s annual message as published in the British Times 
reached Berlin yesterday. It will be severely criticised by the 
European press as exhibiting the spirit of defiance rather than of 
conciliation. We cannot expect monarchs to relish the intimation 
that one example is a proof that their agency in Government ought 
to be dispensed with. But such criticism cannot hurt us much. 
The main thing is to be sure that we do nothing wrong or that will 
lessen the confidence inspired by the past that the agencies which 
have thus far made our Union the instrument of the general prosperity 
will be preserved. Whilst such is our conduct the force of our example 
will increase and the liberal party on this continent may gradually 
introduce and strengthen the Representative principle. In this point 
of view it is all important that our war with Mexico should cease, 
and it is fortunate that the brilliant atchievements of our arms will 
enable our Government to exhibit a forbearance and magnanimity 
in the negotiation for peach which under other circumstances would 
not have been tolerated by the people. 

You are aware that I was one of those who regretted the move- 
ment of Genl. Taylor to the Rio Grande, in as much as the question 
of limits was one of negotiation unless Congress gave it a different 
character. Foreseeing that Mexico could give us no indemnity but 
land and dreading the application of the annexation principle to the 
Territory west of the Rio Grande, I would have preferred almost 
any expedient to an aggressive measure. 

In my argument with Genl Houston I treated the annexation of 
Texas as the only step that could check the spirit of aggression and 
wild adventure on that frontier. His idea was that without money 
or arms he could dismember Mexico—that he could defeat our 
negotiation with England—that under European auspices he could 
form a new empire embracing Oregon, which would be a counterpoise 
to the United States. He was not mistaken. This he could have 
done; but it was his merit to abandon the abmitious temptation, 
and I thought I had done something beneficial in commending his 
self denial. In other words my belief was that in annexing Texas, 
& compromise was secured by which the nationality of Mexico was 
confirmed, and a war with England on account of Oregon avoided. 

But it may be that no conduct on the part of the United States 
would have prevented war with Mexico and that for this reason the 
movement by Genl Taylor was considered immaterial in determining 
the judgment of Congress. At all events after the declaration that 
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the war existed the public will seems to have overlooked all previous 
irregularity amd made it imperative on the President to chastise 
Mexico in the most exemplary manner with the means voted by 
Congress. 

Yet the original difficulty remained. What could we do with a 
nation that seemed to have lost all character, and to have no other 
policy but that of opposition to the United States? Must our chas- 
tisement of her necessarily throw upon us the dangerous responsi- 
bility of taking care of here hereafter? 

I state these questions, not to answer them—for remote as I am 
from the scene of action, it would be presumptuous in me to intrude 
a suggestion upon your time. I have referred to them as connected 
with the message, and to express my hope that Congress will give 
them a satisfactory solution. 

* * * * * 


From Elwood Fisher 


INDIANAPOLIS [IND.,] 1 mo. 17 1848. 

Dear Frienp: I learned with much regret from thy last letter the 
probable intention of the southern whigs to support Taylor, and with 
still more regret that there was a disposition on the part of the southern 
democrats also to support him. I do not see clearly that any impor- 
tant advantages would result from his success. The slavery question 
would be evaded instead of settled: It would be postponed to arise 
at a future day under circumstances probably less favorable to the 
rights involved. It is not now at all clear even that Taylor remains in 
favour of a defensive line much less opposed to the War. The course 
of his friends in Congress indicate the contrary. And if the Whigs of 
the North should give way to him, he will probably consent to go into 
a Convention, and thus that abuse will remain untouched. 

On the other hand the incapacity of Taylor, and his Whig principles, 
his exclusively military pretensions, his hostility to thyself, his pledge 
well known here to appoint a Whig cabinet, present altogether an 
array of objections to him which could hardly be made worse. Of his 
opposition to thee personally I became aware on going up the river the 
other day from Louisville to Cincinnati. Senator Archer*® was on 
board—no friend of thine is he either—and sat at the dinner table 
with an officer recently from Mexico, both near enough for me to hear 
their conversation. This officer said General Taylor had an unfavour- 
able opinion of Mr. Calhoun and entertained a much higher regard 
for Mr. Benton and had so stated to him. 


8? William S. Archer, a lawyer of Virginia, was for several years a member of the State Legislature; Mem 
ber of the House of Representatives, 1820-1835; became a Whig about 1834; Senator, 1841-1847. 
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Thee will have observed that the Dem. Conventions of Ohio and 
Indiana waive the Wilmot proviso. That of Ohio declared for Cass. 
As for the Convention here it is more doubtful although W. J. Brown 
Asst. P. M. General wrote a letter here advising no expression of 
preference to be made but that Cass delegates to the National Con- 
vention should be selected. If we should be compelled to choose 
between Cass and Taylor it would be emphatically a choice of evils: 
a choice between the negation of moral principle and the negatoin of 
intellectual ability. Surely we can not acquiesce in that. Surely 
there is no necessity for it. There are ample materials throughout 
the country for another and a victorious party. And for one I will 
not submit to the miserable alternative of voting either for Cass or 
Taylor. 

I have just had the pleasure of reading thy speech on thy resolu- 
tions.= It is worthy of the occasion and the author, and but for 
party feeling it would command the approbation of three fourths of 
the people. It is condemned in very feeble terms by the vigorous 
prosecution War Democrats, it is approved by the Whigs generally 
who however are becoming more reserved on the War question as 
the prospect of nominating Taylor becomes stronger. 

I got here after the Conventions of the two parties had adjourned, 
but before the members generally had left. The Whigs were gen- 
erally friends of Clay but generally yielded to the expediency of 
making no nomination before the National Caucus, and are preparing 
to go for Taylor. But to show the curious condition of sentiment 
now existing, I had a conversation the other night with two of the 
electors among the most distinguished of their party one on each side, 
E. McGaughey ® and J. A. Wright © both exmembers of Congress— 
both said they would be ready at once to vote for thee if thy election 
could be made probable. 

I do not think that Taylor or Cass can unite their respective parties. 
And the more I see of public sentiment, the more am I satisfied of the 
predominance of opposition to the War. The only thing is to detach 
the friends of peace from both parties, and unit them. If General 
Taylors friends Crittenden and Johnson represent the position of his 
party on the War question, I am certain that the Whigs of the West 
and North will not support him. On the other hand if General Taylors 
position were satisfactory to the friends of peace, there are many of the 
latter among the Democrats favourable to free trade who could 
scarcely be prevailed on to support him. Under the influence of these 


88 Speech on his resolutions in reference to the Mexican War, delivered Jan. 4, 1848. Works, Vol. IV, p. 
396. 

8 Edward Wilson McGaughey, a Whig of Indiana, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 
1845-1847, 1849-1851. 

Joseph Albert Wright, a Democrat of Indiana, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 1843- 
1845; governor, 1849-1857; minister to Prussia, 1857-1861, 1865-1867; Senator, 1862-1863. 
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views I have written an article for the New York Journal of Commerce 
and intend to present similar ones in some of the Western papers, so 
as that no reasonable effort however humble shall be left untried to 
avert the evils which threaten us. 

If General Taylor should become committed in favour of a prosecu- 
tion of the War, should be nominated, and the Democratic candidate 
should be brought forward on the other side in favour of the same pol- 
icy in that respect, the impending commercial embarrassment of the 
country if it were to burst forth in the spring would confound the 
friends of both. It would of necessity arrest the War. If the friends 
of peace were then ready, they might elect a President of their own. 
I confess I look to the threatening aspect of monetary affairs with 
hope. I believe we shall have an explosion. The Banks of New 
York State have but six or seven millions of specie for sixty odd of 
immediate liabilities. They are therefore at the mercy of circum- 
stances, the rumour of an hour may suspend them. Much asI should 
regret such a catastrophe of itself, I should hail it as a blessing as 
a kind interposition of Providence, to terminate the War, after the 
reason and principle of the country had failed. 

On the whole the changes occurring in party movements are so 
frequent and important, and are so much complicated by events as 
to impress me with a determination to stand by all our principles 
until the very last moment. If then something must be sacrificed 
in order that something must be saved, then and then only would 
I be willing to acquiesce in the necessity. 

I intend to be in Washington by the beginning of Spring, the condi- 
tion of my family not admitting of an earlier trip. I have heard 
nothing recently about the paper proposed last session. We shall be 
ready and willing to give it our full share of support at an early day. 


From Louis McLane ™ 


BaALTImMorRE [Mp.,] Jan. 18, 1848. 

My pear Sir, I make you my thanks for the printed copy of your 
speech, which I have read with the deep interest I always feel in your 
public acts. If I cannot in all respects concur in your views, I do not 
the less appreciate your motives, or the ability with which you have 
maintained the policy you would adopt. 

I must confess to you that, in my opinion, after the annexation of 
Texas,—which I advocated at that hazard,—a war with Mexico could 
not well have been avoided; and, even if that had been possible, I do 
not think the President should be held responsible for the occurrence 


% Louis McLane, a Democrat of Delaware, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 1817-1827; 
Senator, 1827-1829; minister to Great Britain, 1829-1831; Secretary of the Treasury, 1831-1833; Secretary 
of State, 1833-34; minister to Great Britain, 1845-46; president of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 1837-1847. 
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of a war which it was next to impossible to avoid. I am of opinion, 
too, that aiter it was commenced, the war should have been prose- 
cuted with the utmost vigour and energy, until, by the subjugation of 
the Mexican power, peace could have been dictated upon just and 
final terms; and I can not help thinking that the remissness of the 
administration in this respect, constitutes its real weakness. I can- 
not doubt that Mexico has been much encouraged by the opposition 
in this country, and that if the war had been promptly and rigorously 
pushed, less mischief would have arisen from that source. I am not 
capable of adding to the embarrassments of the administration, in 
the present crisis; but it has always appeared to me that, from the 
capture of Monterey, there has been a greater desire to give eclat 
to the civil diplomacy of the administration than to realize the legiti- 
mate results of military operations. Indeed, I am persuaded that the 
actual achievements of our army have transcended any reasonable 
expectation that could have been entertained. 

The policy of the ‘‘Whigs” is evidently, by discrediting the war, 
to break down the Democratic party, and reduce our acquisition of 
territory within the smallest’ possible compass; and although my 
notions as to new territory are by no means immoderate, I should 
be sorry to see such a scheme succeed; and I could not be brought 
to accept less than would afford just indemnity, and a resaonable 
security against the future, in all its bearings. The present war 
appears to me to have hastened a crisis in Mexico, full of the gravest 
interest to us; and I have a strong conviction that whatever we leave 
of that country will immediately become an object of European 
interference. If that is to be depracated by our statesmen, the mode 
of preventing it ought to enter largely into their notions of future 
security, and not be without weight in deciding upon the best means 
of prosecuting the war. 


From J. Gadsden 


C Janr 23 ’48 

My Dear Sir The enclosed express so strongly the views I have 
previously conveyed to you; that I have cut them out, lest they 
should have escaped your notice in the columns of the Mercury. 
The great object at this time is to arrest the mad designs of Conquest; 
involving the still more dreaded but unavoidable policy, if the first 
succeeds, of the Annexation of the whole of Mexico, in states to the 
Union. I can not reflect on the measure without the most fearful 
apprehensions for the character and security of this Government or 
Confederation. The Question of indemnity however, and the cer- 
tainty that it can only be met on the part of Mexico in the surrender 
of Territory is no longer debatable with our People. The cry of the 
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administration on that subject has been echoed and the whole Pack 
of hungry land hounds have opened on the scent. If the Wigs there- 
fore don’t give up their repugnance to any extention of Territory, 
you will be left in an awful minority, in your wise position to stop 
short of conquering, anything but Territorial indemnity. If the 
Wigs and Sober minded Patriots of the Democratic Party coalesce 
on the subject you may carry your restrictive measures, and thus the 
Country [be] rescued from a catastrophe into which Presidential 
making and a blind ambition of conquest is hurrying Polk and his 
advisors. I am the more persuaded likewise that whatever we do 
should be permanent. Our Landmarks of future boundaries should 
be so fixed by strong natural features as to put a limit to future 
extensions. A river will not answer. The whole of a valley must 
be settled by the same people, and the valley of the Rio Grande is 
so susceptible of a large population, that it will constitute a barirer 
population, which with the difficulties of the Sierra Madre will 
always make us safe on that frontier. The Sierra Madre was intended 
by nature to separate the people of Texas and New Mexico from what 
is old Mexico and the more the map is examined, and the more the 
information received from those who have traversed and crossed the 
range, the more are we confirmed that it is the great natural barrier 
which should be placed between the Anglo Saxon and the Spanish 
Race untell what will probably be the fruits of ‘‘masterly inactivity,” 
the latter are absorbed in, if not destroyed by, the former. 
* * * * * 


From D. J. McCord * 


LANGSYNE, NEAR Fort Morte [S. C..,] 
Jany. 23d, 1848. 

Dear Sir I received a few days since your speech on the Mexican 
War, in a pamplet form, for which I must thank you. I had already 
read it with great pleasure in the Newspapers. I am extremely 
pleased with its style and substance. Its simplicity, purity and 
dignity is admirable. Preston says it is antique, and an imitation 
of Demosthenes. He could not have paid it a higher compliment. 
In assuming an independent course, it is not likely that either party, 
into which our country is divided, will be pleased, but it does seem 
to me impossible for any honest patriotic man to agree on all occas- 
ions with any party, where people submit themselves so blindly to 
party leaders. Our great men must do what is right, and. look to 


® David James McCord, a lawyer of South Carolina, was an advocate of extreme State rights; editor 
and writer on legal and agricultural subjects. 
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posterity alone for their justification; for in these days the interest 
of the country is lost sight of in the greater interest felt for party 
and sections. 

It does seem to me, that whether men think you right or wrong, 
your self devotion and independence must give you a position of 
high patriotism quite above anything of the day. With most of 
our leading men, patriotism seems defunct. The prospect ahead is 
alarming and mortifying. The Constitution! We have none. It is 
the will of the majority. 

I most fully concur with you as to the practicability of taking 
and keeping a line, at a much less expense of life and money, than 
must be expended on a War of general conquest of Mexico, and in 
the great danger of such a conquest. 


From J. K. Paulding ™ 


Hype Park, Ducuess County [N. Y..,] 
January 24th 1848. 

Dear Sir, It was With great pleasure, I received the day before 
yesterday, a little packet bearing your Frank, and containing a 
copy of your speech on the Mexican War. In my opinion, it is a 
wise and masterly exposition of a subject presenting many difficulties 
on all sides; and though I may not precisely coincide with you in every 
view, yet I frankly confess, I should be a little puzzled to say wherein 
we differ. We have got into one of those unlucky positions from 
which it is impossible to move without committing a blunder. 

You however are I think beyond all question right in the course 
you have taken on this question. As a steady inflexible guardian of 
the rights of fourteen States you could not do otherwise, than oppose 
the acquisition of Territory from which their citizens were to be 
virtually excluded, after having expended their blood and treasure 
in its conquest. All things considered, I think the Wilmot Proviso 
is the most impudent political movement of my time. I know noth- 
ing of Mr. Wilmot,® but presume he is a catspaw in the hands of 
others, who wish to ride into power on the back of the Fiery Dragon 
of Slavery. I think they will fail as heretofore; and they must fail, 
if the States equally involved in one great interest paramount to all 
others, are true to themselves. There is no such bond of Union in 
the other States, and some of them will certainly refuse to rally 
under the Black Flag, unless I am greatly mistaken. 


% James Kirke Paulding, the noted author, filled the office of naval agent at the port of New York for 12 
years. He was Secretary of the Navy under Van Buren, 1837-1841. 

% David Wilmot, a Democrat of Pennsylvania, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 1845- 
1851; supported the Free Soil ticket in 1848 and became a Republican in 1854; Republican Senator, 1861- 
1863; noted for the Wilmot Proviso. : 
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Much will depend on New York, and New York is not to be 
depended upon. What she is now, is no indication of what she will 
be six months hence, except as it affords grounds for concluding 
that she will present a complete contrast at that time. Our Gover- 
nor ® puzzles me not a little, and at this moment I am at a loss to 
decide whether he is most knave or fool. I think however he will 
turn out an equal compound of both. Our Legislature is a compound 
of ignorance, and fanaticism; and it is only necessary to watch its 
daily proceedings to be convinced that the majority has not the 
slightest perception of the limits of Legislative authority, or the true 


functions of Government. 


From J. Winslow 


N York [N. Y.,] 1 Feby 1848 

Str The undersigned though a native of New England and a 
decendent directly of the first governor of Plymouth colony is not 
however either a protectionist or anti slavery advocate. On the 
contrary from a personal view of the laboring classes of Europe and 
the free negroes of the British West Indies he is convinced that as a 
whole, no class of people of this description exist, so happy and com- 
fortable as the slaves of our Southern country. Not only is the writer 
impressed with this opinion, but he has adopted the yet bolder one, 
that the attempted suppression of the slave trade as now carried on 
by several civlized nations, is erroneous and productive of far more 
injury than benefit to the Africans themselves. Some letters of mine 
in the New York “Albion” of the last year may have met your view. 
In those I boldly and in advance of the age advocated the regulation 
rather than the suppression of the Slave trade, and proposed that it be 
legalized under such regulations as now prevail in respect of emigrant 
ships, whereby a trade that is impossible to suppress might be so regu- 
lated as to afford relief and comfort to the superfluous population of 
Africa and tend to destroy the custom of sacrificing prisoners in war 
so long prevalent before the slave trade arose. It would appear that 
the British Colonial Secretary in view ostensibly of the decadence of 
the West India islands, but probably aware of the impossibility of 
suppressing the Slave trade, or perhaps both, gave permission for the 
exportation of free laborers from such parts of the coast of Africa as 
lay within the British possessions to the W India colonies, as passen- 
gers and laborers. I do not see that the same privilege can be denied 
to other nations and who having no possessions on the coast, must 
naturally select their laborers at large along the shore. As respects 


% John Young was a Whig Governor of New York, 1847-1849. 
7 James Winslow was a New York banker. 
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Spain, France etc such laborers are likely to be converted into slaves 
as soon as landed in Brazil, Cuba etc, and it may be, that under this 
facility of providing black labor, new conquests and settlements may 
be effected by European Powers in the Southerly neighborhood of the 
U. States. And now, I arrive at my intended suggestion, whether a 
system of African emigration as proposed by Great Britain might not 
be useful to our Southern States? If we are to occupy yet more terri- 
tory in Southern latitudes the earliest desiderata are capital and labor. 
To retain the markets of Europe for Cotton Rice and Tobacco, to 
enter them with Sugar and Indigo the lowest cost of production is an 
essential point. This object is not to be obtained by spreading the 
Slave population of our Southern States over a large space of newly 
acquired territory, although the value of the slave himself may be 
encreased. 

Hence, how far would the prosperity and extension of the United 
States in general and the weight of the Southern States in particular 
be promoted, by the introduction of free black laborers, who should 
be bound for a certain period, to pay the cost of their transit? 

I approach a subject, capable of so many considerations not in its 
advocacy, but as one for older and wiser heads to bestow serious 
reflection upon. No objection that I can see will arise from other 
nations, these must be founded upon domestic considerations, more of 
which will occur to you as one of our most experienced and upright 
statesmen and well versed on Southern interests, than can possibly 
present themselves to yr ob svt. 


From B. F. Perry ® 


GREENVILLE S. C. Feb. 23rd 1848. 

My pear Sir I had the honor of receiving from you, some weeks 
since, a copy of your speech on the Mexican War, for which you will 
please accept my sincere acknowledgements. 

I need not say to you, that I read, with profound interest, your 
views, as to the future policy of the United States, in regard to Mexico. 
They have had a most salutary influence upon the State, and I hope, 
the whole country in allaying that aggressive war feeling, which has 
pervaded it, for the last eighteen months. 

Your views as to the annexation, or subjugation of the whole of 
Mexico, by the destruction of her nationality, should meet the cordial 
approbation of every just and patriotic bosom. They are founded in 
wisdom as well as in justice and patriotism. 

In regard to the termination of the War, it seems to me, that there 
should not, now, be two opinions. We have acquired all the glory 


% Benjamin F. Perry was for years the editor of the Greenville, S. C., Mountaineer, and later of the Green- 
Ville Southern Patriot. He was a strong Union man as an editor and as a member of the State legislature. 
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and honor which can be achieved in this War; and we are in possession 
of an ample “indemnity for the past and security for the future.’’ 
There is little probability of a permanent treaty with such a Govern- 
ment. The expenses of the war and the sacrifices of human life, in 
carrying it on, are enormous. 

I hope you will pardon me, in the seeming presumption, in saying 
that I had hoped you would submit to Congress and the President, a 
distinct proposition or plan for closing the war. Such a plan might 
not be entirely acceptable to either of the great parties, and yet com- 
mand a majority of both Houses of Congress. Should it be adopted 
the President would, of course, feel himself bound to act in conformity 
to it. 

The suggestion of Judge Butler, to send an Embassy, and make an 
effort, once more, to accomplish a peace, before taking a defensive 
line, is a good one. The Mexican Government should be warned, 
that if no peace can be made with them, their fortresses and castles 
and the walls of their towns will be destroyed, their public property, 
cannon and ammunition carried off, and their country occupied as far 
as the Siera Madre. I would take the mountains as a line of defence 
instead of the Rio Grande, because they can be more easily defended. 

This destruction of fortified places and public property may seem 
vandal like, but it isin accordance with the Law of Nations, and should 
be resorted to, where all offers of peace have been rejected. It may 
be adopted for the purpose of weakening and disabling an enemy, so 
as to prevent his aggressions hereafter. 

Should a defensive line be adopted, it will be a matter of very little 
consequence, whether the Mexican Government makes peace or not. 
In a few years the country occupied by our armies will be settled by 
our citizens, and they will be able to defend the line themselves. The 
Mexicans will have to retire before them, as the Indians have done. 

I hope you will excuse the liberty I have taken in addressing you. 
I could not resist expressing my approbation, however humble it 
may be, of the policy designated in your speech. At first I did not 
suppose the idea of destroying the nationality of Mexico by annexing 
her to the U. States or holding her as a conquered Province, could be 
seriously entertained by any portion of the Democratic Party. But 
I am now satisfied, from the expressions of General Cass and Mr. 


Dallas that I was mistaken. 


From J. A. Campbell 


Mosite [Ata.,] 1 March 1848 
Dear Sir I have received your letter of the 23rd inst. together 
with a speech of Mr. Yulee of the Senate. I have read the latter 


*® John A. Campbell, afterwards well known as a Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 1853-1861, 
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carefully. I think Mr. Yulee establishes that the inhabitants of a 
territory have no right to determine for themselves their municipal 
laws or domestic institutions but are dependent upon congress or the 
States for them. 

I think congress has the power to organize the inhabitants of a 
territory of the U. S. into a body politic, and to determine in what 
manner they shall be governed. As incident to this power I think 
that Congress may decide what shall be held and enjoyed as property 
in that territory, and that persons should not be held as property. 
I think further that when a territory is acquired by conquest or by 
treaty and the municipal laws in force in the territory are not changed 
by the treaty of cession or by an act of congress that they remain in 
force. That they do not remain in force as “temporary” acts or 
among a portion of the inhabitants but they remain in force as laws 
to which all the people in the territory ceded and all that may emmi- 
grate to it owe obedience. I think further that slavery is purely a 
municipal institution and falls under this principle. With these 
opinions I hold Mr. Polk’s war, as likely to produce the most dis- 
astrous consequences to the Southern States. 

I have, as far as in my power I could do, opposed the lust for ter- 
ritorial acquisitions he has encouraged. I have viewed with mortifica- 
tion and disgust the abasement of our politicians at the feet of his 
administration and I wrote the resolutions offered by Mr. Yancey? 
to the Montgomery Convention requiring the rejection of territory 
unless the treaty or an act of Congress provided guarantees against 
Mexican and abolition legislation and laws. 

My reasons for my opinions are that slavery is an institution 
dependent upon the laws of the State that has adopted it. That the 
slave master can not carry his slave property to a State in which the 
relation is not sanctioned. That we must produce a law or custom 
which sanctions slavery operative in the territory where the slave is 
or the relation will be at anend. That the Constitution of the United 
States does not sanction the title of a master in his slaves except in 
certain specified cases. It provides for the recapture of a fugitive— 
for the suppression of insurrections by federal authority—it allows 
an enumeration of them for the purposes of representation and 
taxes—it no where provides that the rights of the slave owner shall 
be protected in all the territories of the U.S. or that the master shall 
be free to carry them as slaves to those territories. If there is any 
such right under the Constitution it is derived from some clause, it 
is no where expressed. Mr. Yulee does not derive it from any clause 
in the Constitution but [holds] that it is a right reserrved—a right 
enjoyed before the formation of the Constitution and not conveyed 


1 William Lowndes Yancey, a lawyer of Alabama, was a Democratic Member of the House of Represent- 
atives, 1844-1846; he was prominent in Alabama politics, 1840-1860. 
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away. I do not think his argument well founded. His argument is: 
1. That the people of the several States are Sovereigns of the terri- 
tories. 2. That Congress is an agent or trustee and bound to hold 
the property for the common use of the people of the several States. 
3. Thot each individual of each of the States may carry any article 
that the laws of the State in which he lives calls property to the 
territory and tat he can hold : se and enjoy it as property there— 
without hindrance from Congress or any government it may form. 

The premises do not at all uphold the conclusion. 

When you admit that Congress may form a government you concede 
the right to it to define what shall be property and how it- may be 
enjoyed transferred or inherited. It may decide that persons shall 
or shall not be property. ‘There is nothing about Slave property 
that I know of that takes it from the sway of legislative authority. 
It is true our State Constitutions have in many cases limited the 
powers of the legislature over them but in the absence of such limi- 
tations slaves fall under the influence of the legislature in the same 
manner as any other property. I have always understood that the 
laws of the place where the property is must determine the tenure 
by which it is [bound] to the holder and that no other laws were 
ever regarded except as a matter of comity and in the absence of a 
prohibitory law. I have especially understood that the relations 
of master and slave depended particularly upon the municipal laws 
of the place where the slaves were. 

I think Mr. Yulee has applied to slaves principles that he would 
shrink from applying to any other species of property or to any other 
relation of persons. Suppose the Society of New York was arranged 
on the principle of the superiority of females and that the existence 
of the husband by those laws was merged in that of the wife. 

Would that be the condition of things between those persons in a 
territory of the U. S. in which the common law was adopted after 
their immigration to that territory. 

Suppose children and wives were vendible by the husband and 
Father in New Hampshire, would that right be carried with an 
emigrant to Wisconsin or Oregon. 

The strength of our position is that slavery is the central point 
about which Southern Society is formed. It was so understood at 
the formation of the Constitution. It has been dealt with by the 
country since in the same spirit. This territory is the fruit of common 
expenditure and toil. We must insist that for the future the same 
spirit shall be maintained. We must not submit to disparagement 
on account of this institution. We must have an organisation of 
the territory that admits us as equals. 

Now altho these are facts I see no provision in the Constitution 
which provides against an opposite temper. Nor can I gather a 
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legal right from what rests simply as a moral obligation upon Con- 
gress. If Congress does the people of the Southern States wrong 
their appeal must be to a higher authority—and in the last resort— 
we may overthrow the Congress. 

Allow me to call your attention to the weight of authority and 
precedent against the position of Mr. Yulee—the repeated santions 
to the ordinance of 1787 by Congress; the implied sanction in the 
compacts of Georgia and North Carolina ceding territories and 
stipulating for the extension of the ordinance except in one par- 
ticular; the Missouri Compromise; the admission of Texas with 
a restriction. The Supreme Courts of Kentucky, Virginia, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and Missouri have all decided upon the validity of 
the clause in the ordinance that restricts slavery. They have main- 
tained the right of the children of slaves born after the ordinance to 
freedom and that freedom was obtained in virtue of that ordinance. 

See what a contradiction is given in the acts of every territorial 
government restricting the introduction of property from other 
States in some form or other and continually changing the terms on 
which it is held and regulating the mode of its enjoyment. 

As to that other proposition that the laws remain in force not for 
limited terms and transient purposes but as laws of a permanent and 
abiding character the history of Louisiana furnishes strong proof. 
One case is that of Indians held as slaves by the French prior to 1762. 
The Spanish regulations forbade the servitude of slaves. The French 
law was never directly repealed nor were the Spanish regulations of 
Charles 5th specifically introduced. The Indians claimed their free- 
dom on the ground that the laws of Spain by the treaty were extended 
to Louisiana. The Court declares the principle in these words: ‘“‘it 
is an incontrovertible principle of the laws of nations that in cases of 
the cession of any part of the dominions of one sovereign power to 
another, the inhabitants of the part ceded retain their ancient munici- 
pal rights [?] until they are abrogated by some act of their new Sover- 
eign.”” 5 Martins Rep. 284. 

The Spanish laws remained in force in La. until repealed in 1828 
and furnished the rules of action upon all subjects when alterations 
had not been made. The fact is implied in the law, for organizing 
the Louisiana territory and in which the freedom of religion is expressly 
guarded. 

My object in writing the articles you refer to signed ‘‘George 
Mason” was to warn our people not to rest upon opinions, however 
well founded but to insist on guarantees in advance of a cession of 
territory that we should suffer no harm. I write you my opinion as a 
lawyer that you would not be safe in going to California or New 
Mexico without a change of laws with your slaves—that in all proba- 
bility in a suit for freedom commenced by your slaves against you 
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you would be lost—that those arguments that courts most value are 
opposed to you—and at last the thing settles down to a controversy 
between the slave and his Master in a court of justice. 

I have written to you more at length than I desired. I have written 
frankly and openly to you. I see we are on the eve of collisions and 
conflicts worse than those with Mexico. I see we at the South will 
come out of these conflicts with the loss of everything—I fear honor— 
as well as influence stability strength. I have felt to you and for you, 
since your conduct on the declaration of war more warmly than I ever 
expected to feel in regard to a public man. I know you will have no 
such support as you ought to have. The public opinion around you is 
all corrupted and is adverse and we at the South have hardly an 
opinion at all. Our editors are engaged in recruiting for the Presi- 
dential struggle and insult every man, if such creatures can give in- 
sults, who is not willing to be as prostrate as themselves. 

Our public men are all fettered to party and do not give sound and 
independent judgments to the people. 

I have thought over this subject for a long time and I can only say 
that were I a member of Congress I would let the war continue for- 
ever before I would take 697,000 [square miles] of territory which 
must be free territory—and that I would not let the war continue an 
hour with the hope of getting any territory that belongs to Mexico. 
I firmly believe that the position and policy of Hale ? is far more favor- 
able to the Southern States than that of the President or any of his 
counsellors. 


From C. A. Davis 


New York, [N. Y.,] 13 Apr., 1848. 

My Dr. Sir: I notice that a bill has pass’d House of Rep. unan- 
imously, (Mr. Grinnells* bill) regarding the ventilation and better 
regulation of Imigrant passenger Ships, and which bill is now perhaps 
awaiting action in the Senate. 

I understand that certain interests (more alien than native) are at 
work here to delay the passage of that Bill, or if it passes, to urge that 
the 4 Section be struck out—this section imposes on the vessel to have 
certain food on board. I hope sincerely in common with every 
humane man that this bill will neither be delayed or altered. 

Every days delay but adds to the accumulating misery. Thou- 
sands and Thousands of poor and ignorant families are now daily 
taking their passages for U. S., totally unconscious of the misery and 


?John Parker Hale,a Democrat of New Hampshire, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 
1843-1845; elected as an antislavery man to the Senate, 1847-1853, 1855-1865; Free Soil candidate for the 
Presidency in 1852; minister to Spain, 1865-1689. See J.B. McMaster’s History of the People of the United 
States, Vol. VII, p. 502. 

3 Joseph Grinnell, a Whig of Massachusetts, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 1843-1851; 
president of a railroad, a bank, and a cotton mill company. 
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suffering that is to await them on the voyage on board some of these 
vessels which are totally unfit to carry human beings to sea—it is 
said in extenuation that many of these miserable people have the seeds 
of fever and disease in them before starting—in one sense this is not 
true—they have nothing in them—they are no doubt emaciated by 
long privation, but only need reasonable comfort and food and pure 
air to build them up, but on board many of these floating Laza 
Houses, they find nothing, but loathsome dens to sleep in, if sleep 
they can—nothing to eat but what tHey can cook themselves in most 
inconvenient places on deck. Where bad weather prevents cooking 
and they remain under closed Hatches festering in disease, death 
comes to many of them in mercy, and strews the ocean with their 
bodies, and those who outlive the voyage, (and they must be strong 
indeed to do so) land half dead and diseased and crowed our hospitals 
with infectious and indescribable suffering. 

This Bill provides a remedy—none of its requisitions are unreason- 
able—and no humane man who knows anything of the matter 
wd. countenance any alteration of the Bill (Except to increase its 
requirements) or to permit its passage to a Law to be delay’d one 
hour. 

That same cupidity and inhumanity which is evidenced by the 
present system may secretely strive to arrest this Bill or seek an 
alternative, but I hope ineffectually. The reason assigned by some 
why the 4th. Sec sh’d be struck out is because the Bill now before Par- 
liament, had such a section struck out, as it was opposed by agents 
engaged in sending off emigrants etc.—but why should that guide 
us. England and all Euopre may desire to get rid of a portion ef 
their starving population on any terms. We are ready to receive them 
but “in mercy not in judgment.”’ It is but right they sh’d come to 
us measurably healthy—this bill will compass that end, not let them 
come as now, diseased and dying. I repeat that every hours delay is 
full of human suffering, and in the name of common humanity I 
w’d urge the passage of that Bill. 


From R. K. Crallé 


LyncuBure [Va.], April 19th, 1848. 
My DEAR SIR: 


Clay’s late letter has produced deep dissatisfaction with a large 
portion of his former friends in this section of the State; and I make 
no doubt the like feeling pervades every other. Many think he is 
the evil genius of the Party—determined to rule or ruin. His letter, 
under the present aspect of affairs (should it lead to his nomination) 
destroys all hopes of the opposition in the State. Many of the 
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friends of Taylor will allow the election rather to go by default than 
vote for him; while many others heretofore belonging to the Admini- 
stration Party, will return to the flesh-pots. The State is lost if 
Clay be the candidate. 


* * * * * * * 


From Wyndham Robertson, Jr.‘ 


Mempuis Tenn. 10 May 1848. 

My Dr Sir: Since the receipt of your very kind letter received 
several months ago, I have had occasion to observe from time to 
time the abolition movements which have been made in and out of 
Congress, and am more deeply impressed with the belief than ever, 
that if the Union is ever dissolved this same slave question will be at 
the bottom of it. I could however, but indulge the hope that the 
excitement incident to its agitation would have subsided, in a measure, 
upon the death of Mr. Adams.’ But it appears not. The recent 
movement by Hale and Giddings evidently manifests a desire on 
their part and on that of their friends, to make a decisive issue, so 
that the war may commence and the result be as it may. So far as 
the participation of Hale and Giddings in the attempt to rob the 
citizenry of the District of Columbia of their property, is concerned, 
and place it beyond their reach, there can be but one opinion enter- 
tained. The very fact of the introduction of a Bill, tacitly approving 
the course of the kidnappers and refusing, indirectly, to make it a 
crime, is the strongest evidence of his having “aided and abetted’’ 
and encouraged them in their base purpose. My object in writing 
is to inform you that the people throughout the State are grateful for 
the course indicated by you and for the position assumed. A meeting 
of the citizens of this place will be held in a few days, the object of 
which will be to condemn in the strongest terms the action of the 
abolitionists in Congress, and to approve and applaud your magnani- 
mous devotion to Southern rights and institutions. This is nothing 
more than an act of justice due to one who has so long and so con- 
sistently stood by us, throwing ‘‘oil upon the waters” when serious 
and alarming dissensions have arisen. As I wrote you before, your 
popularity in Tennessee has greatly increased. At the late democratic 
State Convention held at Nashville, the leaders of our party by a 
large majority expressed themselves as favourable to your nomination 
for the Presidency—the delegate from this District is instructed 
unconditionally to go for you, and if I am not mistaken the whole 
west prefers you as the man of all others who is best entitled to our 


entire support. 


* * * * * * * 


4 Wyndham Robertson, jr., was a son of Governor Robertson, of Virginia. 
’ John Quincy Adams died in Washington, D. C., Feb. 23, 1848. 
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From J. K. Paulding 


Hype Park Ducuess County. [N. Y..,] 
May 30th 1848 

My pear Sir, Many thanks for your admirable speech on the 
Yuccatan question,® and for the copy of Mr. Wise’s correspondence, 
the receipt of which I ought to have acknowledged before. 

The facts stated by Mr. Wise, became known to me in substance, 
while in the Navy Department, being communicated by the command- 
ing officer of the African Squadron, and by the then consul at Liver- 
pool, who I requested to investigate the truth of certain reports I had 
heard. You may recollect a certain Mr. Gunroy [?], who was at 
Washington about that time, a good philanthropist, in his way, like 
most Quakers. He called on me at the Department, to request I 
would appoint an officer to command on the coast of Africa, zealous 
in the cause of Suppression; and I took the occasion civilly to advise 
him, while devoting his attention to the United States, to look a little 
into the conduct of his own countrymen. I then stated to him what 
I knew to be facts, in relation to the English capital, and English 
manufactures which furnished the great basis of the Slave Trade, as 
well as the extreme forbearance of the British Naval officers, in re- 
spect to all measures for preventing the shipment of slaves. 

Mr. Gunroy, expressed great surprise at this; thanked me in the 
most courteous terms, and assured me, he would devote himself to a 
thorough inquiry into the subject on his return to England. Soon 
after his return he made a great speech at a great public meeting, I 
think at Norwich, in which he spoke not only, freely but falsely of the 
Americans, but said not a word about his own countrymen. A few 
days since I met with a naval officer who had lately been a cruise on 
the coast of Africa, who stated to me that whenever a British cruiser 
captured a Slaver she proceeded to Sierra Leona, where the best of 
the Negroes, were invariably selected for the use of the colony. 

Your views on the subject of Yucatan, and indeed all South 
America, accord entirely with those I have long entertained. My 
opinion is that the dominion of the ancient possessors, will some day, 
perhaps not very distant, be again resumed. ‘The original race of 
white men, or rather mulattos, is incapable, and unworthy of freedom, 
still less of exercising dominion over other races; and I see nothing in 
perspective but perpetual struggles between a succession of rulers 
whose ambition to govern is only equalled by their incapacity for 
the task. I fear Europe is not much better off, and that the end of 
the struggles will be anarchy, and barbarism. For aught I can see, 
she is destined to the fate of Asia. 


* * * * * * * 


* Speech on the proposed occupation of Yucatan, delivered May 15, 1848. Works, Vol. IV, p. 454. 
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From H. Bailey 


CuHaruEsTON [S. C.,] 2nd June, 1848. 

My pear Sir, I have just received your favor, relative to the 
nomination of the Baltimore Convention, to which I hasten to reply. 
I concur entirely in all your views, as well as to the impolicy, and even 
the impossibility of our supporting Mr Cass, as to the necessity of 
suspending any action on our part, at least until the result of the Whig 
Convention is known. I regret to say, that on the latter point, how- 
ever, there is a division of opinion among our friends; some of whom are 
so indignant at the course of Mr Commander,’ and his adoption by the 
convention, that they insist upon our having a Public Meeting at once, 
to denounce the whole concern. Others of us think, the game rather 
small to meet for the purpose of denunciation merely; and that it 
would be dangerous to meet until we had determined upon some 
course to be taken for the campaign, inasmuch as a public meeting 
might plunge us against our will into a position, from which we could 
not retreat. We think that great caution and deliberation is required 
to determine our course wisely, and especially that we ought not to 
think of planning our campaign, until we have the benefit of the light 
to be thrown upon the field by the results of the Whig convention. 
Still our young men are hot for immediate action, and some of our 
older heads, to wit, Boyce, and Conner, are just as unreasonable, 
Elmore and myself have succeeded, with great difficulty, in postponing 
the meeting until Tuesday next, but will have much greater difficulty 
in further staving it off. I shall make use of your letter for that 
purpose; but if you were to drop a line to Boyce, or Conner, to urge 
upon them the evil of this precipitation it would be much more 


effectual. 
I write in haste, in the hurry of our Court business, and so must 
conclude. 


From W. W. Harlee ® 


Marion C. H. [S. C.,] 8 June 1848 
Dear Sir, The nomination of Gen. Cass, and proceedings of that 
clique of Ruckerites etc. at Baltimore, are likely I think to place 
this State in an awkward position towards that party with which 
she has generally acted. 


7 Most of the South Carolina Democrats favored registering a protest against the convention system, as 
then organized, by staying away from the Baltimore Convention. In Georgetown, however, a meeting 
held on Apr. 17, attended by 54 men, selected Gen. J. M. Commander as a delegate. He went to the con- 
vention, claimed the right to cast the 9 votes to which South Carolina was entitled, was seated, and allowed 
to vote for South Carolina. See Calhoun Correspondence, edited by Jameson, p. 757, letter by Calhoun to 
Thomas G. Clemson dated May 26, 1848. The Charleston Mercury, May 5, 26, 30, 1848. 

8 W. W. Harlee was a member of the South Carolina Legislature from Marion, 1846-47, and a member of 


the State convention of April, 1852. 
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With the Northern wing of the Democratic party we have ever had 
but little sympathy, and with most of the politicians of that wing I 
have long since given up all hope of fraternising. Our Democracy is 
talked of merely, is recognized occasionally at democratic conventions, 
but is soon afterwards either deserted by those of the North who avow 
it, or laid aside until our votes are counted. I should have said this is 
what was formerly done, but the last meeting the disguises heretofore 
assumed, seemed to have been only partially worn, and the refusal by 
the North and partly by the South and West to adopt Mr. Yancey’s 
resolutions,° really looks as if the interests of party are to be the only 
tests and guaranty that we are hereafter to have. 

This zeal for the success of party, and making it paramount to all 
other considerations, will soon settle its fate with us. Principles of 
course we cling to, but the blind adherence to party it seems to me we 
must at once repudiate. With respect to Gen Butler should he 
accept I suppose there would be no particular objections as little of 
consequence is known of him except that he is a Kentuckian. 

But as to Genl Cass a decided change will have to be made in the 
minds of our people on the subject of his opinions with respect to 
slavery and the Wilmot Proviso before he can muster a Corporal’s 
Guard in So. Ca. The object to this communication is to request 
for my personal information if the opinion I have formed as to his 
position on that question be true, and I hope you will not regard it 
too great a liberty, or tax upon your time to ask your views. 

1. Is not Genl Cass in favour of the Wilmot proviso upon principle? 
and has not this been the position recognized by him and his friends? 
I am aware that when the question came up in the Senate he voted 
against it, but in his speech he distinctly put his vote upon the 
ground that it was premature and uncalled for to make any regulations 
about Territory till we had a title toit. He seemed to have purposely 
avoided however a committal upon the question ultimately. 

As there is a difference of opinion here, [ should be extremely 
obliged to get your views as to his opinions upon this question at 
your leisure. Should the opinions of Genl Cass remain as now 
unsatisfactory to your people, it would seem to be useless to call the 
Legislature together to cast the presidential vote. 

I once thought we might with propriety vote for Genl Taylor, but 
his Allison letter ! though it commits him but little, commits him too 
far for me, especially as to the exercise of the veto power, with respect 


9A minority of the platform committee, led by William L. Yancey, offered a resolution favoring ‘‘non- 
interference with the rights of property of any portion of the people of this confederation, be it in the States 
or in the Territories, by any other than the parties interested in them’’; but the motion was lost by a vote 
of 36 to 216. The 36 votes were all from the South. 

10 William Orlando Butler, of Kentucky, served in the Army in the War of 1812, was a Democratic Mem- 
ber ofthe House of Representatives, 1839-1843; served in the Army during the Mexican War; Democratic 
andidate for the Vice Presidency in 1848, but was defeated. 

il To Capt. J. 8. Allison, Apr. 22, 1848. See Niles’ Register for July 5, 1848. 
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to the Tariff Internal Improvements etc. in which I think he clearly 
indicates that the majority of Congress is to govern him. Besides 
this letter there is little known of his political opinions, and there 
seems to be little more propriety in voting in the dark, than in throw- 
ing our vote away altogether. 


From Louis T. Wigfall 


GaALvEsTON [Trxas,] June 10, 1848 

Dear Sir: I trust that you will excuse me for obtruding this 
letter upon your time and attention. The result of the Baltimore 
nomination connected with the critical position of the South will 
I hope be considered by you as some, if not sufficient, excuse for the 
liberty I take. I have no means of knowing your views, much as I 
rely upon them, except by a direct application to you. I have the 
less hesitation in making this application, from your known frank- 
ness and candor in, at all times, expressing your opinions, and giving 
your country the benefit of your judgment without a fear, or con- 
sideration, of the consequences that may result to yourself. I need 
hardly add, I trust, that anything you may write will be regarded by 
me as entirely confidential and that a knowledge of your views is only 
sought for my own satisfaction and the government of my own 
course. It is for yourself to select your own time and manner of 
making public your position as to the next presidential election. 
Genl Cass’s views as to the adjustment of the Slavery question in 
the territories we are about to acquire from Mexico are unsatisfactory 
to me as you will see by glancing at the paper which I take the liberty 
of sending you. In addition to these objections I consider him as 
unsafe if not unfitted to be trusted with the direction of our foreign 
relations. He appears to be a propogandist and seems determined to 
hazard our own liberty from an insane hope of forcing it upon others 
who are neither capable nor willing to enjoy it. His fifty four forty 
and whole of Mexico notions make me apprehend much danger to 
our own government in the present troubled state of Europe should 
he be elected to the Presidential chair. His sympathies for those 
struggling for liberty in other countries may make him forget that 
we have such a thing to lose in ourown. The nomination by the 
Whig convention will be known before you receive this. Should Genl 
Taylor be the nominee have we anything to hope from him? His 
views upon the veto power are certainly very objectionable and in 
the present state of affairs render him dangerous to be trusted. The 
Allison letter J know was concocted in Washington and drafted by 
Balie Peyton * at Genl. Taylors house and brought down by him 


12 Balie Peyton, a Whig of Tennessee, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 1833-1837; served in 
the Mexican War; minister to Chile, 1849-1853; later lived in Louisiana and California, and then back in 


Tennessee, 
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(Peyton) to N. O. for publication for the purpose of securing his 
nomination by the Whig convention. I do not know Genl. Taylor’s 
views upon the Wilmot Proviso. His long devotion to Mr. Clay 
however would seem to raise the presumption that he is not very 
sensitive upon the subject of Northern aggression. J think I may 
safely say that he will not be run by his friends should he not be the 
nominee of the Whigs. Should he be nominated I am in doubt 
whether he can be trusted by the South since his entire identification 
with the Whigs. 

Upon these subjects I shall be glad to have your views as fully as 
you may have leisure to write. I have removed to Nacogdoches 
and shall remain here only for a few weeks. Should you have leisure 
to reply to this your letter will reach me if directed to Nacogdoches. 


From W. L. Yancey 


MontTGomery, ALABAMA 14 June, 1848 

My pear Sir I have reached home, and regret to say, that the 
public sentiment here is decidedly against taking any action against 
the nomination, and that nine-tenths, and I fear even a greater propor- 
tion, are determined to vote for the regular ticket. I find here not 
more than half-a-dozen, who are ready even to pause and consider 
what should be done. I find also, however, great ignorance of the 
political character of Cass and of his want of decision and consistency 
even as ademocrat. I find nearly all ready to award praise to me for 
my course, but not bold enough to face the storm. 

I greatly fear that we can not make even a start in Alabama, 
situated as we are without a single press, and all too poor to give their 
time to such an undertaking. If we had a press, we could do far better, 
and I honestly conceive that we would do well for our country, if by 
creating a third party, it would secure, in the event of our failure to 
grasp victory, success to the Whigs. Acquiescence in this nomination, 
or even silence and neutrality, will so corrupt public opinion at the 
South, by causing it to believe Cass opinions to be good constitutional 
law, that hereafter when all may desire it, and it may be imperatively 
necessary to resist that arrogant and insulting action which our sub- 
serviency now must inevitably generate in the North, it will be impos- 
sible to rouse our people to resistance. 

In this aspect, it is indeed all important to preserve at least a neuclus 
around which to rally our countrymen: and if it is not preserved, I 
tremble for the result. 

I have labored incessantly, but I begin to despair. I have hardly 
yet struck a spark from the flinty bosom of the party. 
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From M. Torrance * 


CotumBus [Ga.,] 19th June 1848 

Dear Sir The annexation of a large portion of Mexican territory, 
has presented rather a new question to the people of the U. States. 
At first blush the doctrine laid down by Genl Cass, that the question 
of slavery was one for the people of the States and territories to decide, 
appears sound enough. I presume [it] would not be objected to by 
anyone if the territory was entirely unsettled; but that not being the 
case, the question arises, ‘‘Shall the few ignorant Mexicans now in 
the country have the power of excluding the Southern people from 
settling amongst them with such property, as they choose to carry 
with them.”” Another question, equally grave, presents itself. ‘‘Shall 
we yield to Congress the power to decide the question?” <A difficulty 
presents itself either way. If left to the present occupants, they will 
probably exclude our people, and would we be in a better position, by 
referring the question to a body in which we are in a minority? I 
have contended, that our (Southern) people should have permission 
to go there with their peculiar property and risk the decision of the 
majority when the territory forms a constitution and demands ad- 
mission as a State, and that Congress should guarantee this privilege, 
but I have been met with this argument. “If you yield the settlement 
to Congress, will it not be surrendering our rights to the Wilmot 
Proviso men?” 

If you have leisure I should like much to have your views on this 
subject. To me it appears surrounded with difficulties. It is a 
difficult matter for the South to get justice, in cases to us apparently 
very plain; how much more so where there is a loop to hang a doubt 
upon. 

I am glad to see that the Mercury appears for the present disposed 
to remain neutral. Circumstances may render it wise for S. Carolina 
to take no part for the present at least, in the Presidential canvass. 

Some of our Whig friends are counting on So. Ca going for Genl 
Taylor. I presume they are reckoning without their host. I have 
objections to Genl Cass. I think his course on the Oregon, Mexican 
and Yucatan questions has been unwise, but on most of the great 
questions he is much safer than any man can possibly be who will 
owe his elevation to the Whigs. Genl Taylor elected by the Demo- 
crats would be a democrat and if elected by the Whigs he must be a 
Whig. What then can we promise ourselves by supporting Genl 
Taylor? Major Howard" agrees with me as to the course of So. Ca. 
Cass is not our first choice, but all prefer him to Taylor. 

* * * * * * * 


18 Mansfield Torrance, brother of William H. Torrance. 
4 Maj. J. H. Howard, of Columbus, Ga. 
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From Geo. Dennett 


Portsmouty, N. H., June 24th, 1848. 

Dear Sir, I feel exceeding anxious relative to the political move- 
ments going on between the two great parties in this country. Ever 
since I have taken an interest in the political affairs of the nation, I 
have always favored and acted with the democracy of the South as 
regards her institutions, and the doctrine that Congress has no right 
under the constitution to legislate on the matter of Slavery in the 
District of Columbia by passing laws abolishing the same. 

The controversy that now agitates the country in regard to new 
Territory is one of vital interest to the South. I do not hesitate to 
say that your friends in this quarter are equally strong with you on 
this point. They agree fully with you that there is nothing in the 
constitution to prevent, in fact it gives to all the right of living and 
enjoying their property at the north or south as they please, or taking 
it from a state into a territory and there enjoy it as they please, 
Doctrines contrary to these are anti-democratic. Every lover of 
free principles and every lover of his country cannot consistently take 
any other position. I have never been ina situation that enabled me to 
do anything in behalf of those principles other than exert my feeble 
influence at the polls.’ This I have always done, and still intend to 
do, if I can do so with effect. As matters now stand, I am at a loss 
to know how to act, and act efficiently with the South. Gen. Cass 
is the candidate of the democracy by nomination. He is not my 
choice. Of the three prominent candidates before the Baltimore 
Convention Judge Woodbury had my preference. I know him well, 
and know him to be right on the Southern policy—he is as strong for 
the south as any southern man. 

I regret (as the south in that convention had no candidate of her 
own) that Judge Woodbury was not nominated. Gen. Butler the 
nominee for Vice President. I suppose he will be far more acceptable 
to the south to preside over the Senate (in case of a tie vote) than the 
candidate of the Whigs,'* for the same office. I hardly see how the 
south can give the whig candidate for Vice a single vote and be true 
to herself. 

Gen. Taylor is the candidate of the Whig party, and can be relied 
on by the South with as much, if not more safety than Gen. Cass. 
At the same time Gen. Cass is sound on the Tariff, Internal improve- 
ments by the General Government, veto power, and Independent 
Treasury, and apparently so on the question of Slvaery. Gen. Taylor 
has not, and probably will not make his views known to the public 
on these great questions. 


18 At this point the writer refers to a footnote to his letter in which he says: ‘‘I have held the office of naval 
office in this district under Mr. Van Buren, and of collector under Mr. Tyler, and was rejected by the Senate, 
in June, 1844.” 

16 Millard Fillmore, of New York. 
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It is in the power of your friends here to give the vote of this State 
to Gen. Cass or Gen. Taylor as will best serve the interests of the south, 
and they will do it, if they can understand what her interests are, or 
in other words which of these gentleraen will receive her support in 
the coming election. If we act in the dark we are likely to get into a 
false position, this we wish to avoid. We intend to vote, or not vote, 
as will best subserve the object in view. 

The above has been written some days. I doubted the propriety 
of sending it to you, having had but a slight acquaintance with you. 
Having merely had letters of introduction to you some four years 
ago from Judge Woodbury and Hon. Lemuel Williams, then Collector 
of Boston. My attachment to your principles is the only excuse 
I have to offer for so doing. 

Any reply you please to make to this letter, will be considered 
strictly confidential. Please send me a copy of your recent speech 
on the territory question. 


From F. W. Byrdsall 


New York IN. Y.,] June 25th 1848 

Dear Sir I enclose you the Pronunciamento of Mr. Van Buren 
against the rights of the Southern people, to gether with the pro- 
ceedings of the Barn Burners’ Convention at Utica.” Within the 
last twelve months there has been extending through the free States, 
so called, a fanatical feeling for what the demagogues term free Soil 
and the non extension of Slavery. Be assured that if Mr. Van Buren 
had not ascertained the existence and spread of this feeling, he never 
would have come out so unequivocally and decidedly as he has. 

When the nominations made at Baltimore and Philadelphia were 
promulgated I felt satisfied that in the success of either Candidate, 
the rights of the South would be safe and consequently the Union. 
But it is known to me that the majority of people in both parties, as 
well as amongst the neutrals opposed to both, is in favor of the anti 
Southern Crusade. I find Cass men, Tayler men declaring against the 
“extension of slavery to territory now free.”’ This war cry appeals to 
the prejudices of the Northern people as well as to their sectional and 
selfish feelings; public opinion on this idea is accumulating and the 
South must do something to create a reaction in the popular mind. 
You have already advanced the right principles and the sound 
arguments as regards the rights of the Southern people, but you have 
not been adequately sustained by Conventions, nor has the South, for 


11 The Barnburners of New York met at Utica, the third week in June, 1848, and listened to a letter from 
Van Buren against the extension of slavery. He was immediately nominated for the Presidency by 


acclamation. 
18 The Democratic Convention met at Baltimore, May 27, 1848. The Whig Convention met at Phila- 


delphia, June 7, 1848. 
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its own sake, united upon you as the exponent of its cause, or as the 
candidate of its choice. Neglect in this way—has had the effect of 
lessening the currency of those principles and of giving no force to 
those arguments. Hence it is that they have been called abstractions, 
because the people whose rights and interests were involved regarded 
them as theoretic and never united to give them ‘‘form and pressure.” 

The mighty torrent of public opinion in the Northern and Middle 
States must be met and stemmed. The longer the conflict is post- 
poned the worse will it be when it comes. It is a poor shield to depend 
upon the Veto of the Executive to defend the rights of the South. 
It is a great Constitutional weapon but its exercise depends on the 
moral courage of one man. 

I cannot help thinking that the Southern members of Congress 
should unite at the close of the Session in calling a great Convention 
of the Southern States before the ensueing presidential Election. 
Surely twenty or thirty men from each slave State could be found 
willing to assemble together in such a cause, not only involving all 
their own rights but the preservation of the Union; I mean by the 
words “all their own rights,” the Rights of the States— constitutional 
rights—Rights of person and of property. Resistance to the modern 
crusade includes every thing of any value to the State or the Citizen. 

The language of a great Southern Convention protesting against a 
violation of all rights dear to the Southern people—against a violation 
of the compromises of the Constitution and against measures whose 
success would inevitably dissolve the Union, would produce a reaction 
in the minds of the people, East, west, north and South of the very 
tendency. 


From L. H. Morgan 


Monroe Co N. York. 
June 30, 1848. 

Dr Str, Will you send me a copy of your speech in reply to 
Mr. Dix * on the Oregon Bill.” I have read it as given in the papers, 
and wish it in full for further study and to preserve. We are anxious 
in New York to hear all that may be said on both sides of this great 
question: and to do what justice requires in such ways as we may 
be able to act upon it. It absorbs the public mind, and will continue 
to do so more and more until it is settled. We are afraid of the 
indefinite propagation of the colored race, upon which the South 


19 Lewis Henry Morgan, the anthropologist, was born in Aurora, N. Y., 1818; died in Rochester, N. Y., 
1881. 

20 John Adams Dix was the Free Soil candidate for Governor of New York in 1848; he was elected to the 
Senate as a Democrat and served 1845-1849; postmaster of New York City, 1861; major general in the 
Union Army, 1861-1865; minister to France, 1866-1869; governor, 1878-1875; defeated as Republican candi- 
date for major of New York City in 1876. 

21 Delivered in the Senate June 27, 1848. Works, Vol. IV, p. 479. 
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seems determined. The feeling towards that race in the North is 
is decidedly that of hostility. There is no respect for them. No 
wish for their elevation; but on the contrary a strong desire to prevent 
the multiplication of the race so far as it is possible to do so, by 
such legislation as shall be constitutional and just. The attachment 
to the Union is unwavering: and the mass of the people have no 
disposition to encroach upon the Constitutional rights of the Southern 
States. But I think it must be regarded as certain, that if a convic- 
tion seizes the public mind, that Congress has power to make the 
territories of the Republic free, without infringing the rights of any 
portion of the Country, this conviction will be persisted in to the 
last extremity. If the South gets the better of the argument, and 
it certainly will if in the right, then the people of the North will be 
satisfied to see slavery spread. But if it should be otherwise, and the 
South should be unwilling to yeild, we shall find our Republic in 
the greatest peril. The unity of our race under the same government 
and institutions, is of more consequence to the welfare of humanity 
at large, than the perpetual bondage of the whole African family. 
That unity can only be perpetuated by concessions and compromises. 

I did not intend to write you a letter. I hope you will not consider 
my observations upon this great question in the least impertinent. 
It is a question upon which we can not but feel the deepest interest. 


From Louis McLane 


BautimoreE [Mp.] July 1, 1848. 

My pear Sir, I am gratified, though not disappointed at hearing, 
from all quarters of the power of your recent speech upon the Oregon 
Bill; and I now write to ask that you would be so obliging as to send 
me a copy when correctly published. 

It has long appeared to me quite clear that the power of Congress 
in the government of the Territories is subject to material limitations 
and restrictions that have been greatly exceeded in our past legislation; 
and that in fact over slavery the general government has no power 
whatever, except in the instances expressly referred to in the Con- 
stitution. 

I am not without deep solicitude in regard to the agitation, at 
present prevailing in the North, upon this subject, which is not 
diminished by the extraordinary and unblushing treachery of some 
of the leaders. I do not forget, however, that all the past assaults 
upon this institution and the rights of the South have proceeded 
from the party, in its various guises, in opposition to the Democracy 
of the Country, and that in every instance real protection has been 
found in the power of the Democratic Party; and that I hope will be 
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yet maintained, even at some sacrifice of individual feeling and prefer- 
ence. Even Southern men dependent upon Northern federalism and 
modern bluffing could afford no better security than ‘‘ Northern men” 
professing ‘‘ Southern principles.”’ 


From Chesselden Ellis 


New York Ciry, N. Y., July 5, 1848. 

My pear Sir: Allow an old friend who feels as strongly as ever 
his attachment to you personally and politically (though differing in 
some matters occurring since he saw you) to obtrude for a few 
moments. 

I have devoted myself to business, exclusively, since the expiration of 
my Congressional term, so much so, that I have not read a message 
or a document, or a speech in Congress or our Legislature, since that 
time; but always voting the regular nominations, satisfied that the 
party would get right in the main, notwithstanding its errors. 

I observed in a Washington correspondent of some of our City 
papers a few days ago that Senator Bright * had introduced the Mis- 
sourt Compromise into the Oregon Bill and that it would extend to the 
newly acquired Mexican territory and it was stated that you approved 
the measure and would be satisfied with it. Ihave seen no contradiction 
of this Statement nor any analysis or outline of your speech, and 
suppose therefore it is true. 

If it be true, allow me to urge the importance of immediate and 
decisive action. 

I should deeply regret to see Van Buren whose friends cut me down 
in the election of ’44 on account of my support of the Anneration of 
Texas, again come into power or even important and gratifying prom- 
inence. But let me assure you that unless this territorial slavery 
question be settled speedily, he will inevitably ride over both political 
parties in this State “rough shod.”’ Our representatives would laugh 
at this prediction—but I assure you they are utterly incompetent to 
judge. The anti-Slavery feeling in reference to this point is deep 
and all pervading at the north and the revolution which has begun 
will disappoint even its friends. I am one of the people mingling 
daily with mere business men and I am myself utterly astonished at 
what I see and hear on this subject among them. 

Unless this question be settled now, Van Buren will sweep this 
State and probably strong pluralities in some of the eastern States. 
Of the west I know but little. 


32 Chesselden Ellis, a Democrat of New York, was a member of the House of Representatives, 1843-1845; 


defeated for the Twenty-ninth Congress. 
%3 Jesse David Bright, a Democrat of Indiana, was Senator, 1845-1862. 
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If the question be now settled, Taylor will carry this State—with- 
out doubt. The breach is too wide in the democratic ranks to be 
healed, ever. Cass is utterly hopeless here in any event. Vast por- 
tions of the Clay men will go over to Van Burean, if the question 
remains open. That question closed, they will, a great majority of 
the discontents, go into the Taylor ranks. 

I should regret to see Van Buren go into the House most severely. 

Nothing but the definite settlement of the question and the estab- 
lishment of territorial governments now, so as to leave all questions 
closed and determined, can in my opinion prevent the results I have 
predicted. 

Do not imagine that I have abandoned Catholic doctrines. 1 am 
as firm and as open on the subject of the diffusion of Slavery as I 
was upon Texas annexation and ever have been. I never get wrong 
on these subjects. I even voted for the admission of Florida with 
chains riveted by her Constitution itself. My Van Buren colleagues 
refused to do so. I have detested and denounced the Wilmot proviso 
from the outset and now I would like to see you lay Van Buren once 
more flat on his back. I write on my own motion entirely—have con- 
sulted no one and expect to have but little, if anything, to do with 
politics ever again. 

I shall vote the Baltimore nomination—for I have never deviated 
from regular nominations. But no one here doubts Taylor’s election, 
unless the Slavery question carries it into the House. 

If I have mistaken your course, attribute it to the cause mentioned. 

I have seen friends whom John Van Buren has approached and I 
learn that his expectation is to carry the election into the House and 
there take advantage of anything available in the chapter of accidents, 
Failing in that object, they will aim to get up a northern “free labor, 
free soil’? party, as they call it, for future action, if the question is 


unsettled. 
I would like a copy of your speech when the revised edition appears. 


From Eustis Prescott 


Boston [Mass.,] 5th July 1848 

My Dear Sir I have been spending a few weeks in this City and 
State with the hope of further recruiting my strength, having been 
much debilitated during my long illness, but now I am happy to say 
nearly restored. 

During this period of idleness I have not been an inattentive ob- 
server of political movements, and as I am extremely anxious to know 
your views as to the probable results of this singular triangular 
warfare, intrude upon you my observations. 


we 
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John Van Buren is a man of more talents than his Father, a ready 
stump orator, calculated to entrap the masses, and has devised this 
platform of free soil on which to advance himself hereafter as its head. 
Principle—they have none, and the leaders care not a rush about the 
extension of slavery, it is however a good trap to gull the fanatics. 

I have little doubt that Van Buren will be nominated by the 
Buffalo convention,” and if so, it is very possible, nay probable, that 
he will get the votes of Maine, New Hampshire, and Ohio and barely 
possible New York and Massachusetts. This would beyond doubt 
take the election into the House, of the result there you may be 
enabled to judge ere the session closes. 

The Democratic convention committed a great blunder in nominat- 
ing Genl Cass, a trimming politician of moderate talents, little personal 
popularity, and open to attacks from every quarter, and sure to have 
the decided hostility of Van Buren and his friends, for to him they 
have always attributed V. B’s want of success in the convention of 
1844. 

Judge Woodbury ought to have been the candidate, and with him, 
success would have been almost certain, even against Genl Taylor, 
this I urged strenuously upon my friends in the convention. 

Genl Taylor I consider a very unsafe man, he is already in the hands 
of designing Whig politicians—mere office seekers of very inferior 
talents, and has himself declared he will be a mere Executive officer. 
Filmore * is much more objectionable, and his defeat, if possible, is 
I think of paramount importance for the protection of Southern inter- 
ests and Southern democratic principles. Genl Cass I think cannot 
be elected—how then can Butler be separated from him—he I believe 
to be a very safe man altho of moderate talents. 

The Nine votes of South Carolina may decide the election, and she 
may again have the honor of sacrificing herself for her principles— 
glorious little State how I honor you! 

Can a State vote only for Vice President? If not, she can vote 
for one of her own sons as Presdt. and Wm O Butler for Vice, two or 
three States might I think in this manner elect the Vice Prest. 

The election of Free trade and State rights men to Congress becomes 
at the present juncture of paramount importance, and I have, and 
shall, urge it very strongly on my friends. I hope to be in New 
Orleans (although at present out of business) in Decr. next. 


* * * 


4 The Free Soil Convention met at Buffalo Aug. 9, 1848, and nominated Martin Van Buren and Charles 
Francis Adams. 

% Millard Fillmore, a Whig of New York, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 1833-1835, 
1837-1843; defeated as Whig candidate for governor, 1844; elected Vice President on the Whig ticket 
with Taylor in 1848 and became President upon the death of Taylor in 1850; defeated as Whig candidate 
for President in 1852 and as National American candidate in 1856. 
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From Joseph W. Lesesne 


Mostte [AtA.,] July 5th 1848 

My pear Sir I had commenced a letter to you a few days ago, 
dictated by the deep feeling of doubt and embarrassment with 
regard to the approaching Presidential election, which pervades to a 
greater or less degree, all classes of conscientious and sober minded 
men at the South. Before concluding my letter, Mr. Van Buren’s 
manifesto, drawn forth by the nomination of the Barnburners, has 
made its appearance, and so changed the aspect of affairs as to render 
all previous enquiries and speculations almost out of place. Still, 
so far as I am concerned, the difficulty does not appear to be dimin- 
ished, but rather augumented by this startling phenomenon; and I 
am as much at a loss what course I ought as an individual to pursue 
as before this extraordinary document made its appearance. 

I have concluded, from previous various indications in So. Ca. 
that so far, your own judgment is in favor of entire inactivity at the 
South in regard to the Presidency, and of employing all our energies 
in producing union and concert of action among ourselves. Hitherto, 
I have been strongly inclined to regard this as our true policy; altho’ 
not without some misgivings as to its soundness for practical purposes. 
Nearly the entire Democratic party of the South who may vote for 
Genl. Cass, will do so reluctantly, and only because they consider 
that the South will be safer in his hands than in those of Genl. Taylor. 
Of course I speak of those who do really reason on the subject; for 
here, as elsewhere, the mandates of party are still soverign over a large 
number who do not reason at all, except upon the chances of the spoils 
of political victory. 

For my own part, I have no faith in Genl. Taylor, or rather none 
in our obtaining under his auspices any better position on the great 
question of the Territorial rights of the South. Like Gen. Jackson, 
there are ten chances to one, that he will fall into the hands of the 
worst men of his party, because these are the first and most successful 
to assail an unexperienced man with the sort of sycophancy, and to 
yield to him that sort of unmanly subserviency so grateful to, and 
so potent with, military men, even the most disinterested and saga- 
cious of them. Southern Statesmen are wholly unequal to the task 
of contending with the unscrupulous host who will surround Gen. 
Taylor as soon as he is elected. Therefore I can see nothing to be 
gained by throwing our influence in his favor, with the calculation 
of rendering the course of his administration subservient to our policy 
and rights. The Whig party already possess him, and will retain 
their hold; and the mere fact that he is a slave-holder, is in the view 
I take of the question of slavery in the Territories, a most insufficient 


and slender dependence. 
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With regard to Gen. Cass, he is to me, the most obnoxious of all 
the candidates whose names were before the Convention, the most 
objectionable sectionally and nationally. 

He is of the progressive democracy in the worst sense of that phrase; 
a phrase in this country, of very questionable propriety in the mouth 
of any one, for stability, conservatism, are the social elements we most 
need, and progress (which with the class to whom this idea is addressed 
means agitation, experiment, and mob-supremacy) is what we ought 
most to dread. With Gen. Cass, “progress” means Territorial 
acquisition by fair means or foul indifferently. He is the represen- 
tative, to my mind at least, of the worst elements in the country— 
North western ignorance and vulgarity, popular violence and ambi- 
tion;—an uneducated demogogue, (the most dangerous of the spe- 
cies,) in principle and by nature;—and under his guidance, if his 
past course foreshadows his future, we shall be launched into an 
endless career of ambition and insolence; and be involved in wars of 
plunder with every friendly power that owns an inch of tempting soil 
in our neighborhood. On his advocacy of such a war, his claims 
rest: and his election would be esteemed by him and his friends the 
popular vox Dei approving the past and proclaiming the path of his 
future glory. His views too, with regard to the right of Territorial 
legislation on the subject of slavery, are as objectionable as it is 
possible for them to be. To confer the right of legislating on this 
subject upon the people of the Territories, is to give away in advance 
the rights of the South to an equal participation in the benefits of 
all past and future Territorial acquisition, a concession which I am 
amazed that so many at the South are found willing to make by 
giving him their support. 

Such are my feelings with regard to the two men; and I am satis- 
fied that they are shared by a larger number at the South who are 
reckoned upon by Gen. Cass and his friends than is generally supposed. 

What effect is the movement in N. York destined to produce, 
which ought to modify the course it behooves the South to pursue 
in the coming contest? What change has been wrought in the exist- 
ing elements of party strife by the startling appearance at the head 
of that movement of so cool and crafty a man as Mr. Van Buren? 
To me I confess, he presents himself in quite a new character; that 
of a bold, unscrupulous and vindictive demogogue. His letter is 
marked by most decided ability. It is precisely suited to the pur- 
pose for which it was written, and is conceived and was manifestly 
designed, as the fierce war-cry of a new and formidable party. With 
regard to the want of all conscience and principle it manifests, it 
does not at all surprise me. My earliest conceptions of him were 
of a shrewed and unprincipled political huckster, the subservient 
tool of his party, capable, when it suited his purposes, of soaring with 
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it to a certain height of patriotism, and equally ready to wallow with 
it in the gutter, to mingle in its worst debauches, and to defend its 
most atrocious acts. But I confess I had no idea that he could, 
unaided and alone, rise to the dignity of revenge; and in pursuit of 
it, hazard the ruin at once, of himself, his friends and his country. 

But aside from this, I regard his letter as a development deserving 
the most anxious and sober consideration at the hands of the southern 
people. A new party is to be formed at the North—to us the most 
formidable that has ever yet existed—a party founded upon avowed 
hostility to the South, and whose professed purpose is to prescribe 
us to our present limits, and to bring its whole moral influence and 
that of civilized Europe in its new movement towards freedom, in 
its new state of unrest, and volcanic eruption, to bear against us. 
And the present agitated condition of the universal mind of man is 
seized upon as the auspicious moment for this terrible and atrocious 
purpose. Our condition was never more dangerous, our duty never 
more solemn :—both call for a degree of calmness and sobriety almost 
more desirable than we have ever evinced on this question, but now 
absolutely necessary to our safety. The time is near at hand when 
our fate is to be decided. In a few years we must be prepared to say 
whether we will withdraw from the Union, or purchase a further 
fraternity in it by giving up our slaves and consenting to social ruin 
and disgrace. We have no longer vulgar abolition to contend with. 
The party now forming occupies a higher position, and operates on 
an infinitely wider basis. 

On this point God grant that we may be united. But whether we 
shall or not, is by no means certain, and will depend perhaps alto- 
gether upon the wisdom or folly of the course we pursue in the ap- 
proaching election. 

It appears to me that if the friends of Mr. Van Buren succeed in 
bringing out respectable nominees at their approaching convention, 
with a prospect of rallying a strong party to their support, the South- 
ern States ought to meet in Convention without distinction of party, 
and take counsel what they shall do. But this suggestion which in 
time past has been so often made, and would have benefited us so 
much had it been adopted, is not I fear, likely to meet with much 
favor. Nothing appears to be sufficient to rouse the South to a sense 
of her danger. The circle of the conflagration has for years past been 
rapidly contracting around us. But until the magazine is on fire, 
and it is too late, we shall I fear, remain practically blind and 
indifferent. 

P.S. 

I do not see under existing circumstances how you can withhold 
the public expression of your views with regard to the duty of the 
South in the present emergency. But of this you are of course best 
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able to judge. I shall personally feel much obliged by hearing from 
you on the subject, if you determine to withhold a more public 
expression. Since my recent change of pursuits I have been able to 
give but a very limited attention to passing events, and I have taken 
no public part whatever in politics. Your lamp has ever thrown a 
broad and cheering light in my path, and would be most grateful 
to me now, and useful, if only to aid in guiding my own humble 
footsteps. You must be aware how very various and conflicting 
the opinions of even good and able men at the South are with regard 
to the question of Slavery in the territories. All profess to be agreed 
that the Southern people are entitled to occupy them with their slaves 
as much as the Northern people with their goods and chattels. But 
how is this right to be enjoyed? how is it to be endangered? and if 
assailed, how is it to be protected? whether the question is not a 
purely legal or a political one? These are points upon which no two 
persons are entirely agreed, and are full of intrinsic difficulty. 

Since writing the above the news of your speech has reached us, 
but I have seen only a sketch of it. Mr. Van Burens acceptance of the 
nomination comes also by Telegraph. 


From E. M. Seabrook 


Episto Isuanp [S. C.,] July 8th, 1848. 
My Dear Sir, 

The Presidential contest presents a political crisis which calls for 
the greatest deliberation, caution, and wisdom; and I feel in common 
with my fellow citizens, the greatest solicitude that our State should 
occupy her true position. 

The objections which exist against both candidates and parties render 
a choice difficult and at best but an alternative of evils. The position 
of General Cass on the Slavery question, his unsoundness on the ‘‘In- 
ternal Improvement System” and his unsafeness on the foreign 
policy of the country, as evidenced by his course on the Oregon and 
Mexican questions, render him exceedingly obnoxious to a So: Ca: 
republican, and especially.so, when considered as the representative 
of the radical democracy of the North. 

On the other hand, there are strong objections to General Taylor, 
although sound on the slavery question. His elevation to the Presi- 
dency, would be that of simply a successful General and over states- 
_ men grown grey in the service of their country; his ignorance of 
politics (from his own mouth) and therefore his liability to be made the 
tool of bad and designing men. His views as expressed in his Alison 
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letter, and his liability to be taken possession of by the Whig party 
when once in power, and the establishment of all their party measures 
—These are certainly strong objections to him. 

* * * * * * * 


From A. J. Donelson 


Beruin [Germany], July 8th, 1848. 

My pear Sir, I was much honored by your letter of the 23d. of 
May. Since then I see that the Whigs have thrown away Mr. Clay 
and taken Genl Taylor. I am too far off from the scene of action 
to express an opinion upon the result of the contest, but think that 
I can be scarcely mistaken in supposing that the canvass will be 
very exciting. It looks to me as though it would turn less upon the 
real policy of either Whigs or Democrats, than upon the patronage 
in the gift of the President, and in this point of view that there is 
reason to anticipate bad effects from it. 

Here as in all the portions of Europe except Russia, the agitation 
still continues, and with less menacing features, so far as the general 
peace is concerned, than at the breaking out of the French Revolu- 
tion. Germany is about to try our Federal system and to see whether 
it will not do to apply it to states governed by Kings, as well as those 
governed by Presidents and Congresses. In this spirit the Arch 
duke John of Austria has been chosen vicaire of the new Government 
at Frankfort, who will without doubt accept the office. But he will 
go into a Government that will have originated from no definite 
views of its powers. He will soon see that it is no easy matter to 
harmonise the prejudices and interests of 30 or 40 independent states. 

It is to the zoll verein that is to be attributed the reform now 
proposed in Germany. That association has opened to the eyes of 
the people the advantages of a system which would so far nationalise 
Germany as to make here one people in foreign negotiations and in 
the regulations of her customs frontier. In the pursuit of this object 
other considerations now enter, until it may be said that there is 
nothing either local or national, that is not the subject of popular 
discussion and legislative inquiry throughout every German State. 

Stump speakers are now daily heard advocating the dethronement 
of monarchs, the abolition of all titles of nobility, and the adoption 
of institutions as democratic as those of any of our States. All that 
the monarchs can do is to bend to the storm, and to avail themselves 
of the good will of their subjects in making the best bargain they 
can for the preservation of their personal property, and in main- 
taining a position which will enable them to interpose their weight, 
if the crisis produces anarchy instead of Governments. 
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You will remark that these constituent assemblies all exercise 
legislative powers. They not only supersede ancient Governments 
but they regard each of their decrees as a law. The incompatibility 
of such a pretention with the true sovereignty of the people, is already 
illustrated by the act creating the Vicaire and defining his functions. 
The State Governments perceiving that such a claim of power was 
inconsistent with their sovereignty, have thought to guard against 
such an influence by notifying the Arch duke that they concurred 
with the Assembly in inviting him to that office. It is evident how- 
ever from the debates at Frankfort that that assembly considers 
itself competent to put into operation a new Government without 
the consent of the States. Here then is a source of trouble which 
sooner or later must end in a serious conflict. 

A difficulty of the same nature remains to be solved by each par- 
ticular state when settling the constitutional basis of its Government. 
The local Assemblies declare that the sovereignty possessed by them 
is supreme because it was conferred by the people, and that all their 
acts are binding as laws without further reference to the people. 
What then becomes of the Kings who as parts of the existing sys- 
tem may or may not accept what is done by the Assemblies? or if 
they do accept what guaranty have the people that the assembly 
will have adhered to their instructions? The Assembly may by 
compact with a King make a very bad Government, one as oppres- 
sive as that which it supersedes. 

Such are some of the difficulties resulting from the prevalent ideas 
of the omnipotence of the existing Assembliesin Germany. They will 
satisfy you that the revolution is but in its beginning, and that it is 
not yet entirely certain that its objects will be attained without civil 
war. 

But however discouraging are some of these considerations, we can- 
not doubt that the German states will settle down finally upon a 
system reseinbling ours. The attempt at Frankfort will have the good 
effect of enlightening the public mind, and preparing monarchs to 
abdicate positions which the changes of society make no longer nec- 
essary. Some of them I believe would now do so if they could be sure 
of the quiet possession of their personal estates. 

Very few probably of those who have taken the lead in the creation 
of a new Federal Government, are aware of the consequences which 
will follow. Even if a monarch or an Emperor be made the Executive 
head it is incompatible with the preservation of this feature in the state 
Governments. No people will consent to be taxed to keep up two 
sets of Kings: and if they submit to the one created at Frankfort it 
may be expected that after he shall have assisted them in dethroning 
the local monarchs, these last will unite in depriving him in his turn 
of this privilege: and then there will remain nothing but republics 
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united as ours by a limited constitution, but possessing more central- 
ising powers. 

This King has just got out of the difficulty in which he was placed 
by the Danish war, there being an armistice of three months. He is 
also doing what he can to satisfy his polish subjects, there being a 
commission now instituted to examine that whole subject, and see 
what Government will suit them. 

It is said that the Emperor Nicholas has sent some troops across 
the Turkish line into Maldavia, but the Minister of the Sultan at this 
court told me today that if the fact were so it would be on the invita- 
tion of the Sultan. He says the only two conservative Governments in 
the world ought to help each other. The sooner Russia extends her 
dominion in that quarter the better it will be for civilization, which 
will soon react upon her and force her to adopt a more free system of 
Government. 

In looking over my letter I find that I have not thanked you for your 
Yucatan speech. I certainly would not encumber the United States 
with such a possession. All our strength should be reserved for Cuba, 
which belongs to us by nature, and is becoming more and more 
necessary to enable the holders of slave property in the U States to 
preserve it. 

I hold that the institution of slavery if abandoned in the Tropical 
regions will leave the Anglo Saxon as incapable there of maintaining 
his true character as it has left the Spaniards in Mexico. 

The only inquiry is whether it is better for humanity that that por- 
tion of the world should relapse into a savage negro and Indian state, 
or be gradually improved by permitting the white man to continue the 
civilization which he is capable of enforcing as the legitimate superior 
of the negro or Indian. 


From Benjamin F. Porter ” 


Cave Sprina, Geo. 17 July, 1848 

My pear Sir, You are no doubt so frequently solicited to a corre- 
spondence by men who have no other motive than to draw out, for the 
purpose of exposing your opinions, that it is a delicate task even for a 
frank man to communicate with you. But I trust you have learned 
enough of me to know that however our opinions have differed as to 
men, I have always felt the value of your great services for the country, 
and have always been content to trust its destiny to your hands. It 
is so rare to see eminent statesmanship united to unsullied private 
virtue, and to unstained independence that, a slight breach of conven- 


27 Benjamin Faneuil Porter, born in Charleston, S. C., 1808, was admitted to the bar in that city, but 
afterwards studied medicine and practiced in Alabama, where he moved in 1830. He returned to law and 
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tional propriety may be excused in those, who feeling the value of 
such instances, would guide their own course, by the judgment of 
such a man as you are. 

What, my dear Sir, are we of the South, to do in the present alarm- 
ing juncture? Up to the present time I had suffered myself to hope 
that the love for the Union which I had hoped was strong over the 
Northern States, if not their interests, would have stifled the ruinous 
efforts being made, to interfere with the rights of the South. I am 
forced now to believe that nothing will stay the hand of abolition; the 
more especially, as I find, all over the South, men, who are openly 
contending for the right of the people of territories to prohibit the 
emigration of slave holders. This from slaveholders strikes me as a 
very alarming future in events; and yet the supporters of Genl Cass 
in Alabama, are very generally yielding this point. This course 
appears to me so inexcusable that, I can neither pardon it, nor see 
any thing but utter ruin in its tendency. Now, though for some time 
acting with the Whig party, I could support no man or measure at all 
equivocal on this point; and I had expected as much from Southern 
Democrats. At this time, it seems to me that those not blind[ed] by 
the fanaticism of party, should be acting together; and take some 
decided steps to save the “South. I look upon this topic, as one of 
higher importance than all others. The Tariff, banks, internal im- 
provements, etc., are in a measure but matters of government prac- 
tice—the regulation of its machinery: but this affects the Soul of the 
Constitution. The effects of the first may pass away, or be bad, or 
good, as times and circumstances change, but this must last forever 
in the distruction of the Union and of the Constitution; and in the 
reestablishment of the worst of tyrannies. Would it not be best for 
us, at once to establish a paper in the South, devoted exclusively to 
our protection in this matter? This is my impression; and I am will- 
ing to give up my energies wholly to it. I have already corresponded 
with many on this matter and all admit the necessity, but do not act. 
Now my plan is to act promptly, the very moment the necessity 
arises; for nothing great or meritorious can be effected without energy 
and firmness. Do not suppose that I write you as a politician. Not 
so. There is too much of Machiavellianism in politics forme. I am 
in this matter in downright earnest; and too much is at stake with 
us, to triflenow. I shall therefore be gratified to know your opinions, 
expressed with the frankness which induces me to ask for them, 
and without a fear that they are committed to unworthy hands. 
Whatever you say to me shall be kept with the confidence which an 
honorable man owes to himself, as well as to others. 

I shall spend a month or so at this place. 
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From Lewis F. Allen 


Buack Rock [N. Y.,] July 19, 1848. 

Dear Sir The New York State Agricultural Society will hold its 
annual Cattle Show and Fair on the 5th 6th and 7th days of Septem- 
ber next at Buffalo. The N. Y. State Exhibitions have now become 
objects somewhat allied to national inportance in the estimation of 
the public, and from the preparations making in various parts of 
this, as well as some neighboring States, individuals of which purpose 
joining in our exhibition, we anticipate a festival of uncommon inter- 
est this year. An attendance of at least 50,000 strangers is confi- 
dently expected. 

It has been the rule of the presidents of the Society (and which 
position I now fill,) to invite some distinguished gentleman from 
abroad to deliver the annual address which is always the closing part 
of our labors—and as this duty now devolves on me, in behalf of the 
Society, I most respectfully and cordially invite you to discharge that 
office. Mr. Webster, of the Senate—Mr. Van Buren, Gov. Seward, 
Gov. Wright—Mr. Bancroft of Mass—now Minister at St. James, and 
other distinguished gentlemen have favored the Society thus in 
former years, and it would now give us the greatest pleasure to have 
so distinguished an agriculturalist as well as so renowned a statesman 
as yourself discourse to our Society and the multitude to be assem- 
bled on that occasion, as we know you can do, on that absorbing sub- 
ject of agriculture and its collateral interests. 

Several gentlemen of your State, whom I have had the pleasure of 
personally knowing, have favored us in previous years with their 
attendance. Among them was Col. Alston, President, I believe, of 
your State Senate; and it is partially owing to a conversation I had 
with him last fall at Saratoga, in which, replying to a direct question 
of mine, he believed that you would probably (if within the limits of 
your convenience) accept an invitation to address our Society, that I 
have ventured to ask this duty at your hand. 

You are a frank man, Mr Calhoun, as well as a sincere and honest 
man, and I only say this now, which might otherwise appear mere 
flattery and common place elsewhere, to preface what follows, which 
is, that from the political position which you hold in relation to this 
section of the United States, you may feel that the prevailing senti- 
ment of the people here would be prejudicial to your presence. Let 
me assure you, my dear Sir, that nothing would give us greater pleas- 
ure than to welcome you into this quarter of the Union, and to take 
an ‘‘Honest Nullifier’” by the hand, and to give you a free and hos- 
pitable reception at the hands of the New York State Agricultural 
Society. Rely on it, your presence among us will do good, all round. 
Many of our best men will be here. It will be neutral ground, when we 
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all meet on a common footing and to discuss one great pervading and 
absorbing subject, the improvement of our agriculture. I have 
deemed it necessary to say this much that you might be aware of our 
feeling toward you, should you, as I trust you may, come among us. 
And to put aside all bias in the matter, I will remark that I am myself 
a whig and opposed to your party in politics; but whig as I am, and 
having a most profound respect for your personal character and 
exalted patriotism, I should feel particularly honored in your accept- 


ance of this invitation. 


From R. K. Crallé 


[VA.,] July 23rd, 1848. 

My pear Sir: I received, some days ago, your favour of the 10th 
inst., and by the mail before the last a pamphlet copy of your speech 
on the Oregon question. I had, however, read it before as published 
in the National Intelligencer, the paper having been handed to me 
for that purpose. Both paper and pamphlet have since passed 
from my hands, for great is the interest it has excited, especially 
amongst the grave and thinking portion of the community. My 
attention was first called to it by Mr. Dabney, the President of the 
Bank of Virginia here, and a leading member of the Bar, who pro- 
nounced it the ablest argument he ever read. Though a leading 
Whig, and hitherto by no means a political friend, it has so affected 
him that he hesitates not to say that he would prefer to see your 
name before the country above all other men for the Presidency. 
He cannot, he says, vote for either of the candidates now before the 
People. His feelings and opinions have an echo in the bosoms of 
thousands of others, if they would give them expression. 


* * * * * * * 


But what is to be the end? I rejoiced to see that you were one of 
the Committee *; but I fear you will not be sustained. To run a 
direct line would be but an extension of the Compromise [of 1820]; 
and though it might give femporary quiet, I fear it would but strengthen 
a precedent which has already produced bitter fruits. It would seem 
to yield up forever the Constitutional question,—and this will sooner 
or later draw after it all the powers now claimed by the Abolitionists. 
It would be better, for the future, to leave the question open as you 
suggest,—but I much fear you cannot do this without danger. For, 
unless guarded against, it might bring up Bagley’s notion of the right 
of the Judiciary to act finally on the question of slave property, during 


% The Clayton Compiomise Committee chosen in the Senate July 13, and to which was referred the 
pending Oregon bill and amendments. 
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the existence of the Territorial Government. But you will, I am 
sure, guard all these points as well as you can. The question will 
unite the South. Of this I have no doubt, and you can safely occupy 
the strongest ground. Cass is not strong enough to stagger the 
South on the question. Jf there be peace, he may, perhaps, unite the 
Party to a considerable extent; but if his friends take a wrong posi- 
tion on the subject he will lose every State. His hold on the Party 
is already slight and daily weakening. I think it highly probable, 
if Whiggery do not, as usual run mad, that he will lose Virginia in 
despite of Ritchie and the organization. The defection of Van 
Buren has shaken men’s confidence in the integrity of Northern 
aspirants for favour. Both Parties, I verily believe, would this day 
gladly compromise on you. Situated as I am it is impossible to see 
far on the horizon; but if the Buffalo Convention should much 
further disturb the political elements, it may yet become necessary 
to look beyond the present candidates. Taylor, I dare say, preserves 
his hold, but the tenure is by no means strong as yet. 
* * * * * * * 


From F. W. Byrdsall 


New York [N. Y.,] July 28th 1848 
Dear Sir, 
* * * * * a * 

After the present territorial Bill * is settled, a Southern Demon- 
stration should be made to set forth among other things the amounts 
in shoes, hats, clothing and piece goods of Northern manufacture, 
annually consumed by the South. Also the amounts derived from 
the South by the North in profits on manufactures, Insurance, freights, 
commissions, brokerages and the other numerous rills which unite 
and carry to this part of the Union the whole surplus production of 
the South over and above a bare support. It is the Ocean of these 
abstractions from the South that builds up northern towns, improve- 
ments, etc., and leads shallow people to conclude that slavery is 
hurtful to Southern prosperity. Labor is labor whether slave or 
free, and any country that retains its proceeds, or derives them from 
another country, must prosper. A proper showing up of these facts, 
by figures and clear calculations showing forth the prosperity that 
would accrue to the South by going into manufactures, owning 
ships etc., and training slaves to other labor besides plantation in- 
dustry, would touch the North where it is sensitive, in the pocket. 
It is not by means of slavery per se, that the South is behind the 
north, for the fact is that the products of the South and manifold 


2 The Oregon Territorial bill. 
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profits derived therefrom, have built northern towns, railroads, 
steamboats, ships, etc. All this ought to be exhibited. For years 
I have never ceased to insist that the north derives more of the 
profits of slavery than the owners of slaves, and the northern people 
are more interested in that institution than the Southern people. 


* * * * of ok * 


From George B. Butler 


New [N. Y..,] July 29, 1848. 

My pear Sir: The free soil etc meeting here yesterday was a 
decided failure, notwithstanding great efforts to produce an impres- 
sion by it. The names published for the call shew that our sub- 
stantial Citizens are not in the movement. The Journal of Com- 
merce has met it with manliness and decided effect, and will continue 
its course until the excitement has cooled down. The meeting yes- 
terday will do much towards withdrawing those from it, who go into 
these questions for the purpose of being with the strong side. I have 
written on the subject every day when not engaged in a Rail Road 
cause, and was urgent with Mr. Hallock * of the Journal of Commerce 
to devote his paper to the side of the question which since it has so 
ably sustained. I do not doubt that the patriotism of the Country 
will finally triumph over those who endeavor to break up the Com- 
promises of the Constitution. The tone of the South, in its present 
freedom from all violence, in its willingness to accede to compromises, 
in its moderation will be a great help in the final settlement of the 
question. This should be impressed on the South. A few who stood 
almost alone here at the outset are constantly strengthened by the 
support of men of moderation and patriotism. 

We have this moment received the news of the defeat of the bill 
in the house.*? Its passage would have strengthened the Barnburners, 
and I am inclined to think it wise not to pass any measure this session. 
They will have less force in pressing an affirmative measure against 
the interests of the South, than in attacking one passed before the 
North has had time to mature its views and settle down into a truly 
patriotic ground. I have been in favor of a line 36° 30’ instead of 
the measure which passed the Senate, although it would have been 
satisfactory to me as an adjustment of the question. Let all the 


% George Bernard Butler, a lawyer of New York, was secretary and legal adviser of the Hudson River 
Railroad Co. at its formation, and, after the completion of the road, joined in publishing the Journal of 
Commerce, being one of its editors until 1857. He was attorney for A. T. Stewart & Co. for 25 years. 

81 Gerard Hallock was an editor of some experience in Boston and New York before he became associated 
with David Hale in 1828 in the publication of the Journal of Commerce. 

#2 The Clayton compromise bil] passed the Senate July 27; on the following day the House laid it on the 
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violence and invective come from the North. The South ought to 
assume no other attitude than that of decided firmness and true 
patriotism. All will then be well. 


From J. D. Wilson ® 


Socrety Hitt [S. C.,] 4th Augt 48. 

Dear Sir: From the unsettled state of public sentiment in regard 
to the approaching Presidential election, I am induced to request 
your views in regard to the political merits of the two gentlemen who 
have been nominated by their respective parties. I need not say, 
that unless permitted, these views shall be regarded as private. 

My own position before the people of Darlington, as a candidate 
for a seat in the State Senate, will compel me sooner or later to de- 
clare my opinions; and with the information now in my possession 
I cannot take any step, that will lead to a committal. To you Sir, 
I in common with the old States Rights Party of So. Ca. look for 
counsel, in a matter, in which, I believe the rights of the South are 
involved. 

Some months ago my personal preference was for Genl Taylor. 
But first, his letter to Mr. Alison, particularly that paragraph in 
reference to the Veto Power; and subsequently his nomination by 
the Whig Convention, with the qualified abandonment of his inde- 
pendent position by his Louisiana friends in that Convention, caused 
me to look with some distrust. And now his acceptance of the 
nomination of that Convention, without the slightest declaration 
of principle, particularly in reference to the absorbing question be- 
_ fore the country, induced me to conclude that he may be regarded 

as the candidate of that party, with the understanding that he will, if 
elected, carry out their principles and policy. 

To Genl Cass, my objections are strong. His course in the Senate 
on the Oregon question, and the Mexican War, prove that he is ultra; 
and but for wiser counsel, the country would have been involved in 
calamity. Yet there is one redeeming virtue. Whilst Minister at 
the French Court, he took a bold and decided stand, that seems to me, 
must meet the approbation of every American. 

And now Sir, having briefly expressed my own opinion in regard to 
Genl Taylor and Mr. Cass, will you permit me to ask you for informa- 
tion. Your opinion is frequently asked for, and would go far to 
settle public sentiment with reference to this vexed matter. 

I now carry out a long cherished desire, and have been urged to it, 
from seeing the report of the proceedings of Congress in regard to the 


%3 J, D. Wilson was for several years a member of the house and then the senate of the State Legislature 
of South Carolina from Darlington district. 
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“Compromise Bill.”” From the report in the Mercury, the Bill was 
carried in the Senate by Southern democrats aided by northern and 
western democrats; and defeated in the House by the votes of 15 
Southern Whigs. ‘The result of this effort at compromise, has made 
the matter more complicated. If left to pursue my own course, I 
would support neither of the gentlemen nominated. But this I 
suspect would be distasteful to the majority. 

It is probable, that my name is unknown to you; But I am a 
South Carolinian, whose highest effort is to promote the interest of 
his State, and looks to her most experienced statesman for informa- 
tion. I cannot go to my own immediate representative (Mr. Sims), 
because I believe his opinions would be partial, and not as effective. 

For the sincerity of my interest in the information asked, I refer 
you to Mr. Burt, Mr. Woodward or Gen! Walker, with whom I have 
had the pleasure of an acquaintance in the Legislature of our State. 


* * * * 


From J. T. Trezevant *4 


Mempuis, TENN. Aug 16th 1848 

Dr. Sir, I will thank you to send me a copy of your speech or 
speeches on the slavery question as it may here come up in any of the 
bills before the Senate during the present session. It is one that is 
regarded as all absorbing here; but the Democratic portion of our 
citizens in this region look upon the late movement in Charleston * as 
singular, to say the least of it; and especially do they so regard it, 
when they are given to understand it has your sanction and echoes 
your own opinions in relation to the candidates for the Presidency. 

Upon all the great questions of national policy which have divided 
the two parties of the country for the last half century, Genl. Taylor 
gives to Congress the right to pass, without check, such laws, as, to it, 
may seem proper. A National Bank may be chartered; a high pro- 
tective tariff passed; a system of wild, extravagant internal improve- 
ments fastened on the country, absorbing all its revenue and begetting 
additional excuses for high tariffs—all these measures, against which 
the Democrats, from Jefferson’s day to this, have battled, may go 
into effect, by a mere majority in Congress; and Genl. Taylor has 
given his almost positive assurance that, whatever may be his opinions 
upon their constitutionality, the will of Congress shall be carried out. 
This is but setting up the opinions of Congress in opposition to the 
constitution; and making a mere verbal law paramount to our written 


4% J, T. Trezevant was descended from a Huguenot family of South Carolina. 

85 A movement was launched to support Taylor. The ‘Taylor Democrats” of Charleston put a ticket 
in the field for State elections in October, as did the Cass or regular Democrats. Charleston Mercury, 
July 21, Oct. 6, 7, 1848. 
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constitution. If this be so, there can be no use for a body of written 
laws. ’Tis idle to talk about “powers delegated” and “rights 
reserved’; for they are both mere fancies, varying as the different 
mental complexions of Congress may vary. If Genl. Taylor then can 
defer so entirely to the superior wisdom of Congress, in matters upon 
which he must form an opinion, as to their constitutionality; if he 
thus surrenders to Congress the right to pass any and all laws upon 
these great issues; may he not be induced to surrender a still greater 
question? May he not reason thus—That Congress does not propose 
to interfere with slavery in the states, or in the District of Columbia— 
that it simply designs to prevent its being carried to those territories 
where it does not now exist (as with us)—that, abstractly, it is a 
curse, rather than a blessing—and that the eternal agitation of the 
question may be thus promptly arrested—that the south has millions 
of acres for the employment of the salves, without this territory, and 
a large majority of his countrymen wishing it, he feels it his duty to 
let the action of Congress take its course and not “baffle it with 
Presidential vetoes.”” I say, may not this be his reasoning? Has 
he given us of the South any cause, save the fact of his being a 
slaveholder, to think he would veto a Wilmot proviso law? All 
that he has said is against us. I see Mr. Bell,*® one of his warmest 
supporters, though from the South and a slave holder, admits Congress 
has the right to pass such a law. His Whig supporters at the North, 
and in Congress, almost all admit this right. Why should we think 
Genl. Taylor differs from them? These Congress Whig friends have 
lately shown their hands, by the vote on the Compromise bill and on 
the Oregon bill. There they are for Genl. Taylor, but against the 
South. The Democratic part of the House voted with the South; 
and illustrated the truth of Mr. Jefferson’s assertion made years ago, 
that the democratic party of the North are the natural allies of the 
South. 

All these late movements look singular; and when we look at 
Filmore’s position, it shows a belief, on the part of the Northern 
whigs, that, during the ensuing four years, the question may be a 
close one in the Senate—that it may be a tie; and it is all important 
to have a Wilmot proviso man at the head of that body. It is idle to 
suppose ‘the vote in the House will ever be less against slavery, than 
now. That strength is increasing every year. The lower House is 
now safe for their purposes—but the Senate is not. This may be, 
however, in four years, and then they rely upon Taylor’s not ‘baffling 
an act of Congress with Presidential vetoes.” He has said that he 
ought not to interfere with the action of Congress on “domestic” 
questions; and they count upon his “holding his hand,” and letting 


%6 John Bell, a Whig of Tennessee, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 1827-1841; Senator, 
1847-1859; Constitutional Union Party candidate for President in 1860. 
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Congress act untrammelled. And we have no assurance that he will 
not do so on this question. Then let a law of that kind be passed, and 
if he vetoes it, it requires % to pass it. This is more than the anti- 
slavery party can get in 4 years. But if he should not veto it, and it 
becomes a law, no majority will ever be raised against it, and it will 
never be repealed, even though we should have a President, after 
Taylor, who might think it odious. His action is not required till 
Congress acts; and that will never again be with the South. Their 
want of strength in the Senate now keeps them from compromising 
the question. They avoid it, knowing that in a few years they’ll 
have the strength there too and then they ask no questions, with 
Taylor for President. 

His warmest friends, Clayton, Bell, Corwin, Davis,® et al, are 
against the South now; but Genl. Cass has voted with the South and 
against Corwin, Davis and Hale upon this question. 

But I do not write, presuming to enlighten the mind of one so con- 
versant with political facts as you are; nor do I write, let me further 
add, for parading what you might think proper to say, in the public 
prints; for I do not care to borrow lustre reflected in that way, though 
I confess I shall be gratified at hearing your views upon the claims 
of the two candidates, as well as upon any other subject in which, as 
citizens, we may all feel a common interest. 


From S. Graham *° 


NortTHAMPTON Mass. Aug.17, 1848 

Dear Sir: Your favor of the 28th ult. inclosing a pamphlet form 
of your Speech on the Oregon Bill, came to hand by due course of 
mail. Your note has been read and your Speech reread with much 
interest. I did not intend to trouble you again so soon; but in further 
researches in the matter of territorial government, I have fallen upon 
something which has created doubt in my mind, and induced me to 
ask your opinion concerning it. 

You say in your Speech (page 3d), ‘‘The Senator from New York, 
points to the clause in the Constitution which provides” etc. (See 
the Speech.) 

On first reading, I had no doubt that your views of the import 
of the word “regulations” were correct:—that the clause ‘referred 
exclusively to territory regarded simply as public lands.” But, on 
examining the Journal of the ‘‘Old Congress”’ I find that on ‘‘ Wednes- 
day September 6th 1780, Congress thought it advisable to press upon 


38 John Davis,a Whig of Massachusetts, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 1825-1834; Senator» 
1835-1841; governor, 1841-1843, 1845-1853. 
39 Sylvester Graham was a preacher, lecturer, and vegetarian advocate. 
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the States having claim to the Western Country, a liberal surrender 
of a portion of their territorial claims.’’ And to induce those States 
to make such a surrender Congress, on “Tuesday October 10th 
1780 fixed conditions to which the Union should be bound on receiving 
such cessions.” (See Journal Monday April 5th, 1784.) The con- 
ditions were as follows: 

Resolved, That the unappropriated lands that may be ceded or relinquished 
to the United States, by any particular State, pursuant to the recommendation 
of Congress, of the sixth of September last, shall be disposed of for the common 
benefit of the United States, and be settled and formed into distinct republican 
States, which shall become members of the federal Union, and have the same 
rights of Sovereignty, freedom and independence as the other States. That 
the said land shall be granted as settled at such times and under such regulations 
as shall hereafter be agreed on by the United States in Congress assembled, or 


any nine or more of them. 

The conditions, then, ‘‘fixed” by Congress, on which the unap- 
propriated lands were to be ceded to the United States were First: 
that the lands should be disposed of for the common benefit of the 
United States. Second: that they should be settled and formed into 
distinct Republican States which should become members of the 
federal union, and have the same rights of sovereignty, freedom and 
independence as the other states; and Third: that the said lands 
should be granted or settled at such times and under such regulations 
as should thereafter be agreed on by the United States in Congress 
assembled, or any nine or more of them. 

Now then, the question is, not whether these conditions did, or 
did not give Congress the legitimate power and right to prohibit 
slavery in the territories; but whether the word ‘regulations,’ in 
the third condition, does not relate to something more than ‘‘terri- 
tory regarded simply as public lands.”’ Does it not relate to the 
granting, the settling and the settlements of the territories? Does 
not the condition give to Congress the power and right to establish 
regulations under which the lands shall be granted, and regulations 
under which they shall be settled; and regulations under which the 
settlements shall exist till they become “distinct republican States 
as members of the federal Union, having the same rights of sover- 
eignty, freedom and independence as the other States’? And did 
not the framers of our National Constitution, employ the word 
“‘regulations,’”’ in the clause in question, in the same extended and 
comprehensive signification? 

I pray you Sir, in considering this question, do not let the fear 
of consequences deter you from any conclusions to which the honest 
reasonings of your mind naturally lead you. For if you grant that 
the clause in question, does comprehend, in its true import, the 
government of the settlers of the territories, you have still valid 
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grounds on which to establish your denial of the legitimate power 
and right of Congress to abolish or prohibit slavery in the territories. 

You say in your postscript, “If an opportunity offers I will present 
my views of slavery (African, as it exists among us) at large. Truth 
is my object and I am willing to follow its lead wherever it goes.” 

Sir though I regard you as having one of the best constituted 
minds among all our politicians, yet I should feel little respect for 
you, if I did not believe you to have a sincere regard for truth. It 
is because I believe you act according to your convictions, that, even 
when I cannot agree with you in opinion, I still respect your sin- 
cerity. But I know man. I know his springs of action. I know 
the laws by which conditions, circumstances and influences affect 
his springs of action and shape his opinions and determine his con- 
duct. I can therefore regard man with sincere benevolence, even 
while I abhor the objects and results of his action. However sin- 
cerely you may be disposed to follow truth, the conditions and 
circumstances of your complex nature are such, that, it is hardly 
possible for you to have perceptions of truth in relation to slavery, 
without those refractions of its light, which will, to some extent, 
give yo'l erroneous impressions and lead you to erroneous conclu- 
sions. Still, I sincerely hope that an opportunity will offer, and 
that you will embrace it, to give your views of Slavery in full. I 
speak the more freely to you on this subject, because I am not one 
of our Northern Abolitionists. I differ from them widely in many 
respects. Yet no man is more thoroughly antislavery than I am 
and I regard as not one of the least of the evils of Slavery in these 
United States, the effect which it has on the political destiny of 
such men as yourself and Henry Clay. 

In respect to what you say concerning the impracticableness of 
my presidential project I would reason with you more at large could 
it be of any avail. But—“It is too late!” I say it with sorrow 
of heart—It is too late! Neither yourself nor Henry Clay nor 
Daniel Webster can ever be president of these United States. ‘‘ Avail- 
able men”’—men of no political character—men of no known political 
capacity—party subservients—tools—these are the materials out of 
which we must make presidents; while men whom nature ordained 
to this high destination, defeat themselves in defeating each other; 
and, in a great measure, waste in these efforts for mutual defeat, 
those energies which God gave them for the noblest services of their 
country. My dear sir, you may deem my speech too free, but it 
gushes out from a heart full of aching. 

Will you place confidence enough in me. to tell me frankly what 
you think of General Taylor as a candidate for the presicency? Is 
he in reality of any fixed political complexion? or is he a political 
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chameleon? Have the South confidence in him as a Whig? or only 
as a Southern man with Southern interests and sympathies? Do 
you not tremble at the popular madness which selects a briefly and 
narrowly successful military chieftain for the supreme Magistrate of 
this great Nation, and chains to the wheels of his triumphal car, the 
most learned civilians and ablest Statesmen in the land? I ask not 
these questions for sinister purposes, nor in idle curiosity, nor as a 
party politician; but as a political philosopher, who, in retirement of 
his own study, wishes to mature his mind into the wisdom of a 
political sage. 


From J. Gadsden 


CHARLESTON S C 19 Aug 47 

My Dear Sir At the particular request of several friends, I 
inclose you 4 letters from General Taylor for your perusal. 

The explanation which he gives of what may be called the Sanders’ 
Committal, will show how it was brought about by a confidence in 
Neighbours and friends: who might have considered that the right 
to withdraw General Taylor’s name from the Canvass was not irrec- 
oncilable with his position, that if the Wigs did take him they must 
take him without pledges of any kind. Such seems to have been 
Taylor’s construction of the authority he gave Sanders and as Sand- 
ers acted under authority surely Taylor was bound in honor to admit 
it and to abide the consequences. It does seem to me too much 
has been made of a matter which does not affect Taylor’s relations 
otherwise to the Wigs or the People. That he would not accept of 
a nomination upon any Platform, and that the Wigs so understand 
it, we have the authority of Clayton and others. But it is not my 
purpose to explain away the mistake, of too much confidence in 
friends, but simply to show you letters which reiterate his Independent 
Position and leave you to your own judgment as to the course to be 
persued, at such a Crisis. You will find yourself in error as to Neu- 
trality. The State are not prepared for it, and will not receive it. 
Your assuming it, with Butler and others will only distract us the 
more and leave the Combattants in the field, without the Leaders 
who formerly controlled harmony. Your taking your stand will pro- 
duce a volley, If you decide for Cass, you will carry the State but 
only with a majority. But if you yield to Taylor as the safest man 
the Cass men will come in, and the State will present that wnanimity 
which you deem so important. The objections to Cass with a large 
party, (and your humble servant among the number) is too deep set 
to be reconciled to him. 
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We cannot, we will not go. On the contrary those who affect to 
go for Cass are influenced altogether by party ties—ties which have 
been violated by the North, and which we have ourselves repudicated. 
May I beg you to reflect deeply before you distract and divide us. 
Neutrality on your part will distract. A declaration for Cass as 
the least of evils will divide us. A yielding to Taylor as the safest 
man, as one of us, as with us, identified in interests and sympathies 
will unite the State, as formerly, in one Solid Falanx. 

Read the letters to Butler and Burt and return them to me to night. 
I will be at the Theatre. 

P. S. I consider neutrality out of the Question, by neutrality I 
mean throwing away our vote. It may be too late to take up one 
on whom we could all unite. If the Contest therefore is narrowed to 
Taylor and Cass, reflect on the policy of taking up him who is not 
of the South and rallying on a friend and neighbour. 


From Richard Rush 


Paris, [FRANCE,] 
63 Rue de Lille, August 25, 1848 

My pear Sir, I should owe you my thanks for only you letter 
introducing the Izards and Hugers, (and it is not for the first time 
that you have made me acquainted with agreeable Carolinians since 
I have been here,) but having received at about the same time a 
copy of your speech on the Oregon bill in the Senate on the 27th of 
June, I must, most especially, thank you for that also. I have read 
it with the greatest interest, finding it replete with instruction. For 
myself, having long seen much to excuse in our system of slavery, 
and regarding it less and less as an unmixed evil, the more I see of 
Europe, your discussion has awakened anxious thoughts in me. I 
did not think the danger from the question as great as I begin to fear 
it may be from all you say. May Heaven avert from us the calam- 
ity of the breaking-up of our Union from this cause. I cannot yet 
believe it. Those who would think it a less calamity than the exist- 
ence of slavery in our new states if the people themselves choose to 
have that system, are in my opinion under terrible delusions. 

The state of things here, is enough to baffle all reflection. In 
what the French Republic is to end, the wisest Frenchmen do not 
know. For France, the future is nothing but uncertainty. For 
Europe, there are perhaps more persons just now who think that 
things will end unfavorably to democratic forms, rather than in set- 
ting them up; though monarchies may be made more free and liberal 


# Richard Rush, of Pennsylvania, was Attorney General, 1814-1817; minister to Great Britain, 1817-1825; 
Secretary of the Treasury under Adams, 1825-1829; minister to France, 1847-1849. 
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by all that has been happening in France and elsewhere, within the 


memorable year. 
* * * * * * * 


From H. V. Johnson® 


MILLEDGEVILLE [Ga.,] Aug. 25th. 1848. 

My Dear Sir, The mail which carries this will also carry to you a 
letter of invitation to a public dinner which my fellow citizens have 
been kind enough to tender to me as a compliment to my course in 
the Senate of United States. Fearing that the distance is so great 
that you will not be able to attend, I take the liberty of suggesting 
to you, that, in the event of your not honoring us with your personal 
presence, it is exceedingly desirable by the Committee to obtain 
from you a strong letter on the The Compromise Bill reported by the 
Committee of eight. The Course of Mr. Stephens,* the represen- 
tative of this District, has produced, not only here but throughout 
the State, considerable excitement. I enclose to you also a copy of 
his speech, by which you will see the grounds on which he has placed 
his defence and on which his party sustain his course. He has been 
unanimouly nominated for re-election by a District Convention. He 
has also published a letter in the Southern Recorder, in reply to 
strictures which have therein appeared on his course, in which he 
indirectly assails all those who voted for the Bill. All this presents 
this bill distinctly as the issue upon which the contest in this District 
is to be waged. It is believed that a strong letter from you in vindi- 
cation of the Bill and in reply to the ground assumed by its opponents 
will be of much service to us in Georgia; that it will go far to unite 
our people upon the principles upon [which] the rights of the South 
ought to be maintained. 

Your position on the Presidential Question is well understood. It 
is therefore not the object of the Committee of invitation, to draw 
any thing from [you] upon this subject. All they desire is a letter on 
the Compromise bill, without any direct allusion to Mr. Stephens or 
others except so far as may be suggested by your own sense of pro- 
priety. 

It affords me pleasure to say, that thus far, I meet with warm 
greetings from my friends for the part I have taken upon the absorbing 
question of Slavery. 


41 Herschel Vespasian Johnson, a Democrat of Georgia, was Senator, 1848-49; governor, 1853-1857; candi- 
date for Vice President on the Douglas Democratic ticket in 1860, 


42 Alexander Hamilton Stephens, of Georgia, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 1843-1859. 
Stephens moved in the House to lay the Senate compromise bill on the table. He was now a Whig candi- 


date for reelection. See Correspondence of Toombs, Stephens, and Cobb, edited by U. B. Phillips, p. 117. 
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From Wilson Lumpkin 


ATHENS [Ga.,] Augt. 25th, 1848. 

My pear Sir Under the impression that you are now quietly at 
home, and left to calm reflection, on the extraordinary state of the 
world, and especially on the portentous state of affairs in our own 
country, I again resume my pen, with a view to a renewal of our cor- 
respondence. Your public position has afforded me from time to 
time, your views on the most vital subject, connected with our na- 
tional existence. My own opinions most fully coincide with yours, 
on every important point connected with the subject of negroe slavery. 
I did not anticipate the events, which are so rapidly hastening a final 
issue upon the slave question. ‘The sectional party now consolidat- 
ing its ranks, under the lead of Van Buren and his associates, demon- 
strates beyond all doubt, that the argument on our constitutional 
rights upon the slave question, 7s exhausted. We have to stand by 
our arms, or yield everything, and become more degraded than our 
slaves. It is true, those designing and base men, who are governing 
the great masses of fanatics, could yet save the country. But this 
they do not desire. They are under the influence of feelings of hate 
and revenge, they are resolved upon, reign or ruin. 

If there be any salvation for our Union, it is in the South. If we 
of the slave states were a united people, we could ‘‘conquer a peace.”’ 
“Indemnity for the past, and security for the future.’”’ But alas! 
a house divided against itself cannot stand. The corrupt press and 
office seekers of the South, are daily becoming more and more reckless, 
and bold in their prosecution of their selfish plans and objects. They 
are ready to sacrifice the last hope of the perpetuation of our good 
system of Government, upon the alter of combinations of office seek- 
ers, who do not deserve the name of belonging to political parties, 
based upon principles of any sort. Coming events may possibly unite 
the South, but I fear not. When I consider the position of such men 
as Benton, Clay, Bell and thousands of their inferior followers, how 
can I hope, to see our people united. We have thousands and tens 
of thousands, throughout the Southern States, whose sympathies are 
all against us. Look at our little pigmy Stevens from Georgia, and 
his Southern associates on the Compromise Bill. Like Van Buren, 
they can only hope for the distinction of infamy, but they prefer that 
to obscurity. 

If I vote at all at the coming election, I shall of course vote for Cass 
and Butler, but I see just as clearly as you do, how little we have to 
expect or hope for, from any political combination, under all the exist- 
ing influences and circumstances. If you see any way by which we 
might hope to unite the South, do suggest it, for I repeat, this is the 
only hope to save the Union. Shall we stand still, till we see the re- 
sult of the fall elections? Or what shall we do? 
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From Charles N. Webb * 


Haurrax, N. C. September 1, 1848. 

My Dear Sir: I have read extracts from a speech recently made 
by you to your fellow citizens of South Carolina, from which I am 
unable to learn who you would like to see President of the United 
States. You seem to object to all of the Candidates in the field, and 
one would infer from your speech that you had made up your mind to 
take no part in the Election. 

In the face of this however, it is asserted here, by Democrats (by 
what authority I know not) that you will support Cass and Butler, 
and that they will get the vote of your State. 

Can it be possible that an individual so much wedded to the South, 
and her institutions as you have ever been, will support a man who 
in every respect is opposed to her interest—a man who is North in 
location and North in feeling, a Wilmot Proviso man beyond doubt? 
I am unwilling to believe it. 

James K. Polk has given the Country a stab to its very centre, by 
his signature to the Oregon Bill, with the Wilmot Proviso attached 
to it. The Northern people hail it as a great triumph; and will hold 
it up as a precedent for future levislation. 

It is said that James K. Polk signed the bill to advance the interest 
of Cass at the North. What are we coming to? A Southern Presi- 
dent taking sides with the North, and Mr. Van Buren, who was elected 
President on account of his being a “Northern man with Southern 
feelings,” running as the Northern Candidate for the Presidency, is 
enough to alarm us. It is enough [to] make us have misgivings about 
almost any and every man’s firmness. 

Now that the North has organized a Northern party, with Mr. 
Van Buren at their head, sanctioned by Cass and Polk so far as prin- 
ciple is conerned, what seems to be the duty of Southern men? Is it 
not their duty to go for that man who is Southern in location and 
Southern in feeling if one is to be found who is trust-worthy? 

In whom sir do you think the South can rely mostly for the pro- 
tection and safety of her institutions, General Taylor or Lewis Cass— 
one a Southern man and the other a Northern man? What is your 
plan for meeting the crisis which is fast approaching between the 
North and the South which will shake the Union to its very centre? 

I address you this letter through the best of motives with the hope 
that you will give me your views for publication. 


4 Charles N. Webb was editor of the Roanoke Republican. 
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From A. Burwell 


VicxsBurG [Miss.,] Sept 12, 1848. 

Sir: The present seems to me, to be an important crisis, so far as 
the Southern States, and especially the institution of slavery are 
concerned. The public mind is disturbed, agitated, I may say, 
alarmed, at the advances which opinion is hourly making, in opposi- 
tion and open hostility to our institutions. Discussion and declama- 
tion are openly encouraged, upon a subject, which in better and purer 
days, was not considered proper for public debate. 

I am incapable of the vanity of an effort to instruct you, by 
referring to events and indications, which proves that the South 
never was in such eminent peril before. 

Constant agitation on this question (I mean the slavery question 
without reference to the Territories) must it seems to me, produce 
evil effects in the South, incalcuble in their extent. 

How long will agitation and discussion continue, and in what will 
they result? If we have seen but the beginning of the end, it becomes 
southern men to look to their own interests, aye to their own safety. 

Discussion of this delicate subject must be ended; from it, the 
South has everything to lose, nothing to gain. The slaves hear and 
comprehend much more of the speeches and letters, which are 
delivered and written, than is generally supposed; and I know that 
it is very generally understood among the slaves, that a great move- 
ment is now being made on their behalf; the objects to be accom- 
plished not precisely defined, but by which their condition is to be 
affected. 

The important inquiry, “how can discussion and agitation be 
prevented?” must be answered, some day or other. The propriety 
and expediency of taking up this subject now, and acting upon it 
boldly, yet calmly and deliberately, must in some form be brought to 
the consideration and decision of Southern men. We may desire, 
and who does not, to postpone it indefinitely, if that can be safely 
done, but we are not worthy of the name of freemen, if we fear to 
vindicate our rights, and protect our safety, because this vindication and 
protection present an aspect of danger. But we can not postpone 
this question if we would. It is pressed upon us; it meets us at every 
stage of our affairs; 1t is thrust into every public debate and private 
conversation, and is now the rallying point of more than half the 
Union. Will we of the South be better prepared a year hence to 
defend ourselves than we are now; will we have then more of the 
elements of safety, than we have now? Will the North be more 
friendly, less disposed to interfere with, to encroach upon us, than 
now, or have less ability to do it? I can answer none of these ques- 
tions in such manner as to induce a wish to delay action on the part of 
Southern men. 
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You, Sir, on another question, many years ago, assumed a bold 
position, and against the most powerful odds maintained it; techni- 
cally it may be said that you failed, but the results of your exertions 
then claim for you the lasting gratitude of all who truly love their 
country, and especially of the South. 

The fear of a dissolution of the Union inspired men with its love, 
on terms endurable by and safe for the South. No other motive seems 
to be sufficiently powerful. Northern men calculate the value of the 
Union, and to them, the balance will be found in its favor. It is 
time for us of the South, to make some calculations, and with coolness, 
deliberation and courage. 

Is the mere Union (for it is fast becoming a mere Union, without 
community of feeling or mutual interest and advantage) worth to us 
of the South so much, that, for the apprehension of danger by its 
dissolution, we ought to incur the ‘‘certain hazard” of ruin, by per- 
mitting our most delicate relations to be the subject of unending 
debate and agitation and I may add of calumny and abuse? 

The southern states can form an independent confederation, which 
can sustain itself against the world. An independent government 
and perhaps nothing but that, can and will put an end to dangerous 
and insurrectionary agitation. The North needs the South; derives 
greater benefits from the Union than the South; and as a last resort, 
(but the only one left to us), let us assume a bold, I will not say 
threatening attitude; one which at every hasard we will maintain; 
let us firmly propose a compromise and settlement, final and full of 
this vexed and dangerous question and present as an alternative, 
secession, and the establishment of an independent republic, peaceably 
if we can, forcibly if we must. Northern men may again make cal- 
culations, and we may have peace and security for ourselves and our 
posterity. 

It is not a pleasant or enviable condition even for the bravest, to 
live over a magasine of gunpowder, with the knowledge, that an 
enemy is daily attempting to explode it; or that a friend is wantonly, 
thoughtlessly, using fire about it. For one, I much prefer, to meet 
danger in the open field; to seek it out; it then loses its terrors; it is 
disarmed. 

If a disease attacks the limb, how idle to defer amputation until 
it spreads through the system, or encroaches so near to the vitals as 
to defy the surgeon’s skill. The sooner the knife is resorted to the 
smaller the part of the body it will be necessary to cut off; if the 
operation is deferred, it may be performed at great loss, perhaps of 
the life itself. The application of these similes is too plain to escape 
notice. 

The eyes of quiet citizens, men who have no political aspirations, 
begin to turn towards you as a beacon light for guidance and safety 
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and desire this subject to be brought, plainly and practically to your 
notice. Measures will be taken for Southern security: not so much 
as regards the area and territory of slavery (for these I regard as 
minor considerations) but against agitation and the fearful results 
which may flow from it. Who so capable as yourself of giving 
direction and effect to these measures, and combining with them that 
prudence and firmness, without which evil only can result from their 
attempt? ‘The crisis in our affairs calls upom your patriotism, your 
firmness, your knowledge, and consumate skill in affairs of state to 
meet it. 

Is the emergency so pressing as to require a convention of Southern 
States in imitation or opposition to the free soil assembly? What is 
the proper course to pursue? to act decisively or to remain quiescent? 
to assert our safety boldly and meet the danger fearlessly, or to wait 
until we are more defenceless, and the enemy are upon us? 

For myself, and I believe I but echo the real not the party opinion, 
of most of our citisens. I am not disposed to act rashly, or to defer 
action, when deemed necessary, though it may be attended with 
danger. I am willing to submit to your judgment, and hope you 
will not overlook these suggestions, because of their humble source. 


From A. J. Donelson 


FrRANKForRT [GERMANY], Sept. 27, 1848. 

My pear Sir: I was greatly obliged to you for the copy of your 
able speech on the territorial bill, which reached me in Switzerland. 
It was ineffectual I see in the vote of the House, but I trust its moral 
influence on the country will be useful. 

I concur with you in saying that Mr. Jefferson, in the famous ordi- 
nance for the Government of the Territory North of the Ohio, 
yielded to a feeling of Philanthropy, what all his political doctrines 
would now compel him to withhold. If now alive he would see that 
the free soil party instead of proposing to relieve the burdens of 
slavery, aimed to punish the white man in the South for having done 
what was his duty under the circumstances of his situation. 

It will not do for the North to say they have abolished slavery. 
They have only banished the black man from their Territory, who 
has found an asylum in that of the South. To give themselves credit 
for such an act is to reverse the law given for our imitation in the case 
of the good Samaritan. How many are the blacks who are to enjoy 
the benefit of the free soil claimed by the Buffalo Convention? 
Does not everybody know that the North western Territory contains 
comparatively no blacks, and never will? Is not therefore the 
practical effect of all such legislation an idle boast, not benefitting 
the black race but punishing the white man who has had the humanity 
to protect it. 
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It is not by such pretensions that the impartial eye of our posterity 
will be swayed when they trace the events of our history. The best 
historian will see that the South have done their duty. 

My residence in Europe has satisfied me that this institution of 
ours, called slavery, has had an agency in shaping our institutions 
which few of us in the South even sufficiently appreciate. 

The presence of the black race in the United States enabled the 
white man to treat as his equal all his own race. A basis was thus 
formed for liberty as broad as the population; and hence popular 
sovereignty was a reality, not a fiction. The absence of such a basis 
in Europe is the secret of the failure of all its attempts to found popu- 
lar institutions. 

But I have not the space here to argue such a question, and if 
I had I would not hope to say anything new to one so familiar with 
the subject as you are. To give you in a few words however, my 
idea of the service which the slave institution has rendered us, allow 
me to say, that it is my firm conviction if all the inhabitants on the 
American continent were suddenly swept away, and if its vast 
solitudes were thus offered to the inhabitants of Europe for their 
occupation, settlement, and Government, the institutions they would 
establish would be no better than those they are now attempting to 
reform. This is only saying that in my judgement, if slavery be an 
evil as recognized by us in the South, it is one which has been sent 
by Providence, and our Northern friends ought long ago to have 
learned that their remedies for it, even if successful, would only doom 
them as well as ourselves to dangers far more threatening to our 
common liberty and prosperity. 

You are aware that I am here as a Minister. You may desire to 
know then what I think of the destiny of this Government. The 
Arch Duke is a man of sense. He means what is right, and deserves 
credit for throwing himself into the torrent of convulsions which are 
pouring over his country. Crisis after crisis overtakes him until 
he is at last forced to protect the National Assembly with a guard of 
12,000 regular troops, to declare the city of Frankfort in a state of 
siege, and to enforce his orders at the point of the bayonet. Yet 
you must not conclude that his Government is hopeless, or that he aims 
to acquire power at the expense of liberty. These extreme measures 
were necessary to save the lives of the assembly, and the city of 
Frankfort from pillage and murder. 

The question which brings up this crisis is one that we should 
have regarded in the United States as anterior to the existence of 
a Federal Government. I mean that of the powers conferred by 
the separate States. In the Armistice made by Prussia with Den- 
mark a part of the Assembly alleged that Prussia had not followed 
the mandate of the Assembly and thus denied the Treaty power to 
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the central Government. This rouses the jealousy of Austria and 
puts in motion the rivalries of all the Kings that are parties to the 
confederation. Hence the close vote in the Assembly, the people 
out of doors sympathising with the Left, and pushing their dis- 
content with a revolt because they dread the military ascendency of 
Prussia. 

Fortunately at the same moment the local contests at Berlin and 
Vienna render the separate action of either of those courts dangerous 
if not impossible. Should the power therefore which the Arch Duke 
is obliged to exercise not wound too deeply the national feeling he 
will still hold the advantage in the game, and thus afford a hope 
that a constitution may be formed under which the political educa- 
tion of both the Kings and the people of Germany may be improved. 
By such a slender thread suspends the chance that this Govt may bring 
better days to the German people. And yet it was on this slight hope 
that I advised the President to recognise the central power. Faint as 
it is it is better than that afforded by the independent action of the 
State Government, where if the Kings regain their firm power the 
people will suffer more than ever. France under the flag of the 
Republic does even worse than Germany. There the press has been 
muzzled whilst what is called a free constitution is manufactured. 
And France even looks with jealousy at the German project of Union 
and menaces Austria out of excessive love of freedom. I need not 
say to you that I turn sick from such scenes, and am almost ready 
to give up the hope of seeing the world governed by popular insti- 
tutions. No one here looks into the future without trembling and 
none look back without seeing that old institutions are undermined, 
and must be succeeded by others having a different basis. What 
shall be the basis? 

But if I turn from Europe to look at home, I am almost as much 
afflicted when I see the changes which have been wrought in the last 
two years in the party relations of our public men. The war with 
Mexico has increased our military glory, but it increases the immigra- 
tion from Europe, which is itself a danger—it multiplies our points 
of contact with Foreigners—it forces us abruptly on many [?] untried 
questions at home, among which this of slavery is not the least. 

I take consolation only from the hope that our statesmen adopting 
the spirit of your territorial speech, will study more closely the 
Constitution, and respect more cordially the spirit of compromise 
on which all our success rests. 

P. S. Your young friend Giddings is here with my son. They 
have run away from the cholera, which I hope will be so far terminated 
next week that we may go back with safety, for I still consider 
Berlin my headquarters. 


— 
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From James H. Taylor 


CuaruestTOn [S. C.,] October 3d 1848 

ResPecTeD Sir I have the honor to hand you a receipt of one 
Box containing two pieces of Cotton Cloth, manufactured at the 
Charleston Cotton Manufacturing Company’s mill, in this City. 
These Clothes are made from the first Bale of New Cotton received 
in this place this season and are pretty fair samples of the Goods we 
make being perhaps a little improved by extra dressing and brushing. 
Our Factory now employs about 100 operatives (all white) and their 
pay is from $2 to $6 per week payable in cash monthly. 17 of these 
operatives are from the north and are well acquainted with the 
business. The rest are new hands collected from this City, and 
suburbs. As a general thing our Southern Girls do as well as the 
same class at older manufacturing establishments and will without 
doubt make as good operatives in time. The value of the raw material 
in our goods is about 2 cts per yard the remainder of its price is 
divided between Labor and Profit, Labor being 2 cts per yard more, 
and gross profit aside from commissions and Interest about 144 to 
214% [¢?] per yard, according to width. Our small mill will pay per 
anm. about $50,000 for Cotton and Labor, and in dividends to stock- 
holders about $16 to $18,000. We regard our experiment, as setling 
the question in relation to Manufacturing Cotton into Cloth to 
advantage by Steam, in our Southern Cities, and I have the strongest 
hope that in a few years the manufacture of our great staple will add 
to the Southern States incalculable wealth and propserity. I send 
you Sir these two pieces merely as a specimen of goods which cannot be 
surpased in the same grade by any manufactory in the United States. 


From Osee Welch 


State Ittrnors GALENA Oct. 7, 1848 

Dr Sir Allow me to trespass upon your attention a few moments. 
My object is to get your opinion on a new proposition started in our 
community, which is deemed of sacred importance to our whole 
country, and your views will be held in high respect by every democrat 
in this part of the north, at least by all those who have considered 
your pollitical course, and views on all subjects vital to our national 
weal, and the powers of the Federal government. As new issues 
are starting throughout the north, your friends feel themselves 
entitled to your views on so grand a subject as I beg here to present. 

It is believed by the most considerate Democrats that the principle 
danger to which our institutions are now exposed, is the assumption 
of powers by the federal government never confered by the Organic 
law, or the more subtle enlargement of the powers confered beyond 
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all constitutional limit, and that there is a dangerous tendency to 
this kind of usurpation in the Congress of the United States at this 
time, and to such an extent that every true patriot should take the 
alarm, hence the legitimate province and powers of the federal 
government cannot be too soon agitated and defined. That strange 
proviso of Mr. Wilmot, adverse to all the guaranties of the Consti- 
tution, has aroused the attention of many, to an investigation of the 
real powers of the government. We desire to get your opinion with 
reference to the powers of the federal government (Congress) to 
exercise any jurisdiction whatever over her territories, other than merely 
to survey sell and dispose of the land, and to protect the settlers by 
sending their Soldiers to the frontier to protect the citizens from 
invading enemies, and I beg to submit the following resolutions that 
you may see more clearly the proposition. 

1st Resolved that their is no power conferred upon the federal Congress giving 
them jurisdiction over the territories, not even to appoint Governors or Judges 
for any territories belonging to the United States. 

2 Resolved that Congress has no right to pass any Jaw giving her jurisdiction 
or power to appoint Judges or Governors in her territories, unless that power be 
confered by the constitituion. 

3 Resolved that the exercise of the right of Jurisdiction over the Territories, 
and the appointment of Governors and judges is a usurpation of power on the 
part of the Congress of the United States. 

4th Resolved that the public domain and all the territories can only be held 
by the Federal government in trust for every citizen of the United States. 

5 Resolved that it is the privilledge of any and every citizen of the United 
States to settle upon the public domain in the territories, ellect their Governors 
Judges and other officers and make such rules and regulations as their domestic 
convenience require, and the Federal Government according to the guaranties of 
the Constitution is pledged to sustain and protect them in the enforcement of 
these privilledges. 

6 Resolved that the inherent right of the government to acquire territory can 
give her no right to the soil, other than a mere possessory-trust-title for the 
benefit of every citizen of the United States, who may choose to occupy said lands 
or territories. 


Mr. Calhoun will confer a great favor upon some of his warm 
pollitical friends, if he will spare time to consider these propositions 
and favor us with an answer—he will do a favor to the common 
cause in which we all are interested. 


From C. W. Jacobs 


Bertin Worcester Co. E. S. Mp., 
Oct 12th 1848 
Dear Sir, It has become a prominent question, with candid men’ of 
both parties to know, whether in the event of the election of either of 
them, Gen. Taylor or Gen. Cass, to the office of President, they would 
sign a bill, giving to California and New Mexico Constitutions tram- 
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eled by the Wilmot Proviso or any other Proviso embodying those 
principles. 

A knowledge of this question satisfactoraly obtained, ought and 
doubtless would determine the Electoral vote of this State, and as 
one most likely to know, and in whom we can place entire confidence 
I, in behalf of others and myself address you this letter. 

The North can out-vote us, at least in the House, and Gen. Taylor 
has declared in one of his letters to J. S. Alison dated April 22nd 1848— 
“‘that the Veto should not be exercised except in cases of clear violation 
of the Constitution or manifest haste and want of consideration by Con- 
gress.”” Again in same letter ‘‘The personal opinions of the individual 
who may happen to occupy the Executive Chair ought not to control 
the action of Congress upon questions of domestic policy, nor ought 
his objections to be interposed,” etc. ete. 

The North, from that letter and a knowledge of their power, are 
induced, so far as they do, to support Taylor; while the South from 
his connection with The Institution of Slavery, his location, and con- 
sequent presumptive predilection towards the Institution, might safely 
trust him, but for that letter and the Comments on it by such men 
as Webster in his late Marshfield Speech, and Winthrop * in his 
later Speech at the Mass Convention. 

These reflections too combined with Gen. Taylor’s expressed pref- 
erence for Mr. Clay and Mr. Clay’s Lexington Speech, and the favor 
that speech met with at the North, all go to excite suspicion and 
distrust as to what course Gen. Taylor would take on this question 
were he elected. Nor are we any more certain of what Gen. Cass 
‘would do on this subject, in the event of being elected, as both North 
and South claim in him an advocate of their peculiar interests. 

If not asking too much we would regard it as a special and lasting 
obligation conferred on us to know your views on this matter. 

As to party, whether Whig or Democrat, neither can have our 
votes as such merely, but only as they conform to our interests and 
the principles of the Constitution and safety of the Union. 

Should you feel disposed to give us the benefit of your views, it 
shall meet with that confidence and delicacy at our hands which is 
so justly due to yourself and the subject. 


From David Johnson 


Lime Stone Sprines [S. C.,] 18th Octr. 1848 
My pear Sir, I have the pleasure of acknowledging the receipt of 
your favour on the subject of the election of Electors of President and 
Vice President and the Pendleton Messenger containing your letter 


“ Robert Winthrop, a lawyer of Boston, Mass., was a Whig Member of the House of Representatives, 
1840-1850; Senator, 1850-51; defeated as Whig candidate for governor, 1851. 
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to a part of the Pendleton delegation on the same subject.* Enter- 
taining the same views with yourself I brought the subject before the 
Legislature at the last session supposing they would act upon it then 
and regret that I had not had access to the Messenger as it would have 
supplied many valuable suggestions that did not present themselves 
tomy mind. If argument can avail anything your letter has covered 
the whole ground and J fear that my personal influence will avail but 
little in such a question, but I would willingly use it for what it is 
worth to prevent what I should regard as a great evil to the state. 
The natural tendency of Republican forms of Governments is towards 
Radicalism and I sould regret very mcuh to see our Parish Representa- 
tion deranged as I have always regarded it (although sufficiently 
Republican), as our principal conservative power. It was I observe 
made some thing like a test question in Charleston at the late elections 
and from what I can collect from the newspapers there seems to be a 
disposition there to conciliate the Parishes by adopting the District 
System in the appointment of electors and it may be that this will take 
and that I apprehend is the real danger. 

Knowing as I do your devotion to the interests of the South and 
that with the best means of information and untiring zeal you have 
thoroughly investigated the subject of Abolition in all its bearings 
I am deeply impressed with your remarks on that subject. Indeed 
a casual observer can not fail to observe that it has taken such deep 
root at the North and North West that there is no reasoning with it. 
A few of the more considerate are willing to abide by the compromises 
of the Constitution and the merchants as a class are opposed to it 
from interest, but the great mass cherish it from feeling and I am 
charitable enough to suppose that they think on principle. However 
this may be they will at no distant day make their influence felt 
through every department of the Government and I agree with you 
that we have nothing to hope or expect from them. Nor have we 
more to look for from Presidential power—if indeed we should remain 
anything but a blank in the appointments. The veto was certainly 
intended as conservatism, but it is a dreadful despotism to be obliged 
to depend on the will of one man as a security for our most important 
rights, more especially when interest and ambition conspire to 
seduce him to forbear the exercise of the power and I turn with 
disgust from being obliged to select between the two prominent 
Candidates for the Presidency, having no confidence in one and 
nothing past or present to aid me in judging what is to be expected 
from the other. 

I have been willing to flatter myself that the present exitement 
grew in a great degree out of the Presidential Election and that it 


48 The Pendleton Messenger, Nov. 13, 1846. See Sectionalism, Representation, and the Electoral Ques- 
tion in Ante-Bellum South Carolina, by C. S. Boucher, in Washington University Studies, October, 1916. 
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would pass of[f] with it. That perhaps is hardly desirable for we 
should be obliged to meet the question at no distant day and the 
sooner I think the better. We can not calculate on any accession of 
strength under the present operations of the Government, whilst there 
is great danger that the border slave holding states will yield to the 
pressure of circumstances. How long will Maryland, Western 
Virginia, Kentucky, Eastern Tennessee and even the Western part 
of No. Carolina feel it their interest to retain slaves. They are 
already unproductive as laborers and their sympathy would not 
weigh a feather against their interests and their prejudices on another 
scale. Throwing them out of the question, if unhapily my appre- 
hension should be realized, there will be yet strength enough in the 
remaining states to make their rights respected if they can be brought 
to act in concert. A Southern Convention is the only means of 
accomplishing this and the very first movement of the Government 
of the United States improperly interfering with our rights ought to 
be seized on to call it into action. It will at least have my hearty 
concurrence. 
* * * * * * * 


From Laurel Summers 


Parxuurst, Scott Co. Iowa, Oct. 21st 1848 

Dear Sir Although a citizen of a remote corner of the Union 
and an entire stranger to you, I nevertheless have taken great pains 
to study and understand your views upon the various constitutional 
questions that are now, and have been for some time agitating the 
public mind, some of which are shaking our glorious Union to its 
very centre. 

I am what we here call a democrat, and of course believe in a strict 
construction of the Constitution, and nowhere can I find in that time 
honored instrument any power delegated to the General Government 
to Charter a Bank, to Legislate upon the subject of Internal Improve- 
ments, either general or special; to pass what is called a protective 
tariff act, or Legislate upon the institution of Slavery. This latter 
question, as you are aware, is now exciting the public mind more 
than all others, and unquestionably the most dangerous to the safety 
of the Union of these States. To my mind, a question more foreign 
to legitimate Legislation by the General government, has never been 
sought out by the fruitful brains of political demagogues. 

I have viewed your course with greater care from the fact, that you 
seem to form your opinions independant of that blind devotion to men 
that actuates and seems to be the ruling passion of too many of our 
public men. Upon many questions of public policy advocated by 
you I have been compelled to differ with you; but generally upon great 
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constitutional questions your views to my mind are sound. Well, 
my object in writing to you at this time is to make the inquiry, 
What power has the general government to compromise the subject 
of Slavery? I hold that it is not a question upon which Congress can 
constitutionally Legislate. I believe that you hold to the same doc- 
trine. My opinion, then is that Congress should not only frown 
down the Wilmot Proviso, but the Missouri Compromise line also, 
for if they have power to pass the one they have power to pass the 
other also. 

Should you find time and feel so disposed I should be pleased to 
hear from you in answer to the above inquiry at your earliest con- 
venience. You may rest assured that the democrats of Iowa are 
sound to the core on this subject. The Whigs are for Gen. Taylor 
and the Wilmot Proviso. What inconsistency! 


From Charles G. DeLavan 


Bautimore, [Mp.,] 24th October, 1848. 

Sir, Like yourself I am a South Carolinian;—born, bred and edu- 
cated within the limits of the State, it will be readily admitted that 
all my sympathies, my deepest attachment is to my native State; 
born within 20 miles of the city of Charleston my Widowed Mother 
removed near to Statesburg and I was reared under the immediate 
supervision and control of the late Gen. Sumter—this will be taken 
at all times at least in So. Carolina, as a voucher of my politics. My 
father in his youth had sustained his part during the Revolutionary 
War, and the deep scars of a British sabre on his head and shoulder 
testified to his fidelity and services;—But no more of that. Whilst 
a young man I emigrated to Tennesee with many other So. Caro- 
linians, and have since been part of my time in Missouri and Arkansas, 
and occasionally in the Middle States where I happen to be at present, 
and from whence I address you. My present object is to assure you, 
that the opposition you have made and are making to the Election 
of Gen. Taylor to the presidency is unfortunate, and is founded on a 
misconception of his character. Had you known him as I know him 
all your Heart would have been with him, and all your energies exerted 
in his support; I know him well, and I know his antagonist Genl 
Cass much better than you do; and readily admitting the claims of 
Gen. Cass to being a man of education, intelligence, and in politics 
a Sound unwavering Democrat at least within the last 20 years, there 
are fundamental objectidns to him which in my estimation disqualify 
him for the Executive oflice;—He is deficient in moral courage, he has 
neither firmness, nor decision of character so indispensable to the in- 
cumbent of that office, when the nation should have arrived at some 
great crisis, and to illustrate this I could relate you an anecdote of 
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what occurred whilst he was Secy. of War under Gen. Jackson, and 
may do so hereafter. Not so with Gen. Taylor, besides his being a 
man of clear head, a fund of practical common sense, which is wisdom, 
and much better than scholastic discipline without wisdom—he is 
calm, decided, energetic and firm—not so ready perhaps as Gen. 
Jackson to ‘‘take the Responsibility’’ but equally decided and free 
to do so, on all proper occasions, and as firm in maintaining his posi- 
tion when it is taken, and then his habits, his education his sympathies, 
his interests are all with the South, and he will guard with untiring 
zeal and unwinking vigilance all the interests of the South. What 
though Gen. Taylor has said ‘“‘J am a Whig” I know him in politics 
to be as truly democratic as I am—aye or as truly so as Mr. Calhoun 
himself. In days gone by when Mr. Clay led the Democratic party 
of‘the West, of which Gen. Taylor was a member, and Col. Taylor his 
father a leading a distinguished member, the latter mainly contributing 
as I have always understood to the passage of the Lexington resolu- 
tions, the basis of Nullification, an attachment was formed and a 
confidence bestowed on Mr. Clay which has continued to the present 
day, and without undertaking to investigate the soundness of every 
principle and the tendency of every measure of policy of which Mr. 
Clay in latter days has been the advocate, Gen. Taylor recollecting 
merely what their views were, when cooperating in years long past, 
he placed on a remote frontier and occupied with matters very different 
from politics, and remembering Mr. Clay as he was, says “‘ had I voted 
it would have been given to Mr. Clay”’ and understanding that in the 
classification of parties in the present day that Mr. Clay is the Magnus 
Apollo of that party he says “‘ I am a Whig ” meaning no more thereby 
than as he would vote for his old friend and compatriot Mr. Clay— 
He must quo ad hoc be a Whig. I feel entirely confident from all I 
hear and see that Gen. Taylor will be our next Presidt. and that under 
his administration the South and Southern interests will receive ample 
and just protection, and from him the new party just starting into 
open view (the free Soil party) will receive a check, a rebuke that may 
perhaps drive it back into the dark recesses where it has been hatching 
for the last 10 years. I had an opportunity of seeing and hearing some 
of the trickery of that celebrated Buffalo Convention, which brought 
forward that unprincipled intriguer Mr. Martin Van Buren, and by 
which he will only be exposed and crushed, for one so cautious and 
wiley it is surprising that he suffered himself to be caught so readily, 
his overweening ambition had made him impatient, and he lent him- 
self to the movement certainly with but sligat hopes of success in the 
present struggle, but intending to lay the platform in advance for 
1852, without adverting to the fact, that all the principles of the free 
Soil party, being the very principles upon which the Northern Whigs 
based their opposition to the South in years long gone by, and at a 
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time when this very Mr. Van Buren was stigmatised as ‘‘the Northern 
Man with Southern principles.”’ You see in the published addresses 
of Messrs. Webster, Choate,*® Hudson,“ Ashman,® etc. etc. with 
what bitterness Mr. Van Buren is attacked, denounced, and exposed— 
and in all of which they declare that the free Soil party have under a 
new name usurped the ground long since occupied by the Whigs of 
the North who are the true original free Soil party according to the 
Buffalo platform. Still Mr. Van Buren will answer a purpose, he 
will set the ball in motion, and be easily pushed aside by Mr. Webster 
four years hence, who is even at this time, the selected Candidate of 
the Northern Whig party embracing within its range free Soil, and to 
be pushed as far as Abolition if they dared do so. It is in such an 
emergency that Gen. Taylor would be wanted. In Men as in Horses 
I pay some regard to blood. I admire and have confidence in a good 
stock. Col. Taylor father of the General was an officer in the Virginia 
line during the Revolutionary War, and after peace removed to Ken- 
tucky ;—He there stood forth in opposition to the general policy 
pursued and the Arbitrary measures of the Elder Adams;—He was a 
Jefferson Elector, a Madison Elector, a Supporter of the War of 1812 
and stood shoulder to shoulder with the democratic party—and thus 
was Zachry Taylor cradled, nursed, and bred—he can not prove 
recreant to his lineage and breeding, and mark me Sir, in less than 12 
months after his Election, Whigs, free Soil and all will be in opposition. 

I prefer Gen. Taylor because he is Southern by birth, Southern in 
habits and taste, Southern in Sympathy and interests, whilst Gen. 
Cass is North, in all of this, and deficient in moral courage he might 
in a serious Crisis, from his Education, habits, connections and local 
position be induced to throw his weight in the scale agst. us. 


From Z. L. Nabers 


Carrouton Axa. Nov. 29th. 1848. 

Sir: The spirit and manner in which the late presidential canvass 
was conducted in reference to the question of slavery in California 
and New Mexico; the result of that canvass; the silence of Gen. 
Taylor on the Wilmot Proviso; his opposition to the Veto power; 
the known majority of the Free Soil party in Congress; are facts which 
indicate that our country is rapidly approaching a crisis, when the 
rights of the South and South West are to be disregarded, or our 
glorious confederacy dissolved. At such a time our country has none 
to whom she can look for counsel and advice with more confidence 


46 Rufus Choate, a Whig of Massachusetts, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 1831-1834; 
Senator, 1841-1845. 

47 Charles Hudson, a Whig of Massachusetts, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 1841-1849. 

«8 George Ashmun, a Whig of Massachusetts, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 1845-1851; 
chairman of the Republican Convention in 1860. 
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than yourself. Your opinion therefore upon the present duty of the 
Slave-holding States; the propriety of holding a Southern Convention 
to adopt such measures as will protect our rights; and the time the 
convention should be held; would be read and cherished with a 
deep interest by every Southern man, as well as by every lover of 
the Union in the Noth. 


From C. G. Memminger “ 


Cotumszia [S. C.,] Dec 9, 1848. 

My Dear Sir Your engagements prevented you from appearing 
at the Bible Convention held in this place, and as that left them with- 
out sufficient speakers, I had to be impressed in your place. So that 
you will more readily excuse my apparent negligence in not calling 
in the evening to converse with you as I had promised. I collected 
your views from others who had seen you, and I think the action which 
we have determined upon in a caucus last night will meet your views. 
We pass a single Resolution declaring the time for discussion as to 
our exclusion from the Territory acquired from Mexico has passed, 
and that we are ready to cooperate with our Sister States in resisting 
the Principles of the Wilmot Proviso, at any and every hazard.” 

I rejoiced to see you looking so well, and earnestly hope that you 
may be preserved in the service of the country many years. 


From G. A. Trenholm © 


Cuar.estTon [S. C.,] Dec. 11, 1848 

My pear Sir, I have long since made the following reflections 
upon the Act of 1834 altering the value of Gold, and will be glad to 
know if you have ever regarded it in the same point of view, and what 
your opinion is as to the correctness of the conclusions I have aimed 
at. To sparé your time as much as possible I shall condense what 
I have to say and reduce it to distinct propositions. 

1. That previous to the Act of 1834 nearly all the Gold produced 
by the U. S. was exported to Great Britain because it was more val- 
uable there than here. 

2. That to the extent to which we added to her stock of Gold we 
strengthened and expanded her currency; and that the steadiness and 
expansion of her currency, added materially to our wealth by raising 


4@ Charles Gustavus Memminger, of South Carolina, was a leader of the Union Party in 1832; for nearly 
20 years he was head of the finance committee of the lower house of the legislature; Secretary of the Treasury 
of the Confederacy, 1861-1864. 

® This is the wording in part of resolutions adopted by the two houses of the South Carolina Legislature. 
House Journals for 1848, p. 122; Senate Journals, p. 125. 

8 George A. Trenholm was 8 merchant of Charleston, 8. C. His firm transacted a large business in cotton 
and enjoyed almost unlimited credit abroad. During the Civil War the firm engaged in blockade-running. 
He was Secretary of the Treasury of the Confederacy from 1864 to the end of the war. 
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in the same proportion the value of our chief staple (cotton) of which 
England fixed the price for the whole world. 

3. That an expanded currency in G. Britain, tending to elevate 
the price of Cotton, and a contracted currency at home reducing the 
price of manufactured Goods, were conditions highly favorable to 
the South. 

4. That the Gold bill therefore of 1834 was in its effects highly in- 
jurious to the Cotton growing region, by the following operations 

1. Whenever the balance was in favor of this Country and had to 
be brought home in coin, we drew Gold out of the vaults of the Bank 
of England—for every guinea we drew she contracted the currency 
three guineas and by this violent contraction produced a sudden and 
ruinous decline in Cotton. 

2. Whenever the balance was against us we exported Silver (while 
it lasted) which gave no relief to Great Britain where it is not a legal 
tender, and is not used as a circulating medium or as the basis of 
circulation. 

3. That the Silver being all gone a struggle began between the two 
Countries for the Gold, which has resulted in making the same quan- 
tity of metal that would now perhaps no more than suffice for the 
commerce of G. Britain alone, supply the wants of both Countries 
to the injury of both, and chiefly to the injury of the Cotton Planter. 

Much more might be said in elucidation of this view of the subject, 
but it would consume your time unnecessarily; enough has been said . 
to secure your attention to the subject, if the views advanced are 
sound, and too much if they are not. I will be very glad to receive 
a line from you in reply. 

* * * * * * * 


From J. B. Jones ® 


PuiuaDA. [Pa.,] Deer. 14th, 1848. 

Dear Srr, From the indications at Washington, as well as in the 
North, North-west and East, one many conceive apprehensions of a 
settled purpose on the part of the strongest combination of the States, 
to nullify the Constitution, and to usurp a tyrannical supremacy over 
the weakest party. On this side of Mason’s and Dixon’s line, the 
terms of the Compact are not understood, and all arguments which 
tend to reprove the prevailing prejudice founded in ignorance, are 
doomed to remain unheard and disregarded. This is the work of 
party-leaders. They have succeeded in putting in motion a fearful 


8 John B. Jones, born in Baltimore, Md., 1810, was for many years a journalist. In 1857 he established 
a weekly paper in Philadelphia entitled the Southern Mentor, devoted to the advocacy of southern 
interests. He was the author of several books and is known by students of history for his Rebel War 
Clerk’s Diary at the Confederate States Capital, published in 1866. 
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ball, which I believe no human agency as at present constituted 
can arrest. The barriers of the Constitution can not stop it—and it 
must eventually roll on in its course, increasing in weight and impetus 
as it proceeds, and crushing and desolating all before it. 

And thus the generosity of the slave-holding states is repaid! 
At first the strongest party, how could they suppose that out of 
their generous grants and provisions (I allude to the N. W. territory) 
would grow an overshadowing evil, first to humiliate, and finally to 
destroy them? They aided the North in attaining a political equality 
—and now the North would doom them to a degrading inferiority! 
It cannot be. Intelligent and honorable men will not bear it. If 
our forefathers were justifiable in the sight of God, in opposing 
forcible resistance to their brethren and kindred in Gt. Br. who 
resolved to tax them without representation, and otherwise oppress 
them, the same justification exists for the South at this day, in the 
same manner, to use every means in its power to resist a similar, 
certainly an equal oppression. 

For my humble part, I would rather be one of the oppressed than 
one of the oppressors. But I would never submit to an injustice as 
long as there was a remedy. In the serious difficulty which I think 
is about to be fully developed, my convictions and sympathies are 
all on the side of the weaker party; and I shall be prepared to con- 
tribute my means and services whenever and wherever it may be 
deemed they can be useful. 

The pernicious sentiments which now prevail so generally in the 
non-slaveholding States, have been, I think, chiefly disseminated from 
the principal cities. These cities, and indeed all the flourishing 
manufacturing towns, as you are aware, owe all their prosperity and 
wealth, to the profits realized from customers and consumers in the 
slaveholding states. This city, particularly, would be utterly ruined, 
if southern resentment should ever go so far as to produce a cessation 
of communication. Similar effects would be felt in the other cities. 
And yet the chief papers here and elsewhere, supported by the mer- 
chants, are constantly teeming with fulminations against the south. 
It seems to me that if the Representatives from the South would utter 
a few just denunciations against these cities, indicating that a time 
may come when those they represent, may cease to have intercourse 
with those who vilify them,—that the merchants whose reason can 
not be affected, might at least have their cupidity startled. 

The people here seem to think that S. C. alone will never submit 
to their meditated movement. And they affect to believe that it 
might be as well for S. C. to be detached from the union. Such is 
their hallucination! 

I supported Genl. Taylor for the Presidency mainly because he was 
a southern man, and I was persuaded he was constitutional and South- 
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ern in principle. If I shall be disappointed, I can not be the friend of 
his admr. But if I should not be disappointed, then there will be 
great disappointment among his Northern supporters. They are 
irrevocably committed to the Wilmot Proviso. 

I pray heaven that your efforts, and the efforts of all good men, to 
avert the blow now aimed at the Constitution, may yet be successful, 
without the necessity of a reorganization of the political system. 
But I almost despair of such a consummation, without the miraculous 
interposition of Divine Providence. 


From J. T. Tasker ® 


Boston, Mass. Jan’y 2, 1849. 

Dear Sir: I persuade myself of your pardon in obtruding this upon 
your notice, from the fact, that I trust you will see it is dictated in a 
spirit of patriotism, and ardent attachment to the Union of these 
States. I have ever ranked myself among the supporters of your 
principles in the main, and for evidence of this I may refer to the files 
of the “‘N. Hampshire Gazette” ™ in the years 1843-44 and ’5, 
and also to my speeches during the recent presidential campaign, in 
this State, some of which have been published in part. I am prompted 
to presume upon your notice at this time, in consequence of the dark 
and portentious cloud that seems to be gathering over us, threatening 
the integrity of this Union, and because I think I see a safe course 
between Scylla and Charybdis. 

You know, Sir, that in the late election the supporters of Gen. 
Cass in the North, as a whole, were, by the action of that most un- 
principled of politicians (Martin Van Buren), brought squarely up 
to the mark on the slavery question, and boldly and manfully too 
defended the ground of ‘‘no jurisdiction in Congress’’, that Gen. Cass 
would not only veto the ‘‘ Wilmot Proviso”, but also any act author- 
izing the extension of slavery into our newly acquired territories. 
On the other hand, the Whigs of the North took the ground that 
Gen. Taylor would not veto the Wilmot Proviso, or any other measure 
which had heretofore been sanctioned by Congress, (which of course 
included all their old measures of Bank, Tariff, etc, etc.,): They even 
pretended to have received letters from him, of a private character 
to this effect. This, with Van Buren’s base conduct, lost to the 
Democrats of the North Pennsylvania and New York, (but what lost 
us Georgia and Louisiana I don’t exactly know). 

I regret, and have regretted sincerely that Gen. Taylor did not by 
himself remove this ground of fraud upon either the North or South :— 


83 J, T. Tasker was a prominent lawyer of Boston and a Democrat. 
& The New Hampshire Gazette was published at Portsmouth. 
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and I foresaw, as you did, that, should the Demoractic nominee be 
defeated (and I feared he would be), the proper settlement of this 
question would be much more difficult, if not hazardous. Because 
the Democrats of the North, believing that Gen. Taylor would veto 
the Wilmot Proviso, and thereby expose and sunder the Whig party, 
would go in for the measure for this very purpose, and that they might 
not then be able so easily to retrace their steps. And besides, they 
regard a National Bank and a high Protective Tariff, the darling 
measures of the moneyed and corporate aristocrats of the North, as 
tending, in reality, to enslave themselves, and as unconstitutional; in 
fact, as you of the South regard the interference of Congress in the 
Slavery question. Again, they say if the South will form an alliance 
with the Whigs of the North, (who are known to be openly committed 
to the Wilmot Proviso), then let them look to that party for support 
on the Slavery question, especially when, by silence, they suffer a 
Northern Democrat to be beaten by a Southern Whig, since that 
office, for so long a time, has been filled by Southern gentlemen. 

Sound or not sound, this is the way they reason. I am on terms of 
friendship and intercourse with many leading Democrats in N. 
England, (and among them Gen’s Cushing,® Pierce, of N. H., 
Rantoul,” et als), and know in the reasons(?) above mentioned is to 
be found the apparent caving in, on the part of the Democrats of the 
North. 

Now, how can this question be amicably settled? That is the ques- 
tion. I confess I can see but one way, and that, I believe, you gentle- 
men of the South, if united, can bring about. If we get along in this 
matter without dissolution (Oh! what a horrible idea.) I think there 
can be no doubt but that the essential features and principles of our 
present revenue and financial systems, will, in the end, become 
firmly established :—their change will be injurious; they may be some- 
what modified in detail, as occasion and the real good of the country 
may require. To this, I think, the Whigs of the South ought to assent, 
for the sake of the Union, at least, for the present. With the present 
complexion of the Senate, they probably cannot be changed for the 
next two years. If this can be fixed upon in your meeting to be had 
on the 15th inst., then, it seems to me the way is open for a settlement 
of this matter:—Gen. Taylor is not supposed, generally, to be under 
any pledges to any party,—but I have no doubt, he will yield to the 
general wish of the South. Now, suppose, in his inaugural address, 


8 Caleb Cushing, of Massachusetts, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 1835-1843; commise 
sioner to China, 1843-1845; served in the Mexican War; defeated as Democratic candidate for governor in 
1847 and again in 1848; Attorney General under Pierce, 1853-1857; president of the Democratic National 
Convention at Charleston, 1860. 

* Franklin Pierce, a Democrat of New Hampshire, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 
1833-1837; Senator, 1837-1842; served in the Mexican War; President of the United States, 1853-1857. 

# Robert Rantoul, jr., a Democrat of Massachusetts, was Senator for a time in 1851, and Member of the 
House of Representatives, 1851-1852. 
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he should, protesting against any desire to influence the legislation 
of Congress, squint pretty strongly at an approval of Democratic 
Republican principles, and, in the organization of his cabinet, should 
select sound conservative men of the South, and such sound conserva- 
tive men of the North as Douglas,*® Woodbury, Worth, or Dickenson,” 
or Marcy of N. York, or others of the Democratic party, sending the 
more talented and moderate of the Whigs of the North abroad, and 
observing generally, in his appointments, at the North, a prudent and 
cautious course, of nominating to office the moderate and influential 
of both parties, having regard to this great question. In this way I 
sincerely believe, support from the North, sufficient with the united 
front of the South may be secured to settle amicably this difficult 
question. If this disappoint the Whigs of the North, why so be it— 
they richly deserve it. They canont justly complain of treachery 
either on the part of Gen. Taylor or of Southern Whigs; because of 
their utter disregard to truth and Southern principles upon this very 
measure, in the recent election. If they do, it will avail nothing,— 
they can do nothing. Such a policy on the part of Gen. Taylor, 
while it would tend to erradicate the corruptions that have existed in 
the machinery of the Democratic party, would lay deep and sure the 
foundation for a great constitutional Republican party, that will ride 
over all obstacles, and grind up all factions of northern fanatics, as a 
peppercorn between the upper and nether millstones. We shall 
have then, in this party, the great body of the South and of the Demo- 
crats of the North, together with the patriotic, wise and unselfish of 
the Whigs of the North. 

If you of the South, as a whole, can agree upon and recommend to 
Gen. Taylor a course of policy of this or a similar character, I cannot 
doubt its success. 

Let me not be understood as having any particular preference to 
the names I have mentioned. Though formerly on the most friendly 
terms with Judge Woodbury, in April last I was somewhat offended 
with him, and still am, (perhaps wrongfully) from the manner in which 
he saw fit to conduct [himself] in a very important case in which Mr. 
Rantoul Jr and myself were engaged on the same side, as counsel, and 
the Hon. R. Choat, B. R. Curtis,” the Judge’s son," and two others 


Stephen Arnold Douglas, a Democrat of Illinois, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 
1843-1847; Senator, 1847-1861. 

5° Daniel Stevens Dickinson, a Democrat of New York, was Senator, 1844-1851; delegate to the party 
national conventions in 1844 and 1852, and to the Union convention of 1864. His famous resolutions on 
Slavery in the Territories were introduced into the Senate on Dec. 14, 1847. 

% Benjaming Robbins Curtis, a lawyer of Boston, Mass., was appointed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1851; he rendered a dissenting opinion in the Dred Scott case, upholding the right of Con- 
gress to prohibit slavery in the Territories; resigned in 1857 and resumed the practice of lawin Boston. In 
the impeachment trial of President Johnson in 1868 he was one of the counsel for the defense. He was a 
brother of George Ticknor Curtis. 

6! Charles Levi Woodbury, son of Levi Woodbury, the Supreme Court Justice, a lawyer of Portsmouth, 
N. H. 
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from N. York, upon the other. But this does [not] prevent me from 
supporting him when I think he may benefit the country. 

I hope and trust our Southern brethren will neither be hasty nor 
rash,—but sincerly pray God, you may by prudence and caution, and 
a proper exercise of the influence of your position upon Gen. Taylor, 
in whose hands, in my opinion, are committed the destinies of this 
Republic in a greater degree, owing to the circumstances, than they 
ever have been to any one man since the days of Washington, bring 
about such a state of things as shall carry our beloved country, in its 
integrity, along in its high way of liberty, to glory and renown. 

I trust I need not say to you, that I am utterly opposed to placing 
the African races, on this Continent, upon an equal footing with my- 
self, or that I prefer the Bill reported at the last session by Senator 
Clayton,” for the settlement of this question, to any other proposition 
yet made to my knowledge. I have no sort of sympathy with the 
Abolition politicians of the North, of whatever hue, with those 
pseudo philanthropists, who, while they strain every nerve to grind 
down the honest industry of the North, assume to dictate to Southern 
taskmasters not more severe. 


From Wilson Lumpkin 


ATHENS [Ga.,] Jany. 3d, 1849. 

My pear Sir I pass by unnoticed, all other subjects, however 
important they may be, for the purpose of dwelling for a moment, on 
the subject of the slave question, in its present aspect. It must now 
be obvious to every informed person, that the argument upon this 
subject is exausted. 

The people of the slave holding states, must submit to degradation, 
inequality and the most flagrant injustice: or resist, as best they may, 
the arrogant strides of an unconstitutional and despotic majority. 

A few days will give the result of your Southern Congressional 
meeting. What will be the tone, and harmony of that meeting, I 
shall impatiently await to know. 


62 The so-called Clayton Compromise plan provided Territorial organization for Oregon, New Mexico, 
and California, leaving the question of slavery to the operation of the Constitution of the United States 
as interpreted by the Supreme Court of the United States. It was proposed in the Senate in July, 1848, and 
passed there, but was shelved in the House. 

63 On Dec. 11, 1848, Daniel Gott, an antislavery Whig Representative from New York, offered a resolu- 
tion to instruct the proper committee to bring in a bill to prohibit the slave trade in the District of Colum- 
bia. This passed on the 21st, 98 to 88, and a paper calling for a meeting of the southern delegates in Congress 
was circulated. On Dec. 23,69 Members came together. A specia] committee of one from each slave State 
was appointed to draw an address to the people of the Southern States;t his committee chose a subcommittee 
of five. Calhoun wrote the address and reported it to a meeting of the southern Members on Jan. 15, with 
88 present. Disagreement followed and the address was recommitted. Another meeting of the ‘‘Southern 
Caucus” was held Jan. 22. The address was then adopted and signed by 48 members, all Democrats save 
two. The Whigs withdrew from the movement. 
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Much depends upon the course which may be taken, by Southern 
men, who are now members of Congress. Every patriot of the South, 
ought at this time, to throw aside all former party shackels, and stand 
firmly on the constitutional rights of his constituents. 

We have already yielded so much on this subject, for the sake of 
peace and Union, that we have lost the respect of our oppressors, and 
to no small extent, our self respect. I presume some of the most 
extravagant measures of the majority, on the slave subject, will be 
checked by Mr. Polk’s vetoe, for the present; but this will only add 
fuel to the flame of infatuation, which is daily increasing in the non 
slave-holding States. Nothing now can quench this fire of Hell, but 
the united resistance of the South. And now the great question is, 
will the South patriotically unite upon this subject? I regret to say, 
I have strong doubts. On this subject I have not entire confidence 
in any State in the Union, except South Carolina. Believe me when I 
assure you, that our own beloved South, has many, very many, anti- 
slavery people in her bosom. People whose sympathies are with our 
vilest enemies. Nevertheless, in all the slave States, a majority will 
act with us, if we take decided ground, and act promptly and ener- 
getically. And thus, a decided course taken without delay, would 
silence, if not overwhelm, the leaven of disaffection, dispersed through- 
out the South. We have everything to lose, and nothing to gain, by 
a longer agitation of the slave question. Our opponents know, that 
time and agitation, is rapidly consummating all that, they desire. 
The gold excitement in California, will exclude slavery from all that 
region. Not because negroes are not superior laborers for mineing, 
but because slave holders, will not under existing circumstances run 
the risque of loosing their slaves. For myself, I prefer anything, that 
could befal me, to submission, to such Tyranny, as is decreed against 
the South, by the non slave holding States. I have confidence in God, 
in his truth and justice; and now nearly 66 years old, I would sholder 
my muskett and die in the field like a man,rather than wear the chains 
forged for my hands, by a people, who of all others, deserve to be 
detested by God and man, for their want of good faith to their con- 
fideing brethren. 


From Louis T. Wigfall 


MarsHALt [TEx.,] January 4, 1849. 
My pear Sir I take the liberty of sending you a copy of a 
Preamble and Resolutions adopted at a public meeting in this place. 
I trust that they will be responded to in other portions of the State. 
If they are not I am pursuaded that twill be only because the 
people are not aware of the dangersimpending. The Resolutions were 
opposed both in the Committee and at the meeting by Mr. Hall 
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on the ground that they contained an attack on Genl. Houston 
and Mr. Polk and yet he was sustained by only three persons. Judg- 
ing from the feelings of the people here, in this county I mean, I 
infer that Texas is ready whenever the occasion arrises to hazard 
as much for the Constitution of 87 as she did for that of 24. I have 
endeavoured, as you will see from the Preamble and Resolutions, to 
draw the public attention to our rights under the Constitution and 
recognise only the Compromises which it contains. If we admit the 
propositions that our only hope of safety is in the Union and that 
members of Congress can, under the name of compromise, alter the 
Constitution, the South is doomed. It seems to me thet our only 
and last hope now is to stand upon the Constitution and declare 
that whilst we are willing to preserve the Union of 87 we will enter 
into no other nor allow its existence. 

Texas would probably not take the lead in opposition to the 
application of the Proviso to the Territories of New Mexico and 
California; but would follow willingly and almost unanimously 
the lead of any other State. I see from the papers that South 
Carolina is thinking about ‘‘United Southern action.” I trust that 
‘tis not all she thinks of. The South I have hitherto thought could 
not be united for a blow, but when the blow is struck would unite 
for defense and stand as one man. There must be a Wat Tiler to 
knock down the excise man. I shall be disappointed if South Carolina 
does not on this occasion strike the blow. Upon the Boundary 
question * Texas will act boldly and promptly. She claims to the 
Rio Grande and will beyond doubt maintain that claim at all hazards. 

I see from the papers that a proposition has been made to admit 
California and New Mexico at once as a State. If such a proposi- 
tion has been made with any prospect of being acted upon I should 
be glad to know your views. I believe there is nothing in the Con- 
stitution which fixes either the population or size of a Territory 
applying for admission as a State. If Congress has the legul right to 
make a State of California and New Mexico; the want of equity 
would be so obvious as to warrant us in objecting [at] all hazards. 
The object is manifestly to exclude Slavery and it is a matter of but 
little importance to us, practically, how we are deprived of our share 
of the common conquest and purchase. 

I trust, my dear Sir, that you will excuse the liberty I take in 
addressing you at all and particularly the freedom with which I 
write. I thought that it might not be without interest to you to know 
the feeling of the people in this section upon the engrossing topics 
which are agitating the whole country and have therefore sent you 
our} Resolutions which I trust will meet your approbation. Gen. 


This refers to the dispute over the boundary between Texas and New Mexico. 
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Rusk ® will tell you that the Committee and officers are of the most 
respectable of our population. Your own views I have taken the 
liberty of asking because of the confidence I feel in them. I will 
only add that they are asked for my own guidance only. It seems to 
me that the time is rapidly approaching when the South will have to 
act and I desire to be in the right position when she does. I trust 
that my motives will be a sufficient excuse for my addressing you in a 
manner and with a freedom which the difference in our ages and posi- 
tions might forbid. 


From Jeremiah Clemens © 


ALA. Jan 8, 1849. 

Dr Sir, [ hope you will pardon the liberty I have taken in address- 
ing this letter to you. I am desirous of obtaining some information 
which I believe you better able to supply than any one else. It is 
my purpose to urge upon the people of Ala., during the next summer, 
the propriety of passing a law to prevent the further introduction of 
slaves into the State, because such a law would, to some extent, prevent 
the States nearest the free States, (Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky and 
Missouri for instance) from pouring that class of their population upon 
us, and then, when they are no longer interested in maintaining the 
institution of Slavery, becoming allies of the Abolitionists, or at least 
very uncertain friends to the planting States. As aids in this purpose 
I wish to obtain, or be refered to, such documents as contain a history 
of the “‘rise and progress” of Abolitionism, and also such statistical 
information as may be of use, in relation to the migration of the Slave 
population from the States referred to, or from other States now free, 
to a more Southern latitude. 

I have ventured to address you in the belief that you could readily 
furnish me with the documents alluded to. If Iam mistaken, however 
and if it will put you to any inconvenience, I beg that you will not 
trouble yourself about the matter. I can probably obtain them from 
other Sources. 

Either of the Senators from Alabama ” will give you any informa- 
tion you may desire in relation to myself or any assurance of the uses 
to which I shall:put such documents as you may forward. 


6s Thomas Jefferson Rusk, born in South Carolina, began the practice of law in Georgia; later he moved 
to Texas in 1835, and was the first Secretary of War for the new Republic. He took command of the forces 
at the battle of San Jacinto after General Houston was wounded. Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Texas, 1838-1842; Democratic Senator, 1846-1857. 

66 Jeremiah Clemens was a lawyer of Alabama; appointed by Van Buren United States attorney for the 
Middle and Northern District of Alabama in 1837; member of the Alabama Legislature for several years; 
raised a company of volunteers for service in the Mexican War in 1847; elected Senator in 1849 for four years, 
to fill the unexpired term of Dixon H. Lewis, deceased. 

8? William R. King and Benjamin Fitzpatrick. 
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From George B. Butler. 


New York [N. Y.,] January 26, 1849 

My pear Sir You may see in the Journal of Commerce some of 
the articles editorial and in the shape of communications in relation to 
yourself and be curious to know their author. They were written 
by me. The first was a leading Editorial over a fortnight ago, the 
2d a letter from Washington signed Viator written at Mr. Hill’s 
in relation to yr admini[stration] of the War Department, the third the 
article enclosed. The public sentiment is somewhat improved on 
this subject, but I am amazed at the indifference manifested here 
(except by a few) and regret to think that nothing but a shock will 
set men to thinking on the subject. 

My arduous duties as Attorney of the Hudson River Rail Road Co. 
and secretary of the Board, prevent much attention to any other 
subject. The signature “Fordham” is the place of my Country 
residence in Westchester Co. The President of our Board is the late 
Comptroller of this State Mr. A. C. Flagg who is quiet about politics, 
though connected with Mr Van Buren and his policy. 

I found a letter a day or two ago written by Silas Wright on the 
subject of interfering with Slavery in the District, and he cautions 
those to whom it is addressed to beware of the men who attempt to 


disturb it. I shall publish it soon with some remarks. 
* * * * 


From C. R. Clifton 
Jackson, Miss. Jany. 30, 1849. 


Sir, 
* * * * * * * 
Allow me to add that the settlement of the slavery question ought 
not to be postponed. We are much stronger now, than we shall be 
two or five years hence. Let the extreme South be urged to pass 
laws, immediately—prohibiting the introduction of Slaves—and thus 
force Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky and Missouri, to stand their 
ground, and make common cause with us. If not otherwise, it could 
be effectually checked, if each State would declare who should be 
slaves—that is—those who now are such, within their limits, and the 
descendants of the females thereof; tho’ this would require reflection. 
* * * * * * * 


From F. W. Byrdsall 


New York, [N. Y.,] Feby. 1st, 1849. 
Dear Sir, I have read the address * adopted by the convention of 
Southern members of Congress to their constituents, as published 


¢Calhoun’s Works, Vol. VI, p. 285. 
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in the New York Herald, of which if published in pamphlet form, I 
shall look to you for acopy. From the commencement of the move- 
ment in Washington, all the newspapers here have been using the 
worst arts of the press to decry it and misrepresent the motives of 
those concerned in it; for it is a lamentable fact that most of the 
Editors, correspondents and owners of the public press, are men who 
have little or no regard for truth, impartiality, or personal honor. 
But notwithstanding all the charges of treason, conspiracy, denunci- 
ation, contempt and abuse that have been published the address will 
perform an important mission to the Confederacy. I bless its appear- 
ance and hail it with hopefullness. It has my hearty approval. 

The calm statement of wrongs sustained by the facts adduced, 
clearly demonstrates that nothing less than patriotic union amongst 
the Southern people can preserve them from the tide of encroachment 
upon their rights, encreasing year after year in magnitude. The 
address will go before the constituents of those who have endorsed 
it and those who opposed it, and this ordeal will decide the fate of the 
Southern States. I cannot suppose that the people of the South will 
prove recreant to their rights, their interests and their honor. The 
supporters of the address must come out of the trial before the people 
triumphantly. Give us a victory in all the slave states and then the 
issue will come up before the people of the free States, broadly, clearly 
and mightily, that Wilmot provisoes, abolitionism and all other 
aggressions and insults upon the South, must cease, or the Union is 
dissolved. Bring such an issue home to the heads and hearts of the 
North, make it as clear as the noontide sun, and at once the whole 
pack of incendiaries, Demagogues, venal politicians and unprincipled 
presses, will be abandoned and left to merited odium, detested by 
every patriot. This is the true way of preserving the constitution 
and union of the States. 

The very anxiety to create prejudice in advance against the 
Southern movement, the base charges one day, the ridicule on 
another, the denunciation afterwards, with the avidity to seize on 
every little incident adverse to it, and the praise bestowed on those 
who endeavored to frustrate it, or turned the cold shoulder upon it, 
are decided evidences of alarm, showing clearly that whether the 
Southern members do or do not understand the pith, value and 
mighty consequences that would follow a union of the Southern 
States in a common cause, that northern cunning fully comprehends 
what would ensue in this part of the Union. They dread it. 

The existence of secret organizations in the free states to aid the 
escape of runaway negroes is so self evident that no one north of the 
Potomac would deem it necessary to ask for proof. Yet this is not 
all, for there is self evidence of the existence of funds for the further- 
ance of the same object, for in no case that I ever heard of, where a 
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runaway negro was brought up before any court, did there appear 
any lack of means or lawyers to aid and assist the runaway. But 
the case is different as regards poor white people. A late present- 
ment of a grand jury of the county demonstrates that many hundreds 
were held imprisoned on Blackwell’s Island because they had not 
money nor lawyers to maintain their rights. 

* * * * * * * 


From J. C. Weems ® 


Tracrys Lanpine P. O., 
Loch Eden {|Md.,] 19 Feby 1849 
My Dear Sir Yesterdays mail brought me the Southern Address 
or rather the Address of the truly honourable Southern Delegates in 
Congress to their Constituents drawn up by you and signed as I per- 
ceive by 48, would to God the other Southern Delegates had all done 
likewise. (I will not say could have seen as did the 48 because I 
cannot believe otherwise than that they do see, 1. e., the whole of 
them). But a servile fear of their loss of Popularity, their Idol, alone 
prevented. And Poor Old Maryland stands it would seem at the 
head of the disgraced list. Not one individual’s (Whig or Democrat) 
name on the list and why is it so? It does not require a Prophet or 
the son of a Prophet to give the answer. So nearly equal do the 
Parties stand in Md that a very few votes taken from either side and 
given to the other so compleetly elevates or depresses the Beam of 
Party scales as to induce such Pittyfull political miscreants rather to 
commit perjury (as all inevitably do who sware to support the Con- 
stitution) than to chance the consequence of the loss of a few abolition 


votes. 


From W. Gilmore Simms” 


Wooptanps [S. C.,] Feb 19, 1849 
Dear Sir I am indebted to you for a pamphlet copy of your 
admirable address to the Southern States, for which you will please 


receive my acknowledgements. That it did not receive the unani-: 


mous signature of the Southern Delegates, is, I apprehend to be 
ascribed only to the demoralizing influence of party organization, the 
very worst of the evils which, it appears to me, threatens our section. 
Still, its effects will be measurably beneficial. It will lessen the 
insolence of our enemies, in alarming their fears. It will put off the 


* John C, Weems, of Maryland, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 1826-1829. 
7 William Gilmore Simms, the famous poet and novelist of South Carolina, was for many years a member 
of the State legislature. 
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day of evil, and contribute considerably towards preparing our people 
for it. By the way, I am greatly disposed to think that our people of 
the Southern States are in advance, on this subject, of their halting 
representatives. I do not doubt that they will have to pay a heavy 
penalty yet to the popular feeling for the selfish coldness and indiffer- 
ence which baffled your efforts at unanimity—the only thing which is 
necessary towards the complete triumph of the South in regard to 
this vexing question. 
* * * * * * * 


From Robert Wickliffe 


Lexineoton, [Ky.] Feby 26th 1849 

My Dear Sir | thank you for your draft of the Address to the 
South upon the subject of the aggressions of the North upon the 
rights of the South. I had before, read it with instruction and 
pleasure. Ever since the second marriage between Adams and Clay 
(in forty one) I have trembled for the condition of the South and in 
my feeble way warned the South that nothing but unanimity could 
save them, but still the South is not and I fear never will present the 
undivided front which brave men, should do. Time was when I 
could keep Kentucky straight but the President makers have sealed 
her fate, I fear, for while there is not a man in the whole Legislature 
that dare avow himself an emancipator or a free Soiler, still, every 
Whig voter of the Legislature voted for Clay, one of the champions 
of freesoilism. Without union the South is to be used up in the 
next six years. The house is already prepared for all and every 
outrage upon the slaveholder and the majority in the Senate is melt- 
ing away. The moment they secure the Senate, they will go it with 
a rush (as the vulgar[ism] is) until the South will have to choose 
between fighting the negroe stealers and the negroes themselves. I 
am from position and age unable to aid in averting the black crisis 
which the South has brought on herself by her divisions and Clay 
delusions beyond the feeble voice which I have long extended to rally 
the whole South particularly my own state against the combination 
of Whiggery and negrory; but while nineteen twentieths of the slave- 
holders are violent against negroe stealers, none but the Democrats 
vote against negroe stealing and the combination of the negroe party 
of the North and the Whigs of the South. What Southerner can look 
a man in the face and cry out I am no abolitionist that voted for 
Fillmore, and there are miriads that do it expecting the conservatives 
of both parties to protect them. May you live to open the eyes of the 
South in time to save her from her greatest and worst enemy, herself. 
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From F. W. Byrdsall 


New York [N. Y.,] March 16th 1849 


Dear Sir, 

* * * * BS * 

I judge that the address of the Southern members of Congress to 
their Constituents is doing its work well from the fact that Houston of 
Texas has come out with a pronunciamento; so has the other Southern 
members who voted against the adoption of the address, and so has 
Mr. Westcott ™ with an explanation in the Senate Chamber. It is 
the fear of the address and its consequences that brought out Houston, 
and not your Charleston speech nearly a year old. His production 
has the features of demagogueism upon its front; his artful conjura- 
tion of his reminiscences of Andrew Jackson is intended to evoke the 
prejudices of the past as aids to his enmity. There is a spirit of 
rancorous ambition that speaks not well for his head or heart. 

I have seen an extract of the address of the Southern members in 
opposition to yours,” in vindication of themselves. It seems like a 
petitioning appeal to the north and South rather than a statement of 
wrongs, or a declaration of Rights. These men must have read 
history to little or unprofitable instruction. When did a sense of 
justice or the dictates of magnanimity restrain popular majorities from 
exercising power where prejudice, fanaticism or sectional interests 
led the way? The history of all democracies, aristocracies and even 
of our own country, all prove that those who know they have the 
power will exercise it justly or unjustly as it appears most advanta- 
geous to themselves. There is no other safety for rights but this— 
that they must not, shall not be infringed. A union of Southern 
Democrats and Whigs in Congress against Wilmot provisoism would 
have killed it forever and commanded the respect of the north. As it 
is I deplore it. 

With Mr. Westcott’s course generally I have no great fault to find, 
but his defence that the address did not go far enough in denunci- 
ation is not cogent. If it did not go far enough he could not deny with 
reason his acquiescence to [it] as far as it did go. He should have 
signed it. 

It is in the power of Gen. Taylor to reorganize the political parties 
of the Country different from, and better for Constitutional doctrines, 
than they now are. Here again it is bad that the South is not united, 
for union amongst Southern members against encroachments upon 
Constitutional rights, would aid and strengthen him in the only 


1 James Diament Westcott, a Democrat of Florida, was Senator, 1845-1849. 

72 The counter-address, lauding those of the party in the North who had in general] supported the South, 
and insisting that the preservation of the party and not its disruption was the true way to guard southern 
interests, was signed by only four men—Howell Cobb and John Henry Lumpkin of Georgia, and Linn 


Boyd and Beverly L. Clarke of Kentucky. 
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course that would eventually, because of such union, make his 


administration popular and do good to the Country. 
* * * * * 


From W. P. Starke ™ 


CHARLESTON, S. C. April 4 ’49 

Dear Stir I found in the Hamburg Post Office the other day a 
package addressed to me bearing your frank upon its envelope. I 
have also to acknowledge with many thanks the receipt of the South- 
ern Address in pamphlet form. The Address I read with the attention 
claimed by everything coming from under your pen. The careless 
indifference manifested by the South to open and repeated assaults 
upon rights so solemnly guaranteed is to my mind pregnant with vast 
mischief not only to her, but to the Union. What means this moral 
paralysis? While pain lasts there is always life and hope, but in the 
manifestation which brings relief to the patient his physician detects 
the premonitions of death. It is time for the people of the South to 
look the crisis boldly in the face. It will not do for us to hide our 
heads in the sand and imagine the danger is gone. We have tried 
tolerance long enough and it will be criminal folly for us to look longer 
for salvation from others. We have thrown grass at those who have 
wantonly invaded our rights with no effect and like the man in the 
Fable we must now try ‘‘what virtue there is in stones.” 

I wrote on the subject of giving the election of Electors to the 
people but did not print. In preparing for my examination for 
admission to the bar I had not the time to finish my investigation 
in a manner to suit me. Whenever the question arises again I shall 
endeavor to be at my post. Our Legislature did not seem to have a 
right conception of the importance of the question. I am afraid 
I don’t misrepresent them, when I say there was hardly an advocate 
of the existing mode who would have risked the loss of his dinner 
upon the event. Everything seems to be preparing for Carolina 
her day of little things. 


* * * * * 


From F. W. Byrdsall 


New Yor«[N. Y.,] April 20th 1849 
Dear Sir, 
* * * % * 
I enclose you the description of the Clay birthday Festival, in which 
the unmistakable evidences of the Whig feeling towards General 


% Col. William Pinkney Starke was a native of the Calhoun region in South Carolina. He resided for 
some time at Fort Hill with Colonel Clemson, engaged, at the latter’s instance, in preparing a biography of 
Calhoun from the papers left by him. See Calhoun Correspondence, edited by Jameson, pp. 18, 65. 
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Taylor are manifested. I do not blame those Whigs who are faithful 
in their devotion to Henry Clay, and I certainly like the conduct of 
those who declare their devotion to him. They are honester men than 
the Taylor Whigs of the North, who are using Taylor as they would 
an orange—squeeze the juice out and then throw away the rind. 
Such Yankee Whigs as Greely detest the idea of a slaveholder being 
President. They hate him too as a military man, as well as a South- 
erner. They are making much of him now, for the sake of the 
official patronage in his gift, and they (his advisers) are holding up the 
administration of Tyler to him as a president without a party, thus 
weaning him off the platform he erected before his election for himself 
to stand on subsequently. According to his voluntary pledges and 
declarations of being President, not of a party, but of the whole 
people, of carrying out the scheme of no party, of having no enemies 
to punish, etc. Democrats so called have as much reason and right 
under his pledges to be applicants for office as Whigs. It was upon 
his pledges of party neutrality and independence that he obtained the 
suffrages of a majority of the people, and I deny the right of any man 
to make professions calculated to win votes to be afterwards falsified. 
What is this but obtaining the Presidency and all its concomitants 
on false pretences? 
* * * * * * * 

Fisher’s lecture on the North and the South,” for the two copies of 
which I beg you to accept my thanks, is calculated to do much good. 
I have had them read pretty extensively already, and we are trying 
to get it in one of the papers of largest circulation. I like it because 
it shows cause for Citizens of the Slave States to be well satisfied with 
their social condition and that slavery is not detrimental to their 
moral, political or temporal welfare; and it proves to the people of the 
free States that Equal and exact justice has not been done to the South, 
neither by Congressional legislation nor public opinion. 


From F. W. Byrdsall 


New Yorx|[N. Y.,] May 7th 1849 

Dear Sir, Virginia has set an example to al! the States South and 
Southwest of Mason and Dixon’s line, which if they follow, will 
secure their just and constitutional rights,—will revolutionize public 
opinion in the northern States,—preserve the Confederacy from dis- 
solution, and consequently the worse of all intestine feuds, the war of 
races." J rejoice over the defeat of Pendleton,” as there was a great 


% Elwood Fisher’s “ Lecture on the North and the South,” published in 1849. 

% This refers to a recent Democratic victory in Virginia. 

% John Strother Pendleton, of Virginia, was chargé d’affaires to Chile, 1841-1844; Whig Member of the 
House of Representatives 1845-1849; chargé d’affaires to Argentine, 1851-1854. 
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principle involved, for I hold a Southern traitor in these days in per- 
fect abhorrence, as a traitor to the whole Union. He who is elected 
in his stead is, I learn, a Brother of the recently chosen U. S. Senator 
of Florida,” who was supported in the Legislature of that State by the 
Democratic Members. An old friend of mine, the member from 
Jefferson County, wrote to me on the first of Jany. last:—‘‘ We have 
just elected a successor to Mr. Westcott—and in this matter we the 
Democratic party claim we have accomplished someTHiNG. The 
Whig nominee Ward is defeated by our running Morton. On the first 
balloting Ward got 27 votes, Morton 29, blank 2. On the second 
Morton 30, Ward 27, blank 1, necessary to a choice 30.—we, the 
Democrats 22, voting for Morton.” All things considered, I am 
inclined to believe that both these Mortons are only half Whigs, at 
all events they are republicans upon the subject of free soilism. 

Wilmot Provisoism would not have made such headway against 
the South if it had not been for certain fools and traitors from the 
Slave States as Benton, Houston, Stephens, Pendelton and others in 
Congress and Henry Clay out of Congress. Had the Southern 
Democrats and Whigs stood together as a firm phalanx in the common 
cause of the sacred rights of all their constituents, Northern members 
would have collected around them anxious to be foremost in standing 
by the rights of the South and public opinion would have been shaped 
accordingly. The open desertion of these fools or traitors—the cold 
shoulder of other Southern men was deemed by the rest of the world 
as an acknowledgment that the Southern Cause was a bad one; 
hence popular opinion against the South accumulated to a tre- 
mendous extent, the few northern men who dared to stand for the 
right were proscribed and persecuted—the press is not open to our 
vindication nor for love, and only for money when the amount is 
large, and thus does there exist a Crusade more becoming the dark 
ages than one of civilization. 

And there are other points growing out of this state of things which 
Southern men should know. The Clay Whigs, Filmore & Co., and the 
anti Clay Whigs, Seward & Co., are becoming united in this State for 
the contest of 1852 under the master spirit Seward. ‘They are united 
in the project of obtaining from the Taylor administration the controll 
and dispensation of the Executive patronage of the General Govern- 
ment in this State, to be divided between both sections of Whiggery, 
but to be alloted only to those who will use their position and influence 
to elevate him whom the calculating Whigs believe can carry this 
State against any competitor under the present condition of parties. 
Seward is a most able political tactitian, as well as Demagogue. 
It was he who when Governor of this State on a fourth of July 


™ Jackson Morton was Senator from Florida in 1849 as the successor to J. D. Westcott; Jeremiah Morton 
was a Member of the House of Representatives from Virginia. 
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addressed the Sunday School children en masse of New York assem- 
bled on Staten Island and said to them ‘‘that it was true we had 
attained political equality, but not that social equality of condition 
without which our System of Government would prove a failure.” 
I quote from memory and am certain of being correct in meaning and 
substance. It was this Governor too who recommended to the State 
Legislature that in our public schools the German, the Celtic, the 
Dutch, the French and other European languages should be taught 
in order that Emigrants could have their children trained to speak 
their mother tongue. It was this Wm. H. Seward who defeated in 
1840 the nomination of Henry Clay for the Presidency, and although 
the latter knows all this and has hated him accordingly, yet such may 
be the event of the future, however strange now (unless some interven- 
tion of Providence occurs in the mean time), that the mighty Henry 
Clay may live to discover that the impressions made upon the Whigs 
of the North by his Lexington Speech and Resolutions—his recent 
abolition movements—that in fact himself as well as strongest friends 
will be all useful and even used for the elevation of Seward, a com- 
petitor he probably never contemplated. But these are not all, for 
the Sage of Lindewald,” his Buffalo platform and dough head Barn 
burners have been contributing to this result, together with the hero 
of Buena Vista, if he ever surrenders the Executive patronage to Sew- 
ard, Filmore & Co. These are the materials which the master hand 
of the politician has to shape to the end in view, and when we add to 
these the fact that he has gained the approbation of the naturalized 
Citizens, especially the Irish and German Catholics and their Bishop, 
a mighty Ally; that he has the Abolitionists or Semi Abolitionists— 
free soil men of all parties—the anti masons, anti renters, Socialists, 
Fourierists and majority of the Whig party, with Weed,” Greely,® etc., 
etc., the denouement of the political drama now commenced may be 
calculated. Oh, it is a spectacle to excite the mockery of a Mephis- 
tophiles to behold the great men of this day heretofore the principal 
characters on our political stage, becoming knowingly or unknowingly 
subordinates to Wm. H. Seward. 

The preservation of our Republic depends upon the South main- 
taining their rights, with a proper regard for their institutions and 
that self respect to induce union which will command respect every 
where. By proper regard for their institutions, I mean a patriotic 
pride in the mighty incontrovertible fact that nowhere on this 
habitable globe is there as little pauperism, destitution, suffering 
and crime, in proportion to population, as in the Slave States of this 


Union. 


7% Van Buren. 
™ Thurlow Weed, of New York, was a journalist and leading Whig politician. 
8 Horace Greeley was the famous Whig editor of the New York Tribune. 
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The speculations which I have sketched in this letter respecting 
the political schemes of parties here are by no means only visible 
to me. They are as well or better understood by many others. In 
conversation with Mr. Hunt, brother of the Comptroller of this 
State,*' a few days ago, a democrat and author of the anti Wilmot 
Proviso tract, he expressed himself so much to the point that I 
requested him to put the same in writing for your perusal. I enclose 
you what he wrote, though it is much more brief and goes not into 
the numerous particulars upon which his views are founded. 

It is lamentable that General Taylor was taken up for the presi- 
dency because he was popular in the first instance, but really after- 
wards because he declared he knew nothing about the questions 
which divided political parties—that he had not voted in his life 
(if I recollect rightly)—that he would yield to the majority in Con- 
gress, etc., etc., and therefore the designing politicians conceived 
he would be a plastic tool in their hands. For so far they appear 
to be gradually using him to perform their wishes instead of his own 
declarations and pledges of independence. It will require a mighty 
effort to regain the ground he has already surrendered. 

In short, my dear Sir, I am satisfied that the salvation of this 
Confederacy from the evils which now beset it depends entirely 
upon the Southern States, and therefore I write to you as the man 
having preeminently the wisdom and virtue to meet the crisis. I 
once had enthusiastic faith in the intelligence and virtue of the 
people, but experience has taught me to have faith in the intelligence 
of the Intelligent, and the virtue of the Virtuous. Popular opinion 
under the influence of a vicious public press is often erroneous. Our 
only trust therefore is in a benign providence and the wise and good 
men of our Country. 


From H. S. Foote 


Wasuineoton [D. C.,] June Sth, 1849. 

My pear Sir: I have just read one half of Colonel Benton’s 
Wilmot Proviso speech just delivered in Missouri. I would send the 
paper containing it to you, but for the fact that there is only a single 
copy in town, and that belongs to the Intelligencer office, which the 
Editors are reserving until the other half shall arrive, designing to 
publish the whole speech in their paper. It is the most labored 
speech of his life, full of fierce invective and coarse appeals to the 
worst passions of human nature. The whole speech, so far as I 
have read it, is devoted to a review of your course upon the question 


81 Washington Hunt was elected comptroller of the State of New York in 1849 and governor in 1850; he 
was a Whig Member of the House of Representatives, 1843-1849; in 1852 he was defeated for governor by 
Seymour, the Democratic candidate. His brother, Edward Bissell Hunt, was an Army engineer. 

® Henry Stuart Foote, of Mississippi, was Senator, 1847-1851; governor, 1852-1854. 
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of slavery in [the] Territories. I am decidedly of opinion, my dear 
Sir, that it is calculated to do us much harm, if it is not seasonably 
countered. I am further of opinion that no man can do this but 
yourself. He is intrinsically beneath your notice, in my judgment a 
traitor to his country and to the South in particular, a base unprin- 
cipled man. And yet he has it in his power, owing somewhat to | 
accidental circumstances, and somewhat to his extraordinary energy 
of character, to do us deep injury at this crisis. You cannot, as I 
think, refrain from responding to him, without much peril to the 
Union and the South. But in what more do you prefer doing it? 
Will you deliver a speech, or publish an exposé in your own State? 
Or would you prefer being written to from Washington requesting 
you to make an immediate reply? Either of these courses, it seems 
to me, would be sufficiently eligible. 

I had intended last week at the Richmond dinner, expected to 
have come off in honor of the recent democratic victory achieved in 
Virginia, and to which I had the honor of being invited, to review 
Mr. Benton’s whole course on the subject, and to prefer special 
charges in addition. The editors of the Union desired that I should 
do so, and certain enlightened friends in and about Richmond. I 
had looked into his whole political life for the right kind of materials 
and flatter myself that I had collected them in rich abundance. But 
the cholera broke out at Richmond, and my speech was not delivered, 
as the dinner expected was postponed. I may, and probably shall, 
in a few days address the people of Mississippi in defence of myself 
‘against the accusation of being unfriendly to the Union, which 
Mr. Benton has dared to prefer against all of us who participated in 
the Southern movement. But this will be a merely local affair. I 
have no national character, nor the high powers of discussion requisite 
for dealing with this momentous question in all its bearings and 
aspects. Let me earnestly insist upon your throwing aside all feelings 
of delicacy in regard to this matter, and coming out without delay 
in defence of our rights and our honor. 

Whatever you choose to write will be at once published in the 
Union, with approbatory comments. 

When I shall obtain a copy of Mr. B’s speech in eztenso I will cause 
you to be supplied with it. 


From Henry Young 


New York [N. Y.,] June 6, ’49 
My Dear Sir Some days since I wrote you giving you my opinion 
on the Signs of the Times. You will recollect that I then said that 
appearnces indicated that Col Benton was to be the next Free Soil 
Candidate for the Presidency. 
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My acquaintance with some of the leading members of that party 
enables me to judge with tolerable accuracy. That question may be 
regarded as now settled. Col Benton will come fully up to the 
standard of the party. He may even be a little ultra and will the 
more certainly rely on being elected. 

The Whig party are alarmed throughout the whole Northern States. 
The only chance they have in the opinion of the most inteligent leaders 
of the party is to come fully up to the Free Soil Standard. 

In the late Congressional Election in Connecticut they ventured to 
put up Candidates that were suspected of being unfriendly to the 
exclusion of Slavery in the new Territory and were defeated even 
where they were known to have a large majority if they could bring 
all out. 

How far Col Benton will be able to get the support of the Southern 
States may be uncertain even of the democratic ones but his nomina- 
tion will compel the Whigs to select a candidate equally opposed to 
the institutions of the South and the most ultra will be apt to command 
the greatest number of votes. Col Benton is supposed by his Free 
Soil freinds to be a man who will not be behind his opponent coming 
up to the Standard. 

You will see by the movements in California that we have but little 
to hope for there and if we may credit the knowing ones here that our 
prospects are little if any betterin New Mexico. Large sums of money 
and able men have been entrusted with the especial care of the matter 
in that Territory. The next movement will be to drive the Institu- 
tion out of the District of Columbia. Those interested there will be 
very glad they say to compromise by agreeing to exclude the Slave 
trade and to a prohibition of the introduction of any more slaves into 
the District, and a provision that all born after the passage of the law 
shall be free at 21. On this Col Benton will be expected to speak soon 
and next under every and all circumstances to admit no more Slave 
States into the Union. 

The next prominent movement will be to anex the British Provinces. 
There is a Company or association of anexionists in this City where 
the matter is watched with great care. The leaders are men who 
were connected with the rebelion in Canada in 1837-8. They then 
administered an oath to such as were called Patriots. One man told 
me he administered the oath to 43000, most of whom were provided 
with arms. Recently he told me that about the same number were 
provided with arms, and would be ready to act by the 4th of July. 
I saw him a few days since and asked him if such a matter was now in 
contemplation; he said no. The separation from England and anexa- 
tion to us would be bloodless. All could be effected by amicable 
arrangement. 
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There are Canadian merchants here frequently and with few excep- 
tions all agree that anexation is certain and not remote. It would 
seem that such is the fact. So many States are directly interested 
that they can command a majority at any time and no effective opposi- 
tion is feared. 

What a pity that the South should have been deluded into the 
miserable policy of setting an example and getting up an excitement 
for anexing foreign territory, while such as we have got is turned 
directly against us, with the certainty of having so much more anexed 
as will render the very existence of our Institutions precarious, if 
not a speedy destruction of them. 

It was much easier to see the evil than to provide a remedy. So 
may remonstrate but their influence will be powerless, for it must be 
evident to all who are acquainted with the Signs of the Times, that 
any opposition to the further extinsion of Territory must be una- 
vailing. 

I have remarked in conversation with these men that the South 
would not willingly submit to such a state of things. They say in 
reply that with Col Benton they shall have a part of the South or 
rather the South West, that the most determined opposition will be 
in South Carolina and that she has no strength of her own and none 
worthy of notice when united with such as choose to befriend her. 

It is certainly deeply mortifying to my feelings to hear that State 
where I have lived so many years spoken of so lightly and not infre- 
quently with derision, and by the more candid as superanuated and 
feeble. 

I assure you my dear Sir that come what may, Weal or Woe, I 
shall ever respect you for the noble stand you took in opposing these 
untoward measures, and while I assure you of my respect I unite 
with you in my expression of mortification and regret that you were 
not successful. 


From J. T. Trezevant 


Mempuis [TEnNN.,] June 7th 1849. 

Dr. Sir, I am just in receipt of your favor. By the time this 
reaches you, you will have seen, that, owing to facts stated, we have 
deemed it best to postpone our Convention till the 16th Oct. next; 
at which time I trust the Southern and S. Eastern States will attend 
in commanding force. This I deem all important, if but to hasten 
a connection between this point and the South Atlantic Seaboard; 
and really no portion of the country designed to be benefitted by the 
Atlantic R. R. will be so much so, as that into whose lap our trade is 
poured, and to which, as a common centre, our ways of commerce 
are directed. Private enterprise, or state energy will accomplish it; 
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but the sooner it is done, the better; for it will direct public sentiment 
towards it, and will be regarded, at once, by Southern men, as an 
item (and an important one), in the chain of events that may be 
invoked to render us less dependent upon the North. The sooner 
the route from this point to the S. E. is finished, the sooner we begin 
to catch a great deal of trade that now goes by us, and secure a great 
deal that will soon go directly east from the Ohio valley to N. Y., if 
the grand system of R. R. projected from St. Louis to N. Y. be 
completed first. Once direct Southern travel and trade from the 
Northern rivers and northern cities, and direct them South, and the 
blow is felt; for ’tis a trade and travel of no small moment. Then I 
look upon a grand turn out from Va. N. C. S. C. Geo and Ala. as 
all important to beget and push up, a proper spirit of enterprise, in 
reference to connecting our great valley with the Atlantic. 

But, lamentable as it is, there is a large party in our own State, 
disposed to cater for Northern support. Mr. Bell stands at the front, 
having, in his debate with Mr. Berrien, last Winter, made a bold 
and politic bid or try [?] bid for Northern votes, in 1852. Admitting 
in that debate the constitutionality of the Wilmot proviso, his posi- 
tion was caught up by the North American and the Tribune, as 
being orthodox, and his move in making such admission, though a 
Southerner, complimented as deserving more than ordinary reward. 
Bell carries with him nearly all of the leading Whigs of the State— 
Gentry,® Jones,** Brown ® (Gov), etc., and those who dare not go 
quite so far, place the whole matter in charge of the Supreme Court; 
and own, openly and before hand, that they will submit when they 
cannot do any better. This is their defense; and all those who are 
for preventing the passage of such a law as the Wilmot proviso—who 
contend that the Constitution shall not be violated;—who say that 
they will resist the infraction of it, ‘‘at all hazards and to the last 
extremity,’ are called ‘‘disunionists,’”’ ‘‘agitators”’ etc. 

’Tis a serious affair, to see, in Tenn, two parties-upon this question, 
and shows evil influences are at work somewhere. 

But the question with me has been, is it a matter with which 
Congress has a right to do? If not, can the Supreme Court take 
jurisdiction of it? 

Will you allow me to say that your name has often been quoted here 
lately, by Northern Whigs (in spirit), as sanctioning the appeal they 
are willing to make to the Supreme Court? They allege that the 
compromise bill reported by you and Mr. Clayton recognized that 
right. I did not look upon that as your view, so far as I could judge 


8 Meredith Poindexter Gentry, a Whig of Tennessee, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 
1839-1841, 1845-1853. 

& James C. Jones, a Whig of Tennessee, was governor, 1841-1845; Senator, 1851-1857. 

% Neil S. Brown, a Whig of Tennessee, was governor, 1847-1849. Aaron V. Brown was a Democratic 
governor, 1845-1847. 
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from the territorial bil] reported. If I am in error, will you correct me? 

I will also thank you for a copy of your speech on this question (the 
power of Congress to exclude slavery, etc) as I am satisfied you denied 
that power, in some speech within the past two years. 

It is a delicate question; and rendered still more so here by a divi- 
sion among ourselves, of which the North will take all advantage, in 
her future legislation. 

In conclusion, my dear sir, I hope to see you and many others of 
your state, with us, in Oct. We want help, and that help must come 
from S. C. Va. and Geo. Nashville and its influence are for St. Louis. 
Most of our leading men have large interests in St. Louis, and she has, 
for several years, had a foolish jealousy of the commercial advantages 
of this point. 

-I again repeat, that we shall look for a large delegation from the 
South E. and an impetus may be given to things that may yet render 
the South more potent than at present. 


From Richard Pollard 


Aura Vista, NEAR WARREN, ALBEMARLE County, VA., 
June 11th, 1849. 

Dear Sir: You are justly looked upon as the most prominent 
Sentinel of Southern rights—the most efficient advocate of our 
interests. Viewing you in this character, I address this letter to you. 

Since Mr. Ritchie has formed a connexion with Mr. Burke,* in the 
editorial management of the Union, it would appear from the Prospec- 
tus published by the two, together with the communication of Senator 
Foote, to the Ediotors, accompanying the proceedings of a meeting in 
Mississippi, upon the subject of Southern rights, and the continued 
aggressions of the North upon our institutions, that the Union is 
henceforth to be neutral upon the subject of the Wilmot Proviso, and 
its kindred associations. In this state of things ought we not to have 
a press at the Capitol to advocate fearlessly our Constitutional 
guarantees—our rights by the primary laws and legislative enact- 
ments? And can you not engage some suitable person in South Caro- 
lina to take charge of such a press? I think it would have the fullest 
support from all the Southern States. 

Excuse me in the liberty I take in addressing to you these few lines. 
It is time the South should be aroused to its principles, and adopt 
measures to maintain them. 

(P. S.) A true paper at Washington could doubtlessly do much for 
us, and would certainly be liberally and generously supoorted. 


% Dissatisfaction with Ritchie’s proslavery leanings and his course in general aroused an expression of 
dissatisfaction from a caucus of some 50 or more Congressmen. Ritchie was forced to agree to associate with 
himself Edmund Burke as joint editor of the Union. 
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From Saml. Treat * 


St. Louts Mo. June 17, 1849 

Dear Sir: I forward to you by today’s mail a copy of Col. Benton’s 
tirade against you and the constitutional rights of the slave-holding 
States. I should have done this sooner, if I had not been absent from 
home. The design of the speech is manifold to get up a persona] 
issue with you in order to withdraw public attention from his own 
faithlessnes, to bid for Abolition and Barnburner votes in the North, 
to secure once more the ascendency of the Van Buren, Blair 
‘ and Benton faction. A determined effort is now made, and will grow 
more resolute each day, to hurl Benton from his seat in the Senate. 
On his return from Washington he published an ‘‘ Appeal” from the 
Legislature to the people, and this speech is the opening one in the 
case. Mr. Jackson (the author of the resolutions) has published a 
statement, denying the allegations of Benton concerning their origin. 
Two-thirds of the Democratic papers in Missouri have denounced the 
Col.; and of the many public meetings held in the State, only one 
had gone with him. By Whig aid, which he is receiving, he may 
endanger the State, for the population is a strange one in many res- 
pects. Were the contest among Democrats alone, he would beaten 
two to one. 

Although my ill-health has forced me to leave the editorial chair, I 
take just as lively an interest now, as ever, in the great questions of 
the day. A new journal will be commenced in this city in a few 
weeks, devoted to the constitution and Southern rights. Benton is 
canvassing the State, haranguing the people about your alleged 
moveinent to dissolve the Union, and seeking thus to arouse sym- 
pathy and assistance for himself. He quotes largely from some of 
the imprudent and unwise resolutions passed in S. Carolina, to give the 
appearance of truth to his imputations, and without such imprudence 
in S. C., he would have no ammunition whatever. The people of 
Missouri are devoted to the Union, and it is on that devotion he seeks 
to play. 

Several Democrats here have desired me to write to you, with the 
suggestion that a calm exposé of Col. Benton’s errors and of South- 
ern rights under the Constitution, coming from you now, would be 
of vast moment. His speech is ostensibly an assault upon you and 
your views, and as he has chosen to assail you whilst absent, it may 
be well for you to vindicate yourself. The tone and temper of the 
“Southern Address” suit Missouri at this time. If it be consistent 
with your views, I hope to hear from you at an early day; but desire, 
whether you prepare any thing for the public or not, that you will 


8? Samuel Treat, born in Portsmouth, N. H., 1815; graduated from Harvard 1837; moved to St. Louis, 
Mo., in 1841, and was admitted to the bar; appointed judge of the court of common pleas in 1849; Federal 
district judge in eastern Missouri, 1857-1887. 
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favor me with private information, so that it can be used (not as 
coming from you) in meeting the Col’s attacks. 
* * * * * 


From H. V. Johnson 


MILLEDGEVILLE, Ga, June 28, ’49 

My Dear Sir, I have read Mr. Benton’s great St. Louis Speech; 
and I have read it with mortification, but not with surprise. I am 
mortified at the exhibition which it furnished of his profound personal 
and political depravity. Was such arrogance, such vanity, such im- 
pudence, such falsehood, such base treachery ever before compressed, 
in so great abundance, in so short acompass? Asa specimen of these 
qualities, it is indeed multum in parvo. I was not surprised however, 
because I was prepared for almost anything from Mr. Benton. I 
knew he was prepared for treason; but I confess I would have sup- 
posed, it would have been more covert. For few men have the 
temerity, to perpetrate that offence in open day light. I knew his 
hostility to you and that no assault would be too malign for him to 
attempt. Your purity, your inflexible firmness, your unwavering 
devotion to the constitution and republican principles have been a 
standing, living rebuke to him, for more than twenty years. With 
such coals of fire heaped upon his head, it is not strange, that, in his 
ravings, he should speak from the “abundance of his heart.’’ 

Now what I desire to say is, that I sincerely hope it will comport 
with your views of propriety, to reply to his attack. But my dear 
Sir, do not suppose from this suggestion, that I believe your fame 
requires it. I believe no such thing; I believe it is far out of the 
reach of any poisoned arrow from the quiver of Mr. Benton. I 
desire you to reply to it, because I solemnly believe, that in so doing, 
you will render important service to the South. He is not alone in 
his effort to bring the Southern Address into odium, by ascribing to 
you the authorship of the whole movement. In this he cannot 
succeed, except with a few who cherish unfounded and foolish prej- 
udices against you. You know the extent and origin of these prej- 
udices. They have been alluded to by Gen. Foot, of Miss. in his 
letter to Mr Wise of Va. And by the bye, Gen. Foot has exonerated 
you from the charge of having originated the Southern meeting very 
handsomely. His letter will do good in Georgia, and I doubt not in 
all the slave states. It will neutralize the slang by which the non- 
signers are seeking to throw ridicule on that movement. A reply 
from you I believe will do much good in the same way. 

This is a crisis with the South. Those who signed the Address, 
are those who are emphatically her friends and on whom she is to 
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rely in the hour of peril. Those who failed to sign are seeking to 
avoid censure by expressing great devotion to the Union, and in- 
sinuating in no concealed terms that we are looking to a disruption of 
the Confederacy. Now is a most favorable occasion to set the public 
mind at perfect ease on this subject and show that we are the true 
friends of the Union. 

When I speak of your being charged as the author of the Southern 
Meeting, you will not understand me as countenancing the idea, that 
itis a political sin. I really regard it as a compliment; for I believe it 
was a patriotic movement, and I glory in the fact of having signed the 
address. I use the language only as adapted to the state of the case. 

Our Democratic Convention comes off on the 11th of July. From 
present indications, I believe we shall meet no difficulty in adopting 
the Va resolution *in full. The non-signers are alarmed and will raise 
no opposition. They will be very quiet, unless assailed, which will 
not be done. 


From Rose Greenhow * 


WasuinerTon [D. C.,] Friday July 6th 1849 

My pear Sir I cannet resist the desire to write you although 
I have in truth scarecely an excuse for trespassing upon your time— 
but having had contradictory accounts of your health I feel very 
anxious to hear directly from yourself. I trust that your healthful 
and pure pursuits may invigorate you for the arduous duties of the 
coming season. Indeed I wish that the crisis did not demand your 
presence in our National Councils, I always feel anxious about you in 
a stormy and exciting session, such as the next bids fair to be from 
present indications. 

’Tis said here that the Administration will support the Wilmot 
Proviso, their policy so far as regards the exercise of the appointing 
power favors such a conclusion. Their papers all support Benton 
and republish everything laudatory in regard to him. The Union 
has decidedly improved of late, and the change is no where more 
perceptible than in regard to yourself. In publishing Bentons speach, 
they omitted the part most offensive towards you—that was it is 
true caused by the advice of Mr. Buchanan who was here at the 
time, he said that you and himself had been seperated upon some 
points but he had no doubt that you would both be together upon the 
trying questions of the day and spoke very handsomely of you. Mr. 


88 The Virginia resolutions were to the effect that in the event of the passage of the Wilmot Proviso prin- 
ciple in any form, or a law abolishing slavery or the slave trade in the District of Columbia, the governor 
should convene the legislature to consider measures of redress. 

8° Mrs. Rose Greenhow was the wife of Robert Greenhow; he was translator to the Department of State 
from 1828 to 1850. He wrote two valuable works on the history of Oregon, 
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Ritchie is now disposed to defer to your wishes and views in a great 
measure, he told me that this paper was open to you in any way. 
But at the same time said, that his position was a delicate one, that 
although he was thoroughly aroused to the importance of the present 
political crisis, that though all his sympathies were in the cause of 
the South—he had been advised that it would defeat his usefulness 
to the cause, by taking too decided a partizan-part in the questions 
at issue, as the other portion of the Democracy are only waiting the 
moment to establish an out and out free soil paper here; Burke so 
far seems to lean to the Southern side. Mr. Ritchie says that he is 
decidedly so in his feelings. 

Mr. Ritchie addressed me a note last evening wishing to know 
whether I had heard from or could give him any information in regard 
to your views or wishes. My devotion to you and the interests you 
sustain may pardon my presumption in offering myself as a medium 
of communication, should you desire it, indirectly, or otherwise, 
with the Union or others, the same feeling being a guarantee for 
discretion. 

Mr. Holmes has been here and I think discovers that he has 
committed a blunder in his unqualified devotion to the no party 
President, as yet the phials of his wrath are poured out upon the 
Cabinet or Regency for it is nothing else. H. E. declares that he was 
elected by the Whigs to carry out Whig measures—so far he certainly 
has respected most faithfully his obligations to that party for no one 
has received an appointment for other than brawling party service 
while they do not even attempt to play the farce any longer of 
requireing qualifications. Their Organs openly justify such a policy 
and proclaim the intention to act upon it. For my part I long to 
escape from this infected political atmosphere—else to plunge more 
deeply into it. Nothing would please me better than that my husband 
should be connected with a newspaper at this time. I cannot say 
what out pospects are in regard to the appointment. Clayton appears 
very favorable towards Mr Greenhow—commends his great talents 
and acquirements, says that he has a right on account of his services 
etc., but I cannot bring myself to give faith to the sincerity of this 
just appreciation. It is said that the Premiers aspirations are already 
directed toward the Presidency, hence all his patronage will be used 
for that end. 

Our City continues healthy, there are as yet no certain cases of 
Cholera—it has been very fatal in Richmond almost causing an entire 
cessation of business. We have been greatly injured by it. Mr. 
Greenhows property being in the centre of the town has been deserted 
by the tenants-tis extending on the James River. Mr. Carter has been 
obliged to abandon his harvest which was never finer. Mr. Greenhow 
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has been quite ill but is somewhat better, his has been an affection 
of the head attended with great prostration. Mr. Greenhow joins 
in best wishes to yourself and family. 


From D. L. Yulee 


Sr. AueusTINE [Fua.,] July 10, 1849 

My pear Sir The overt treason of Benton and Clay, and the 
coalescing process going on in the Northern States between the Free 
Soil and Democratic organizations, added to the now manifest indif- 
ference of the President and probable hostility of his Cabinet, brings 
us to a point at which it seems to me the Southern States must decide 
their course without further delay. To palter any longer with the 
question is to surrender, and surrender involves not disgrace only, 
but ruin also. 

It would appear from the indications upon the political surface 
that so far as California is concerned, it is expected by our enemies 
and the idea is said to be encouraged by the administration, that a 
State organization in that territory, and the presentation of a State 
constitution and Representation at the next session will settle all 
differences, and that the South will accept this evasion as an adjust- 
ment. For one I cannot. It is but one of the modes, and a most 
effective one, of sealing our exclusion from these territories, before 
our emigrants have had time to reach their destination and establish 
their due influence in the direction of affairs there. But if even the 
South was willing to fall asleep in the lap of the Delilah of the North, 
and allow her locks to be shorn and her power dissipated by the 
addition of a new free State, and the consequent irreversible suprem- 
acy of Northern power in the Union, there are other issues preparing 
against us which we must meet. Nothing can be more plain than 
that the extinction of Slavery in the District of Columbia, and of the 
inter State Slave migration, and, if Northern politicians can arrange 
it, Canadian annexation, are to rise into the consequence of distinct 
political issues. The North I fear is to be embodied against us. We 
can only meet her by embodying the South in unmistakable unity of 
action. How is this to be done? We have treacherous influences in 
our midst to subdue, and an indifference amounting to apathy to be 
overcome. Yet I believe the mass of the South is prepared for the 
course of duty. Some mode of eliciting the manifestation of public 
mind, and of concentrating its purpose and efforts, is essential, and 
that before the next meeting of Congress. I doubt if the occasional 
meetings which occur in the Southern States having reference to 
the subject (and far different from the organized movements in 
your State) will answer the purpose. They have probably done all 
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the good which can be expected from isolated action. Some move- 
ment of a more systematic and pervading character it seems to me 
ought now to be resorted to. Are you prepared to advise? What 
ought the South to do? To what point should we direct our steps? 

A convention of this county will meet next month to consider our 
Federal relations, and it is not unlikely its proceedings will have some 
share in influencing the tone of the rest of the State. It seems like a 
vain vaporing to meet and resolve what our rights are, unless we at 
the same time resolve to resist agression of them, and proceed to do 
so—for the aggression is impending. Besides I think the people can 
best be aroused by a call to action. But how to act? What to do? 
that is the point to be considered. Shall we shape our action to the 
contingency of a convention of the Southern States, or of a conven- 
tion of the United States. If the first shall it be a convention based 
upon popular appointment, or regular state appointment—that is to 
say, by primary meetings, or the more imposing act of the Legisla- 
tures of the States. If to the last (a convention of the United States) 
shall we move it at this time or a later stage of the issues. Or is 
there any mode of action which is to be preferred. For myself, 
convinced that the inevitable alternative, if our honor is to be pre- 
served, is an amendment of the compact of union, or its dissolution, 
I am quite prepared to meet the issue in this shape at once. As I 
once before remarked to you there is an elementary antagonism in 
the social structure of the two sections which will render their con- 
tinued political connection as equals impracticable, unless by some 
amendment of the constitution a check can be provided against the 
aggressions of the more powerful northern section of the States. I 
am willing to try if such an amendment is practicable, but failing in 
this, I think the truest and best policy is to take steps at once for a 
separation. We must have domestic security, and fireside peace. 
We must hold and enjoy our customs and property in tranquility. 
If the Govt of the Union cannot exist consistently with these primary 
necessities, it fails of one of the first purposes of Govt and should be 
abandoned. Our institutions or the Union must yield, if the North 
presses her advantage under the compact. We must change our 
social or political structure. We must abandon slavery or the Union 
at once (unless the terms of compact can be amended), for the attempt 
to maintain both will only be to whet a knife for the throats of our 
families and selves. 

The Independence of the Pacific States might solve the difficulty, 
so far as the accession of those States to the Northern Power is con- 
cerned, and I am nearly prepared to say I wd recommend and sustain 
them in an independent organization. This wd relieve us of the Wil- 
mot Proviso question for the time and by crippling the Northern 
Power and arresting its unrestrained accendency in the Federal 
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Legislature, postpone any dangerous collision, until by the division 
of Texas, and the possible acquistition of Cuba, we might be in a 
position to check any such increase of free States as would settle their 
proponderance in the Government. 

These are very crude reflections—thrown out hastily. To return 
to the object of this letter. We rest upon your wisdom to advise the 
South properly in this our great emergency. Are you prepared to 
advise, or would you prefer more time. 

Perhaps preliminary to a Southern convention, or to Southern 
action, a consultation between the States should take place. Several 
modes occur to me for effecting this. 'The Governors of the several 
Southern States might be recommended by their several constituen- 
cies to assemble at some convenient point to consult and advise a 
course; or a convention in each State might as in So. Ca. organize a 
central committee of vigilance and these committees from the several 
States might assemble together for general consultation; or a few lead- 
ing spirits from each State might meet by private arrangement to 
confer together, and devise some systematic movement; or we might 
organize a State Rights Republican party, and hold a National 
Convention, admitting all States from which Representatives sub- 
scribing to our tenets might come, for the purpose of erecting a plat- 
form of State Rights as antagonist to the Buffalo platform. Most 
of the Southern Democrats, a large part of the Southern Whigs, and 
a considerable strength from the free States might thus I think be 
embodied in what would eventually become the renovated Republican 
party. We must have some distinctive organization by which we 
may be separated from the enemies of the Rights of the States, whether 


those enemies claim to be democrats, whigs, or abolitionists. 
* * * * * x 


From R. B. Rhett 
JuLy 19TH 1849 

My Dear Sir I congratulate you on your successful vindication 
of yourself from the malignant aspersions of Benton, in connexion 
with the Southern Address and your still more successful conviction 
of Benton himself of his long practical treason to the South." This 
hatred of you, I really believe arises more from the conviction, that 
your influence in the South was adverse to his schemes of self-exalta- 
tion at the expense of our honor and safety than from any other 
cause. But whether his ambition or his enmity has drawn him in 
[to] opposition to your course, his influence in the South must now 
be gone, or the South is gone. If an avowed enemy to our institutions 


%! Benton attacked Calhoun in a speech at Jefferson City, Mo., May 26, 1849. Calhoun’s reply was 
dated July 5, ‘“‘To the People of the Southern States.” It was published originally in the Pendleton Mes- 
Senger, and later in the Washington Union and the Charleston Mercury. 
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can keep himself in the confidence of the Southern People they are 
self-destroyed. But I hope for better things. Benton as a Southern 
statesman is killed. Congress will not pass the Wilmot Proviso or 
any kindred measure, altho’ there will be no end to anti-slavery 
aggressions in some form or other. The expedient which we will 
next have to meet, to master us will be admitting Free-States and 
excluding Slave-States from the Union. Here they will act within 
the Constitutional competency of Congress, and if submitted to with 
fatal effect. On the present issues the South will triumph, but all 
such victories only shift the ground of battle, with encreased strength 
to our foes, and encreased weakness to us. On this account I am 
sorry to come to the conviction that there is no chance for the Wil- 
mot Proviso, or the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia 
at the approaching Congress. Would to God, they would do both, 
and let us have the contest, and end it once and forever. It would 
then accomplish our emancipation, instead of that of our slaves. 
But the Northern statesmen will commit I am satisfied no such 
blunder. We are put off to another and more formidable contest. 


* * * * * * * 


From R. I[?]. Moses. 


Cotumsus Ga. July 26 1849 

Dear Sir As I do not propose to tax your time with an acknowl- 
edgment of this, I trust that I will not be deem’d unduly obtrusive, 
in expressing to you the pleasure I received from a perusal of your 
reply to the Missouri Senator. It is regarded by both parties in this 
region as a triumphant vindication of your own course, and with it 
the rights of the South, the two being so identical, that to repel an 
attack upon one necessarily involves a defence of the other. The 
recent letters of Mr. Clay, Col Benton, Mr. Van Buren and the speech 
of his son John at the Free Soil Convention, have tended to arouse 
both parties in Western Geo. and while the Democracy try to prove 
Gen. Cass’ letter more acceptable to Southern feeling, (which it is 
not) and the Whigs still pretend to hope for better things from the 
present administration (which they ean scarcely from the indications 
expect) yet there is evidently an excited feeling in the masses of both 
parties which has not been heretofore evinced and the impression is 
gaining ground rapidly, that the issue may be postponed but cannot 
be averted, and therefore the sooner it comes the better. 

The Whig politicians evidently desire to keep matters quiet lest 
the Harmony of the party may be disturbed, while the Democrats 
have no such wish, but for this I do not accord to the Democrats any 
more “patriotism” than the Whigs, they have only changed places 
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since the Presidential election. At the Baltimore Convention the 
Democrats show'd as much party-fealty, and were as willing to make 
sacrifices for harmony as the Whigs are now. The safety of the 
South depends less upon the patriotism of her politicians than it does 
upon the boldness of her opponents. The North is becoming reckless 
and will ere long place signs in the political horizon that the people 
will be able to see with their own vision and not through the partial 
lenses of political partisans. Whenever this state of things arrives 
I judge from the tone of public feeling among the masses of both 
parties, that despite of all influences they will stand by their rights 
under the Constitution. And still if South Carolina were not a 
State of the Union, I should be less confident, for I do not feel certain 
that even Virginia would break the chains. The people might be 
deceived by politicians into a false security, until the time for resistance 
had passed, but I have no such fears for Carolina, and when she 
takes her stand an attempt to co-erce her cannot be concealed from 
the people of the other Southern States, and in a confidence that 
they will not stand by passively, is my great hope, that vassalage 
will not be our children’s heritage. 

I have taken no active part in Politics since last summer. My 
whole soul is absorbed in “‘the Southern question.”’? And for that I 
have but three arguments; myself and two sons! They are young, 
but old enough to die, if the price of a protracted life is to be sub- 
mission to an uncontrolled majority. 

My present residence is in Columbus Georgia. My resting place 
shall be in my native State whenever she requires her sons to defend 


her soil. 
* * * * * * * 


From Willis L. Williams 


Str. Louis, Mo. 31 July 1849. 
My DEAR Sir: 
* * * * * * * 

Benton is west of us still, addressing the dear people and although 
he ought to be put down, and with proper management might be, 
yet it is hard to bring those who have lauded and feared him so long, 
to act independently against him. Our population is hardly en- 
lightened enough, but still, he is surrounded with much more powerful 
opposition and more unanimous too, than he has had to encounter 
here for twenty years. Large numbers of the most prominent men 
in different portions of the State, are fully committed against his 
course, both on the Wilmot proviso question, and his appeal. Until 
your address came here, no one had thought of his disobedience of 
the former resolutions, which will no doubt be now pressed home 
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upon him with some effect. If Atchison * had the ability to meet 
him in debate, and would do it, he could fix his fate. If Green ® of 
the House, would stick close to him, he might put him down, but 
you can’t conceive of the cowardice of his constituents, when they are 
called upon to act against him. I was in our Legislature in 1844-5, 
when his last election came on, and we Whigs wanted only eleven 
votes wherewith to defeat him, but not a man in the State could be 
found to oppose him. I mean, of course, not a democrat. It is 
still too much the case, but we have hopes that by a union of the 
disaffected democracy and Whigs, at the next Session, he may be 
defeated, a consummation most devoutly to be wished. And yet 
there will be another difficulty. Many of our Whigs are northern 
men, or Kentuckians, and by means of their intelligence occupy 
seats in the legislature, and they are generally proviso men. So that 
no one can divine the result of matters. I trust something may 
turn up at Washington this winter and Session, that may lead him to 
take a leap that shall destroy him. ‘‘Quem Deus vult perdere ect,” 
Geyer,” Bates,® and others, old Whigs and able men, have long since 
given up all effort to put him down with the ignorant Jackson 
populace here, and those of us who are younger, and less talented, 
but more ardent and sanguine, are generally too poor to spare the 
time. 

You see that I am a Whig, but I am a Southerner in all that con- 
cerns her peculiar institutions. Born in Williamsboro, a little town 
in Granville Co. settled by my ancestors, when I desert the land of 
my nativity and whatever is calculated to advance her to prosperity 
and renown, may my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth. I wish 
you were a Whig too, but perhaps then you might not wield the 
influence so necessary in this heated hour to attach to your honored 
name. No party as such merely can claim you, for you have ever 
been above its shackles that bind to the earth both Soul and body. 


* * * * * * * 


From Thomas G. Clemson 


BrussEts [Bre.aium,] August Ist, 1849. 


My Sir, 
* * * * * 


As to the rest of the continent, things look bad indeed. The 
sword and bayonet is once more become the governing principle. 


% David R. Atchison, of Missouri, was Senator, 1843-1855. 
% James S. Green, a Democrat of Missouri, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 1847-1851; 


Senator, 1857-1861. 
% Henry Sheffie Geyer, of Missouri, declined the position of Secretary of War under Fillmore in 1850; 


Senator, 1851-1857. 
% Edward Bates, of Missouri, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 1827-1829; presided at 


the Whig National Convention in 1856; Attorney General under Lincoln, 1861-1864. 
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Had France thrown her armies on the Rhine and into Italy there 
would not have been a monarch upon a throne from the Baltic to the 
Mediteranean. You perceive that the Republic of France has 
restored the Pope, that Russia is assisting Austria to crush the 
Hungarians, etc. The probability is that the governments of 
Europe, from present appearances, will become more despotic than 
they have ever been. Liberty and Monarchy on the continent 
appear to be incompatible words. Without instruction the people 
cannot retain power after having conquered it and there is nothing to 
prepare them for taking government into their own hands. Emigra- 
tion from Europe to the United States is becoming greater. Few 
have ever gone from Belgium, but it is now becoming quite fashion- 
able here. Some of my friends have sold out their property even at 
a great sacrifice and are going with their families and all the property 
they can scrape. 
* * « x 


By the last steamer I forwarded a power of Attorney to Mr. 
Pickens for the sale of my place. Had I remained in the United 
States, I would not have agreed to sell my place and negroes for 
thirty thousand dollars, including all my stock, implements, ete. 
But as I could not live there, and had no one to attend to my inter- 
ests, it may be fortunate for me to have sold at any price. It is a 
lesson that has cost me dear. I hope to be done with Southern 
property, and shall feel greatly relieved, and thankful when what I 
have is safely invested in a country where it will yield me an interest 
of which I have been deprived for years. 

* * * * 


A. W. Venable 


Brownsvit.zE [N. C.,] August 7th 1849 

My pear Sir I have deferred writing to you until this moment 
in order that I might give you a true state of the political history of 
this part of North Carolina. I arrived at home on the 6th of March 
our court day and immediately declared myself a candidate for 
Congress upon the platform of my speech of the 4th February 1849, 
the necessity of retaliation on the part of the Slaveholding States, 
Resistance prompt and open. As I expected there was immediately 
an organized opposition on the part of the Whigs and some overtures 
made to certain Democratic individuals to ascertain whether I could 
not be effectually opposed by one of my own party with the promise 
of Whig support. There was on the part of some Hunkerish Demo- 
crats an attempt to get up a convention to rule me off upon the ground 
that my recommended measures would produce immediate disunion, 


%® Abraham Watkins Venable, a Democrat of North Carolina, was a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1847-1853, 
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This signally failed and I declared myself an independent candidate 
upon the great Southern Question. A Whig convention nominated 
a talented young man as my competitor and the campaign opened. 
My health gave away about the middle of May and I was compelled 
to canvass a large district in a state so feeble as almost to render it 
impossible for me to travel. Had I been within the reach of the 
specific influences which produce cholera I must have had an attack 
of that disease. But although greatly emaciated and reduced I 
continued an active canvass. The whole Whig press of the State 
denounced me as a factionist, disorganiser and disunionist. The 
whole north[ern] press Whig and abolitionist flooded my district with 
assaults upon my political course; singing hallelujas to the Union, 
publishing extracts of Washingtons farewell address and one of our 
own senators together with divers others found amongst us Ben- 
tons speech at Jefferson city and Truman Smith’s™ circulars, and 
libels, upon the Democracy, covered [?] with Mr. Badgers® Frank 
in many instances were brought to bear in aid of the most zealous 
and untiring efforts of every Whig leader in the District. The issue 
was made distinctly resistance or non resistance disunion or union 
in the event of continued oppression. After a most laborious struggle 
I have carried my district by a majority of 719 against a majority of 
153 two years ago. This is a complete triumph of the high principles 
announced in the Southern address and the still more definite meas- 
ures of resistance suggested by myself in my last speech in the house. 
I must acknowledge your kindness in sending me your reply to 
Benton. I had however effectually silenced that speech before it 
reached me a few days before the election. For the ability to do so 
I am indebted to facts derived from the perusal of the manuscript 
which you lent me containing the causes of the disorganization of 
the Democratic party in 1839 and the many conversations all of 
which I perpetuated in my memoranda book so far as facts and dates 
were concerned. My vindication of your course was considered 
perfectly triumphant and Bentons miserable falsehoods fully exposed. 
But your reply came in time to crush and destroy the last remaining 
vitality of his miserable attempt. As I expected I was taunted as 
one of your followers of recent conversion and of course burning zeal. 
But as those who threw the taunts had mostly been nullifiers I took a 
malicious pleasure in illustrating their renegade course. 

The battle is fought and victory is won. Daniel ® is elected over 
a Hunkerish Democrat by a majority of 2700. Things look better 


in this State and I trust that there will be a general reaction. 
* * + * 


%? Truman Smith, a Whig of Connecticut, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 1839-1843, 
1845-1849; Senator, 1849-1854. 

%§ George Edmond Badger, a Whig of North Carolina, was Senator, 1846-1855. 

® John Reeves Jones Daniel, a Democrat of North Carolina, was a Member of the House of Represent- 

tives, 1841-1854. 
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From L. S. Hoe [?] 


Mempuis [TENN.,] Augt 20th 1849. 

Dear Sir The foregoing! is an extract from the Washington 
Union of the 6th Inst. 

If Northern Abolition seconded by Southern traitors had not 
deterred our people from removing to California with their slaves by 
raising the cry of free soilism I possibly for one might have schooled 
myself barely to bear the foregoing. But the running freesoiler 
whose life was saved by southern valor at Buena Vista, the same who 
refusing to fight at Cerro Gordo left the victory to be purchased by 
the blood of the South, even before the treaty of peace raised the 
insulting cry that we should not have equal rights in the Country it 
was foreseen Mexico would have to yield. This has worked its effect. 
The position of the Union is all the North can desire in view of the 
orders given by Taylors Cabinet to Genl. Riley.2, Non intervention as 
effectually excludes us as if the Wilmot Proviso had passed at the 
date of the peace. 

I feel a most solemn conviction that the South must arouse from 
its negative position and assume that of the lion or this necessary 
outlet to drain off our surplus slave population will be cut off from us 
and the doom of our children sealed. 

What is to be done? The miscalled Missouri Compromise was 
forced upon us by Northern votes. In an evil moment it was sub- 
‘mitted to. The North has reaped the advantage of that oppression 
upon us. Does not the crisis demand of us to say to the North you 
forced this line upon us. We yielded. You shall respect the spirit 
of that enforced rule. It shall be slave territory up to 36° 30’ to the 
Pacific. This we will maintain if necessary at the point of the 
bayonet. 
y= Let this be our sine qua non to be enforced at all hazards and to 
the last extremity and I feel an abiding faith that the North will 
yield. But if I am mistaken in this I feel it is the duty of the South 
to build the wall of separation. 

1 know too well the temper of Arkansas, Mississippi and West 
Tennessee to entertain the least fear of their firmness in meeting the 
issue. The necessary measures might easily be adopted to bring all 
the slave states to a common cause. 

I have written my own notions plainly. This is no time for mincing 
terms. The South is not aroused to the danger. To sleep a few 
months longer must be fatal. 


1“That Congress shall abstain from all legislation in relation to the subject of slavery; leaving it to the 
people of the Territories themselves to make the necessary provision for their eventual admission into 
the Union, and to regulate their internal concerns in their own way.” 

? Gen. Bennett Riley was the head of the de facto government in California left by the conquest. He 
called the convention which adopted a constitution prohibiting slavery. 
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From Wilson Lumpkin 


ATHENS [Ga.,] August 27th, 1849. 

My pear Sir My long silence must be charged, to the want of 
something more cheering to dwell upon. To me the political horizon 
is still overspread with gloom and darkness. 

I have to a great extent lost confidence in the virtue and intelli- 
gence of our Southern people. I fear they are not capable of wise self 
Government. I fear they will, for the sake of a few loaves and fishes, 
shrink from maintaining their rights and liberty. Many of the politi- 
cal leaders of the present day, are selfish corrupt men; the press to a 
very great extent is subservient to these men. Thus the people are 
often mislead, because the truth never reaches them. Since I last 
wrote to you, I have closely observed passing events. The Southern 
Address, your reply to Benton, and everything else which I have seen 
in regard to your course, has my undivided approbation. But sir, 
upon the slave question, So. Car. is the only State in the union pre- 
pared to do her whole duty. All the other States falter in part. 
With a single exception in Geo[rgia] the Whig press shrink from speak- 
ing out in a manly tone. And the Democratic press in this State, is 
not entirely free from the influence of former associations with Van 
Buren and Benton. We have an office seeking faction in Georgia, 
who look to nothing but self agrandisement, and the spoils of office. 
They have been reared in the New York school of politics, and a 
course feel but little of the true spirit of Southern Patriotism. 

These men with Richie at their head, are still ready to fraternize 
with the Free Soilers of New York, upon all questions but that of 
slavery, and call themselves, the Old Republican party of the Union, 
and claim Mr. Jefferson as their founder. 

The slave question is obviously a vital one to the South. And if 
we do not stand aloof, from all parties and individuals, who trample 
upon our constitutional rights touching this subject, we may give up 
the ship. I plainly see efforts making, and steps taken by many of 
the leaders of both parties, to prepare the public mind of the South, 
for that degradation, which fanaticism and designing aspiration, have 
decreed shall be the fate of our beloved Southern portion of the Union. 

The new administration, is obviously using every exertion to avoid 
responsibility, by urging upon the mixed multitude now found in 
California, the speedy formation, of what they call a State govern- 
ment; and thus exclude the South from all her rights in the Territory. 
Had Genl. Cass been elected to the Presidency, the very same course 
would have been pursued. And I fear, and believe, a majority of our 
people, in the slave holding states, will favor submission to this base 
and vile project of selfish political partizans. Taylor’s utter want of 
qualifications for the high office which he holds, leaves us without 
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hope from that quarter. He must be a perfect Automaton in the 
hands of others. 

Corruption has gotten too deep a hold upon the politicians and 
press of our country, for us to indulge the hope, that we can unite the 
South in self defense, even upon this vital slave question. And 
nothing short of union upon this subject, can save us from degradation 
and horrors, which the strongest language, can but faintly depict. 
You and myself, may struggle through our few remaining days. But 
in the last hour, I fear we shall not be consoled with the prospects, 
which await posterity in this section of our Union. And yet the 
Almighty has in his goodness lavished upon us, all the blessings of 
soil, climate, etc., etc. If our political institutions could be preserved, 
in full force, according to the letter and spirit of the Constitution, I 
ask no more. And for less than that I will never willingly com- 
promise. After a manly resistance, I may submit to Brute force. 
But with my dying breath, I will still protest, against the Demon 
spirit which has thus reduced me. If I was not a believer in provi- 
dence, I should be very unhappy. But I trust in God, and hence 
have hope. It seems to me, that a great struggle awaits the South- 
ern States similar to that which is now going on in Kentucky and 
Misouri. Men like Clay and Benton are to be found in all the 
Southern States, men of tallents, determined to rule or ruin. And it 
appears to me more than probable, that such men, by the progress of 
things at present going on, will be encouraged at no distant day, to 
hoist the anti-slavery Banner, in most of the slave holding States; 
should this be the case, it will soon be recorded—The slave holding 
States, were. 

We still have in Georgia, very many strong and Patriotic men. 
And we have honest able and Patriotic men, conducting many of our 
presses. Our governor is sound to the core on the slave question. 
But there is a leaven in both parties working mischief. The leaven of 


love of power and office. 
* * * * * 


From Rose Greenhow 


WasuincTon [D. C.,] August 29th, 1849. 

My pear Sir Your last letter to me was received a few days 
before my departure from Washington upon a brief visit to Pennsyl- 
vania—not however before I had endeavoured to arrouse in Mr. 
Ritchie a cord responsive to the call of patriotism and Country at 
this crisis. He says that he agrees with your views upon the cardinal 
points at issue between the North and South but depricats agitation 
at this moment as he conceives that the public mind if allowed to 
rest will be more apt to resume a healthful state. The truth is upon 
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the mere truckling politician there can be little or no reliance, their 
own interests is the beacon which guides them and the supremacy of 
party takes precidence of all more sacred obligations. 

From the information which I have had of late opened to me J think 
that the ‘“‘Union” cannot stand much longer with its present Editors, 
universal dissatisfaction exists in regard to it. I think that you will 
be pleased to learn how compleatly the free soil party has been 
eradicated in Pennsylvania, it was brought into being by Mr. Polks 
appointment and the Baltimore Convention. Mr. Buchanan has 
stood by the South most effectively and has done what no other man 
but him could have done and put down that dangerous agitation. 
He says that the fate of this Union depends upon the firm and un- 
wavering front which the South may present next Winter. That they 
should insist upon three things, that the Wilmot Proviso should be 
droped or rejected, that Congress should pass laws to enable Southern 
Slave holders to reclaim their property wherever found, which is 
neither more or less than insisting that the Constitution shall be 
observed and finally that the agitation in regard to abolition of Slavery 
in the District of Columbia shall cease. He says thus far he will go 
with you heart and soul, and that Pennsylvania will stand by you in 
the assertion of your just rights, and in resisting the encroachments of 
the North. He says that he thinks all new elements of excitement 
ought to be droped at this moment as inexpedient. Such as the in- 
sisting upon the establishment of Slavery in the new territories as 
it can never be other than the abstract question of right without 
practical utility and would certainly embarrass the question at issue. 
He says moreover, that he thinks the South should concede the estab- 
lishment of the laws of Maryland over the District, so as to prevent 
its being a Slave market, and the existance of those pens for slaves 
should be abolished, but not at this crisis would he recommend that 
they should yield this point even, but simply to drop the question 
of slavery in the new territories, neither allowing prohibatory laws, 
or laws in its favor; as the law of nature which is paramount, will 
settle how far that institution can exist. Mr. Buchanan regrets that 
the Missouri Compromise line was not adopted as the Cuba question 
could never be raised had that been the case. These are his views 
which have been boldly pressed in correspondances which I have 
seen when recently written to in regard to the establishment of a free 
soil paper at Washington, in more than a dozen instances,-to my 
knowledge, for I have seen both sides, ending with most urgent re- 
monstrances against the encroachments of the North, upon Southern 
Rights. 

Your letter to Mr Greenhow was received yesterday. Now I 
must tell you the progress of the Cuba affair.2 The main spring 


*The reference is to the Round Island expedition for the liberation of Cuba. 
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or mover in the matter has just left me, having taken a parting 
breakfast, before starting on the perilous undertaking. The expedi- 
tion will sail on Saturday, that is to say a steamer with a thousand 
men from New York or some point North with one part of the forces, 
and a steamer of a thousand tons with 12 or 15 hundred more, from 
New Orleans simultaneously well armed and equiped composed of 
picked men, and officers, ready for the perils the profits and honours 
of the venture. We think that all the elements of success are with 
them, as every chance has been calculated and everything which 
prudence and fore thought could suggest done to ensure full success. 
The Government here are in the secret and have done no more in the 
Matter of the Proclamation than regard for appearances demanded. 
The first fifteen days is the time of trial, and they invoke the moral 
aid, of all true hearts, who desire the incorporation of that ocean gem, 
in our sisterhood of States, and of all who sympathise with a people 
groaning under the Yoke of tyrany, determined to acheive freedom 
or die in the struggle. I send an extract from the Spanish paper 
published in New York under the supervision of the Spanish Minister 
here, it speaks for itself and I think ought to be published in every 
paper throughout this Union. 


From Benjamin Gardner * 


Evurauta [Aua.], Sept. 5, 1849. 

Dear Sir, I take the liberty of addressing you this letter for the 
purpose of obtaining your views upon the propriety and practicability 
of a subject which I desire to bring before the Legislature of this 
State, (Alabama), and through that body, before the people of the 
South, if after mature reflection, it should be deemed advisable. I 
allude to the subject of our rights in the new territories. 

Much has been said and written upon the question of the restriction 
by Congress of slavery in California and New Mexico; of the injustice 
and unconstitutionality of the Wilmot Proviso; of the great and 
unyielding necessity of maintaining our rights and our honor at all 
hazards, and under all circumstances; but I have looked in vain for 
any proposition by which our rights may be secured, our honor 
maintained or our equality preserved. I consider the Wilmot Proviso, 
so far as any practical results are concerned entirely harmless, as 
slavery, in the present aspect of affairs, can never obtain a foothold 
in the territories, even should that obnoxious and unconstitutional 
measure never be engrafted upon the statute books, and consequently, 
we are as effectually excluded, as if it were adopted a thousand times 
over. Now, it is highly important to the South in a political as well 
as a domestic point of view, that she should have her full share in our 


‘ Benjamin Gardner was a member of the Alabama Legislature. 
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late acquisitions. It is unnecessary for me, in addressing you, to give 
the reasons which have led me to this conclusion,—they have doubt- 
less suggested themselves to your own mind long since, and I am 
apprised that you comprehend fully their force and truthfulness. 
The question then, very naturally arises, what should the South do, 
in this great emergency, to maintain her equality in the Union and 
secure her rights in the new territories? I have thought much upon 
the subject, and have come to the conclusion that there is but one 
course which she can adopt, which promises any good practical results, 
or which can, in any wise, place her upon an equal footing with the 
North in our late acquisitions. That plan is this:—that each South- 
ern State shall arm and equip a regiment of volunteer emigrants and 
send them to California, under its own auspices, with positive instruc- 
tions to conform to all the laws usages and customs of the people 
there, which do not conflict with the rights of the South, and to 
protect those who may emigrate with them from among us, in the 
full enjoyment of their property of whatever description, should any 
effort be made, either by savages, Mexicans, or others to wrest if 
from them. 

Having been elected a member of the Alabama Legislature from 
this (Barbour) County,—and feeling the great importance of the 
subject to which I have called your attention, as well as the necessity 
of union and concert of action on the part of the Southern States in 
this crisis, I desire to inform myself fully upon this question, that as a 
Representative, I may act advisedly, deliberately and for the good of 
the whole country,—therefore, having confidence in your judgement 
and ability as a statesman, I solicit, most respectfully your views 
upon this important subject. Should your opinions be adverse to 
the proposition I have suggested, I would be gratified to receive any 
other from you, which in your judgement, would be productive of 
more beneficial results. 

It may not be amiss for me to add, in conclusion, that I am a 
Whig—an ardent supporter of the present Administration, and a 
Southern man by birth, education and in principle. 


From Thomas G. Clemson 


BrussELs, [Bextcium,] July [probably Sept or Oct.] 1849. 
My pear Sir We received by the last steamer your letter dated 
Fort Hill August 24 together with your reply to Benton in pamphlet 
form. I had read it some time since in the newspapers. It appears to 
be triumphant and very severe, which he merited. Could you have 
made it shorter it would have been more generally read, but I do not 
see how you could have curtailed it. 
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As to the state of Europe the change that has taken place in the 
last two months is very great, but neither surprising or unexpected. 
The people have spent their blood, their enthusiasm and their money, 
without having gained near as much as they might have done, had 
their efforts been well matured or well directed. In France, the 
Republic (such as it is) is fixed upon them in spite of themselves. 
They would do well under the present form of government, if the 
leaders were pure, moral or religious, but as it is, the people are un- 
educated and have become the pliant tools of those who live by their 
wits. The longer the present form of government lasts the stronger 
will become the conservative party. As to the liberty of the press, 
it does not exist, but the universal suffrage will be more difficult to 
take away. Where it will carry them time alone can tell. In 
France as well as Germany, but more particularly the latter, property 
is in the hands of the few; they are adverse to all changes, and par- 
ticularly where the changes are against them. Hungary as you have 
learned by the papers could resist no longer. The sword and bayonet 
rule east of the Rhine and monarchy with its accompanying standing 
armies have nothing to fear at present. Some pretend that other 
revulsions may be anticipated before a very long time, but I do not 
think it probable, the people are exhausted and it is impossible for 
them to compete with power and the well organized armies that 
have become more wary since the late upheavings. Republicanism 
here is synonimous with socialism, and the example of France is not 
calculated to make prosylites. The funds are rising everywhere and 
there is as much order and tranquility throughout Europe as ever 
existed. There is no denying one fact and that is that all the powers 
of Europe are deeply and I think hopelessly in debt, how they are to 
escape bankruptcy remains to be seen. What is also true is that the 
existence of the actual governments depends on their standing 
armies, which absorb all their resources. To disarm would be the 
end of monarchy, and with the present forces ruin stares them in the 
face. Even in this quiet little country if the army was disbanded, 
Leopold would not remain two weeks on the throne, and of this 
monarchs are prefectly aware. 

* * * + * * * 


From J. Raven Mathews 


7TH Oct 1849 [GxrorGIA.] 
My Drar Sir I reed. your note and have communicated its con- 
tents to my sister and the Doctor which in their reply is satisfactory. 
The Elections in this State are over and as much indifference by 
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both parties, I have never seen. I freely conversed with men of dis- 
tinction on both sides and they both expected the same apathy 
would be the result. The fact is the Whig and Democ. extreme 
Wings unconsciously found themselves exposed to be approaching 
the outstretched arms of the abolitionists and a murmur of disappro- 
bation was universally made—The Auga. Sentinel & Chrol. said to 
be in the interest of Tombs and Stephs., the Athens Banner, also in 
Cobb and Lumpkins'—There certainly is a great pause in the activity 
of all parties in this State and fortunately no election will occurr 
before the Bone muscle and sinew will have time to reflect and see 
the fatal gulf yawning at their feet. These two papers used your 
name as the Pis Aller for diverting the Public gaze and attention 
from the true reasons why the noncomformists to your and Judge 
Berriens papers did not sign but I think they have rather opend the 
door of investigation through their own columns. The question 
which they started was whether J. C. Calhoun or Tommy the 
Traitor® stood erect—by universal consent the latter has been placed 
where like Lucifer ‘‘never to hope again.” The remaining question 
affords the people to enquire and read what has the former done and 
been doing all his life. The answer of both parties is that Tommy 
has betray’d the South and that John C. Calhoun has sacrificed his 
own national Rights of Promotion to stand by Southern Constitu- 
tional Rights. Every portion of Georgia has been interchanging 
Ideas this summer. We here have had crowds from the Mountains 
to the Seaboard, and depend upon it that our Rail Rds and Northern 
Cholera have done more for the South in political enlightenment than 
ten thousand speeches in Congress, and that these will yet be the 
means of striking more terror to the Soul of the Northern Tyrant 
than all that has been done by Congressional Resolutions, speeches 
and fending and provising Editoriral squibs. My idea is now to 
seriously and calmly, but carefully arrange for forming a third or 
Southern party, making no charges against who was wrong or right 
in past excitements at Home or at Washington—otherwise we shall 
have each one that is obnoxious becoming a Sangrado—better the 
whole village die than his published theories be recanted. Recon- 
ciliation should be the watchword to all save Tommy. ‘The Presi- 
dential question by which all our rights have been whittled down 
will then be in place of our growing weakness made our pillar of 
strength. We can tender that office to the party who will most 
rigidly adhere to the Constitution and protect thereby the Peace and 
property of the South. This third party may become then the 


5 John Henry Lumpkin, a Democrat of Georgia, was a Member of the House of Representatives, 1843- 
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ballance of power party, whereas we are now like unto the 2 litigious 
cats, the monkey, and the cheese. The Northern Whig and Democ. 
parties agitation of the Presidential question, and Southern Rights 
held forever in the Ballance and at every canvass a piece of cheese 
is bit off or yielded to ballance the scale either in favour of the Black 
or white Cat. I have already fatigued you unintentionally, en- 
closed is a carricature of my meaning. 


* * * * * * * 


From J. H. Howard 


Co.tumBus [Ga.,] Octr. 8, 
Dear Sir 


* * * * * * +, 


Had I been elected [to the Georgia Legislature] I should have 
passed resolutions pointing to some definite action (If I could) and 
appointed a committee composed of part members and part leading 
and talented citizens, to bear these resolutions to each slave holding 
State. I would if I could have succeeded, had an able committee to 
present the resolutions for each Southern State so as to have had our 
views laid before all the States at the same time. These were my 
views, be kind enough to give them some thought and write me. 
It is also my opinion that the best move the Southern members of 
Congress can make, is to boldly take the initiative and bring in a bill 
ordering a line to be run and marked out 36° 30’; let the territories on 
both sides be organized, neither though with the Wilmot proviso. 
This will leave the South privileged to go beyond 36° 30’ if they 
choose, subject to be overruled by the opponents of slavery, if they 
should be in the majority at the time it is proper to be admitted as 
States. While the marking the line on 36° 30’ will point to them a 
place where they will in all probability be secure against such majority. 
The Whigs I presume will desire to get clear of the whole question by 
admitting the whole country as a State or States. Whether with or 
without the proviso it is too soon. It is a fraud upon the South and 
should not be submitted to. If California and New Mexico were both 
now admitted as a State or States without the proviso they would 
with their present population exclude slaveholders the first session 
after their admission. Will you be kind enough in confidence to give 
me your opinions in regard to the course, Southern members of 
Congress should pursue at the next session; also what preventive 
remedy Southern legislatures should present before the meeting of 
Congress. 
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From Elwood Fisher 


New York [N. Y.,] 10 Mo. 29, 1849. 

Dear FRIEND 

* * * * * * * 

I saw a letter not long since from Senator Atchison who speaks 
confidently—positively—of Bentons defeat in Missouri; an event 
which after the result in Kentucky would seem to be highly probable. 
I think it also very probable that Clay and his colleague will be 
instructed by the Kentucky legislature to vote against the Proviso 
or resign. In this part of the country Abolitionism does not appear 
to be so strong as it has been. This I think results from the unex- 
’ pected firmness and unanimity of the south. But it is also owing 
to the current expectation that California will have population 
enough to entitle her to admission as a state and that her Constitu- 
tion” will exclude slavery. I have suggested to many that even if 
there are enough people there for a state, they reside on or near the 
Sacramento and north of 36° 30’, and may be admitted with limits 
proper for a state, leaving all the territory south open to Southern 
emigration, and that the south will never consent that the few now 
in that vast territory shall control it all, but may agree to their ad- 
mission with proper limits on the express condition that the south 
shall have south of that line. Even such an agreement as that how- 
ever would be rather hazardous for the south, as it would let in a 
state that might unite with the other northern states to violate such 


a compact. 
* * * * * * * 


From John A. Calhoun 


Crpar Grove [S. C.], Deer. 14th 1849 

Dear Uncte I informed you in may last of my intention to visit 
Columbia. Having just returned from thence, I will give you some 
account of matters there. 

I found quite a strong feeling on the Southern question, but a 
marked deficiency in concert, and a decided want of intelligence in 
discussing the means of meeting it. The plan finally fixed on (the 
final action had not been taken) I think will do tolerably well. This 
no doubt you have seen before this letter shall have reached you. 
The great difficulty of the Legislature’s meeting this question prop- 
erly arises in part from a want of general intelligence, but mainly 
from the influence of faction. I was forcibly struck with the change 
of things since the time of my being a member of that body—ten 
years ago. Then our Legislature was characterized by a high degree 
of intelligence, and a marked freedom from the influence of faction. 
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Now the quantity of young men, without experience, and with but 
little wisdom, added to the fact that there are a set of men now rising 
into influence in the State, who are premeditatedly infusing into that 
body an intense spirit of faction—has had a decided tendency to 
lower the political standard of the State; and, unless checked, will 
even prostrate, the heretofore high character which we have enjoyed. 
Every question now raised in the Legislature is made to lend some- 
what to these factions. Even this great Southern question is not 
entirely above it. 

The next question before the Legislature of most importance (and 
the first in excitement) is the winding up [of] the State Bank. And 
here all the virulence of these factions are manifested. I believe a 
large number of those on either side of this question are honestly 
contending for what they think is right. But the politicans treat the 
matter in quite a different light. Whilst one faction look to the Bank 
as a means of strengthening their influence, the other factions regard 
it as an obstacle to their aspirations. The centers of the two main 
factions are to be found in Charleston and Barnwell. And although 
there are minor factions on both sides playing around these leading 
factions—yet here are the two great centers. The contest I can as- 
sure you is most disgusting to any one who is able to see above these 
factions. They have not hesitated to mix your name with it, and in 
my opinion neither have any love for you, but on the contrary a 
decided dislike. Indeed, this game [?] in connection with your name 
was carried to such an extent as to induce me to denounce their 
conduct in no measured terms. It is evident to my mind, that the 
leaders of both these factions, as well as some of the subordinates 
look upon you and your position as constituting the chief obstacle of 
their ambitious schemes. It was my policy to mix freely with all 
the factions, and in doing so have collected many facts which I think 
it would be well for you to know: and if you desire it shall be given. 
But if it is not your desire to know these this matter can rest between 
us. I conferred fully with Governor Seabrook on these matters and 
received some information from him: and he authorizes me to say 
that he concurs in the main with my views. I regard Mr. Elmore 
as your friend. But the deep interest he feels in the bank question 
has I think made him somewhat indiscreet in the use of your name. 
The report was that he was using your letter to him to aid the Bank 
cause. Knowing your desire to keep out of these State issues, I can 
hardly think this is done with your assent. I have no sympathy for 
the war now waging against the Bank, and especially the way in 
which it is conducted. But I think it would be your best policy to 
keep out of it. Write me soon and freely on this subject. 
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British Public Record Office, Archives relative to 
Florida in the, 45. 

Brooks, Robert P., editor of the Calhoun Papers, 
47, 57, 84; Calhoun paper collected by, 83. 

Brown, G. W., of Canadian com. on membership of 
As As, 

Brown, Louise Fargo, Herbert Baxter Adams prize- 
man (1911), 25; First Earl of Shaftesbury, 36, 51. 
Brown, Vera L., of Herbert Baxter Adams prize 

com., 87. 

Bruce, Kathleen, of Justin Winsor Prize com., 18, 88; 
Private Papers, Material for Virginia Agricultural 
History, 42, 52. 

Brummer, Sidney David, death of, 74. 

Brush, Charles Francis, death of, 74. 

Buck, Solon J., of endowment com., 19, 99; of bibliog. 

com., 19, 88; of bibliog. of travel. com., 19, 88; dis- 

cussion, 33; discussion on publications, 121 ff.; of 
© Conf. of Hist. Societies com. on publication of 2d 
vol. of a Calendar of Materialinthe French Archives 

i upon the History of the Mississippi Valley, 122; dis- 
cussion, 123. 

Buell, Raymond L., of com. to study question of a 
program for the publications of the Dept. of State, 
79. 

Burgess, John W., councilor A. H. A., 15. 

Burr, George Lincoln, councilor A. H. A., 12; 
ex-pres. A. H. A., 14; ex-vice pres. A. H. A., 15; 
councilor A. H. A., 16; Contributions to Toleration 
made by Erasmus, 35; discussion, 35, 50. 

Business Historical Society, 60, 83; proposed jt. 
meeting with A. H. A. in 1930, 85. 

By-laws of Am. Hist. Assn., 10. 

Byrne, Eugene H., of internat]. sub. comm. on 
chronology, 87. 


O 


Cajori, Florian, A Century of American Geodesy, 
41, 52. 

Calendar of Material in the French Archives upon the 
History of the Mississippi Valley, status of publi- 
cation of, 122. 

Calhoun Papers, 83; edited by Dr. J. Franklin 
Jameson in 1899, 47, 57; edited by C. S. Boucher 
and R. P. Brooks, 47, 57; inclusion in Annual 
Report for 1929, 84. 

California, Agricultural Changes in, from 1860 to 
1900, Hardy, 110. 

Callahan, John M., chairman W. Va. com. on 
membership of A. H. A., 73. 

Callcott, Wilfred H., presides at session, 50. 

Camp Grant Massacre: A Chapter in Apache His- 
tory, The, Hammond, 110. 

Cappon, Lester J., The Iron Industry in the New 
South, 43, 52, 

Carman, Harry J., of endowment com., 19, 87; 
discussion, 32, 50; report from endowment com. 
by, 45; address to ann. business meeting on behalf 
of the endowment com., 54; executive sec. com. on 
endowment, 78. 
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Carnegie Corporation, 66; grant to A. H. A., com, 
on history and other soc. studies in the schools, 77. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, vote of thanks 
to, for use of quarters, 83, 84; publication of Ist vol. 
of a Calendar of Material in the French Archives 
upon the History of the Mississippi Valley, 122. 

Carnegie revolving fund for publications, 66, 77; A. 
H. A. com. on, 20, 87; report of A. H. A. com. on, 
45; insufficient number of works of mature schol- 
arship submitted to A. H. A., com. on, 46, 57, 79 ff. 

Carolina, ideas of First Earl of Shaftesbury em- 
bodied in constitution of, 36. 

Carroll, E. B., grant to be sought for research 
project by, 80 ff., 98; of international subcommittee 
on the press, 81, 85; descriptive list of American 
newspapers influential in the formation of public 
opinion, under direction of, 81. 

Carroll, E. Malcom, French Public Opinion during 
the Balkan Crisis, 37, 52; of Jusserand medal com., 
87. 

Carter, Clarence E., of hist. research in colleges 
com., 19, 88; Winsor prizeman (1908), 24; Imperial 
Unity, 1760-1774, 39, 53. 

Castellio, Bainton, defender of the idea of toleration, 
35, 50. 

Channing, Edward, councilor A. H. A., 12; ex-pres. 
A. H. A., 14; ex-vice pres. A. H. A., 15. 

Chapel Hill, N. C., Am. Hist. Assn. meeting at 
(Dec. 30-31, 1929 and Jan. 1, 1930), proceedings, 
29 ff.; program, 49 ff. 

Chase, Philip P., of membership com., 18. 

Cheyney, Edward P., councilor, A. H. A., 12, 16; 
ex-pres. A. H. A., 14; ex-vice pres. A. H. A., 15; 
sec. ad interim business com., 17; delegate in Am, 
Council of Learned Socs., 17, 99; chairman bibliog. 
of modern British history com., 19,75, 88: discussion, 
38; report from A. H. A. com. on the Carnegie 
revolving fund for publications, 45; address to 
ann. business meeting on behalf of the committee 
on the revolving fund, 54; chairman com. on Car- 
negie revolving fund for publications, 20, 79, 87. 

Chili, Development of Political Parttes in, Cox, 44, 50. 

Chinese Historical Scholarship in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries, Hummel, 44, 53. 

Chinese Public Finance, Historical Evidences Relat- 
ing to Early, Gale, 107 ff. 

Chinese Tradition of Fu-sang, Laufer, 44, 53. 

Christie, Francis A., retiring member of bd. of 
editors, 48. 

Christol, Carl, Univ. of S. D. rep. on A. H. A. com. 
on membership, 74. 

Chronology, International subcommittee on, 20, 88. 

Church, Frederic C., Lelio Sozzini, or Socinus, 35, 
50; of P. C. B. com. on resolutions, 115. 

Civilization, Recent and contemporary, A. H. A. 
sess. on, 37, 52 ff. 

Civil War, Public Opinion in the United States before 
the, com. for preparation of material illustrative 
of, 86. 

Clark, A. Howard, curator of A. H. A., 15; sec. 
A. H. A., 15. 

Clark, Dan, vice-pres. P. C. B., 1930, 13; Univ. of 
Oreg. rep. on A. H. A., com. on membership, 74; 
of P. C. B. com. on publns., 117. 
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Clark, Dora M., British Opinions of the American 
Revolution, 39 ff., 53. 

Clark, Robert C., presiding officer P. C. B. sess. 
on American hist., 107. 

Clements, William L., councilor A. H. A., 12, 16, 
55, 66. 

Cole, Arthur Charles, of bd. of editors, Am. Hist. 
Rev., 18, 86; Winsor prizeman (1912), 25; of A. H.A. 
com, for direction of the Beveridge fund, 46, 57; 
presides at session, 51; of com. for preparation of 
Public Opinion in the United States before the Civil 
War, 86. 

Coleman, Christopher B., of program com., 17, 88; 
sec. conference of hist. socs.; 18, 88, 121, 122; of 
endowman com., 19, 87, 99; chairman hist. inscrip 
tions com., 20, 88; discussion, 49, 123. 

Colonial history, American, A. H. A., sess. on, 39, 
53. 

Columbia University, publisher of A Survey of 
Manuscript Material in the City of New York, 124. 

Commager, H.S., Herbert Baxter Adams prizeman 
(1929), 25, 47, 70; Strwensee and the Reform Move- 
ment in Denmark, 47; Herbert Baxter Adams prize 
award for, 70. 

Commercial Fertilizer in South Carolina, Taylor, 
42, 54, 

Commission on social studies in the schools, progress 
of, 30 ff., 58. 

Committee on Endowment, report of, 76 ff. 

Committee on National Archives, 19, 87. 

Committees of A. H. A. (1930), 17 ff., 86 ff. 

Communist Party, The, Harper, 38, 51. 

Comstock, Ada L., of soc. studies in the schools 
comm., 19, 81, 87. 

Confederacy, Materials for Research in the Agricul- 
tural Iistory of the, Ramsdell, 42, 52; Economic 
History of the, Ramsdell, 84. 

Conference of Historical Societies, 29; officers, 18, 
88; financial rept., 121; proc. of 24th ann. sess.; 
121 ff.; jt. ann. sess. with A. H. A. in 1928, 121 ff.; 
officers elected for 1929, 122; publications com. of, 
122; publication of proc. of, in AnnualReports of 
the A. H. A., 122; appointment of sec. of, by the 
executive council of the A. H. A., 122; com. of, for 
promotion of publication of the 2d vol. of a Calen- 
dar of Material in the French Archives upon the 
History of the Mississippi Valley, 122; recom- 
mendation to the Council of Learned Societies 
for publication of proc. of, 123; sec. of, 123. 

Confucianism, 108. 

Congress of the U. S., A. H. A. interest in provision 
for a repository for national archives made by 
the, 54 ff. 

Connor, R. D. W., Rehabilitation of a Rural Com- 
monwealth, 43, 52; of hist. inscriptions com., 20, 
88. 

Constitution of Am. Hist. Assn., 9. 

Contemporary, Recent and, civilization, A. H. A. 
sess. on, 37, 52 ff. 

Content and Scope of American Social History, The, 
Fox, 51. 

Continental Congress, Attendance at the First, Garver 
107. 

Coolidge, Archibald Cary, councilor A. H. A., 16. 
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Coulter, E. Merton, chairman nominations com., 
17, 55, 67; of membership com., 18, 87; discussion 
by, 42, 52; presides at luncheon, 52; of nominations 
com., 67; chairman com. on historical research 
in Colleges, 76; of hist. research in colleges com., 
88. 

Council of A. H. H. See Executive Council. 

Council of Learned Societies, recommendation to, 
for publication of the proc. of the Conf. of Hist. 
Societies, 123. 

Counts, George S., of social studies in the schools 
comm., 19, 81, 87. 

Cox, Isaac J., Development of Political Parties in 
Chili, The 44, 50, 

Crane, V. W., of bd. of editors, Am. Ilist. Rev., 
18, 86. 

Craven, Avery O., of John H. Dunning Prize 
com., 18, 87; of social studies in the schools comm., 
19. 

Craven, W. Frank, Dissolution of the London Com- 
pany of Virginia, 35, 51. 

Creer, L. H., Univ. of Washington rep. on A. H. A. 
com., on membership, 74; Napoleonic Interests in 
India, 1800-1807, 108. 

Crimean War, New Light on the Causes of the, 
Puryear, 109. 

Cromwellian Ideals during the Restoration, Grose, 
35 ff., 51. 

Cross, Arthur Lyon, councilor A. H. A., 16 of 
bibliog. of modern British history com., 19, 88. 

Cult of Murat, The, Graham, 109. 

Curator of A. H. A., 15. 

Curry, Jabez Lamar Monroe, councilor A. H. A., 
15. 

Curti, Merle E., of Jusserand medal com., 18, 87. 

Curtis, Eugene N., of Herbert Baxter Adams prize 
com., 18, 87. 


D 


Dale, E. E., chairman Okla. com. on membership 
OA. A., 

Davies, Godfrey, of program com., 17, 88; of bibliog. 
of modern British history com., 19, 88. 

Dawson, Edgar, discussion by, at luncheon confer- 
ence of social studies in schools, 31 ff., 49. 

Day, Edmund E., of soc. studies in the schools 
commn., 19, 81, 87. 

Deane, Charles, councilor A. H. A., 15. 

Deaths of A. H. A. members, 74 ff. 

Debevoise, N. C., LZistorical Importance of Parthia, 
34, 51. 

Department of State, progress in editing of diplo- 
matic records by the, 47, 59. 

Deutsch., H. G., Mait Carpenter: A Senator of the 
Seventies, 109 ff. 

Denmark, Struense and the Reform Movement in, 
Commager, Herbert Baxter Adams prize award 
for, 47, 70. 

Development of Political Parties in Chili, Cox, 44, 50. 

Democracy, Jacksonian, A. H. A. sess. on, 40ff., 51. 

Democracy, Limitations of Jacksonian, MacDonald, 
40ff., 51. 

Dennett, Tyler, of natl. archives com., 19, 87; editor 


Foreign Relations, 79; historical adviser of the | 


Dept. of State, 79; discussion by, 39, 49. 
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Dennis, Alfred L. P., George Louis Beer prizeman 
(1924), 26. 

Dexter, Franklin Bowditch, councilor A. H. A., 15. 

Directory of Historical Societies in the United States, 
recommendation of Conf. of Hist. Societies to 
Council of Learned Societies for publication 
of, 123. 

Dissolution of the London Company of Virginia, 
Craven, 35, 51. 

Dissolution of the British Liberal Party, The, Hub- 
bard, 109. 

Dickerson, Oliver M., appointed to make arrange- 
ments for sessions of groups from teacher training 
institutions, 45; presides at joint session Am. Hist. 
Assn. and Natl. Council for Social Studies, 50; 
discussion by, 31. 

Dodd, William E., counciler A. H. A., 16; presides 
at conference, 53. 

Documentary historical publications of the United 
States, A. H. A. com. on, 19 ff., 87; rept., 78 ff.; 
chairman of, 79; conf. on enlargement of publica- 
tions of the Dept. of State, 78 ff.; com. for studying 
question of a program for publications of the 
Dept. of State, 78 ff.; new members, 81; coopera- 
tion with Am. Pol. Science Ass’n. and Am. Soc. 
of Internat’! Law, 81. 

Documents in Washington archives concerning the 
territories, publication of, 78 ff. 

Donnan, Elizabeth, councilor A. H. A., 12, 16, 55, 
66; sec. appointments com., 17, 99; of hist. mss. 
com., 18, 87. 

Dorn, Walter L., Frederick William IV and The 
German National Movement, 51. 

Douglas, Sir Howard, and the Maine Boundary, 
Harvey, 107. 

Dunning, William Archibald, ex-pres. A. H. A., 14; 
ex-vice pres. A. H. A., 15; councilor A. H. A , 16; 
Fund, 66. 

Dunaway, W. F., Penn State rep. on A. H. A. 
com. on membership, 74. 

Dunham, A. L., Univ. of Mich. rep. on A. H. A. 
com. on membership, 74. 

Duncalf, Frederic, of Herbert Baxter Adams prize 
committee, 70, 87. 

Durham, N. C., Am. Hist. Assn. meeting at (Dec. 
30-31, 1929 and Jan. 1, 1930), proceedings, 29 ff.; 
program, 49 ff. 

E 


Earle, Edward Mead, George Louis Beer prizeman 
(1923), 25 ff. 

Economic Efficiency and Comparative Advantage in 
Competition of Slavery under the Plantation System, 
Gray, 42, 54. 

Economic History of the Confederacy, Ramsdell, 84. 

Economic Progress of the Negro, Work, 43, 52. 

Edmonds, J. H., of pub. archives comm., 87. 

Eggleston, Edward, ex-vice pres. A. H. A., 14; ex- 
pres. A. H. A., 14. 

Egypt, Roman, Specimens of Government Bookkeep 
ing from, Keyes, 34, 51. 

Egyptian Fayum, Michigan Excavations at Karanis 
in the, and at Seleucia in Babylonia, Boak, 34. 

Eighteenth Century Whig Oligarchy, The Myth of an, 
Barnes, 108 ff. 

Ellery, Eloise, of internat]. cooperation com., 20, 87, 
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Ellison, Joseph, The Sentiment for a Pacific Repub- 
lic, 1848-1862, 108. 

Emerton, Ephraim, councilor A. H. A., 15. 

Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 97; A. H. A. 
representatives for, 17, 88. 

Endicott, William Crowninshield, of local arrange- 
ments com., 17, 99. 

Endowment, A. H. A. com. on, 19, 87; report of 
same, 45, 76 ff.; campaign, 46, 56; gifts to, 76; 
status of, 77 ff.; statement of expenditures, 77 ff.; 
reorganization of same, 86. 

English Administrative Methods and Policy, 1689- 
1715. Jacobsen, 39, 53. 

English history, A. H. A. sess. on, 35, 51. 

Erasmus and Toleration, Ferguson, 35, 50; Contribu- 
tions to Toleration made by, Burr, 35. 

European history, modern, A. H. A. conference on, 
30, 36, 51, 52; P. C. B. sess. on, 108 ff. 

Evans, Austin P., Social Aspects of French Heresy, 
34, 49. 

Excavations at Karanis in the Egyptian Faywm and 
at Seleucia in Babylonia, Michigan, Boak, 34. 

Executive committees of A. H. A. council for 1930, 
17. 

Executive council of A. H. A., members, 11 ff., 
15 ff.; minutes of meeting, Nov. 29 and 30, 1929, 
84 ff.; minutes of meeting, Dec. 29, 1929, 96 ff.; 
memorial to Congress, 98; minutes of meeting, 
Dec. 30, 1929, 98 ff. 

Explorer, Simon Fraser, Fur Trader and, Sage, 109. 


F 


Far East, A. H. A. sess. on, 44, 53. 

Farrand, Max, councilor A. H. A., 16. 

Fashoda, the Incident and the Diplomatic Setting, 
Giffen, 37, 47, 52; George Louis Beer prize award 
for, 70. 

Fay, Bernard, receives Jusserand medal, 26. 

Fay, Sidney B., councilor A. H. A., 16; George 
Louis Beer prizeman (1928), 26, 47, 70; of bd. of 
editors, Am. Hist. Rev., 18, 86; author Origins 
of the World War, 47; A. H. A. rep. on Social 
Science Abstracts, 88; of internat]. cooperation 
com., 88; of bibliog. com., 19, 88. 

Ferguson, Wallace K., Erasmus and Toleration, 35, 
50. 

Ferguson, William S., of local arrangements com., 
17, 99. 

Fesler, Mrs., contributions to the A. H. A. endow- 
ment fund, 76. 

Fertilizer in South Carolina Commercial, Taylor, 
42, 54. 

Finance, Historical Evidences Relating lo Early 
Chinese Public, Gale, 107 ff. 

Fine Arts, National Commission of, 75. 

First Earl of Shaftesbury, Brown, 36, 51. 

Fish, Andrew, of P. C. B. com. on arrangements, 
107; presides at P. C. B. dinner, 110. 

Fish, Carl Russell, councilor A. H. A., 16; of in- 
ternatl cooperation com., 20, 87. 

Fisher, George Park, ex-vice pres. A. H. A., 14; ex- 
pres. A. H. A., 14; councilor A. H. A., 15. 

Fitzpatrick, John C., editor Journals of lhe Conti- 
nental Congress, 1785-1788, 60, 79. 

Fleming, Walter L., 16; of John H. Dunning prize 
com., 87. 


Fling, Fred Morrow, council A. H. A., 16. 

Flippin, P. S., chairman S. C. com. on member- 
ship of A. H. A., 73. 

Florida, Archival Distribution of Manuscripts relative 
to, Robertson, 45, 49. 

Florida, Archives relative to, in the British Public 
Record Office, 45; in the Library of Congress, 45. 

Flowers, Robert L., presides at session, 50. 

Ford, Guy S., councilor A. H. A., 16; delegate in 
Soc. Science Research Council, 17, 81, 88; of soc. 
studies in the schools comm., 19, 87; chairman 
joint session Natl. Council for Social Studies, 
and Am. Hist. Assn., 49. 

Ford, Worthington C., councilor A. H. A., 12, 16; 
ex-pres. A. H. A., 14; ex-vice pres. A. H. A. 15; 
of doc. hist. publns. U. S. com., 87; sec. Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, 123; paper, Historical 
Societies, Living and Dead, 123; on photostats, 124. 

Foreign Estimates of the Argentine Dictator Juan 
Manuel de Rosas, Robertson, 44, 50. 

Foreign Influences in the Pelitical Theories of Vene- 
zuela, Pierson, 44, 50. 

Foreign policy, photostats of material on American, 
39. 

Foreign Relations, Opportunities for Research in 
American, Bemis, 39, 49. 

Foreign Relations, publication of two series of 
volumes of, 79. 

Fox, Dixon R., councilor A. H. A., 12, 16, 55, 66; 
of com. on ad. interim business, 17, 87; chairman 
Conference of Hist. Socs., 18; of hist. inscriptions 
com., 20,88; paper, Synthetic Principle in American 
History, 32; of executive council, 48; paper, The 
Content and Scope of American Social History, 51; 
report of committee on policy, 57; chairman 
com. on special research funds, 82. 

Frank, Tenny, of bd. of editors, 18, 48, 86. 

French Archives, Calendar of Material in the, wpon 
the History of the Mississippi Valley, status of 
publications of, 122. 

French Contribution to American Agriculture Before 
1776, Aspects of the, Hirsch, 42, 54. 

French Nationalism, Michelet and, Artz, 36 ff., 51. 

French Public Opinion during the Balkan Crisis, 
Carroll, 37, 52. 

Fryer, Charles E., of George Louis Beer prize com., 
18, 87. 

Fuller, Joseph V., discussion by, 39, 49; editor 
Foreign Relations, 79. 

Fuller, Melville Weston, councilor, A. H. A., 15. 

Fur Trader and Explorer, Simon Fraser, Sage, 109. 

Fu-sang, Chinese Tradition of, Laufer, 44, 53. 


G 


Gabriel, Ralph H., chairman program com., 17, 99. 

Gage, papers of General, acquired for William L. 
Clements Library, 40. 

Gale, E. M., Historical Evidences Relating to Early 
Chinese Public Finance, 107 ff. 

Gallaudet, Edward Minor, councilor, A. H. A., 15. 

Galpin, William F., Herbert Baxter Adams prize- 
man (1927), 25. 

Gardner, O. Max, address by, 50. 

Garrison, George P., councilor A. H. A., 16. 

Garver, F. H., Attendance at the First Continental 
Congress, 107; of P. C. B. com. on nominations, 
115. 
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General Education Board, application for grant 
made to, 82. 

Geography of Southern Jacksonism, Political, Aber- 
nethy, 41, 51. 

George Louis Beer Prize, A. H. A. com. on the, 18, 
87; rept. of, 70; conditions of award, 23 ff., 65; list 
of awards, 25 ff.; award for 1928, 47; award for 
1929, 47. 

George Rogers Clark, Associates of, James, 43, 51. 

Germany’s War Politics, Inside of, Beard, 30. 

Giffen, Morrison B., George Louis Beer prizeman 
(1929), 26, 47, 70; The Fashoda Incident, 37, 52; 
Fashoda, the Incident and the Diplomatic Setting, 
47, 70. 

Gipson, Lawrence Henry, Winsor prizeman (1922), 
25. 

Godard, George S., chairman conference of Public 
Archives Commission, 44 ff., 50; Legislation Relating 
to Public Archives and Records in 1929, 50; presides 
over conference, 50; of pub. archives comm., 87; 
discussion, 123 ff. 

Golder, Frank Alfred, death of, 74. 

Goode, George Brown, councilor A. H. A., 15. 

Gottschalk, Louis R., chairman Herbert Baxter 
Adams prize com., 18, 87, 96. 

Goulder, Harvey Danforth, death of, 74. 

Government Bookkeeping from Roman Egypt, Speci- 
mens of, Keyes, 34, 51. 

Grady, Mr., cessation of work for A. H. A. endow- 
ment, 78. 

Graham, Frederick E., The Cult of Marat, 109. 

Gray, L. C., Economic Efficiency and Comparative 
Advantage in Competition of Slavery under the 
Plantation System, 42, 54. 

Great Britain, Mormon Migration from, Ramsdell, 
84. 

Great Plains and the American Frontier, The, Webb, 
40, 53. 

Green, Joseph C., A. H. A. rep. on Social Science 
Abstracts, 88. 

Greene, Evarts Boutell, pres. A. H. A., 1930, 11, 41, 
47, 55, 66; sec. A. H. A., 15; ex-vice pres. A. H. A., 
15; councilor A. H. A., 16; chairman ad interim 
business com., 17, 87; of Carnegie revolving fund 
for publns. com., 20, 87; Popularization of Science 
in the Revolutionary Era, The, 41, 52; Griswold 
fund under direction of, 46, 57; of A. H. A. com. 
on hist. and other soc. studies in the schools, 81, 
87; A. H. A. delegate to meeting of American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, 82; project for pub- 
lication of source material illustrating early legal 
history of the United States under direction of, 86; 
of conf. of secretaries, 97; Survey of Manuscript 
Material in the City of New York, arranged by, 
123 ff. 

Greenfield, Kent R., Nineteenth Century National- 
ism, 36, 51. 

Grey, Glenn W., Univ. of Neb. rep. on A. H. A. 
com. on membership, 74. 

Griffin, Grace Gardner, Writings on American 
History, 1929, 5, 47, 84; of bibliog. com., 19, 88. 
Griswold fund, purposes of the, 46, 56 ff.; under di- 
rection of E. B. Greene, 46, 57; proposed use of, 

84; use of, 86, 97. 

Grose, Clyde L., Cromwellian Ideals during the 

Restoration, 35, 51. 


Guide to Historical Literature, 47, 56, 57; status of 
publication of, 75. 


H 


Hale, Oron J., The Réle of the French Press in the 
First Morroccan Crisis, 37, 52. 

Hamer, P. M., chairman Tenn. com. on member- 
ships of A. H. A., 73. 

Hamilton, Joseph G. De Roulhac, councilor 
A. H. A., 12, 16, 55, 66; of hist. mss. com., 18, 87; 
of John H. Dunning prize com., 18, 88; Agricultural 
History Materials and their Collection, 42, 52. 

Hammond, G. P., The Camp Grant Massacre: A 
Chapter in Apache History, 110. 

Harding, Samuel B., councilor A. H. A., 16. 

Hardy, Osgood, councilor P. C. B., 13; Agricultural 
Changes in California from 1860 to 1900, 110; of 
P. C. B. com. on nominations, 115. 

Haring, C. H., A. H. A. representative for Ency- 
clopedia of the Soc. Sciences, 17, 88; discussion, 50. 

Harper, Samuel N., The Communist Party, 38, 51. 

Harrison, Fairfax, of permanent quarters com., 20, 
99; consideration of, for treas. of A. H. A., 46, 
55 ff.; nominated for treasurership, 66. 

Hart, Albert Bushnell, councilor A. H. A., 11; 
ex-pres. A. H. A., 14; ex-vice pres. A. H. A., 15; 
councilor A. H. A., 16. 

Hart, Francis R., chairman local arrangements 
com., 17, 99. 

Harvey, E. L., Sir Howard Douglas and the Maine 
Boundary, 107. 

Haskins, Charles Homer, ex-pres. A. H. A., 15; 
ex-vice pres. A. H. A., 15; sec. A. H. A., 15; coun- 
cilor A. H. A., 16, 121; A. H. A., delegate to Am. 
Council of Learned Soes., 67, 88. 

Hayes, Carlton J. H., councilor A. H. A., 16; of soc. 
studies in the schools comm., 19, 87; A. H. A. repre- 
sentative for Encyclopedia of the Soc. Sciences, 
17, 88; delegate in Soc. Science Research Council, 
17, 88; Philosopher turned Patriot, 30; discussion, 
53. 

Hayes, Rutherford Birchard, councilor A. H. A., 
15. 

Hazen, Azel Washburn, death of, 74. 

Hazen, C. D., of Jusserand medal com., 87. 

Hedges, J. B., of pub. archives comm., 19, 87. 

Henderson, Archibald, Pre-Revolutionary Revolt in 
the Old Southwest, A, 43 ff., 50. 

Henry, William Wirt, ex-pres. A. H. A., 14; ex-vice 
pres. A. H. A., 14; councilor A. H. A., 15. 

Herbert Baxter Adams prize, conditions of award, 
23, 65; list of awards, 25; award for 1929, 47; A. H. 
A. com. on the, 18, 87; rept. of A. H. A. com. on, 
70. 

Heresy and Persecution, A. H. A. sess. on, 34, 49. 

Heresy, Social Aspects of French, Evans, 34, 49. 

Higby, Chester P., of nominations com., 17, 55, 67; 
chairman section on Journal of Modern History, 
38; presides over luncheon conference on Modern 
European History, 51. 

Hill, Benjamin H.: Secession and Reconstruction, 
Pearce, 47; John H. Dunning prize award for, 71. 

Hirsch, Arthur H., Aspects of the French Contribu- 
tion to American Agriculture Before 1776, 42, 54. 

Hispanic American Historical Review, 90, 116, 
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Hispanic American History, A. H. A. sess. on, 44, 
50. 

Historical Agencies, Operations for, in the National 
Archives in Washington, Mereness, 45, 49. 

Historical Evidences Relating to Early Chinese Public 
Finance, Gale, 107ff. 

Historical Importance of Parthia, Debevoise, 34, 51. 

Historical inscriptions, A. H. A. com. on, 20. 

Historical Literature, Guide to, status of publication 
of, 75. 

Historical Manuscripts Commission, members, 18, 
87; rept. of, 69 ff.; grant to, 81; project for a Guide to 
Manuscript Material in American History in Public 
Archives, 99. 

Historical prizes, 23 ff., 65 ff.; see Herbert Baxter 
Adams prize, John H. Dunning prize, George 
Louis Beer prize, and Justin Winsor prize. 

Historical publications of the United States Govern- 
ment, A. H. A.com.on documentary. See Docu- 
mentary historical publications of the United 
States Government, 78 ff. 

Historical research in colleges, A. H. A. com. on, 19, 
88; rept., 76. 

Historical Scholarship in the Seventeenth and Eight- 
eenth Centuries, Chinese, Hummel, 44, 53. 

Historical Sciences, International Committee of, 
see International Committee of Historical 
Sciences. 

Historical Societies, Conference of. See Conference 
of Historical Societies. 

Historical Societies, Living and Dead, Ford, 123. 

History, American Colonial, A. H. A., sess. on, 39, 
53. 

History Among the Sciences, Place of, Smith, 30. 

History and other social studies in the schools, 
A. H. A. com. on, 85; members, 81, 

History of the Confederacy, Economic, Ramsdell, 84. 

History, Journal of Modern, B. E. Schmitt, editor 
of, 38; officers of, 38; re-organization of, 38 ff.; U. 
of Chi. Press, publishers of, 38. 

History of Science Society, jt. sess. with A. H. A., 
29, 41, 52. 

History of the South, conferences on, 30, 52; diffi- 
culties surrounding research and publication in 
the field of, 42. 

Hoar, George Frisbie, ex-pres. A. H. A., 14; ex-vice 
pres. A. H. A., 14. 

Hodder, Frank Heywood, councilor A. H. A., 16. 

Holstein, Baron von, Huttman, 30. 

Hopper, Bruce, discussion, 54. 

Horn, Ernest, of soc. studies in the schools comm., 
19, 81, 87. 

Huang Tsung-hsi, Chinese historical scholar, 44. 

Hubbard, H. A., councilor P. C. B., 13; The Dis- 
solution of the British Liberal Party, 109; chairman 
P. C. B. com. on resolutions, 115. 

Hudson, Manley O., of com. to study question of a 
program for the publications of the Dept. of 
State, 79. 

Hull, Charles Henry, councilor A. H. A., 16. 

Hulme, Edward M., presides at Renaissance ses- 
sion, 50. 

Hummel, Arthur W., Chinese Historical Scholar- 
ship in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 
44, 53. 

Hung, William, The So-called Nestorianism in the 
T’ang Dynasty, 44, 53. 

Huntingdon Library, 124. 
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Hutchinson, William T., Chicago Univ. rep. on 
A. H. A. com. on membership, 74. 

Huttman, Maude A., Baron von Holstein, 30. 

Hyma, Albert, of program com., 17, 88. 


I 


Ideas of Toleration, A. H. A. sess. on, 34, 50. 

Illinois State Historical Society, pres. of, 121. 

Imperial Unity, 1760-1774, Carter, 39, 53. 

India, Napoleonic Interests in, 1800-1807, Creer, 108. 

Indian Department, British Administration of the 
Southern, Shaw, 40, 53. 

Indianapolis, sess. of the Conference of Historical 
Societies at, 121 ff. 

Industrial Growth and Politics, Recent, in the Southern 
Appalachian Region, Barnhart, 40. 53. 

Industrial Revolution in the Twentieth Century, The, 
Lingelbach, 37, 52ff. 

Influence of the press on public opinion during the 
Balkan crisis, 37, 52. 

Inscriptions, A. H. A. com. on historical, 20, 88. 

Inside of Germany’s War Politics, Beard, 30. 

International Committee of Historical Sciences, 
A. H. A. representatives in, 17, 68, 88; rept. of 
A. H. A. representatives in the, 68; sponsor of 
preparation of a list of newspapers influential in 
the formation of public opinion, 98. 

International Congress of Spanish-American Geog- 
raphy and History, Third, 97. 

International cooperation, A. H. A. com. on, 20, 87 ff.; 
com. on, rept., 80 ff.; recommendations of, 80 ff. 

International list of diplomats, Social Science Re- 
search Council appropriation for, 85; approval of 
appropriation for compilation of, 96. 

International subcommittee on chronology, 20, 88. 

International subcommittee on the Press, 85. 

International Yearbook of Historical Bibliog. 
com., 88. 

Tron Industry in the New South, Cappon, 43, 52. 

Italy, regeneration of, teachings of Gian Domenico 
Romagnosi concerning steps toward, 36. 


J 

Jacobins, 109. 

Jacobite missions in China, 44. 

Jacobsen, Gertrude A., English Administrative 
Methods and Policy, 1689-1715, 39, 53. 

Jack, T. H., chairman Ga. com. on membership of, 
A.H A.,, 73. 

Jacksonian democracy, A. H. A. sessions on, 30, 40, 
61. 

Jacksonian Democracy, Limitations of, MacDonald, 
40 ff., 51. 

Jacksonism, Political Geography of Southern, Aber- 
nethy, 41, 51. 

Jay, John, ex-pres. A. H. A., 14; ex-vice pres. A. H. 
A., 14. 

James, James A., Associates of George Rogers Clark. 
43, 51. 

Jameson, J. Franklin, councilor A. H. A., 11, 16; ex- 
pres, A. H. A., 14; ex-vice pres. A. H. A., 15; of 
com. on ad interim business, 17, 87; delegate in 
Am. Council of Learned Socs., 17, 67, 88; of bd. of 
editors, Am. Hist. Rev., 18, 86; of nat’] archives 
com., 19, 87; of internat]. cooperation com., 20, 87; 
of doc. hist. publns. U. S. com., 20, 54; presiding 
officer of ann. business meeting, 45; editor Cal- 
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houn Papers in 1899, 47, 57, 83 ff.; presides at 
luncheon conference, 53; resignation of editorship 
of A. H. R., 55; transfer from Carnegie Institu- 
tion to Library of Congress, 55; Fund, 66; chair- 
man bd. of editors of A. H. R., 69; chairman of 
com. on the documentary historical publications 
ofthe United States Government, 79, 87; of conf. 
on the enlargement of the scope of publications 
of the Dept.of State, 79; of Carnegie revolving 
fund for publns. com., 87; proposal of, regarding 
international project for a list of diplomats, 96; 
rept. concerning payment for articles and reviews 
in the A. H. R., 98 ff. 

Jernegan, Marcus W., of Carnegie revolving fund 
for pubins. com., 20, 87; presides at session, 54. 
John, Archbishop of Khanbalu, A. D. 1307 to 1328, 

Baker, 108. 

John H. Dunning prize, A. H. A. com. on, 18, 87; 
rept. of, 71; conditions of award, 24, 65; award 
for 1929, 26; award for 1929, 47. 

Johnson, Henry, of soc. studies in the schools 
comm., 19, 81, 87. 

John Simon Guggenheim Foundation, fellowships, 
92. 

Jones, Breckinridge, death of, 74. 

Jones, Paul B., of Herbert Baxter Adams prize 
com., 18, 87. 

Joranson, Einar, Herbert Baxter Adams prizeman 
(1921), 25. 

Journal of Modern History, 90, 116; B. E. Schmitt, 
editor of, 30; officers of, 38; U. of Chi. Press, pub- 
lishers of, 38; reorganization of, 38ff. 

Journals of lhe Continental Congress, 60; publication 
of Vols. XXVI and XXVII of, by Government 
Printing Office, 79; W. E. Benjamin, sponsor of 
publication of, for the years 1785-1788, 79; editor 
of, 79. 

Jusserand, Jean Jules, councilor A. H. A., 12; ex- 
pres. A. H. A., 14; ex. vice pres. A. H. A., 15. 
Jusserand medal, A. H. A. com. on, 18, 87; rept. 
of, 71; conditions of award, 24, 65; award for 1925, 

26. 

Justin Winsor prize, A. H. A. com. on, 18, 88; con- 

ditions of award, 23, 55; list of awards, 24 ff. 
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Karanis, Michigan Excavations at, in lhe Egyptian 
Fayum, and at Seleucia in Babylonia, Boak, 34. 

Karpinski, L. C., discussion, 52. 

Karpovich, M., The Place of Bolshevism in the His- 
tory of Russian socialism, 38, 54. 

Kellar, Herbert A., chairman M. V. H. A. com. on 
available sources of historical information, 124. 
Kelley, Truman L., Possibilities of Testing Values in 

the Teaching of the Social Studies, 30 ff., 49. 

Kellogg, Louise Phelps, of nominations com., 17, 
55, 67; Winsor prizeman (1903), 24; of nominating 
com., 67. 

Kenney, J. F., of Canadian com. on membership 
of A. H. A., 74. 

Kerner, Robert J., The Straits Question, 1915-1928, 
38, 54; business report for P. C. B. by, 45; address 
to Am. business meeting concerning P. C. B., 54. 

Keyes, Clinton W., Specimens of Government Book- 
keeping from Roman Egypt, 33 ff., 51. 

Khanbalu, John, Archbishop of, A. D. 1307 to 1823, 
Baker, 108. 
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Knaplund, Paul, Univ. of Wis. rep. on A. H. A. 
com. on membership, 74. 

Knapp, Charles M, chairman Ky. com. on mem- 
bership of A. H. A., 73. 

Knight andthe Black Pawn, The, presidential address 
of Herbert I. Priestley of P. C. B., 110 ff. 

Koontz, Louis K., of P. C. B. program com., 107. 

Krehbiel, Edward B., Herbert Baxter Adams 
prizeman (1907), 25. 

Krey, A. C., chairman soc. studies in the schools 
comm., 19, 30, 49, 58, 81, 87; address to executive 
council, 85. 

Krout, John A., Columbia Univ. rep. on A. H. A. 
com. on membership, 74. 


L 


Labor and Nationalism, Beard, 38, 53. 

Lacombe, Rt. Rev. George, of internat. sub-com. 
on chronology, 20. 

Landon, Fred, of Canadian com. on membership 
ofA. H..A., 74. 

Langer, William L., of local arrangements com., 
18, 99; discussion by, 52; of Herbert Baxter Adams 
prize com., 87; of George Louis Beer prize com., 
87; A. H. A. rep. on Social Science Abstracts, 88. 

Larson, Laurence M., councilor A. H. A., 16. 

Latourette, Kenneth S., presides at session, 53. 

Laufer, Berthold, Chinese Tradition of Fu-sang, 
44, 53. 

Launching a Review, by Bernadotte E. Schmitt, 51. 

Lea, Henry Charles, ex-pres. A. H. A., 14; ex-vice 
pres. A. H. A., 15. 

Lea, Nina, death of, 74. 

League of Nations, The, Benns, 38, 53. 

Learned, Henry Barrett, of doc. hist. publns. U. 8S. 
com., 20, 79, 81, 87; of permanent quarters com., 
20, 99. 

Lee, Ivy, chairman com, on endowment, 76. 

Legal history, project for publication of sources of 
early American, 93ff. 

Legislation Relating to Public Archives and Records 
in 1929, Godard, 50. 

Leland, Waldo Gifford, sec, A. H. A., 15; represen- 
tative in the International Com. of Hist. Sciences, 
17, 68, 88; of natl. archives com., 19, 87; chairman 
internat]. cooperation com., 20, 81, 87; of Carnegie 
revolving fund for publns. com., 20, 87; address to 
A. H. A. ad interim business com., 82; sec. Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies, 122. 

Lelio Sozzini, or Socinus, Church, 35, 50. 

Levant, activity of France in the, 109. 

Libby, O. G., Univ. of N. D. rep. on A. H. A. 
com. on membership, 74. 

Liberal Party, The Dissolution of the, Hubbard, 109. 

Library, House Committee on the, chairman of, 75. 

Library of Congress, collection of photostats of 
materials in foreign archives by the, 47, 60. 

Lingelbach, William E., councilor A. H A., 16; 
The Industrial Revolution inthe Twentieth Century, 
37, 52 ff.; director section on Journal of Modern 
History, 38; of A. H. A. comm. on hist. and other 
soc. studies in the schools, 81, 87. 

Littleton-Griswold Fund, 66. 

Local arrangements for ann. meeting, com. on. 
See annual meeting of A. H. A., localarrange- 
ments com. 
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London Company of Virginia, Dissolution of the, 
Craven, 35, 51. 

Lowe, Walter Irenaeus, death of, 74. 

Lowell, A. Lawrence, councilor A. H. A., 16. 

Luce, Robert, chairman of the House Committee 
on the Library, 75. 

Lunt, W. E., of hist. research in colleges com., 88. 

Lybyer, Albert Howe, chairman George Louis Beer 
Prize Committee, 70; chairman com. on revision 
of announcement of prizes, 81. 

Lyons, William P., death of, 74. 


M 


McCarthy, Cinarles, Winsor prizeman (1902), 24. 

McCrady, Edward, ex-vice Pres. A. H. A., 15. 

Mac Donald, William, councilor A. H. A., 16; 
Andrew Jackson, a Century Estimate, 40 ff., 51. 

McGrane, Reginald C., of hist. mss. com., 18, 87. 

Mcllwain, Charles H., councilor A. H. A., 16. 

Mackay, Dorothy Louise, Restrictions on the 
Teacher in the Medieval University of Paris, 34, 49. 

McKee, Marguerite, grant to, 82. 

McKee, Oliver, death of, 75. 

MacKinney, L. C., chairman La. com. on member- 
ship of A. H. A., 73. 

McLaughlin, Andrew C., councilor A. H. A., 12, 16; 
ex-pres. A. H. A., 14; ex-vice pres. A. H. A., 15; 
of doc. hist. publns. U. S. com., 87. 

McLeon, Ross H., presides over Recent Russia 
session, 54. 

McMahon, E. 8S., councilor P. C. B., 13. 

McMaster, John Bach, councilor A. H. A., 11, 15; 
ex-pres. A. H. A., 14; ex-vice pres. A. H. A., 15; 
of doc. hist. publns. U. S. com., 20, 87. 

MeNeal, Edgar H., presides at Medieval session, 49. 

MeNeill, John Thomas, Herbert Baxter Adams 
prizeman (1923), 25. 

MeNitt, Esther U., discussion, 124. 

Maguire, Mary Hume, Herbert Baxter prizeman 
(1923), 25. 

Mahan, Alfred Thayer, ex-pres. A. H. A., 14; ex- 
vice pres. A. H. A., 15. 

Maine Boundary, Sir. Howard Douglas and the, 
Harvey, 107. 

Malin, James C., Univ. of Kan. rep. on A. H. A. 
com. on membership, 74. 

Malone, Dumas, of doc. hist. publns. U. S. com., 
20, 87; presides over sessions, 52; of Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, 70; of membership 
com., 87. 

Manuscript Material in the City of New York, Survey 
of, arranged by E. B. Greene, 123 ff.; vompleted 
by Richard B. Morris, 124. 

Manuscripts Relative to Florida, Archival Distribu- 
tion of, Robertson, 45, 49. 

Manning, William R., Winsor prizeman (1904), 24. 

Marat, The Cult of, Graham, 109. 

Marcham, F. G., discussion, 36, 51. 

Marshall, Leon C., of A. H. A. com. on hist. and 
other soc. studies in the schools, 19, 81, 87. 

Marshall, Thomas M., chairman Justin Winsor 
prize com., 18, 88; of pub. archives comm., 19, 87. 

Martin, C., of Canadian com., on membership of 
A. H.A,., 74. 

Martin, John C., chairman P. C. B. com. on 
publns., 117. 

Martin, Percy A., of P. C. B. com. on publns., 117. 
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Mason, Edward Gay, ex-vice pres. A. H. A., 14. 

Massachusetts Historical Society, sec. of, 123. 

Matertals for Virginia Agricultural History, Bruce, 
42, 52. 

Mathematics, A Phase of the History of, inthe United 
Statee, Simons, 41, 52. 

Matt Carpenter: A Senator of the Seventies, Deutsch, 
109 ff. 

May, Arthur J., presides over Modern European 
History session, 52; of Rochester rep. on A. H. A. 
com. on membership, 74. 

Mazzini, revolutionary attempts to overthrow 
reactionary governments, 36. 

Meany, Edmond &., of hist. inscriptions com., 
20, 88. 

Medal, Jusserand. See Jusserand medal. 

Medical Practice in the Ante-bellum South, Shryock, 
42. 

Medieval University of Paris, Restrictions on the 
Teacher in the, Mackay, 34, 49. 

Membership, A. H. A. com. on, 18, 87; rept. of, 
71ff.; Southern State chairmen of, 73; University 
Representatives of, 74; Canadian com. of, 74. 

Membership statistics, 58. 

Mereness, Newton D., of hist. mss. com., 18, 87; 
Operations for Historical Agencies in the National 
Archives in Washington, 45, 49. 

Merk, Frederick, of nominations com., 17, 55, 67. 

Merriam, Charles E., of soc. studies in the schools 
comm., 19, 58, 81, 87. 

Merriman, Roger B., of bibliog. of modern British 
history com., 19, 88. 

Michelet and French Nationalism, Artz, 36 ff., 51. 

Michelet, influence of Herder, Cousin, Vico and 
Quinet on intellectual development of, 36 ff. 

Michigan Excavations at Karanis in the Egyptian 
Fayum and at Seleucia in Babylonia, Boak, 34. 

Middle Ages, A. H. A. sess. on the, 34, 49. 

Migration from Great Britain, Mormon, Ramsdell, 
84. 

Miller, Dev?” ~ inter, editor Treaties of the United 
Stat’ 

Mim stewart, Organization of the Endowment 
Co _ittee, 83. 

Mini’ lamps, Popular Government in the Montana, 
Ra er, 110. 

Mis: ‘pi Valley, Calendar of Material in the 
French Archives upon the History of the, status of 
publication of, 122. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Association, jt. sess. 
with A. H. A., 29; dinner of, 43, 50; com. on avail- 
able sources of historical information, 124; chair- 
man of, 124; questionnaire sent out by, 124. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 116. 

Modern History, Journal of, B. E. Schmitt, editor 
of, 38; reorganization of, 38 ff.; officers of, 38; 
U. of Chi. Press, publishers of, 38. 

Montana Mining Camps, Popular Government in 
the, Raymer, 110. 

Moon, Parker T., of George Louis Beer Prize com., 
18, 87. 

Moore, Charles, treas.'A. H. A., 1930, 11, 15, 45 ff., 48) 
55, 99; councilor A. H. A., 16; of com. on ad interim 
business, 17; of endowment com., 19; chairman 
natl. archives com., 19, 75, 87; of permanent quar- 
ters com. 20, 88, 99; of hist. inscriptions com., 20, 
88; of doc. hist. publns. U. 8. com., 20, 87; of inter 
nat. cooperation com., 88. 
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Morgan, William Thomas, Herbert Baxter Adams 
prizeman (1919), 25; director section on Journal 
of Modern History, 38. 

Morison, Samuel E., councilor A. H. A., 12, 16, 
55, 66; of com. on ad interim business, 17, 87; 
of local arrangements com., 18, 99; of hist. in- 
scriptions com., 20, 88; of com. on publication of 
papers relating to Gen. Casimir Pulaski, 96 ff. 

Mormon Migration from Great Britain, Ramsdell, 
84, 

Moroccan Crisis, Réle of the French Press in the First, 
the, Hale, 37, 52. 

Morris, Richard B., discussion, 123; Survey of 
Manuscript Material in the City of New York, 
completed by, 124. 

Morrison, S. E., of program com., 88, 

Morrow, Dwight W., councilor A. H. A., 16. 
Munro, Dana C., councilor A. H. A., 12, 16; ex-pres. 
A. H. A., 14; ex-vice pres. A. H. A., 15; editor, 
A. H. R., 55; discussion on publications, 122. 
Musser, John, N. Y. Univ. rep. on A. H. A. com. 

on membership, 74. 

Muzzey, David Saville, Herbert Baxter Adams 
prizeman (1905), 25; Toleration, 30; presents 
memorial volume to J. H. Robinson, 30. 

Myth of an Eighteenth Century Whig Oligarchy, The, 
Barnes, 108 ff. 

N 


Namier, L. B., researches of, in the Newcastle 
Papers, 109. 

Napoleonic Interests in India, 1800-1807, Creer, 108. 

National archive building, 99. 

National archives, A. H. A. com. on, 19, 87; iept., 75. 

National Commission of Fine Arts, 75. 

National Council of Social Studies, jt. sessions with 
A. H. A., 29, 49. 

Nationalism, Labor and, Beard, 38, 53. 

Nationalism, Michelet and French, Artz, 36 ff., 51. 

Nationalism, Nineteenth Century, Greenfield, 36, 51. 

Negro, Economic Progress of the, Work, 43, 52. 

Neilson, Nellie, councilor A. H. A., 16. 

Nelson, Ernest W., Theory of Persecution, 34, 49; 
director section on Journal of Modern History, 38; 
paper by, 49. 

Nestorian missions in China, 44, 53. 

Nestorianism in the T’ang Dynasty, The So-called, 
Hung, 44, 53. 

Nevins, Allan, of Justin Winsor prize com., 18, 88; 
of com. on preparation of a list of newspapers in- 
fluential in the formation of public opinion, 98. 

New Light on the Causes of the Crimean War, 
Puryear, 109. 

Newcastle Papers, researches of L. B. Namier in 
the, 109. 

Newhall, Richard A., of program com., 88. 

Newlon, Jesse H., of soc. studies in the schools 
comm., 19, 58, 81, 87. 

Newsome, Albert R., presides over conference, 49; 
chairman N. C. com. on membership of A. H. A., 
73; of Conference of Hist. Socs., 88; pres. Conf. 
of Hist. Societies, 122. 

New York State Historical Society, jt. com. with 
the Library Commission.on source material, 124. 

New York, Survey of Manuscript Material in the 
City of, arranged by E. B. Greene, 123 ff; com- 
pleted by Richard B. Morris, 124. 
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Nichols, Charles Lemuel, death of, 75. 

Nichols, Ray F., of A. H. A. com. for directior of 
the Beveridge fund, 46, 57; of membership com- 
mittee, 73; of com. for preparation of Public 
Opinion in the United States before the Civil War, 
86. 

Nineteenth Century Nationalism, Greenfield, 36, 51. 

Nixon, Herman C., discussion by, 42, 52. 

Nominations, A. H. A. com. on, 17, 55; 66 ff.; rept., 
66 ff. 

North Carolina, meeting of the Am. Hist. Assn. in 
(1930), proceedings, 29 ff.; program, 49 ff. 

Norton, Margaret C., of pub. archives comm., 19, 
99; The Archives Department as an Administra- 
tive Unit in Government, 45, 50. 

Notestein, Wallace, of bibliog. of modern British 
history com., 19, 88; Herbert Baxter Adams 
prizeman (1909), 25. 

Noyes, Arthur H., discussion, 32, 50; Ohio State 
Univ. rep. on A. H. A. com. on membership, 74. 

Nussbaum, Frederick*L., Herbert Baxter Adams 
prizeman (1917), 25 


Officers Am. Hist. Assn., 1930, 11. 

Officers P. C. B., 1930, 13. 

Oligarchy, The Myth of an Eighteenth Century Whig, 
Barnes, 108 ff. 

Oliver, John W., Univ. of Pittsburgh rep. on A. H. 
A. com. on membership, 74. 

Olmstead, A. T., discussion, 34, 51. 

Operations for Historical Agencies in the National 
Archives in Washington, Mereness, 45, 49. 

Opportunities for Research in American Foreign 
Relation, Bemis, 39, 49. 

Origins of the World War, Fay, 47; George Louis 
Beer prize award for, 70. 


P 


Pacific, P. C. B. sess. on hist. of, 107ff. 

Pacific Coast Branch, officers, 1930, 13; business re- 
port for, 45; Proceedings, 107 ff; program com. of, 
107; com. on arrangements of, 107; membership, 
115; business sess., 115; com. on nominations rept., 
115; com. on resolutions rept., 115; com. on publns. 
rept., 116-117; statement of sec.-treas., 117; ann. 
address of pres., 110ff; report of treas., 117. 

Pacific Coast Historical Review, rept. of P. C. B. 
com. on publns. concerning possibility of estab- 
lishing a, 116. 

Pacific Republic, The Sentiment for a, 1848-1862, 
Ellison, 108. 

Packard, Lawrence B., discussion, 31, 49; sec. sec- 
tion on Journal of Modern History, 38; of com. on 
nominations, 67; of membership com., 87. 

Paetow, Louis John, death of, 75. 

Palm, Franklin C., councilor P. C. B., 13; Univ. of 
Calif. at Berkeley rep. on A. H. A. com. on mem- 
bership, 74. 

Paltsits, Victor Hugo, 124; discussion, 123. 

Parish, John C., of hist. mss. com., 18, 87; chairman 
P. C. B. com. on publns., 116. 

Parker, Edwin Brewington, death of, 75. 

Parkman, Francis, of local arrangements com., 
18, 99. 

Parthia, Historical Importance of, Debevoise, 34, 51, 
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Party, The Communist, Harper, 38, 51. 

Patriot, Philosopher turned, Hayes, 30. 

Paxson, Frederic L., councilor A. H. A., 16; pre- 
sides at dinner, 50. 

Pearce, Hayward J., John H. Dunning prizeman 
(1929), 26, 47, 71; Benjamin H. Hill, Secession and 
Reconstruction, 47; John H. Dunning prize award 
for, 71. 

Pearson, C. Chilton, of hist. research in colleges 
com., 19, 88; Social Aspects of Prohibition, 43, 52. 
Pease, Theodore C., chairman hist. mss. com., 18, 
70, 87; Herbert Baxter Adams prizeman (1915), 
25; rept. concerning a Guide to Manuscript Ma- 
terial in American History in Public Archives, 99. 

Perkins, Dexter, sec. A. H. A., 11, 15, 48, 55, 66; 
rept. by, 45 ff.; of program com. 17, 88; of perma- 
nent quarters com., 20, 88, 99; of appointments 
com., 99. 

Permanent quarters of A. H. A., com. on, 20, 88. 

Persecution, Heresy and, A, H. A. sess. on, 34, 49, 

Persecution, Theory of, Nelson, 34, 49. 

Phase of the History of Mathematics in the United 
States, A., Simons, 41, 52. 

Phillips, Ulrich B., councilor A. H. A., 12, 16, 55, 
67; of appointments com., 17, 99; chairman, John 
H. Dunning prize com., 18, 71, 87; Winsor prize- 
man (1901), 24; of executive council, 48; chairman 
A. H. A. com. for direction of the Beveridge fund, 
46, 57; chairman com. for preparation of Public 
Opinion in the United States before the Civil War, 
86; of hist. mss. com., 87. 

Philosopher turned Patriot, Hayes, 30. 

Philosophical Society, American, 41. 

Photostats, of material on American foreign policy, 
39; as permanent records, 123; process and results 
of making duplex, 124. 

Pickman, Edward M., of local arrangements com., 
18, 99. 

Pierson, William W., Foreign Influences in the 
Political Theories of Venezuela, 44, 50. 

Pitman, Frank W.., pres. P. C. B., 1930, 13. 

Place of Bolshevism in the History of Russian Social- 
ism, Karpovich, 38, 54. 

Place of History among the Sciences, Smith, 30. 

Plantation System, Economic Efficiency and Com- 
parative Advantage in Competition of Slavery under 
the, Gray, 42, 54. 

Planters, Private Papers of the Virginian, 42. 

Policy, A. H. A. com. on, rept., 89 ff.; chairman of, 93. 

Political Geography of Southern Jacksonism, Aber- 
nethy, 41, 51. 

Political Parties in Chili, The Development of, Cox, 
44, 50. 

Political Theories of Venezuela, Foreign Influences 
in the, Pierson, 44, 50. 

Politics, Inside of Germany’s War, Beard, 30. 

Politics, Recent Industrial Growth and, in the South- 
ern Appalachian Region, Barnhart, 40, 53. 

Poole, William Frederick, ex-vice pres. A. H. A., 14. 

Popular Government inthe Montana Mining Camps, 
Raymer, 110. 

Popularization of Science in the Revolutionary Era, 
The, Greene, 41, 52. 

Possibilities of Testing Values in the Teaching of the 
Social Studies, Kelley, 31. 

Pratt, J. W., Univ. of Buffalo rep. on A. H. A. com. 
on membership, 74. 
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Pre-Revolutionary Revolt in the Old Southwest, A, 
Henderson, 43 ff., 50. 

Prescott, A. C., death of, 75. 

Press, influence exerted by, in European affairs 
before the war, 37, 52. 

Press, influence of, on public opinion during the 
Balkan crisis, 37, 52. 

Press, influence of, on public opinion during the 
Moroccan crisis, 37, 52. 

Priestley, Herbert L., of internat’! cooperation com., 
20, 87 ff.; pres. P. C. B., 107; presidential address 
of, 110 ff. 

Prizes, historical. See Historical prizes. 

Program for ann. meeting, com. on. See Annual 
meeting of A. H. A., program com. 

Prohibition, Social Aspects of, Pearson, 43, 52. 

Public Archives Commission, members, 19, 87; 
conference of, 44ff., 50; grant to, 81. 

Public Archives, Guide to Manuscript Material in 
American History in, project for, 99. 

Public Buildings Commission, 99; A. H. A. interest 
in provision for a repository for national archives 
made by the, 54ff. . 

Public documents. See Documentary historical 
publications of the United States Government. 

Public Finance, Historical Evidences Relating to 
Early Chinese, Gale, 107ff. 

Public opinion, Influence of the press on, during the 
Moroccan crisis, 37, 52. 

Public Opinion in the United States before the Civil 
War, com. for preparation of material illustrative 
of, 86. 

Publication fund. See Carnegie revolving fund for 
publications. 

Publications, A. H. A. com. on, 18, 88; rept., 71 ff. 

Publications, A. H. A. com. on Carnegie revolving 
fund for, 20, 87. 

Pulaski, Gen. Casimir, publication of material 
relating to life of, 86, 96ff. 

Purcell, Richard J., Winsor prizeman (1916), 25. 

Purmort, Mrs. Henry Clay, death of, 75. 

Puryear, Vernon J., New Light on the Causes of 
the Crimean War, 109; of P. C. B. com. on resolu- 
tions, 115. 

Putnam, Bertha H., of hist. research in colleges 
com., 19, 88. 

Putnam, Eben, of natl. archives com., 19, 87. 

Putnam, Herbert, councilor A. H. A., 16. 

Putnam, Ruth, councilor A. H. A., 16. 
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Ragatz, Lowell Joseph, editor A. H. A., 5, 11, 96; 
letter of transmittal for ann. rept., 5; Winsor 
prizeman (1926), 25. 

Ragatz, Mary Parker, compiler index to annual 
report, 535. 

Ralston Act of 1925 for collecting territorial papers, 
78ff. 

Ramsdell, Charles W., Materials for Research in the 
Agricultural History of the Confederacy, 42, 52; 
Mormon migration from Great Britain, 84; Eco- 
nomic History of the Confederacy, 84; chairman 
pub. archives comm., 19, 87. 

Randall, James G., of pub. archives comm., 18, 87; 
discussion, 51. 

Raymer, R. G., Popular Government in the Montana 
Mining Camps, 110. 
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Read, Conyers, of endowment com., 19, 87; of 
bibliog. of modern British history com., 19, 88; of 
com. on special research funds, 82. 

Recent and contemporary civilization, A. H. A. 
sess. on, 37, 52ff. 

Recent Industrial Growth and Politics in the Southern 
Appalachian Region, Barnhart, 40, 53. 

Recent Russia, A. H. A. sess. on, 38, 54. 

Reconstruction, Benjamin H. Hill: Secession and, 
Pearce, 47; John H. Dunning prize award for, 71. 

Reform Movement in Denmark, Struensee and the, 
Commager, 47; Herbert Baxter Adams prize 
award for, 70. 

Rehabilitation of a Rural Commonwealth, Connor, 
43, 52. 

Renaissance, A. H. A. sess. on the, 34, 50. 

Report of the Territorial and State Archives of Minne- 
sota, Van Koughnet, 50. 

Representatives of A. H. A. on Social Science Ab- 
stracts, 88. 

Research, com. on funds for special, 82. 

Research, Opportunities for, in American Foreign 
Relations, Bemis, 39, 49. 

Restoration, Cromwellian Ideals during the, Grose, 
36, 51. 

Restrictions on the Teacher in the Medieval University 
of Paris, Mackay, 34, 49. 

Revolutionary Era, The Popularization of Science dur- 
ing the, Greene, 41, 52. 

Revolution in the West, A. H. A. luncheon confer- 
ence on commemoration of the, 43, 51. 

Rhodes, James Ford, ex-pres. A. H. A., 14. 

Richardson, Oliver H., of P.C B.com. on publns. 
117. 

Riker, Thad W., of George Louis Beere prize com. 
18, 87. 

Riley, Franklin Lafayette, councilor A. H. A., 16; 
death of, 75. 

Robertson, James A., editor Hispanic American 
Historical Review, 45; The Archival Distribution of 
Manuscripts Relative to Florida, 45, 49. 

Robertson, William S., of Justin Winsor prize 
com., 18, 88; Herbert Baxter Adams prizeman 
(1907), 25; Foreign Estimates of the Argentine Dic- 
tator Juan Manuel de Rosas, 44, 50. 

Robinson, Edgar E., of program com., 17, 88. 

Robinson, James Harvey, councilor A. H. A., 12, 16; 
ex-pres. A. H. A., 14; ex-vice pres. A. H A, 15; 
presidential address by, 50; presides at dinner, 52; 
of Carnegie revolving fund for publns. com., 87. 

Robinson Morgan P., of Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, 70, 87. 

Rockefeller, John D., Jr., grant, 66. 

Rockefeller, Laura Spelman, grant, 66. 

Rodkey, Frederick S., Herbert Baxter Adams 
prizeman (1925), 25. 

Réle of the French Press in the First Moroccan crisis, 
Hale, 37, 52. 

Romagnosi, Gian Domenico, teachings of, 36. 

Roman Egypt, Specimens of Government Book- 
keeping from, Keyes, 34, 51. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, ex-pres. A. H. A., 14; ex-vice 
pres. A. H. A., 15; councilor, A. H. A., 15. 

Root, Winfred T., councilor A. H. A., 11, 16, 55, 66; 
chairman appointments com., 17, 86, 99. 

Rosas, Foreign Estimates of the Argentine Dictator 
Juan Manuel de, Robertson, 44, 50. 


Roth, Lawrence V., pres. N. Eng. History Teach- 
ers’ Association, 32, 49; discussion, 32, 49. 

Rural Commonwealth, Rehabilitation of a, Connor, 
43, 52. 

Russell, Nelson Vance, Univ. of Calif. at Los 
Angeles rep. on A. H. A. com. on membership, 
74. 

Russia, Recent, A. H. A. sess. on, 38, 54. 

Russian Socialism, The Place of Bolshevism in the 
History of, Karpovich, 38, 54. 
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Sage, W. N., of Canadian com. on membership of 
A. H. A., 74; Simon Fraser, Fur Trader and 
plorer, 109. 

Salmon, Lucy M., councilor A. H. A., 160. 

Sazonov, policy toward Russian rights in the 
Straits, 38. 

Scammell, Joseph M., paper on The Straits Question 
in Ancient Times, 51. 

Schaeffer, Paul B., chairman P. C. B. program 
com., 107. 

Schafer, Joseph, of doc. hist. pubIns. U. 8. com., 
20, 87; of hist. inscriptions com., 20, 88; director 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 121; pre- 
siding officer 24th ann. sess. Conference of His- 
torical Societies, 121; discussion, 33, 123. 

Schaper, William A., Winsor prizeman (1900), 24. 

Schlesinger, Arthur M., councilor A. H. A., 16; 
delegate in Soc. Science Research Council, 17, 88; 
of doc. hist. publns U. 8. com., 20, 99; Winsor 
prizeman (1918), 25. 

Schmidt, Otto L., of Illinois State Historical 
Society, 121; pres. Conference of Historical Socie- 
ties, 121. 

Schmitt, Bernadotte E., editor Journal of Modern 
History 38; of internat]. cooperation com., 20, 87; 
Launching a Review, 51; presides over session, 52. 

Scholarship, Chinese Historical, in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries, Hummel, 44, 53. 

Schouler, James, ex-pres. A. H. A., 14; ex-vice pres, 
A. 

Science, the Popularization of, during the Revolu- 
tionary Era, Greene, 41, 52. 

Sciences, American Academy of Arts and, 41. 

Sciences, Place of History among the, Smith, 30. 

Scientists, influence of foreign, on American think- 
ers, 41. 

Secession and Reconstruction, Benjamin H. Hilt, 
Pearce, 47; John H. Dunning prize award for, 71. 

Secretariat, 97; argument for establishment of a 
permanent, 47, 54, 58. 

Secretaries of A. H. A., 15. 

Secretary of A. H. A., rept., 54; announcement of 
committees of the association, 55; rept., 55ff. 

Seiders, Charles A., death of, 75. 

Seleucia, Michigan Excavations at Karanis in the 
Egyptian Fayum and at, in Babylonia Boak, 34. 
Sellery, G. C., of Jusserand medal committee, 

71, 87. 

Seligman, Edwin R. A., editor Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, 97. 

Senator of the Seventies, Matt Carpenter: A, Deutsch, 
109 ff. 

Sentiment for a Pacific Republic, 1848-1862, The, 
Ellison, 108, 
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Servetus, Castellio’s protest to the burning of, 35, 50. 

Seventies, Matt Carpenter: A Senator of the, Deutsch, 
109 ff. 

Severance, Allen Dudley, death of, 75. 

Shaftesbury, First Earl of, Brown, 36, 51. 

Shannon, Fred A., chairman hist. research in 
colleges com., 19, 88; Winsor prizeman (1928), 25. 

Shaw, Helen Louise, British Administration of the 
Southern Indian Department, 40, 53. 

Shearer, Augustus H., of bibliog. com., 19, 88; 
discussion, 124. 

Shipman, Henry R., chairman bibliog. com., 19, 
75, 88. 

Shotwell, James T., councilor A. H. A., 16. 

Shryock, Richard H., Medical Practice in the Ante- 
bellum South, 42. 

Simon Fraser, Fur Trader and Explorer, Sage, 109. 

Simons, Gilbert, assistant to chairman of Conn. 
com. of com. on endowment, 76. 

Simons, Lao G., A Phase of the History of Mathe- 
matics in the United States, 41, 52. 

Sioussat, St. George L., councilor A. H. A., 16; of 
doc. hist. publns. U. 8. com., 20, 81, 87. 

Slavery under the Plantation System, Economic 
Efficiency and Comparative Advantage in Compe- 
tition of, Gray, 42, 54. 

Sloane, William Milligan, ex-pres. A. H. A., 14; ex- 
vice pres. A. H. A., 15. 

Slosson, Preston W., of George Lewis Beer prize 
com., 18, 87. 

Smith, Goldwin, ex-pres. A. H. A., 14; ex-vice pres. 
A. H. A., 15, 

Smith, Preserved, of Herbert Baxter Adams prize 
com., 18, 87; Place of History among the Sciences, 
30. 

Smith, William E., F. P. Blair, Journalist, 41, 51. 

So-called Nestorianism in the T’ang Dynasty, Hung, 
44, 53. 

Social Aspects of French Heresy, Evans, 34, 49. 

Social Aspects of Prohibition, Pearson, 43, 52. 

Social Science Abstracts. See Social Science Re- 
search Council Journal of Abstracts. 

Social Science Research Council, 99; A. H. A. del- 
egates in, 17, 88; secretary’s report on accomplish- 
ments of, 47, 58 ff.; request for appropriations 
from, 80, 85; fellowships, 92. 

Social Science Research Council Journal of Ab- 
stracts, rept. of A. H. A. representative in the, 67. 

Social Sciences, Encyclopedia of. See Encyclopedia 
of Social Sciences. 

Social Studies, Commission on. 
on Social Studies. 

Social Studies in the Schools, A. H. A., comm. on, 
19, 87. 

Social Studies, National Council of, A. H. A. jt. 
sessions with, 29, 49. 

Social studies, place of, in the curriculum of sec- 
ondary schools, 32, 49; in the curriculum of col- 
leges, 32, 49. 

Social studies, Possibilities of Testing Values in the 
Teaching of the, Kelley, 31. 

Social studies, Regional Differences inthe Treatment of 
the, discussed, 31, 49. 

Socialism, Russian, The Place of Bolshevism in the 
History of, Karpovich, 38, 54. 

Socinus, Lelio. See Lelio Sozzini. 
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Sontag, Raymond J., Princeton Univ. rep. on 
A. H. A. com, on membership, 74. 

Sources of early American legal history, project for 
publication of, 93 ff. 

South, Iron Industry in the New, Cappon, 43, 52, 

South, Medical Practice in the Ante-bellum, Shryock, 
42, 

South, Recent and Contemporary, A. H. A., sess. 
on, 43, 52. 

South Carolina, Commercial Fertilizer in, Taylor, 
42, 52. 

Southern History, luncheon conference on, 42, 53. 

Southern Jacksonism, Political Geography of, Aber- 
nethy, 41, 51. 

Southwest, a Pre-Revolutionary Revolt in the Old, 
Henderson, 43 ff., 50. 

Sozzini, Lelio, Church, 35, 50. 

Spanish-American Geography and History, Third 
International Congress of, 97. 

Sparks, Edwin Erle, councilor A. H. A., 16. 

Specimens of Government Bookkeeping from Roman 
Egypt, Keyes, 34, 51. 

Spiegel, Kaethe, discussion, 123. 

Standing Committees of the A. H. A. (1930), 17 ff., 
87 ff. 

State and Local Historical Societies, conference of, 
44 ff., 49. 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin, director of, 
121. 

Steele, James Dallas, death of, 75. 

Steiner, Jesse F., of soc. studies in the schools comm. 
19, 81, 87. 

Stephens, H. Morse, ex-pres. A. H. A., 14; ex-vice 
pres. A. H. A., 15; councilor A. H. A., 15. 

Stephenson, George M., Univ. of Minnesota rep. 
on A. H. A. com. on membership, 74. 

Stevens, Wayne E., of hist. mss. comm., 18, 87; of 
Justin Winsor prize com., 18, 88. 

Stickney, Edith P., George Louis Beer prizeman 
(1925), 26. 

Stine, O. C., of program com., 17, 88; discussion, 54. 

Stock, Leo F., chairman publns. com., 5, 18, 72, 83, 
88; letter of transmittal for ann. rept., 5 

Storrs, Richard Salter, ex-pres. A. H. A., 14; ex-vice 
pres. A. H. A., 14. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher, Fund, 66. 

Straits Question, 1915-1928, Kerner, 38, 54. 

Straits Question in Ancient Times, The, paper by J. 
M. Scammell, 61. 

Struensee and the Reform Movement in Denmark, 
Commager, 47; Herbert Baxter Adams prize 
award for, 70. 

Sullivan, Mark, of A. H. A. com. on doc. hist. 
publns, of the United States Government, 20, 81, 87. 

Susquehannah Papers, Boyd, 45,49. 

Swain, J. E., Univ. of lil. rep. on A. H. A. com. 
on membership, 74. 

Sweet, A. H., discussion, 34 ff., 49; of hist. research 
in colleges com. 19, 88. 

Swem, Earl G., of John H. Dunning prize com., 87. 

Synthetic Principle in American History, Fox, 32. 
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T’ang Dynasty, The So-called Nestarianism in the, 
Hung, 44, 53. 
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Taylor, Henry Osborn, ex-pres. A. H. A., 14; ex- 
vice pres. A. H. A., 15; councilor A. H. A., 12. 
Taylor, R. H., Commercial Fertilizer in South Caro- 

lina, 42, 54. 

Teachers training institutions, decisions to hold 
sessions in connection with the annual meeting 
of the A. H. A., 45. 

Testing Values in the Teaching of the Social Studies, 
Possibilities of, Kelley, 31. 

Thayer, William Roscoe, ex-pres. A. H. A., 14; ex- 
vice pres. A. H. A., 15. 

Theory of Persecution, Nelson, 34, 49. 

Thomas, David Y., chairman Ark. com. on mem- 
bership of A. H. A., 73. 

Thompson, Holland, discussion, 43, 52. 

Thompson, James Westfall, of bd. of editors, Am. 
Hist. Rev., 18, 48, 86. 

Thorndike, Lynn, presides at session, 52. 

Thwaites, Reuben Gold, councilor A. H. A., 16; 
catalogue of material in the Wisconsin Historical 
Society issued by, 123. 

Toleration, Muzzey, 30. 

Toleration, defended by Erasmus, Castellio, and 
Sozzini, 35. 

Toleration, Ideas of, A. H. A. sess. on, 34, 50. ; 

Townsend, P. W., Indiana Univ. rep. on A. H.A., 
com. on membership, 74. 

Travel in America, Bibliography of. See Bibliog- 
raphy of Travel in America, 

Treasurer of A. H. A., rept. accepted, 45; plan to 
associate a trust company with the, 46, 56, 93; 
rept., 54, 61 ff.; form for bills of, 83. 

Treasurers of A. H. A., 15. 

Treasurership of A. H. A., question of, 45 ff., 55 ff.; 
address by L. B. Packard concerning the, 99. 

Treat, Payson J., councilor A. H. A., 12, 16, 55, 66. 

Treaties of the United States, Miller, editor, 79. 

Trotter, Reginald G., of program com., 17, 88; 
Queen’s Univ. rep. on A. H. A. com. on mem- 
bership, 74; chairman Canadian com., on mem- 
bership of A. H. A., 74. 

Turner, Edward Raymond, Winsor prizeman 
(1910), 25. 

Turner, Frederick Jackson, ex-pres. A. H. A., 14; 
ex-vice pres. A. H. A., 15; councilor A. H. A., 11, 
15; of doc. hist. publns. U. 8. com., 87. 

Twentieth Century, the Industrial Revolution in the, 
Lingelbach, 37, 52 ff. 

Tyler, Moses Coit, ex-vice pres. A. H. A., 14; coun- 
cilor A. H. A., 15. 
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United States, source material illustrating early 
legal history of the, project for publication of, 86. 

United States, Treaties of the, Miller, editor, 79. 

United States before the Civil War, Public Opinion in 
the, com. for preparation of material illustrative 
of, 86. 

United States Coast Survey, paper on development 
of, 41. 

United States Government, support of historical 
endeavor. See Documentary historical publica- 
tions of the United States Government, 78 ff. 

University of Chicago Press, publishers of Journal 
of Modern History, 38. 
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Values in lhe Teaching of lhe Social Studies, Possibili- 
ties of Testing, Kelley, 31. 

Van Dyke, Paul, of International Com, of Hist. 
Sciences, 88. 

Van Koughnet, D. E., Report on the Territorial and 
State Archives of Minnesota, 50. 

Vaughn, Ernest V., of P. C. B. com. on arrange- 
ments, 107. 

Venezuela, Foreign Influences in the Political Theo- 
ries of, Pierson, 44, 50. 

Vincent, John Martin, councilor A. H. A., 16. 
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Wall, Alexander J., of membership com., 18, 87. 

War Politics, Inside of Germany’s, Beard, 30. 

Ware, Caroline F., of bibliog. of modern British 
history com., 19, 88. 

Warren, Charles, of doc. hist. publns. U. S. com., 
20, 79, 81, 87; of conf. on enlargement of the scope 
of publications of the Dept. of State, 79. 

Washington Bicentennial Commission, sponsor of 
new edition of the Writings of George Washington, 
79. 

Washington, Patty W., asst. sec. treas. A. H.A., 11. 

Washington, Writings of George, proposed new edi- 
tion of, 79. 

Watts, Arthur P., discussion, 51. 

Webb, Walter P., The Great Plains and the American 
Frontier, 40, 53. 

Weeden, William Babcock, councilor A. H. A., 15. 

Wendell, Mrs. Barrett, of local arrangements com., 
18, 99. 

Wertenbaker, Thomas J., presides at session, 51. 

West, History of the, P. C. B. sess. on, 109 ff. 

Westergaard, Waldemar, of membership com., 18, 
87; of P. C. B. com. on pubins., 117. 

Westermann, William L., of program com., 17, 88. 

Wheeler, Arthur Martin, councilor A. H. A., 15. 

Whig Oligarchy, The Myth of an Eighteenth Century, 
Barnes, 108 ff. 

White, Andrew Dickson, ex-pres. A. H. A., 14; 
Fund, 66. 

White, Elizabeth B., Winsor prizeman (1924), 25. 

White, Laura A., of program com., 17, 88. 

White, Peter, councilor A. H. A., 16. 

Wilbur, James B., of nat’l archives com., 87; death 
of, 75. 

Wild, Robert, death of, 75. 

Willard, James F., of nominations com., 17, 55, 67. 

Williams, Clarence R., discussion by, 39. 

Williams, George C. F., chairman Connecticut 
com. endowment com., 76. 

Williams, Judith, of Herbert Baxter Adams prize 
com., 18, 87. 

Williams, Mary W., councilor A. H. A., 16; Win- 
sor prizeman (1914), 25; sec. Hispano-American 
conf., 81. 

Willoughby, W. F., of nat’l archives com., 19, 87. 

Wilson, G. E., of Canadian com. on membership of 

Wilson, Woodrow, ex-pres. A. H. A., 14; ex-vice 
pres. A. H. A., 15. 

Winsor, Justin, ex-pres. A.H. A., 14; ex-vice pres. 
A. H.A., 14. See Justin Winsor prize. 
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Wisconsin Historical Society, printed catalogue of 
material in the, 123. 

Wittke, Carl, presides over session, 53. 

Woodburn, James Albert, councilor A. H. A., 16; 
presides at conf., 51. 

Woolsey, Theodore Salisbury, death of, 75. 

Work, Monroe, Economic Progress of the Negro, 
43, 52. 

World War, The Origins of the, Fay, 47: George 
Louis Beer price award for, 70. 
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Wriston, Henry W., of hist. research in colleges 
com., 88. 

Writings of George Washington, proposed new edi- 
tion of, 79, 96 it., 98. 

Writings on American history, Griffin, 47, 84, 57. 

Wrong, George M., councilor A. H. A., 16. 

Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, pro- 
posed edition of the Susquehannah Papers by 
the, 45. 
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Abbeville, 161. 

Aberdeen, Lord, 173, 286, 309, 312, 323. 

Abolition, 203 ff., 210, 221; petitions to Congress 
(1847), 399; Porter on inevitableness of, (1848), 457; 
growth of sentiment for, in the North (1847), 399 ff; 
in border states, 495; strength in New York (1847), 
389; threatens Union (1848), 436. 

Abolitionists, attacks by, on Southern rights, 487 ff; 
being converted to annexation of Mexican soil 
(1848), 416; found paper in Washington, 401; of 
Great Britain invite Cuban slave revolts, 216; 
oppose annexation of Texas, 367; program of in 
1847, 400 ff; review of gains of the, (1847); 382 ff; 
strength of the, found in their adherence to prin- 
cipal, 400 ff. 

Absenteeism, the curse of, in South Carolina, 388. 

Adams, Charles Francis, nominated by Free 
Soilers (1848), note 449, 

Adams, John, 485. 

Adams, John Quincy, note 173; 203; public career of, 
note 203; 325; 330; death of (1848), 436; note 436; 499. 

Adams, Mr., 279, 320. 

Address of the Southern Members of Congress to 
their Constituents (1849), 496; 498 ff.; 500. 

Agricultural machinery for Calhoun’s plantation, 
305. 

Aiken, William, 254; public career of, note 254; 270. 

Alabama, political situation in, in 1842, 179 ff.; in 
1844, 268 ff.; in 1848, 441; supporting Taylor (1847), 
414; Clemens seeks to prevent further introduc- 
tion of slaves into (1849), 495. 

Albany Argus, The, 178. 

Albany Regency, 295. 

Albion, The, of New York, 428. 

Alexander, Robert I., letter from (1844), 221 ff.; 
career of, note, 221; on Ohio’s support of Calhoun, 
221; denounces Van Buren dynasty, 221. 

Alezandria Gazette, The, 329. 

Algonquins, 361. 

Alison, letter of Taylor to, 480. 

Allen, Lewis F., letter from (1848), 458 ff.; invites 
Calhoun to deliver address before N. Y. Agricul- 
tural Society, 458. 

Allen, Mr., 302, 320, 335. 

Allen, Tilly, letter from (1846), 333 ff.; lauds Cal- 
houn’s Oregon speech, 333 ff.; eager to support him 
for presidency, 334. 

Allen, William, 297; public career of, note 297. 

Allison, J. S., Taylor’s letter to (1848), 439, 462, 
note 439. 


Allston, R. F. W., 254, note 255; letter from (1847), 
388 ff.; public career of, note 254, note 388; author 
of A Memoir on Rice, note 388. 

Alston, Col., of S. Car., 458. 

American Ethnological Society, 331; note 331. 

American ethnological studies, plans for a series of, 
361. 

Anderson, William C., letter from (1845), 307 ff.; 
on community of interests between West and 
South, 307 ff. 

Andrews, S. A., letter from (1843?), 193 ff.; on politi- 
cal condition in N. Car., 193; on Democratic State 
convention in N. Car., 193. 

Anglo-American relations, Macqueen on (1842), 171. 

Annexation of Mexican soil discussed, 378; 412 ff; 
421; held necessary to end the war (1847), 379; 
opposed by Gadsen (1848), 425 ff; opposed in S. Car 
(1848), 420; gaining support in North (1848), 416 ff.; 
Lumpkin on, (1847) 412 ff.; various motives of 
those supporting (1848), 416 ff.; questions raised 
by the, 442. . 

Anneration of Texas, The, and the Bluffton Move- 
ment in South Carolina, by C. 8. Boucher, note 
241. 

Anthony, Charles, letter from (1846), 325; on gen- 
eral support given Calhoun’s Oregon policy, 325; 
on Virginian fears over war with England, 325. 

Antislavery movement in North, 188; Southern con- 
cern over, 373. 

Antislavery sentiment in the South (1849), 493. 

Archer, Branch T. 261; public career of, note 261. 

Archer, William S., 422; public career of, note 422. 

Arkansas, stand of, on slavery issue, 523. 

Armstrong, Gen. Robert, 359; public career of, note 
359. 

Arrillaga, Mariano Paredes y, 275; public career of, 
note 275. 

Ashburton, Alexander B., 222; note 222. 

Ashburton Treaty, 222. 

Ashmun, George, 485; public career of, note 485. 

Atchison, David R., 520; public career of, note 520. 

Atchison, Senator, 532. 

Athens Banner, The, 530. 

Auchincloss, James, letter from (1842), 174 ff.; sup- 
porter of free trade, 174; seeks to advance Cal- 
houn’s interest, 174; letter from (1842), 175 ff.; 
seeks to advance Calhoun’s interest in New York, 
175; letter from (1842), 176 ff.; looks to Calhoun to 
establish a sound currency, 177; on latter’s 
strength in New York, 177 ff. 
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Augusta Constitutionalist, The, note 380; 395. 

Augusta Sentinel and Chronicle, The, 530. 

Austin, Stephen F., 249, note 249. 

Austin, William G., letter from (1844), 230 ff.; on 
effect of Texas question on Clay’s and Van 
Buren’s positions in the South, 230; on great de- 
mand for Calh un’s becoming candidate for the 
presidency, 230. 

Austria, governmental reform in (1848), 454. 

Autobiography of Martin Van Buren, edited by J.C. 
Fitzpatrick, note 296. 
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Badger, George E.., 522; public career of, note 522. 

Bagby, Arthur P., 180; public career of, note 180; 
358 ff.; resigns senatorship from Alabama, note 411. 

Bagley, Judge, 271, 459. 

Bahamas, liberation of American slaves in the, by 
the British, 171. 

Bailey, H., letter from (1844), 236 ff.; public career 
of, note 236; on Baron von Raumer’s visit to 
South Carolina, 236; on current politics, 236 ff.; 
letter from (1844), 241 ff.; on promoting the an- 
nexation of Texas by supporting Polk, 241; on 
the tariff question, 241; letter from (1848), 438; 
holds S. Car. could not support Cass, 438; growth 
of anti-Democratic sentiment in the state, 438. 

Baltimore Convention, 199, 202, 205, 208, 221, 226, 
230 ff., 233, 238 ff., 255, 289, 301, 438, note 438, 440, 
443 ff., note 444, 519, 526. 

Bancroft, George, 292, note 292; 205, 209, 458. 

Bank, National, 184 ff.; 208, 244, 246, 257, 281, 316, 328, 
357; Taylor’s supposed views on the (1847), 384; 
Taylor’s views on, sought (1847), 387. 

Bank question, the, 155 ff.; 161 ff.; 166; 167, 177, 457; 
Northern Democrats on the, 490. 

Banking in Scotland, 171. 

Banking system of U. S., Macqueen on, 170 ff. 

Banks, McDuffie on 155 ff. 

Banks of New York State, precarious condition of 
(1848), 424. 

Barber, Henry P., letter from (1843), 195 ff.; de- 
nounces Van Buren machine, 196; on Calhoun’s 
strength in N. Y., 197 ff.; on latter’s prospects, 
197 ff. 

Barbour, James, 270. 

Barbour, J. S., letter from (1844), 229 ff.; public 
career of, note 229; on Van Buren’s “treachery,” 
229; on the party situation in Virginia, 229; letter 
from (1844), 270 ff.; hope Calhoun will remain in 
cabinet, 271; on Virginian views on the election, 
271; letter from (1845) 297 ff.; urges Calhoun’s 
return to Senate, 298; letter from (1846), 329 ff.; on 
the erection of 1824-25, 330. 

Barbour, John S., jr., public career of, note 229. 

Barnburners, 450, 504, 511; hold convention at 
Herkimer (1847), note 409; victory in New York 
(1847), 410; nominate Van Buren for presidency 
(1848), note 444. 

Barnes, Isaac O., letter from (1843), 181 ff.; on Cal- 
houn’s position in New England, 181 ff. 

Barnwell, Robert W., 254; public career of, note 254. 

Bartlett, Mr., 331. 

Bassett, J. S., The Life of Andrew Jackson, note 181. 
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Bates, Barnabas, letter from (1845), 284 ff.; public 
career of, note 284; on N. Y. Democratic sentiment 
on Texas annexation question, 285; supports 
Calhoun in latter’s exposure of British motives 
in promoting abotition, 285. 

Bates, Edward, 520; public career of, note 520. 

Bates, Joshua, 309. 

Beale, R., letter from (1842), 172 ff.; public career of, 
note 172; on Calhoun’s strength in the North- 
east, 172; strength of nullification sentiment in 
New York, 172; letter from (1845), 305; on dis- 
content over distribution of patronage, 305; on 
brightening of Calhoun’s prospects by growing dis- 
content in Whig and Democratic ranks, 303; 
letter from (1845), 306; on operations on Calhoun’s 
plantation, 306. 

Beard, John, letter from (1844), 272; on admission 
of Florida with Iowa, 272; on possibility of divi- 
sion of Florida into two States, 272. 

Beardsley, Samuel, 203; public career of, note 203. 

Bedinger, Henry, 302; public career of, note 302. 

Bell, John, 464; public career of, note 464. 

Bell, Mr., 471; debate of, with Berrien, 509. 

Belser, James E., 215; public career of, note 215. 

Benjamin, Judah P., 415; public career of, note 415. 

Benrette, Mr., 296. 

Benton, Thomas Hart, 158, note 158, note 181, 197, 
199, 247, note 247, 250, 259, 263, 265, 267, 271, 273, 
288, note 288, 289, 297, 299, 302, 309, 311, 318, 319, 
335, 471, 513, 515, 518, 519, 524, 525, 532; as opposi- 
tion leader (1847), 390; attack by, on Calhoun, 
369, 511, 517, note 517; aversion of Black for (1847), 
381 ff.; Byrdsall on (1849), 503; Clemson approves 
Calhoun’s reply to (1849), 528; correspondence of 
Polk with, in The Washington Union, 371; declines 
to become candidate for presidency, (1847), 384; 
denunciation of Calhoun by (1847), note 383; 
enmity of, for Calhoun (1847), 384; forces conflict 
with Calhoun, 370; gold scheme of, McDuffie on, 
158; Matthews on (1849), 530; possible dictator of 
Polk administration (1847), 378; proposal to make 
him commander in chief of Mexican War, note 
366; regarded as dangerous and bad man by 
Tennessee Democrats (1847), 384; reply of Calhoun 
to, in 1847, 369; seeks command of American 
army in Mexico, 370; speech by at Jefferson City, 
522; St. Louis speech of (1849), 512; Taylor’s can- 
didacy a means of ending leadership of (1847), 384; 
Taylor’s reported high opinion of (1848), 422; 
Thirty Years’ View by, note 273, note 289; Wilmot 
Proviso speech by (1849), 505; Young holds, will 
be next Free Soil Party candidate. 506 ff. 

Berrien, John M., 167; public career of, note 167; 
debate of, with Bell, 509; 530. 

Biddle, Clement, note 332. 

Biddle, Clement C., letter from (1846), 332 ff.; 
favors free trade, 332; on Walker’s proposed tariff 
bill, 332 ff. 

Birney, James G., 255; public career of, note 255; 257. 

Bishop, Samuel, letter from (1846), 348 ff.; on politi- 
cal situation in Conn., 348 ff.; on Calhoun’s 
strength in Democratic circles, 349. 

Black, Edward J., 163; public career ot, note 163; 
letter from (1844), 202 ff.; on iron duties, 202; on 
Calhoun’s address on Democratic Convention, 
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202; on Van Buren Democrats, 203; letter from 
(1844), 213 ff.; urges Calhoun to accept appoint- 
ment as Secretary of State, 213 ff.; letter from 
(1846), 325 ff.; on approval of Calhoun’s stand on 
Oregon in Georgia, 325 ff.; Calhoun’s proposed 
candidacy for the presidency, 326; letter from 
(1847), 380 ff.; on Calhoun’s strength in Georgia, 
380; on Georgia politicians’ selfish nature, 380 ff.; 
on commercial retaliation against North, 380; ap- 
proves Calhoun’s course on Mexican War, 381 ff. 

Black, Mr., 166, 315. 

Blackford, Mr., 344. 

Blair, Francis P., 204, note 204, 288, 291, 296, 511; and 
Rives in coalition with Pickens and Lewis, 371. 

Bluffton movement, note 241, note 245, 248 ff. 

Board of Trade of Great Britain, 189. 

Bolles, John A., letter from (1846), 336; public 
career of, note 336; praises Calhoun’s Oregon 
speech, 336. 

Bonnell, Professor, of German gymnasium, 421. 

Border states, unprofitableness of slavery in the 
(1848), 482; dumping slaves in South (1849), 495; 
heavy export of slaves from (1849), 496; emigra- 
tion of slaves trom the, 515. 

Boston Post, The, 181. 

Bosworth, Mr., 285. 

Boucher, Chauncey S., preface to Calhoun papers 
by, 128; author of The Anneration of Texas and 
the Bluffton Movement in South Carolina, note 241; 
author of Sectionalism, Representation, and the 
Electoral Question in Ante-Bellum South Carolina, 
note 253. 

Bouck, William C., 182, 251. 

Boyce, Ker, 215, public career of, note 215. 

Boyce, Mr., 270, 315, 438. 

Boyd, Linn, note 500. 

Brady, James T., 196. 

Brazil, Towson holds American leadership would 
pass to, if abolition triumphs (1847), 379. 

Brent, Mr., 300. 

Bridge, Mr., of Conn., 185. 

Briggs, George N., note 256, 

Bright, Jesse D., 447; public career of, note 447. 

Brinton, John H., letter from (1847), 387 ff.; seeks to 
commit Taylor on questions of the day, 387; 
Taylor to draw support because of sound princi- 
ples rather than because of party connections, 
387. 

British interest in Texas, 275, 286, 

Brodhead, Washington, 185. 

Brooks, Isaac, letter from (1844), 354 ff.; on ironim- 
porters’ interest in lower duties, 354 ff.; data on the 
trade, 354 ff.; favors McKay bill, 355. 

Brooks, Robert P., preface to Calhoun papers by, 
128, 

Brooks, Sidney, note 218. 

Brougham, Lord, 280. ‘ 

Brown, Aaron V., 509; public career of, note 287, 
note 509. 

Brown, Elias, 172; public career of, note 172. 

Brown, Neil S., 509; public career of, note 509. 

Brown, W. C., letter from (1844), 254 ff.; seeks infor- 
mation on fugitive slave case, 255. 

Brown, W. J., advises selection of Cass delegates, 
(1848), 423. 

Brown, William L., 277. 
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Broyles, Major J. T., 247; note 247. 
3ryan, Mr., 278. 

Buchan, P. G., letter from (1843), 182 ff.; on Van 
Buren’s position in New York, 182; seeks to learn 
Calhoun’s tariff views, 183. 

Buchanan, A. M., 226. 

Buchanan, James, 162; public career of, note 162; 
note 183, 197, 233, 236 ff., 255, 269, 292 ff., note 292, 
299, 301, 323, 329 ff., 337, 411, 513; letter from (1845), 
292; mission to England offered Elmore, 192; on 
selection of an official paper in Washington, 292; 
letter from (1945), 302; holds war with Mexico 
imminent, 302; on difficulties of the Oregon ques- 
tion, 302; Rose Greenhow on, 526. 

Buckingham, P. S., letter from (1847), 368; approves 
Calhoun’s stand on Mexican war, 368; on Vir- 
ginian view of war, 368. 

Buffalo Convention (Free soil), 1848, 449, note 449, 
460, 475, 484. 

Buford, Mr., Alabama state Senator, 410 ff. 

Burritt, Elihu, 255. 

Butler, Andrew P., Senator from S. Car., note 420. 

Butler, Benjamin, 265; public career of, note 265. 

Butler, Gen. W. O., 4389, 449; public career of, 
note 439; nominee for Vice President, 443. 

Butler, George B., letter from (1848), 461 ff.; public 
career of, 461; on the Free Soil movement, 461; 
on the existing political situation, 461; on the 
Clayton Compromise Bill, 461; note 461; letter 
from (1849), 496; defends Calhoun and the South, 
496; writer under pseudonym “‘ Viator,’ 496. 

Butler, Judge, proposal of, to end Mexican War 
(1848), 430. 

Butler, Mr., 248, 295, 449, 468, 471 ff.; letter from 
Taylor to, 469. 

Sutler, William, 247; public career of, note 247. 

Burke, editor of The Union, Washington, D. C., 
510, 514, 

Burritt, Elihu, 254. 

Burt amendment to Oregon bill, 400; note 400; 
same rejected, 400; note 400. 

Burt, Maj. Armistead, 192, 242, 463; public career of, 
note 192; letter from (1846), 358 ff.; on danger of 
Southern Whigs and Southern Democrats going 
to convention, 358; political situation in Virginia, 
358; offers amendment to Oregon bill, 400; note 
400; letter from Taylor to, 469. 

Burwell, A., letter from (1848), 473 ff.; on the crisis 
confronting the South, 473 ff. 

Byrdsall, F. W., letter from (1846), 320 ff.; supports 
Calhoun on Oregon question, 320; advocates 
peace with Mexico and Great Britain, 321; letter 
from (1846), 338; on Whig intrigues, 338; letter 
from (1846), 357 ff.; on Whig view of the Mexican 
War, 357; supports Calhoun, 357 ff.; letter from 
(1847), 368 ff.: lauds negro slavery, 368 ff.; on sen- 
timent in New York on abolition and Mexican 
War, 369; letter from (1847), 389; on political situa- 
tion in N. Y., 389; letter from (1847), 409 ff.; on com- 
plex political situation in N. Y., 409 ff.; on Barn- 
burner-Hunker contest, 410; political use made of 
Wilmot Proviso, 419; lauds slavery, 410; letter 
from (1848), 444 ff.; on growth of public opinion 
in North against extension of slavery, 444 ff.: 
on imperative need for action by the South, 
444 ff.; urges calling of Southern Convention, 
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445; letter from (1848), 460 ff.; on the profits of the 
slave system to the North, 460 ff.; letter from 
(1849), 496 ff.; anti-Southern sentiment in New 
York, 497; need for prompt action by South to 
save its institutions, 497; letter from (1849), 
500 ff.; on the Southern address, 500; on the need 
for Southern unity, 500 ff.; letter from (1849), 
501 ff.; on Whig and Democratic claims to patron- 
age under Taylor, 502; approves Fisher’s lecture on 
North and South, 502; letter from (1849), 502 ff.; 
on ‘‘Southern traitors, ” 503; on political situation 
in Virginia, 503 ff.; denounces Seward, 503 ff.; 
on the need for Southern action, 504 ff. 

Byrdsall, Fitzwilliam, letter from (1842), 178 ff.; 
career of, note 178; author of a History of the 
Loco-Foco or Equal Rights Party, note 178; on 
Calhoun’s position in New York, 178 ff. 

Byrdsall, Francis W., 196. 


Calendar of letters to Calhoun, 133 ff. 

Calhoun, Andrew, marries Margaret Green, note 
173. 

Calhoun, Anna, marries Thomas G. Clemson (1838), 
note 158. 

Calhoun Correspondence, scope of, 127 ff. 

Calhoun, John, letter from (1847), 410 ff.; public. 
career of, note 410; seeks to form new party in 
Alabama, 410 ff.; seeks opinion on prominent men 
and issues of day, 411. 

Calhoun, John A., letter from (1849), 532 ff.; on 
political situation in S. Car. (1849), 532 ff; on the 
State Bank question in S. C. (1849), 533. 

Calhoun, John C., chronology of, 129 ff.; calendar 
of letters to, 133 ff.; split with Jackson, note 173, 287; 
for presidency, 366; speeches by on the Mexican 
War, 368, 426 ff.; attacked by Benton, 369; peace 
policy of, approved, 370; attacks on, in The Wash- 
ington Union, 370 ff.; relations of, with Duff Green, 
371 ff.; attacked by Ritchie in The Washington Un- 
ion, 372; Charleston speech of, 373; sentiment for, 
in Louisiana and Mississippi (1847), 378; position 
of, in Georgia in 1847, 380; looked to to champion 
the slave cause (1847), 382; resolutions on Wilmot 
Proviso (1847), 383, note 383; stand of, on Mexican 
question supported by Georgians (1847), 383; 
chances of, for the presidency lessened by the 
Taylor boom (1847), 384; commended on Oregon 
question by Tallmadge, 384 ff.; commended for 
stand on Mexican War (1847), 385; rumored resig- 
nation of from Senate (1847), 402, note 402; hostility 
of Taylor to, 422; speech of 4 Jan. 1848, 423, note 
423; supported by McCord, 426 ff.; opposed by 
Préston, 426; strong position of, in Tennessee 
(1848), 436; speech of, on the Oregon bill (1848), 
445, note 445, 459, 469; Yucatan speech of, 456; 
Wilson seeks political advice from (1848), 462; 
Clemson approves reply of, to Benton (1849), 528, 

Calhoun, John E., 161; career of, note 161. 

Calhoun, Martha, note 192. 

Calhoun, Mrs., note 161. 

Calhoun, William, note 192. 

Calhounism, 325 ff. 

California, political situation in, in 1844, 234; ques- 
tion of admitting, as a State (1849), 494; the ques- 
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tion of slavery in, 507, 515, 523, note 523, 524, 527, 
531, 532; Gardner suggests raising of regiments of 
volunteer emigrants in South to secure Southern 
right in, 528. 

Cambreleng, Churchill, 265; public career of, note 
265, 296. 

Cameron, Simon, 291 ff.; notes 291, 292, 355. 

Caminero, Dr. I. M., letter from (1846), 321 ff.; on 
war between St. Domingo and Hayti, 322; urges 
recognition of Dominican Republic, 322. 

Campbell, J. A., letter from (1848), 430 ff.; public 
career of, note 430; holds slaves cannot be held in 
territories, 431 ff.; on Southern politics, 433 ff. 

Campbell, James H., letter from (1844), 227 ff.; on 
popular nomination of Calhoun in New Orleans, 
227; on Tyler’s prospects in the South, 227 ff. 

Canada, movement to annex, 507 ff., 515. 

Canning, Lord, First Under Secretary of State, 173. 

Carroll, B. R., 270; career of, note 270. 

Carroll, William, letter from (1841), 167 ff.; public 
career of, note 167; on the Tennessee election, 167; 
on his military career and friendship with Jack- 
son, 168 ff.; seeks appointment as Minister to 
Mexico, 169. 

Carter, M., 514. 

Cass, Lewis, 183; public career of, note 183; 197, 201, 
208, 233, 265, 289, 298, 300, 316, 320, 329, 333, 335, 
352, 451, 457, 465, 468 ff., 471, 472, 489, 518, 524; as 
possible candidate for the Presidency, 190; effort 
made to place him at head of Southern Democrats, 
370; war speech of, 370; Colquitts’ supposed desire 
to run with, as Vice-President (1847), 381; decline 
in popularity of, 395; letter to Nicholson (1847), 
420, note 420; Democratic Convention declares 
for (1848), 423; nomination of (1848), 438; South 
Carolina unable to support (1848), 438; distrusted 
by South (1848), 440; weak position of in S. Car. 
(1848), 439; ignorance of in Alabama, 441; preferred 
over Taylor by Georgians, 442; doctrine of, on 
slavery in the territories, 442; as candidate for the 
South, 443; weak position of, in N. Y., in 1848, 448; 
Prescott holds nomination of a great blunder, 449; 
Prescott holds cannot be elected (1848), 449; 
Lesesne on (1848), 450; Seabrook on (1848), 453; 
weak position of, 460; an “‘ultra,’’ 462; uncertainty 
of position of, on Wilmot Proviso, 479 ff.; De 
Lavan holds disqualified for presidency (1848), 
483. 

Catholics, Roman, in politics, 257. 

Caucus, 288. 

Chambers, Thomas, letter from (1846), 353 ff.; pro- 
tests against McKay tariff bill, 353 ff.; suggests 
compromise, 353 ff. 

Chapman, Augustus A., 359; public career of, note 
359. 

Chapman, Reuben, 180; public career of, note 180. 

Charleston as a port, 170 ff.; cotton manufacturing 
in, in 1848, 478. 

Charleston Cotton Manufacturing Company, 478. 

Charleston Courier, The, 242, 290. 

Charleston Mercury, The, note 162, 185, 198, note 
241, 245, 246, 263, note 438, 442, 463, note 463, 
note 517. 

Charleston Patriot, The, 270 ff. 

Chase, Mr., of N. J+, 172. 
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Chestney, J., letter from (1846), 361 ff.; hopes for early 
termination of Mexican War, 361; appeals to 
Calhoun to end same, 361 ff. 

Chicago convention, 395. 

Chicago River and Harbor Convention (1847), note 
394. 

Choate, Rufus, 485, 491; public career of, note 485. 

Christian Citizen, The, 255; clipping from, 255 ff. 

Christian Inqwirer, The, note 284. 

Chronology of John C. Calhoun, i29 ff. 

Chronicle, The, 323. 

Clay, Clement C., 180; public career of, note 180. 

Clay clubs, 188. 

Clay, Henry, 161; public career of, note 161; 163,179, 
note 181, 192 ff., 198, note 205, 208, 223, 224, 226, 
229, 230, 231, 239, 244, 248, 249, 251, 255, 259, 260, 
261, 263, 268, 273, 277, 288, 303, 344, 454, 467, 471, 
480, 484, 499, 501 ff., 503 ff., 515, 518, 525; supporters 
of (1841), 161; Lexington speech (1847), 412, 480; 
Life and Times of Henry Clay, note 329; opposi- 
tion of Virginia to, as candidate for the presidency, 
435 ff.; Taylor’s devotion to, 441; should not be 
nominated by Whigs, 441; ‘‘the real Whig candi- 
date’’ for 1848, 390; Whigs, 377, 394, 423, 503. 

Clarke, Beverly L., note 500. 

Clarke, Elijah, note 339. 

Clarke, General, 277. 

Clarke, John, note 339. 

Clayton Compromise, 459, 461, 464, 470, 471, 492, 
note 492, 509. 

Clayton, John M., 298, 465, 468, 514; public career 
of, note 298. 

Clemens, Jeremiah, elected Senator from Alabama 
(1849), note 411; letter from (1849), 495; public 
career of, note 495; seeks to prevent further intro- 
duction of slaves into Alabama, 495. 

Clemson Agricultural College, note 158. 

Clemson collection of Calhoun papers, 127. 

Clemson, Colonel, cooperates with Starke in prep- 
aration of Calhoun biography, 501. 

Clemson plantation, description of 303 ff. 

Clemson, Thomas G., 337, note 438; public career 
of, note 158, note 337; letter from (1840), 158 ff.; 
on plantation operations, 158 ff.; letter from 
(1840), 159 ff.; on plantation operations, 159 ff.; 
letter from (1845), 303 ff.; describes his S. Car. 
plantation, 303 ff. letter from (1845), 308 ff.; on 
danger of war with England over Oregon ques- 
tion, 309; letter from (1846), 336 ff.; on laxity 
in State Dept., 336 ff.; on unpopularity of 
America in Europe over Oregon question, 337; 
letter from (1846), 343; on French and British 
sentiment on Oregon question, 343; letter from 
(1846), 349 ff.; on anti-American sentiment in 
Europe, 349 ff.; letter from (1847), 372 ff.; on 
Ritchie and the Union, 372 ff.; on Mexican War, 
373; on slavery question being involved with 
same, 373; letter from (1849), 520 ff.; on contem- 
porary affairs in Europe, 520 ff.; sells his planta- 
tion, 521; letter from (1849), 528 ff.; approves Cal- 
houn’s reply to Benton, 528; on affairs in Europe, 
529. 

Clifford, Nathan, public career of, note 359. 

Clifton, C. R., letter from (1849), 496; seeks to 
curb export of slaves from border States, 496. 
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Clinton, Charles A., letter from, 334 ff.; public 
career of, note 334. 

Cobb, Howell, 264, 362, note 500, 530; public career 
of, note 264. 

Cobb, Mr., of Georgia supports Hunkerism (1847), 
381; supposed maneuvering for the Speakership 
(1847), 381. 

Coddington, Mr., 296. 

Coke, jr., Richard, 185; public career of, note 185. 

Colquitt, Walter T., 164, 166, 225, 228, 345; public 
career of, note 164; supposed desire of, to run for 
Vice-Presidency on Cass Ticket (1847), 381. 

Columbia Telescope, The, note 158. 

Columbus Convention of Ohio Democrats, 1846, 
316 ff. 

Colton, Calvin, 329. 

Commander, Gen. T. M.,438; at Baltimore Conven- 
tion, note 438; 

Commercial policy, 175, 

Commercial retaliation against the North, dis- 
cussion of, in Georgia (1847), 380 ff. 

Committee of Citizens of Charleston, formation of, 
to defend rights of slave states (1847), 398 ff. 

Compromise of 1820, 459. 

Congressional Globe, The, 204, note 204. 

Connecticut, convention in (1843), 191, 205; political 
situation in, 348 ff., 507. 

Conner, H. W.., 438; letter from (1846), 315; public 
career of, note 315; looks to Calhoun to preserve 
an honorable peace, 315; letter from (1847), 365; 
supports vigorous prosecution of Mexican War, 
365; letter from (1847), 374 ff.; on opposition to 
Rhett as editor of Calhoun organ being founded 
in Washington, 374 ff., Taylor boom may af- 
fect Calhoun’s projects, 375; letter by (1847), 
402 ff.; Northern fears over Wilmot Proviso 
stimulating Southern unity, 403; lack of organiza- 
tion in South, 404. 

Constitution, The, of Washington, D. C., 288, note 
288, 291. 

Convention of the Escurial (1790), 211. 

Cooper, Mark A., 163, 166; public career of, note 
163, note 339; letter from (1845), 277 ff.; on efforts 
of Calhoun’s friends in Georgia and Carolina, 277. 

Corry, William M., letter from (1844); 281 ff.; career 
of, note 281; on significance of Polk’s election, 281; 
on Northern determination to end slavery, 281; 
holds West will be decisive factor in conflict 
ahead, 282; note 317. 

Corwin, Gov., 394. @ 

Corwin, Thomas, 465; public career of, note 377 
position of, in Ohio in 1847, 377. 

Coryell, Lewis S., letter from (1845), 291 ff.; on se- 
lection of party’s press organ, 291; on election of 
Senator Cameron, 292; on Polk’s cabinet, 292; 
letter from (1845), 295; on Polk’s alleged political 
conspiracy with Van Buren men, 295. 

Cotton, decline in the price of, in 1844-45, 275, 

Cotton manufacturing, in the South, 290 ff.; in 
Charleston (1848), 478. 

Cotton market in 1846, 324. 

Courier, The, 353. 

Craige, Burton F., letter from (1844), 273 ff.; public 
career of, note 273; worried over Southern pros- 
pects, 273; on talk of disunion, 273; on Benton’s 
stand in Texas, 273; on abolitionist activities, 274. 
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Crallé; R. K., editor of Works of Catnown, note 155; 
319; letter from (1841), 161ff.; career of, note 161; 
on Tyler’s Bank vetoes, 161; on candidacies of 
Calhoun and Clay, 161ff.; letter from (1848), 435ff; 
on Virginian opposition to Clay’s candidacy, 
435ff.; letter from (1846), 343 ff.; favorable effect of 
Oregon question on Calhoun’s political prospects, 
343; low state of Hunkerism, 343 ff.; letter from 
(1848), 459; on political situation in Virginia in 
1848, 459; opposes running Mo. compromise line 
to Pacific, 459 ff.; holds territorial question will 
unite south, 460. 

Crawford, George W., 340; public career of, note 340. 

Crawford, Peter, 196. 

Crawford, William H., 265; public career of, note 
265. 

Crittenden, John J., 273; public career of, note 273; 
expected dominance of in Taylor administration, 
377, 423. 

Crump, William, letter from (1845), 278 ff.; on 
prostrate condition of Jamaica, 278. 

Cuba, slave insurrections in, 216; conditions in, 240; 
a natural part of U. S. A.; 456; possible acquisition 
of, 517. 

Cunningham, Capt., 160. 

Currency problem, McDuflie on the, 156 ff.; 177, 316. 

Curtis, George, letter from (1846), 347{f.; on favor- 
able sentiment for Calhoun in N. Y. and New 
Eng., 347 ff.; on the Mexican War, 348. 

Curtis, George T., note 491. 

Curtis, R. B., 491; public career of, note 491. 

Cushing, Caleb, 490; public career of, note 490. 
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Dabney, Mr., Virginia lawyer and banker, 459. 

Daily Advertiser, The, note 218. 

Dallas, George M., 238, 240, 241, 245, 248, 251, 265, 
411; public career of, note 238. 

Danby, A. G., letter from (1844), 238 ff.; approves 
nomination of Polk and Dallas, 238; on Tyler’s 
candidacy, 239. 

Daniel, Dr. 277. 

Daniel, John R., 522; public career of, note 522. 

Daniell, W. C., letter from (1846), 338 ff.; note 338; 
on politics in Georgia, 338 ff.; on strengthening of 
Calhoun’s position by latter’s stand on Oregon 

question, 338 ff.; denounces nominating system, 
340. 

Dargan, Edmund §S., supporter of Calhoun, 392; 
public career of, note 392, 

Davie, William F., 290. 

Davis, Charles A., letter from (1844), 218 ff.; career 
of, note 218; on explosion of the Princeton, 218 ff.; 
on the tariff question, 219; on transportation needs, 
219; approval of Calhoun’s nomination, 219; letter 
from (1848), 434 ff.; desires better regulation of 
immigrant passenger ships, 434 ff.; author of 
Peter Scriber Letters and Major Jack Downing’s 
Letters, note 218. 

Davis, Jefferson, consulted by Rhett on General 
Taylor (1847), 377; public career of, note 377. 

Davis, John, 465; public career of, note 465. 

Davis, John Wesley, 203; public career of, note 203. 

Davis, Mr., 310. 

Dawson, William C., 166; public career of, note 166. 
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de Bétancourt, M., 217. 

De Bow, James D. B., letter from (1847), 413 ff.; 
editor, De Bow’s Commerical Review, note 413; 
thinks Taylor safe candidate for South, 414; his 
strength in South, 414; on sentiment on Wilmot 
Proviso in La. and S. Car., 414; on local party 
situation, 415; on sugar planters and the tariff, 415. 

De Bow’s Commerical Review, note 413. 

de Broglie, Duke, 280. 

De la Barca, Don Angel Calderon, 216. 

Delany, Edward, correspondence between, and 
Taylor (1847), 394; public career of, note 394. 

De Lavan, Charles G., letter from (1848), 483 ff.; 
on Taylor and Cass, 483 ff.; on relations between 
Free Soilers and Whigs in North, 485. 

Delaware, legislature of, supports Wilmot Proviso, 
400. 

Democrat, The, 348. 

Democratic Convention in Ga. (1849), 513. 

Democratic Guide, The, 178. 

Democratic Review, The, 263. 

Democrats, 454; in Alabama in 1842, 179 ff.; Rhett 
predicts overthrow of (1847), 377; in Georgia (1847), 
380 ff.; in M'‘ssissippi loyal to party (1847), 389 ff.; 
perplexity of, in Ohio, over Wilmot Proviso (1847), 
394; in Louisiana, (1847), 415; of Ohio and Indiana 
on Wilmot Proviso (1848), 423. 

Dennett, George, letter from (1848), 443ff.; approves 
Calhoun’s stand on slavery in territories, 443; on 
Southern sympathizers in N. Hamp., 444. 

De Saussure, W. F., letter from (1848), 420; public 
career of, note 420; on division of opinion in S. Car. 
legislature over resolutions on Mexican War, 420; 
note 420; on alarm in S. Car. over Wilmot Proviso, 
420. 

Dickson, Dr. 278. 

Dickenson, Daniel, 491; public career of, note 491. 

Disaffected states should withdraw from Union 
(1847), 405. 

District of Columbia, the question of slavery in the, 
507, 515, 518, 526. 

Dix, John A., 445; public career of, note 445. 

Donelson, Andrew J., 252, 276, note 276, 282, note 
282, 289, 291, note 291, 292; public career of, note 
252; letter from (1844), 274 ff.; holds prospects for 
favorable action by Congress on annexation to be 
bright, 274; on conditions in Mexico, 275; letter 
from (1845), 286 ff.; holds Texas almost certain to 
accept annexation, 287; on differences between 
Jackson and Calhoun, 287; letter from (1845), 294 
ff.; on certainty of acceptance of annexation by 
Texas, 294; letter from (1848), 420 ff.; on repercus- 
sion of Mexican War in Europe, 421; opposed to 
annexations West of Rio Grande, 421; on Hous- 
ton’s plans before annexation, 421; on problems 
raised by war, 422; letter from (1848), 454; on the 
Revolution of 1848 in the Germanies, 454 ff.; sup- 
ports slavery in the tropics, 456; holds Cuba a 
natural part of the United States, 456; letter from 
(1848), 475 ff; on the question of slavery in the 
territories, 475; on the Revolution of 1848 in the 
Germanies, 476 ff. 

Dorr Rebellion in Rhode Island, the, 187. 

Dougherty, Mr., of Ga., 166. 

Douglas, Mr., 310. 
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Douglas, Stephen, 491; public career of, note 491. 
Downs, Solomon W., Senator from Louisiana, note 
415. 
Doyle, Percy W., 224, note 224. 
Drake, Dr., 330. 
Draper, Simeon, 357; public career of, note 357. 
Dromgoole, George C., 204; public career of, note 
204. 
Duane, William J., 296; public career of, note 296. 
Duties on iron for railroads, 202. 
Dyer, Judge, 243. 
E 


Eastern Argus, The, 267. 

Eaton, Mr., steals two South Carolina slaves, 406; 
South Carolina and Pennsylvania involved in 
dispute over case (1847), 406 ff. 

Electors, Calhoun opposes changing method of 
choosing presidential, 480 ff.; supported by 
Johnson, 481. 

Elgin, Lord, 278. 

Elliott, Capt., 286. 

Elliot, Charles, 224, note 224, 272, 282, note 282; 
career of in Texas, note 272. 

Ellis, Chesselden, letter from (1848), 447 ff.; public 
career of, note 447; on Van Buren making capital 
of popular sovereignty, 447 ff.; opposes Wilmot 
Proviso, 448. 

Ellis, Powhatan, 169; public career of, note 169. 

Elmore, Col., correspondent of Calhoun, 374. 

Elmore, Franklin H., 161, 164, 243, 270, 292, 293, 315, 
438, 533; public career of, 161; letter from (1844), 
215 ff.; urges Calhoun to accept appointment as 
Secretary of State, 215; letter from (1844), 242 ff.; 
on sentiment in S. Car. for resistance to tariff by 
state action, 242; letter from (1845), 292 ff.; declines, 
mission to England, 293; letter from (1847), 376; 
on Taylor and his candidacy, 376. 

Elsworth, Henry L., 213; public career of, note 213. 

Emancipation, 273; economic results of, in Jamaica, 
279; sentiment for, 189; Towson on menace of 
(1847), 379. 

Emigration from Europe to America increased by 
revolutions of 1848, 521. 

England, danger of war with (1845), 307, 309, 310; 
political conditions in, in 1845, 279 ff. 

England and Texas, 266, 273, 283. 

Essays on Domestic Industry, by William Gregg, 
note 290. 

Evans, Mr., 255. 

Evening Post, The, 277. 

Everett, A. H., letter from (1844), 240; on conditions 
in Cuba, 240; on British policy regarding Texas 
and Cuba, 240. 

Everett, Edward, 244, 253; public career of, note 244. 

Evins, A., note 363. 

Exchequer, 174. 

Expansionist views of the West, 220. 

Expunging resolution, note 181. 


F 


Faulkner, C. J., letter from (1847), 385 ff.; career of, 
note 385; on excitement in Md. and Va. over fugi- 
tive slave law passed in Pa., 386; menace of latter, 
386 ff.; means of redress, 387. 
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Featherstonehaugh, George Williams, 279, note 279. 

Federalism, 163. 

Felon slaves, 244. 

Filibustering expedition to Cuba (1849), note 526. 

Fillmore, Millard, 499, 503; Whig candidate for Vice- 
Presidency (1848), note 443; Prescott holds, ob- 
jectionable as candidate (1848), 449; public career 
of, note 449; position of, in 1848, 464 ff. 

Fiscal Bank of the United States, note 161. 

Fiscal Corporation of the United States, 161. 

Fish, Preserved, 285. 

Fisher, Charles, 194; public career of, note 194. 

Fisher, Elwood, 502; his Lecture on the North and the 
South published (1849), note 502; letter from (1845), 
289; author of A Lecture on the North and South, 
note 289; on Van Buren’s and Benton’s unfavor- 
able stand with the administration, 289; on West- 
ern political discontent, 289; letter from (1846), 
316 ff.; on Ohio state convention’s attitude on 
Oregon question, 316 ff.; on ramifications of latter 
on current political issues, 318; letter from (1846), 
359 ff.; on gloomy reports from Mexico, 359 ff.; 
supports Calhoun’s stand on war, 360; letter from 
(1847), 377 ff.; on Taylor boom, 377; on popular 
opposition in Ohio to acquisition of Mexican soil, 
377; on Calhoun’s political prospects, 378; letter 
from (1847), 393 ff.; on local elections in North, 
393 ff.; on party splits over slavery issue, 393 ff.; 
Southern distrust of Taylor and tariff, 394; current 
political outlook, 394 ff.; letter from (1848), 422 ff.; 
opposes Taylor for president, 422; Taylor reported 
to favor Benton over Calhoun, 422; on Cass candi- 
dacy, 423; on rumors of impending financial panic, 
424; letter from (1849), 532; on brighter prospects in 
Kentucky and Missouri, 532; on the situation in 
California, 532; on Southern policy in California, 
532. 

Fisk, Theophilus, 181; public career of, note 181. 

Fitzpatrick, Benjamin, 180, note 269, 495; note 495; 
public career of, note 180; succeeds Dixon Lewis, 
deceased, as Senator from Alabama (1848), note 
411. 

Fitzpatrick, J. C., editor, Autobiography of Martin 
Van Buren, note 296. 

Flagg, Azariah C., 296, 496; public career of, note 296; 
supporting Wilmot Proviso (1847), 389; defeated 
in New York election (1847), 410. 

Florida, question of the admission of, into the 
Union, 272. 

Foote, H.S., letter from (1849), 505 ff.; public career 
of, note 505; denounces Benton’s Wilmot Proviso 
speech, 505 ff.; urges Calhoun to answer same, 506; 
Senator, 510; letter of, to Mr. Wise, 512. 

Force Bill of 1833, 358. 

Foster, Ephraim H., 274; public career of, note 274. 

France, political conditions in, in 1845, 279 ff. 

France and Texas, 250. 

Frankfort (Germany) Assembly, 1848, 454 ff. 

Fredericks, Mr., 159. 

Free labor in the British West Indies, 428. 

Free Soil Convention, speech of John Van Buren 
at the, (1849), 518, 

Free Soilers, 524. 

Free Soilism, 523 
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Free Soil meeting in N. Y. (1848), 461. 

Free soil movement, rapid growth of (1847-48), 444; 
John Van Buren capitalizes (1848), 449. 

Free Soil party, 484 ff., 515, 526; Young holds 
Benton will be candidate of the (1849), 506 ff. 

Free suffrage, 178. 

Free trade, 178, 190, 245, 327, 332, 353, 356, 363; Cal- 
houn supports, 413. 

Free Trade Association, of New York, 178, 179. 

Free trade in Great Britian, 189, 323 ff. 

Free traders in Senate (1847), 390; Prescott holds 
election of, highly desirable (1848), 449. 

Fremont, Mrs. John C., daughter of Senator 
Benton, 390, note 390. 

Fugitive slaves, 281; protection given, in North 
(1847), 399; legislation concerning, in Pennsyl- 
vania, 399. 
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Gadsen, James, 170, 241; public career of, note 170; 
letter from (1846), 352 ff; as railroad president, 
note 352; on Memphis Convention, note 352; 
on tariff rates, 353; letter from (1848), 425 ff.; 
opposes conquest of Mexico, 425 ff.; advocates 
Sierra Madre as boundary line, 426; letter from 
(1848), 468 ff.; holds Taylor not pledged to Whigs, 
468; Taylor more desirable candidate for 8. Car. 
than Cass, 468 ff.; opposes mentality, 469. 

Gallatin, Albert, letter from (1846), 331 ff.; public 
career of, note 331; opposes tariff on books, 331. 

Gardner, Benjamin, letter from (1849), 527 ff.; 
public career of, note 527; suggests sending regi- 
ments of volunteer immigrants from the south 
to establish southern rights in California, 528. 

Gardner, James R., editor of The Augusta Constitu- 
tionalist, 380 note 380, note 395. 

Gardner, Judge, 251. 

Gardner, Mr., editor The Southern Banner, note 380. 

Gazette, The, 197. 

Geddings, Mr., son of, attends gymnasium in 
Germany (1848), 420 ff. 

Gentry, Meredith P., 509; public career of, note 509. 

Georgetown District, extensive absenteeism in 
(1847), 389. 

Georgia, political situation in, 1841, 163 ff., 165 ff., 
166 ff.; in 1844, 243; in 1845, 277; in 1846, 325 ff., 
338 ff., 363; in 1847, 380 ff., 395, 397 ff.; in 1848, 470; 
in 1849, 518, 525, 529 ff.; general ticket in, 191. 
subserviency of the press in, in 1847, 382; news- 
paper press of, closely identified with party, 395. 
Georgia Railroad, the, 166, note 166. 

Germanies, political situation in the, in 1848, 454 ff.; 
Revolution of 1848 in the, 454 ff. 

Geyer, Henry S., 520; public career of, note 520. 

Giddings, Joshua R., 279, 320, 325, 436; public career 
of, note 279. 

Gilmer, George R., 166; public career of, note 166. 

Gilmer, Thomas W., Secretary of the Navy, note 
206, note 212. 

Gilpin, Henry D., 245, public career of, note 245. 

Ginning, 159. 

Gladstone, William E., 189, 280. 

Gold, Act of 1834 altering the value of, denounced, 
486 ff. 

Goode, William O., 185; public career of, note 185. 
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Gott, Daniel, advocates prohibition of the slave 
trade in the Dist. of Col., note 492. 

Gourdin, Boyce 293; public career of, note 293. 

Graham, Sylvester, letter from (1848), 465; career 
of, note 465; on slavery in the territories, 465 ff.; 
comments on nominations, 467 ff. 

Greeley, Horace, 502; Byrdsall on (1849), 504; note 
504, 

Green, Duff, 191, 201, 206, 214, 274, 282, 341; public 
career of, note 173; letter from (1842), 173 ff.; on 
Peel’s tariff bill, 173; on proposed extension of 
Anglo-American trade relations, 173 ff.; letter 
from (1843), 188 ff.; on free trade issue and anti- 
slave sentiment in England, 188 ff.; letter from 
(1844), 199 ff.; publishes paper in New York, 199; 
on National Convention question, 199; urges 
Calhoun to accept Secretaryship of Treasury, 
200; letter from (1844), 269; on Texas sentiment on 
annexation 269; holds Texas question will lead 
to party reorganization, 269; letter from (1844), 
272 ff.; on English interest in Texas, 273; on 
probable policy of Whigs and Benton to defeat 
annexation, 273; on attempts to drive S. Car. into 
nullification, 273; letter from (1845), 287 ff.; urges 
financia] fairness to Texas in annexation, 288; 
on plans for next presidential election, 288; 
holds crisis of slave holding interest impending, 
288; letter from (1845), 295 ff.; on operations of 
Albany Regency, 295; on New York and National 
politics, 296; on uncertainties with respect to 
Polk, 296; on Calhoun’s future course, 296; letter 
from (1846), 333; praises Calhoun’s Oregonspeech, 
333; on sectional feeling involved, 333; letter from 
(1847), 370 ff.; on plans of machine element in 
Democratic party to proscribe Calhoun, 370 ff.; 
on founding of Calhoun organ in Washington, 
note 371; seeks editorship of, 371 ff.; not candidate 
for position of public printer in 1840, 371 ff.; rela- 
tives of, with Calhoun, 371 ff.; wishes to edit new 
Washington paper to boom Calhoun for presi- 
dency, 372; ‘‘ proscribed,” 372; mistrust of, in South 
(1847), 393. 

Green, James S., 520; public career of, note 520. 

Green, Margaret, marries Andrew Calhoun, note 
173. 

Greene, Col., editor of The Boston Post, 181. 

Greenhow, Robert, 211, 526, note 213; career of, 
note 211; author of A report on the Discovery of the 
Northwest Coast of North America and of A History 
of Oregon and California, 211. 

Greenhow, Rose, letter from (1849), 513 ff.; note 
513 ff.; holds administration will support Wilmot 
Proviso, 513; on Ritchie’s explanation of the 
Union’s policy, 514; letter from (1849), 525 ff.; 
denounces Ritchie, 525 ff.; praises Buchanan, 
526; relates departure of Cuban filibustering expe- 
dition, 526 ff. 

Greenville Mountaineer, The, note 429. 

Greenville Southern Patriot, The, note 429. 

Gregg, J., letter from (1847), 367 ff.; on Polk and the 
Mexican War, 367 ff. 

Gregg, William, author of Essays on Domestic 
Industry, note 290; letter from (1845), 290 ff.; 
career of, note 290; on need for South manufac- 
turing more of its coarse cotton fabrics, 290. 
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Grieb, F., 305. 

Grinnell, Joseph, 434; public career of, note 434; 
his bill to regulate passenger ships passes the 
House, 434. 

Guizot, Francois, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
France, 266, note 266, 276. 

Gunroy, Mr., 437. 

Gwin, William M., letter from (1844), 244 ff.; 
public career of, note 244; on loss of interest in 
Texas over annexation, 245. 

Gwinner, P., letter from (1846), 327; on peace 
prospects, 327; on Calhoun’s high standing in 
commercial circles, 327; tariff comments by, 327. 


H 


Hagerstown, Md., public meeting in, on slave ques- 
tion (1847), 386. 

Hale, David, publisher of The Journal of Commerce, 
note 461. 

Hale, John P., 434, 436; public career of, note 434. 

Hale, William, letter from (1844), 231 ff.; on senti- 
ment in Michigan and the Northwest on Texas 
question and protective tariff, 231 ff.; turns from 
Van Buren to Cass, 233. 

Hall, Mr., 493 ff. 

Halleck, note 218. 

Hallock, Gerard, 461; journalistic career of, note 
461; publisher of The Journal of Commerce, note 
461. 

Hamilton, Gen., 
Calhoun (1847), 

Hamilton, Mr., 293. 

Hamilton, James, 176, public career of, note 176; 
letter from (1844), 249 ff.; opposes Bluffton move- 
ment, 249; interested in union between South and 
West, 249; fears Mexican invasion of Texas, 250; 
will go to Texas to promote annexation, 250; 
on crop conditions, 250; answers Benton’s dis- 
union charge against South, 250; letter from (1844), 
252 ff.; recommends self for position as diplomatic 
representative, 253; letter from (1845), 285 ff.; 
on leaning of Texas officials toward British 
alliance, 285 ff.; on dangers of delay by United 
States, 286; holds House resolution unfair to 
Texas financially, 286; letter from (1847), 366 ff.; 
supports Calhoun for presidency, 366; views on 
Mexican War, 366 ff.; on proposal to place Benton 
at head of army, 366; on need for contesting 
Northern aggressions, 366 ff.; on opening of pop- 
ular sovereignty, 366 ff. 

Hamlin, Hannibal, 204; public career of, note 204; 
400; finally shapes Wilmot Proviso, 400. 

Hammond, James H., 164; public career of, note 
164; letter from (1844), 208 ff.; approves Calhoun’s 
withdrawal from Baltimore Convention, 208; on 
general turning away from the Constitution, 209; 
letter from (1844), 237 ff.; on British interest in 
American Slavery, 237; on the slaveholders’ 
dangers, 237; on importance of Texas question, 
237; on current politics, 238. 

Hannegan Edward A., 316, 317, 320; public career 
of, note 316. 

Hard money, note 158. 

Harlee, W. W., letter from (1848), 438 ff.; public 
career of, note 438; distrust of for Cass, 438 ff.; 
doubts of on Taylor, 439 ff, 


324; correspondence of, with 


76; note 376. 
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Harleston, M., 247; note 247. 

Harris, W. A., letter from (1845), 300 ff.; public 
career of, note 300; is named chargé d’affaires to 
Argentina, note 300; holds administration will 
lean more on West and South in future, 301; on 
Calhoun’s proposed return to the Senate, 302. 

Hart, Alderman, 341. 

Hart, Mr., 242. 

Hastings, L. W., letter from (1844), 234 ff.; on con- 
ditions in California and Oregon, 234 ff.; on 
existing situation in Oregon, 234 ff, 

Hatcher, George H., letter from (1848), 415 ff.; on 
growing support for extensive annexation from 
Mexico in North, 416 ff.; on antislavery belief 
same would overthrow slavery, 416 ff. 

Hawes, Richard, letter from (1844), 2i7 ff.; public 
career of, note 217; urges annexation of Texas, 217; 
on Clay’s opposition to same, 218. 

Hay, Capt., 283. 

Hayne, Col. Arthur P., 391; public career of, note 
391. 

Hayne, Isaac, treasurer of association to found 
Southern paper in Washington (1847), 402; public 
career of, note 402. 

Haytian war with St. Domingo, progress of the, 
1846, 322. 

Haywood, William H., public career of, note 338. 

Hazelinss, Dr., 236. 

Heiss, John P., 291, 292; note 291. 

Hemphill, John, 284; public career of, note 284. 

Henderson, J. Pinckney, letter from (1844), 223 ff.; 

career of, note 223; on British Government’s 
efforts to settle difficulties between Texas and 
Mexico, 223 ff.; on debt and abolition conditions, 
223 ff. 

Henry, Louis D., 193 ;public career of, note 193. 

Henry, Patrick, prophetic spirit of, 370. 

Henshaw, Mr., 206; public career of, note 206. 

Herald, The, 225. 

Herera, President, of Mexico, note 275. 

Herkimer Convention of Barnburners (1847), 409, 
note 409. 

Hill, Mr., 496. 

Hilliard, Henry W., 411; public career of, note 411. 

Hoar, Samuel, in Charleston, 399, note 399. 

Hoe, L. A., letter from (1844), 226 ff.; on general dis- 
satisfaction with Clay’s and Van Buren’s letter 
on annexation of Texas, 226; on necessity for a 
Southern ticket, 227. 

Hoe, L. S., letter from (1849), 523; opposes doctrine 
of nonintervention by Congress, 523; favors 
extension of Missouri Compromise line to the 
Pacific, 523. 

Hoffman, Michael, supporting Wilmot Proviso 
(1847), 389; public career of, note 389. 

Hogan, John, 321; letter from (1844), 251 ff.; on party 
situation in New York City, 251; on future politi- 
cal prospects for the Calhoun faction, 252. 

Hogan, William, letter from (1844), 256 ff.; public 
career of, note 256; urges formation of native party 
to offset machinations of foreigners seeking to 
control government, 257. 

Holmes, Isaac E., 205, 214, 241 ff., note 241, 245, 248, 
514; public career of, note 205. 

Holsey, Hopkins, 363, note 363; editor of The Au- 
gusta Constitutionalist, note 380. 
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Horne, Henry, 295. 

Houck, George W.., letter from (1844), 252; public 
career of, note 252; on northern Whig opposition 
to the annexation of Texas, 252; on charges that 
South seeks to dissolve the Union, 252; letter from 
(1845), 307; holds rupture with England over 
Oregon question seems unavoidable, 307. 

Houston, Sam, 249, 250, note 282, 287, 294, note 357, 
494, 500; public career of, note 249; program of, 421; 
Byrdsall on (1849), 503. 

Howard, J. H., 243, 250, 442, note 442; letter from 
(1841), 166 ff.; public career of, note 166; on Cal- 
houn’s chances for nomination, 166; on current 
politics, 166 ff.; on session ef the Georgia legisla- 
ture, 166 ff.; letter from (1844), 224 ff.; on signi- 
ficance of the Texas question in presidential elec- 
tion for the South, 225; Clay’s and Van Buren’s 
letter on Texas, note 224; on need for a third can- 
didate for presidency, 224 ff.; letter from (1846), 
319 ff.; urges caution in Oregon question, 319 ff.; 
letter from (1846?), 344 ff.; on ways to raise troops 
for Mexican War, 344 ff.; letter from (1849), 531; 
advocates course of action for Southern interest 
based on Mo. Compromise, 531. 

Hoyt, Jesse, 296; note 296. 

Hubbard, David, 180, 268; public career of, note 
180. 

Hubbard, Henry, in New Orleans, 399, note 399. 

Hubbard, Mr., 289. 

Hudson, Charles, 485; public career of, note 485. 

Hudson River R. R. Co., 496. 

Hudson’s Bay Company, claims of the, 313. 

Huger, Daniel E., 192, note 192, 198; public career 
of, note 198; letter from (1844), 210; alarm of, at 
aggression of abolitionist and tariff interests, 210; 
asks Calhoun to take his (Huger’s) seat in the 
Senate, 210; circular letter from (1847), 399 ff.; 
on need for sectional unity in South, 399 ff.; on 
establishment of a Southern organ at Washington, 
401 ff. 

Huger family, 469. 

Hunker Democrats, 521 ff. 

Hunker victory in New York (1847), 410. 

Hunkerism (1847), 391; appeal of, to Georgia 
Democrats (1847), 381. 

Hunkers, 372 ff.; in Alabama in 1847, 411; in Ala- 
bama displeased by Calhoun speech (1848), 419. 
Hunstman, Adam, letter from (1846), 341 ff.; public 
career of, note 341; on strong support of Calhoun 

in Tennessee, 341 ff. 

Hunt, Edward B., note 505. 

Hunt, Washington, 505; note 505. 

Hunter, Mr., 362, 358. 

Hunter, R. R., letter from (1845), 277; on alleged 
Clay-Van Buren agreement to defeat annexation 
of Texas, 277. 

Hunter, Robert M. T., 164; public career of, note 
164; letter from (1843), 184 ff.; on political conditions 
in Virginia, 184 ff.; on Calhoun’s favorable position 
in New England, 185 ff.; letter from (1843), 186 ff.; 
on Rhode Island suffrage question, 186; on Cal- 
houn’s strength in New England, 187; holds South 
must insist on annexation of Texas, 187 ff. 

Huston, Gen. Felix, 226. 

Hutton. Mr., 178. 
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Ice, plantation supply of, 159. 

Indentured laborers, Winslow advocates use of 
free blacks as (1848), 429. 

Indian mounds of the Middle West, 360. 

Indiana, Democrats of, on Wilmot Proviso (1848), 
423. 

Indiana, local elections in, in 1847, 394. 

Intelligencer, The, 505; sidesteps abolition question, 
401; Calhoun speech published in the, 419. 

Internal improvements, Taylor’s stand on, makes 
him unacceptable to the South, 440; Cass on (1848) 
443; the question of, 457; 

Iowa, question of admission of, into the Union, 
272; political situation in, in 1848, 483. 

Iron duties, 353, 354 ff. 

Iron manufacture in the South, 290. 

Iron, prices of, in 1846, 354 ff. 

Iron for railroads, special rates on, 219. 

Izard family, 469. 


J 


Jackson, Andrew, 168, 181, 226, 241, 265, 277, 287, 
289, 296, 329 ff., 348, 450, 500; public career of, note 
168; split with Calhoun, note 173; dispute with 
Calhoun, 287; “proscription” of Duff Green by, 
372; President, 183, note 218, 484. 

Jackson, Mr., 511. 

Jacobs, C. W., letter from (1848), 479 ff.; seeks po- 
litical advice, 480; distrusts both Taylor and Cass, 
480. 

Jamaica, economic conditions in, in 1845, 278. 

Jameson, J. Franklin, editor Calhoun papers in 
1899, 127. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 328, 524. 

Jeffersonian Republican, The, 276. 

Jenifer, Daniel, 266; public career of, note 266. 

John, Archduke of Austria, governmental reforms 
under (1848), 454. 

Johnson, Cave, 299; public career of, note 299. 

Johnson, Colonel, 193. 

Johnson, David, letter from (1847), 406 ff.; public 
career of, note 406; opposes acquisition of territory 
from Mexico, 406, 408; holds Wilmot Proviso less 
dangerous to Southern interests than other aboli- 
tionist movements, 406; on means of South de- 
fending self, 407; analyzes causes of Mexican War, 
408; letter from (1848), 480 ff.; opposes change in 
choosing presidential electors, 481; worried by 
growth of abolition sentiment, 481; fears border 
states may give up slavery, 482; urges Southern 
Convention to bring about unity in slave holding 
states, 482, 

Johnson, Henry, 415; Senator from Louisiana, 
note 415. 

Johnson, Herschel V., letter from (1848), 470; public 
career of, note 470; on political situation in Georgia 
in 1848, 470; letter from (1849), 512 ff.; denounces 
Benton’s speech, 512; requests Calhoun to cham- 
pion the Southern cause, 512; on disunion, 513. 

Johnson, Mr., 233, 265, 423. 

Johnson, Richard M., 183; public career of, note 
183. 

Jones, Ansen, note 249, 282; public career of, note 249. 
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Jones, J. B., letter from (1848), 487 ff.; career of, 
note 487; his Rebel War Clerk’s Diary, note 487; 
on Southern rights and the abolition movement, 
487 ff.; holds prosperity of North bound up with 
slavery, 488; on means of coercing North, 488; 
hopes of respecting Taylor, 488 ff. 

Jones, James C., 274, 509; public career of, note 274, 
note 509. 

Jones, Mr., 287. 

Journal of Commerce, The, of New York, 174, 175, 
note 279, 333, 424, 461, note 461, 496. 

Judge, H. M., letter from (1844), 268 ff.; note 268; 
holds political situation favorable to Calhoun, 
268; speculates on cabinet, 269. 

Judson, Judge Andrew, 205; public career of, note 
205, 

K 


Kane, John K., letter to, from Polk, 242, note 242. 

Keitt, L. M., letter from (1847), 402; public career of, 
note 402; proposes retaliatory legislation against 
Northern States whose laws interfere with rendi- 
tion of fugitive slaves, 402. 

Kennon, Commander, of the U. S. 8S. Princeton, 
note 212, 

Kentucky, 525; local elections in, in 1847, 394; 
politica] situation in, in 1849, 499, 532. 

Kentucky Whigs, Rhett predicts, will dominate 
Taylor administration (1847), 377. 

King, Colonel, 268. 

King, Judge, 263 ff. 

King, Preston, renews Wilmot Proviso, 400; note 
400; public career of, note 400. 

King, R. L., letter from (1845), 310 ff.; on Wests’ 
desire for avoidance of war with Great Britain 
over Oregon question, 310 ff. 

King, William Rufus, 268, note 268, 281, 285, 495, 
note 495; public career of, note 285, note 411; 
letter from (1844), 265 ff.; public career of, note 265; 
on British and French reaction to American 
election news, 266; defeated by Dixon Lewis 
(1847), 411. 

L 


Lamar, G. B., 250. 

Land distribution, the question of, 174, 175, 185; 
Taylor’s views on, sought (1847), 387. 

Lawrence, Abbot, Boston capitalist, 189, note 189. 

Lawton, Mr., election of, as Senator, in Georgia 
(1847), 381. 

Lesesne, Joseph W., letter from (1847), 391 ff.; 
Calhoun supporter, note 391; on Taylor’s fitness 
for the presidency, 391; on Southern supineness in 
face of Wilmot Proviso, 392; on proposed Calhoun 
organ in Washington, 392 ff.; opposition to Green 
as editor, 393; letter from (1848), 450 ff.; has no 
confidence in Taylor, 450; Cass even more objec- 
tionable, 451; on popular sovereignty in territories, 
451; on Van Buren, 451 ff.; on inevitability of 
disunion, 452. 

Letcher, Robert P., 329; public career of, note 329. 

Levy, David, 302; public career of, note 302. 

Lewis, Dixon H., 160, 179, 198, 200, 268, 315; public 
career of, note 179, note 268, note 411; letter from 
(1842), 179 ff.; on Calhoun’s position in Alabama 
179 ff.; denounces the national convention system, 
181; fears the Northern Democrats, 181; letter from 
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(1845), 293 ff.; on Calhoun’s best line of action to 
have brightest presidential prospects for 1848, 293; 
correspondence between, and Taylor supporters, 
394. 

Lewis and Pickens in coalition with Blair and Rives, 
371. 

Life and Times of Martin Van Buren, The, by Wil- 
liam L. McKenzie, note 296. 

Lives and Opinions of Benj’n Franklin Butler and 
Jesse Hoyt, The, by William L. McKenzie, note 
296. 

Livingston, Edward, 169; public career of, note 169. 

Lodge, H. C., Daniel Webster, note 176. 

London Globe, The, 280. 

Louis Philippe, 279, 305, 343. 

Louisiana, political situation in, in 1845, 276; in 1847, 
414; sentiment in, on Wilmot Proviso, 1847, 415; 
Taylor Democrats in, in 1847, 415. 

Lumpkin, John H., note 500, 530; public career of, 
note, 530. 

Lumpkin, Wilson, 164; public career of, note 164; 
letter from (1841), 164 ff.; favors Calhoun over 
Van Buren for president, 165; on political situa- 
tion in Georgia in 1841, 165 ff.; letter from (1843), 
194 ff.; on plans of Van Buren men, 195; holds Cal- 
houn should not become candidate before conven- 
tion, 195; letter from (1844), 264; fears respecting 
selfish office-seekers, 264; letter from (1846), 345 ff.; 
dark forebodings of results of Mexican War, 
345 ff.; letter from (1846), 362 ff.; grave apprehen- 
sions of, over results of Mexican War, 362; on 
chaos in politics, 362; on political situation in 
Georgia, 363; growth of abolitionist power, 363; 
predicts sectional division in politics, 363; letter 
from (1846), 364 ff.; on need for vigorous prosecu- 
tion of Mexican War, 364 ff.; fears sectional divi- 
sion, 364; letter from (1847), 369 ff.; praises Cal- 
houn’s war stand, 369 ff.; on latter’s political 
position, 369; fears results of war, 370; letter from 
(1847), 395 ff.; on too close identification of Georgia 
and South with party organization 395; holds 
southern apathy hastening danger, 396; on impos- 
Sibility of uniting South, 396 ff.; on Georgia elec- 
tions, 397 ff.; letter from (1847), 412 ff.; on politi- 
cians’ desire to sidestep slave question for time 
being, 412; need for clarifying atmosphere on same, 
412; views of, on Mexican War, 413; holds Calhoun 
to be people’s candidate but offered by politicians, 
413; letter from (1848), 471; on disunion in the 
South, 471; on curse of office seekers to South, 471; 
on election, 471; letter from (1849), 492 ff.; on the 
slavery question crisis, 492 ff.; on the need for 
united action by the South, 493; letter from (1849), 
524 ff.; loses confidence in Southern people, 524; 
on South Carolinian leadership in defending 
Southern rights, 524; gloomy views of, with 
respect to future, 524 ff. 

Lushington, Dr., 280. 
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Maclin, Gen., 289. 

Macon Telegraph, The, supports Calhoun (1847), 
382, 395; note 395. 

Macqueen, James, letter from (1842), 170 ff.; on 
English ships using Charleston and Savannah as 
ports, 170 ff.; urges a better banking system, 
170 ff.; pro-slave sentiments of, 171. 
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Madison, President, 183. 

Madisonian, The, of Washington, D. C., note 175, 
288, note 288, 291. 

Maine, convention in (1843), 190; political situation 
in, 267; legislature of, support Wilmot Proviso, 
400. 

‘Major Jack Downing’s Letters, by C. A. Davis, 

note 218. 

Manchester Chamber of Commerce, Duff Green’s 

letter to the (1842), 173. 

Mangum, Willie P., 288; public career of, note 288. 

Manning, Governor, note 161. 

Mansfield decision in Somerset Case applied to 
United States by abolitionists, 399. 

Marcy, William L., 296, 329, 491; public career of, 
note 296. 

Martin, Joshua, 269; public career of, note 269. 

Maryland, 526; political situation in, in 1842, 172; 
in 1844, 207; excitement in, over new Pennsy]l- 
vania law interfering with rendition of fugitive 
slaves, in 1847, 386; no representative from, signs 
address of the Southern Delegates in Congress, 
498. 

**Mason, George,’”’ pseudonym for J. A. Campbell, 
433. 

Mason, Judge John Y., 301, 303; public career of, 
note 301. 

Massachusetts, convention in (1843), 191; legisla- 
ture of, supports Wilmot Proviso, 400. 

Mathews, J. Raven, letter from (1849), 529 ff.; on 
political situation in Ga. in 1849, 529 ff.; proposes 
third party devoted to southern rights, 530 ff. 

Maxcy, Virgil, 186; public career of, note 186; loses 
life in Princeton explosion, note 186; letter from 
(1843), 190 ff.; on Cass’s prospects following Van 
Buren-Calhoun conflict, 190; denounces Van 
Buren men, 190 ff.; letter from (1843), 192 ff.; on 
political value of question of the day, 192 ff.; 
letter from (1844), 200 ff.; on the Democratic 
Convention, 200; on means of strengthening 
Calhoun’s position, 201; letter from (1844), 207 ff.; 
on Calhoun’s address on the Democratic Conven- 
tion, 207 ff.; on feud between Van Buren and 
Calhoun Democrats, 207; on talk of nominating 
Cass, 208. 

Maxwell, J., 247, note 247. 

Mayfield, J. S., letter from (1845), 282; career of, 
note 282; on Duff Green’s difficulties with Presi- 
dent of Texas, 282; on English aggressions along 
Rio Grande, 283; on inadequate defense of border, 
283; on Mexican peonage, 283 ff.; on unfitness of 
Mexicans to become American citizens, 284. 

Melbourne, Lord, 253. 

Memminger, Charles G., 486; public career of, 

®note 486; on S. Car. resolution to joint sister 

— in resisting Wilmot Proviso at any hazard, 
486. 

Memphis Convention, 307, note 307, 319, note 352, 
362. 

Mercury, The, of New York, 175, 243, 270, 353, 425, 
Democratic organ, 387. 

Messages and Papers of the Presidents, edited by 
Richardson, note 312. 

Mexican War, 344 ff., 348, 357, 361 ff., 364 ff.; 366; 
European opinion on, 349 ff.; is Polk’s war, 368, 
431; people'tired of the, 370; Clemson holds should 
have been avoided, 373; successes in, improve 
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position of Polk, 373 ff.; effect of, on politics, 
377, 398; Towson holds, will be long drawn out 
(1847), 379; Calhoun commended for stand on 
(1847), 381, 885; unpopularity of (1847), 390 ff.; 
real motives back of, Johnson on (1847), 408; and 
slavery, 416; Pickens holds Polk’s impudence 
brought on, 419; apprehension in S. Car. over 
(1848), 420; McLane favors rigorous prosecution 
of, 424 ff.; speech by Calhoun on (1848), 427; effect 
of, on European immigration 477. 

Mexico, invasion of Texas by, feared, 250; danger 
of war with, 302; annexation of, discussed, 378; 
Towson holds annexation of portion of, necessary 
to end war (1847) 379. 

McCandless, Wilson, 351. 

McCord, D. J., letter from (1848), 426 ff.; public 
career of, note 426; approves Calhoun’s speech on 
Mexican War, 426; holds Constitution has been 
set aside, 427. 

McCoun, Chancellor, howled down at abolitionist 
meeting, 369. 

McCrete, Mr., of Maine, 182. 

McDonald, Charles J., public career of, note 340. 

McDowell, Joseph J., 203, 273; public career of, 
note 203. 

McDuffie, George, 192, note 192, 200, 201, 205, 206, 
210, 242, 247, 251, 289, 297, 311, 315, 341, 345; letter 
from (1837), 155 ff.; public career of, note 155; urges 
regulation of state banking system, 155 ff.; on 
currency problem, 156 ff.; on plantation affairs, 
158; letter from (1843? 1844?), 198; on the national 
convention question, 198; on means of keeping in 
contact with Van Buren men, 198; opposes an- 
nexation of Texas, 198; letter from (1844), 214 ff.; 
denounces Rhett, 214; favors accepting McKay 
tariff bill, 214; urges Calhoun to accept appoint- 
ment as Secretary of State, 215. 

McGaughey, Edward, W., 423; public career of, 
note 423. 

McGregor, Mr., Secy. of the British Board of 
Trade, 173 ff. 

McKay, James J., 209 ff.; public career of, note 209, 
note 351. 

McKay tariff bill, 300, 351, 353 ff.; 355. 

McKenzie, William L., author of The Lives and 
Opinions of Benj’n Franklin Butler and Jesse 
Hoyt, note 296; of The Life and Times of Martin 
Van Buren, note 296. 

McKeon, John, 179, 201; public career of, note 179. 

McLane, Louis, letter from (1845), 311 ff.; public 
career of, note 311; presents analysis of Oregon 
question from various English standpoints, 
311 ff.; on effects of Polk’s message, 312; letter 
from (1846?), 322 ff.; on Oregon question negotia- 
tions, 323; letter from (1846), 323 ff.; on free trade 
movement in England, 323 ff.; letter from (1848), 
424 ff.; public career of, note 424; favors vigorous 
prosecution of Mexican war, 424 ff.; on political 
phases of the conflict, 425; letter from (1848), 446 ff.; 
questions Congress’s power over slavery in the 
territories, 446; on sinister influence of party 
politics in antislavery movement, 446 ff. 

McLean, John, 255, 288, 297; public career of, note 
254; position of, in Ohio in 1847, 377; opposition 
of, to annexations (1847), 393; ascendency of, in 
1847, 393. 

McMahon, John V., 205; public career of, note 205. 
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MeWillie, William, 254; public career of, note 254. 

Michfgan, political situation in, in 1844, 231 ff., 
legislature of, supports Wilmot proviso, 400. 

Miller, J. C., 247, note 247. 

Miller, Dr., 273. 

Mississippi, political situation in, in 1847, 389 ff.; 
supporting Taylor (1847), 414; stand of, on slavery 
issue, 523. 

Missouri, 525; political situation in, in 1849, 511, 
519, 532. 

Missouri Compromise, 523. 

Missouri question, 258 ff. 

Missouri Reporter, The, 298. 

Monroe, President, 183, 330. 

Montgomery Convention, 431. 

Moore, Thomas P., 169, public career of, note 169. 

Morehead, John M., note 193. 

Morgan, L. H., letter from (1848), 445 ff.; career of, 
note 445; on northern attitude toward popular 
sovereignty and negro race, 445 ff. 

Morning Herald, The, of New Orleans, 228. 

Morning Post, The, of New York, 178. 

Morrill, Mr., 175. 

Morris, R. H., 285. 

Morton, Jackson, public career of, note 503. 

Morton, Jeremiah, 503; public career of, note 503. 

Moses, R. I., letter from (1849), 518 ff.; on Beaton’s 
attack on Calhoun, 518; on political situation in 
Georgia in 1849, 518; on South Carolinian leader- 
ship in defending southern rights, 519. 
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Nabers, Z. L., letter from (1848), 485 ff.; on the ap- 
proaching crisis, 485; seeks Calhoun’s views on 
holding a Southern Convention, 486. 

Nashville Convention, 249, 250, 436. 

Nassau, liberation of slaves by British at, 171. 

National bank, 463. 

National convention system, D. H. Lewis on, 181. 

National currency, question of a, 175. 

Nationa] Democratic Convention, Baltimore, 1844, 
195, note 195, 

National Intelligencer, The, note 224, note 224, note 
279, 459. 

Naturalization, question of, in S. Car., 178 ff. 

Negro sales, 160 ff. 

Negro suffrage, menace of, in New York, 328 ff. 

New Bedford Register, The, 181. 

New England, political situation in, in 1843, 186 ff.; 
in 1844, 205. 

New Hampshire, political situation in, in 1842, 173; 
convention in (1843), 190; legislature of, supports 
Wilmot Proviso, 400. 

New Hampshire Gazette, The, 489, note 489. 

New Jersey, political situation in, in 1842, 172; leg- 
islature of, supports Wilmot Proviso, 400. 

New Mexico, question of admitting, as a state, 494, 
507, 527, 531. 

New Orleans Morning Herald, 227. 

New York Herald, The, 176, 497. 

New York Historical Society, note 331. 

New York merchants, 175, 

New York, political situation in, in 1842, 172; in 1843, 
182, 195 ff.; in 1844, 199, 248, 251 ff., 265; in 1845, 
277, 295 ff., 303; in 1847, 410; in 1848, 428, 448, 
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451 ff.; in 1849, 496; Consitutional Convention in, 
in 1846, 328; strength of Taylor in (1847), 385; legis- 
lature of, supports Wilmot Proviso, 400; precari- 
ous state of banks in (1848), 424; anti-southern 
sentiment in (1849), 497. 

New York State Agricultural Society, Calhoun 
invited to speak before the annual fair of the, 
(1848), 458. 

News, The, 353. 

Newspaper press of Georgia closely identified with 
party, 395. 

Nicholas, Czar of Russia, 456. 

Nicholas, Robert C., 415; public career of, note 415. 

Nicholson, A. O. P., Cass’s letter to (1847), 420, 
note 420. 

Niles, John M., 358; public career of, note 358. 

Niles’ Register, note 243, note 315, note 439. 

Noah, M. M., letter from (1844), 248 ff.; opposes 
special session of Congress, 248; on British and 
Mexican designs on Texas, 249. 

Noble, Patrick, 161; public career of, note 161. 

North, dominance of the, in Congress, Lesesne on 
(1847), 392; growing hostility of the, to the South, 
(1848), 452. 

North American, The, 509. 

North Carolina, Democratic State Convention in 
(1843), 194; political situation in, in 1849, 521 ff. 

North Carolina Standard, The, of Raleigh, N. C., 
193, note 193. 

Northern Democrats, 238, 366, 439, 463, 515, 531. 

Northern fanaticism, Walker on (1847), 405. 

Northern Whigs (1847), 377, 464, 485, 489 ff., 491, 509, 
531. 

Northwest, political situation in, in 1844, 231ff. 

Norton, Marcus, 256; public career of, note 256. 

Nott, Dr. J. C., paper by, on negro health, 413, 
note 413. 

Nullification, 175, 248, 273. 


O 


O’Connell, Daniel, 257. 

Ohio, political situation in, in 1844, 222; in 1845, 281; 
in 1847, 377; legislature of, supports Wilmot Pro- 
viso, 400; Democrats of, on Wilmot Proviso (1848), 
423. 

Oregon, political situation in, in 1844, 234; prices of 
English manufactures in, in 1846, 356. 

Oregon Bill, 446, 447, 460, note 460, 464; antislavery 
clause in, a disregard of Southern rights, 400; 
Calhoun’s speech on the (1848), 445, 469. 

Oregon question, the, 189, 211 ff., 216, 222, 294, 302, 
305 ff., 307 ff., 309 ff., 311 ff., note 315, 316 ff., 317, 
319, 320, 321, 323, 324 ff., 332, ff., 334 ff., 341 ff., 343, 
348, 357, 362, 370, 421; speech of Calhoun on the, 459. 

Orr James L., 247, note 247, 363, note 363; letter 
from (1847), 389 ff.; public career of, note 389; on 
Mississippi Democracy, 389 ff., on Southern senti- 
ment for Taylor, 390; holds latter best man in 
existing crisis, 390. 

P 


Pakenham, Sir Richard, 237, note 237, 312, 323, 324, 
335. 

Palmetto Banner, The, 420. 

Patriot, The ,353. 
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Paulding, James K., letter from (1848), 427 ff.; 
public career of, note 427; approves Calhoun’s 
course on Mexican War, 427; denounces Wilmot 
Proviso, 427; on uncertainty of N. Y. politics, 
428; letter from (1848), 437; approves Calhoun’s 
speech on Yucatan, 437; comments on English 
policy in suppressing African slave trade, 437. 

Pauperism, influence of absenteeism on, 389. 

Pearce, Mr., 359 ff. 

Peel, Sir Robert, 189, 244, 253, 280, 309, 320, 323 ff., 
337, 346; Duff Green on his tariff bill (1842), 173. 

Pendleton, John A., 502; public career of, note 502; 
Byrdsall on (1849), 502 ff. 

Pendleton Messenger, The, note 247, note 481, note 
517. 

Penn, S., letter from (1845), 298 ff.; holds anti- 
annexation Democrats receiving most appoint- 
ments, 298 ff.; on Walker’s and Benton’s plans, 
299; on prospects for tariff legislation, 299 ff.; let- 
ter from (1846), 335 ff.; on the Oregon question, 
335; on Benton, 335; denounces Polk, 335 ff. 

Pennsylvania, 526; political situation in, in 1842, 
172; in 1844, 262; in 1845, 295, 299; in 1846, 351; 
opinion in, on tariff, in 1846, 363; passes law 
interfering with rendition of fugitive slaves (1847), 
386, 399, 406 ff.; legislature of, supports Wilmot 
Proviso, 400; Southern sentiment in (1849), 526. 

Peonage in Mexico, 283. 

Peronneau, H. W., letter from (1847), 398 ff.; on 
attempted organization of South at Charleston, 
398 ff. 

Perry, B. F., letter from (1848), 429; public career 
of, note 429; opposes Mexican war, 429 ff.; suggests 
means of stopping same, 430. 

Peter Scriber Letters, by C. A. Davis, note 218. 

Petersburg Republican, The, 188. 

Petersburg Railroad Co., note 202. 

Pettit, J. W. A., letter from (1847), 383 ff.; on lessen- 
ing of Calhoun’s prospects by Taylor boom, 384; 
denunciation of Benton by, 384; on Northern forc- 
ing of sectional issue, 384. 

Peyton, Balie, 440; public career of, note 440; drafts 
Taylor’s Allison letter, 440. 

Phelps, Samuel S., letter from (1844), 212 ff.; public 
career of, note 212; urges Calhoun to accept ap- 
pointment as Secretary of State to handle the 
Oregon question, 212 ff. 

Philadelphia Convention (Whig) 1848, note 444. 

Philadelphia Ledger, The, 332. 

Philippe, Louis, 279, 305, 343. 

Phillips, U. B., History of Transportation in the 
Eastern Cotton Belt to 1860, note 166. 

Pickens, Andrew, 160; public career of, note 160. 

Pickens, F. W., letter from (1841), 160 ff.; public 
career of, note 160; on plantation conditions, 160 
ff.; letter from (1841), 163 ff.; paving way for 
Calhoun’s candidacy for presidency, 163 ff.; on 
political conditions in Virginia in 1841, 163 ff.; 
letter from (1843), 191 ff.; on the importance of the 
Texas question, 191; uncertainty respecting 
McDuffie’s position in Texas, 192; letter from 
(1844), 222 ff.; favors taking the “‘ highest grounds”’ 
on the Oregon question, 222; on British seizures 
of American slaves, 222; fears that Whigs will use 
Texas question for party purposes, 223; letter 
from (1844), 228 ff.; on Texas and political situa- 
tion in the South, 229; letter from (1844), 243 ff.; 
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on the political situation in Ga., 243; on rumors 
regarding Calhoun’s support of tariff having been 
bought by promise of nomination, 243; opposes 
state action against tariff, 243; on reaction against 
tariff of 1842, 244; letter from (1845), 306 ff.;on the 
Oregon question, 306 ff.: probability of war with 
England over same, 306; letter from (1845), 311; 
hopes for cordial understanding between Polk 
and Calhoun, 311; approves Polk’s tariff stand, 
311; on refusing mission to England, 311; let- 
ter from (1846), 324; on profits of rice culture 
around Savannah, 324; on the cotton market, 324. 

Pickens, Joseph, letter from (1848), 419; blames Polk 
for rushing country into Mexican War, 419; ap- 
proves Calhoun’s stand on latter, 419. 

Pickens, Mr., 270, 293, sells Clemson estate (1849), 
521. 

Pickens and Lewis in coalition with Blair and 
Rives, 371. 

Pierce, Franklin, public career of, note 490. 

Pinckney, Henry L., 203; public career of, note 203. 

Plamtu, General, 226. 

Plantation operations, 158 ff., 160 ff. 

Plantation reforms needed, 275. 

Plantations, sales of, in S. Car. in 1841, 160 ff. 

Plebeian, The, 299. 

Polk, James K., 238, 240, 241, 245, 248, 249, 251, 253, 
256, 257, 262, 264, 265, 266, 268, 271, 273, 276. 281, 286, 
288, 289, 291, 292, 293, 295, 296, 299, 301, 303, 311, 319, 
320, 343 ff., 351, note 359, 472, 493, 494, 526; public 
career of, note 238; letter of, to Kane, (1844,) 242, 
note 242; criticism of, for conduct of Mexican War, 
366; condemned by Virginians, 368; ‘‘injudicious- 
ness” of, bringson Mexican War, 367; correspond- 
ence of Benton with, in The Washington Union, 
371; ‘‘proscription” of Duff Green by, 372; posi- 
tion of, improved by Mexican War, 374; appoint- 
ments by, show his abolition leanings (1847), 382; 
viewed as usurper by New York Barnburners, 
410; Pickens holds imprudence of, brought on 
Mexican War, 419; annual message of, 1847, not 
well received in Europe, 421; not responsible for 
Mexican War, 424 ff.; the Mexican War his war, 
431. 

Pollard, Richard, letter from (1849), 510; on the 
need of a Southern newspaper in Washington, 510. 

Popular sovereignty, 366 ff., 387 ff., 393 ff., 431 ff., 
442, 443, 446, 447 ff., 451, 453, 459 ff., 465 ff., 475, 479, 
506, 507, 518, 526, 527, 

Porter, Augustus, 161; public career of, note 161. 

Porter, Benjamin F., letter from (1848), 456 ff.; 
public career of, note 456; lauds Calhoun, 456 ff.; 
holds nothing will stop abolition, 457; slaveholders 
yielding on popular sovereignty issue, 457; urges 
nonpartisan union of Southerners, 457; suggests 
founding of Southern newspaper to that end, 457, 

Porter, James M., 206; public career of, note 206. 

Prescott, Eustis, letter from (1844), 225 ff.; on Cal- 
houn’s nomination by mass meeting, 225; on 
repudiation of Van Buren and the convention 
system, 226; on talk of supporting Tyler, 226; letter 
from (1845), 275 ff.; on low price of cotton, 275; on 
proper plantation economy, 275 ff; offers services 
as consul, 276; favors early annexation of Texas, 
276; letter from (1847), 390ff.; on Whig use of 
Taylor for party ends, 390; on discontent with 
conduct of Mexican War. 390 ff.; letter from 
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(1847), 409; holds Wilmot Proviso will be real 
issue in next campaign, 409; parties to split on 
same, 409; letter from (1848), 448 ff.; holds Van 
Buren exploiting antislavery movement for selfish 
ands, 449; disappointed in nomination of Cass, 
449; holds Taylor unsafe and Fillmore still more 
objectionable, 449. 

Press of the South, limited circulation of the, 401. 

Preston, William C., 158, note 205, 285, 426; public 
career of, note 158; supports Calhoun’s Mexican 
War speech, 426. 

Princeton disaster, note 212, note 218 

Protective tariff, 351 ff., 463. 

Public lands, 162. 


Q 


Question, Oregon, the, 189, 211 ff., 216, 222, 294, 
302, 305 ff., 307 ff., 309 ff., note 315, 316 ff., 319 ff., 
321, 323 ff., 332 ff., 334 ff., 341 ff., 343, 348, 357, 
362, 370, 421; speech by Calhoun on the, 459. 

Question, the, of slavery in the territories, 366 ff., 
387 ff., 393 ff., 431 ff., 442 ff., 446 ff., 451, 453, 457, 
459 ff., 465 ff., 475, 479, 506 ff., 518, 526 ff. 

Question, the, of the annexation of Texas, 187 ff., 
191 ff., 198, 213, 216 ff., 220, 223, 225, 227, 229 ff., 
233, 235, 237, 240 ff., 245, 247 ff., 260 ff., 263, 267, 
269, 274, 276 ff., 279 ff., 281 ff., 285 ff., 288, 294, 
209 ff., 308, 319, 335; international aspects of the, 
273, 421. 
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Ragatz, Lowell Joseph, compiler index to Calhoun 
Papers, 551. 

Railroad, proposed, building in the South (1849), 
508 ff. 

Randolph, Mr., 202; on Ritchie, 385, 

Rantoul, Robert, jr., 490; public career of, note 490. 

Ray, Samuel J., editor of The Macon Telegraph, 
supports Calhoun (1847), 382, note 395. 

Read, Judge, 281. 

Reed, Silas, letter from (1845), 309 ff.; on interest of 
West in Oregon question, 310. 

Reformer, The, of Washington, D. C., note 158. 

Republicar, The, 225. 

Republicans ‘‘instinctively ungrateful,’’ 366. 

Resolution of Georgians calling for opening of terri- 
tory gained through Mexican War to slavery 
(1847), 383. 

Retaliatory legislation against Northern states 
whose laws interfere with rendition of fugitive 
slaves, proposed (1847), 402, 407. 

Revolution of 1848, in the Germanies, 454 ff.; Donel- 
son on, 477 ff.; emigration from Europe to Amer- 
ica increased by the, 521; reaction following, in 
Europe (1849), 529. 

Rhett, James, 293. 

Rhett, Mr., 203, 205, 214, 243, 245, note 245, 248, ff., 
270; opposition to, as editor of proposed Calhoun 
paper in Washington, 374 ff. 

Rhett, R. B., 175, 298; public career of, note 175; 
letter from (1844), 209 ff.; on McKay’s tariff bill, 
209 ff.; denounces Wright’s support of protective 
tariff, 210; letter from (1847), 376 ff.; predicts 
overthrow of Democratic party and election of 
Taylor, 377; censures Ritchie, 377; on Virginia 
elections, 377; letter from (1849), 517 ff.; holds 
Benton dead as a Southern statesman, 518; on 
the question of slavery in the territories, 518. 
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Rhode Island, legislature of, supports Wilmot 
Proviso, 400. 

Rice planting in Georgia, 324. 

Richardson’s Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 
note 312. 

Richmond Convention, 185. 

Richmond Enquirer, The, note 162, 164, note 344. 

Right of search, 171. 

Riley, Bennett, 523; public career of, note 523. 

Ripon, Lord, President of the Board of Trade, 173 ff. 

Ritchie, Thomas, 162, 267, 271, 291 ff., 296, 301, 
344, 460, 510, 524; editor The Richmond Enquirer 
and The Washington Union, note 162, note 299, 
note 510, 513 ff.; public career of, note 344; excluded 
from Senate floor, note 370; forces conflict with 
Calhoun, 370; attacks Calhounin The Washington 
Union, 372; denounced by Clemson for attacks 
on Calhoun in The Washington Union, 372; 
political success of, in Virginia in 1847, 377; 
Randolph on, 385; Orr on expulsion of, from 
Senate floor (1847), 389 ff.; paper published by, 
398; Rose Greenhow on (1849), 525 ff. 

Rives, John C., 292; Blair and, in coalition with 
Pickens and Lewis, 371. 

Rives, Mr., 297. 

Rives, William C., 162; public career, note 162. 

Roanoke Republican, The, note 472. 

Robertson, Wyndham, jr., letter from (1848), 436; 
fears abolitionists will free dissolution of Union 
over slavery question, 436; Calhoun supported by 
Tennessee, 436. 

Roosevelt, Theddore, 
Benton, note 273. 

Round Island filibustering expedition (1849), note 
526. 

Ruckerites at Baltimore (1848), 438. 

Rush, Richard, letter from (1848), 469 ff.; public 
career of, note 469; on possible dismemberment 
of the Union, 469; on current European affairs, 
469 ff. 

Rusk, Thomas J., note 357, 495; public career of, 
note 495. 

Russell, Lord John, 324. 

Russia, Oregon’s trade with, in the 1840’s, 356. 
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St. Domingo, situation in, in 1846, 322, 

Sanders, Mr., 468. 

Sandwich Islands, trade between, and Oregon, 356. 

Santa Ana, General, 224, 250, 274 ff., 359. 

Saunders, James E., 180; public career of, note 180. 

Saunders, Romulus M., letter from (1846), 350; 
career of, note 350; on anti-American feeling in 
England, 350. 

Savannah as a port, 171. 

Sawyer, Jas. B., letter from (1846), 351 ff.; on tariff 
question and,Calhoun’s candidacy for presidency 
351 ff. 

Saxton, Charles, letter from (1846), 355 ff.; opposes 
high protective tariff, 355 ff.; advocates tariff for 
revenue, 356; latter most advantageous to Oregon, 
356. 

Schoolcraft, H. R., letter from (1846), 360 ff.; on 
plan for series of ethnological studies, 360 ff. 

Scott, General, note 366; relations with General 
Taylor, 375; reaction of successes of in Mexican 
War, on Taylor boom (1847), 377; despatches from, 
378. 
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Scott, Judge, 263. 

Scott, Mr., of Richmond, 186. 

Scott, Thomas, letter from (1844), 220 ff.; public 
career of, note 220; presents West’s expansionist 
views, 220; on common interests of South and 
West, 221. 

Scoville, Joseph A., 184, 186; career of, note 184. 

Seabrook, E. M., letter from (1848), 453 ff.; public 
career of, note 453; on Cass, 453; on Taylor, 454 ff. 

Seabrook, W. B., letter from (1844), 270; on his 
defeat by Aiken, 270; on party divisionsin S. Car., 
270; governor of South Carolina, note 254, 533; 
public career of, note 254. 

Secession, question of, 248, 474. 

Second French Republic, 469 ff. 

Second National Bank, note 158. 

Sectionalism, Representation, and the Electoral 
Question in Ante-Bellum South Carolina, oy 
C. 8. Boucher, note 253. 

Seddon, James A., 185, 302; public career of, note 185. 

Selden, Mr., 292. 

Senate excludes Washington Union editors from its 
floor, note 370. 

Sergeant, John, 263; public career of, note 263. 

Serruys, Mr. 337. 

Seward, Gov., speaker before N. Y. State Ag. Soc., 
458. 

Seward, William H., 163, 182, 503 ff.; public career 
of, note 163, note 182. 

Seymour, Mr., note 505. 

Shannon, Wilson, 222; public career of, note 222; 
letter from (1844), 235; on sentiment in Ohio on 
Texas question, 235. 

Sherburne, Colonel, 175. 

Simmons, James F., 355; public career of, note 355. 

Simms, W. Gilmore, letter from (1849), 498 ff.; 
career of, note 498; on lack of unity in the South, 
498; on Southern address, 498 ff. 

Simpson, R. F., letter from (1844), 246 ff.; public 
career of, note 246; on South Carolinian sentiment 
for annexation of Texas, 247; opposes Rhett move- 
ment for State action, 248; on tariff prospects, 248; 
on local elections, 247, note 247. 

Sims, Alexander D., Allston on, 388; public career 
of, note 388. 

Sims, Mr., of 8. Car., 463. 

Slamm, Levi D., 196. 

Slave grown sugar, 189. 

Slave question, 473 ff., 524; mixed up in Mexican 
War, 373; apathy of the South on (1847), 396; 
avoidance of congressiona! action on, sought (1847) 
412; election of Taylor would evade the, 422; 
Lumpkin on the (1849), 492 ff. 

Slavery, best institution devised for Africans, 
368 ff.; Towson on economic justification of (1847), 
379 ff.; to become a great party issue (1847), 382; in 
the territories a clouded subject, 387 ff.; as related 
to the Mexican War, 416; supported by Winslow, 
a@ Northerner, 428; Cass on (1848), 443; more 
profitable to the North than to the South (1848), 
461; unprofitable in border states, 482. 

Slaves, liberation of, by British at Nassau, 171; 
British seizure of American, 222; escape of, from 
Maryland and Virginia, 386. 

Slave trade, 280; Winslow proposes regulation of 
(1848), 428; British activity in suppression of the 
African (1848), 437. 
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Slidell, John, 415; public career of, note 415. 

Sloan, William, note 363. 

Smart, Asa D. 327. 

Smith, Ashbell, 286; public career of, note 286. 

Smith, Truman, 522; public career of, note 522. 

Sm.th, William, 186, 302, 359; public career of, note 
186, note 359. 

Solomon, H. M., letter from (1844), 265; on party 
conditions in New York, 265; on Northern Van 
Buren Democrats, 265. 

Somerset Case in England applied to United States 
by abolitionists, 399. 

Soulé, Pierre, 392 ff.; public career of, note 392, note 
415. 

South, apathy of the, on the slave question (1847), 
396, 399; must show fight to defend its rights 
(1847), 405; growing hostility of the North to the 
(1848), 452; crisis confronting the, 473 ff.; lack of 
union in the, Wickliffe on (1849), 499; Lumpkin 
on apathy of, on great issues of the day, (1849), 
524 ff.; need for unity in the (1849), 525; political 
situation in the, in 1849, 524 ff.; in the, in 1844, 230; 
in 1847, 396 ff.; Starke on “moral paralysis’? in 
the, in 1849, 501. 

South Carolina, political situation in, in 1845, 277; 
sentiment in, on Wilmot Proviso, 1847, 415; 
annexations from Mexico opposed in (1848), 420; 
apprehension in, over Mexican War (1848), 420; 
unable to support Cass (1848), 438; opposition in, 
to Wilmot Proviso, 486; leadership of, in move- 
ment to crystalize Southern sentiment on north- 
ern encroachments, 494; champions Southern 
rights, 508; leadership of, in the Southern cause, 
519; leadership of, in supporting Southern rights, 
524; political situation in, in 1849, 532 ff. 

South Carolina Railroad, note 170. 

South Carolinian, The, 270. 

Southall, Mr. 249. 

Southern Address, 512, 517, 524. 

Southern Banner, The, 362 ff., note 380. 

Southern Democrats, 238, 370, 450, 457, 463; vote 
against slavery in Oregon, 382. 

Southern Mentor, The, note 487. 

Southern press, limited circulation of the, 401. 

Southern Quarterly Review, The, 362. 

Southern Recorder, The, 470. 

Southern Republicans (1841), 162. 

Southern rights, Northern encroachments on, 
Byrdsall on, 497. 

Southern States, lamentable lack of unity in, 405. 

Southern Whigs, 366, 377, 463. 

Spanish law in Louisiana, 433. 

Specie question, McDuffie on the, 156 ff. 

Spectator, The, of Washington, D. C., note 184, 186, 
187, 214. 

Spencer, John C., 161, 200; public career of, note 161. 
note 200. 

Spencer, Mr., 207. 

Stanton, Benjamin, 317; public career of, note 317. 

Starke, William P., manuscript by, 128; letter from 
(1849), 501; public career of, note 501; on political 
situation in the South in 1849, 501; on electoral 
question before legislature, 501; cooperates with 
Clemson on biography of Calhoun, 501. 

State Bank, question of a, in S. Car. (1849), 533. 

State Department, lax management of, 336 ff. 

States Right Party, 166. 

States-righters in Senate (1847), 390. 
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Stephens, Alexander H., 470; public career of, note 
470. 

Stephens, Byrdsall on (1849), 503. 

Stephens, Mr., 530. 

Stevens, Mr., 471. 

Stevenson, Andrew, 271; public career of, note 271. 

Stewart, A. T., and Co., note 461. 

Stewart, Andrew, 233; public career of, note 233. 

Stuart, J. A., letter from (1841), 162 ff., career of, 
note 162; on current politics, 162 ff.; letter from 
(1844), 253 ff., opposes change in election of gover- 
nor and presidential electors in S. Car., 254; on 
local gubernatorial campaign, 254. 

Sub-Treasury, 342. 

Sub-Treasury bill, 357 ff. 

Summer, Mr., editor of The South Carolinian, 270. 

Summers, Laurel, letter from (1848), 482 ff.; strict 
constructionist views of, 482 ff.; on politics of the 
day, 482 ff. 

Sumter, General, 483. 

Sumter, Thomas D., 175; public career of, note 175. 

Symmes, F. W., note 363. 

Syracuse Convention, 199, 207. 


T 


Tallmadge, N. P., letter from (1846), 342; public 
career of, note 342; lauds Calhoun, 342; letter 
from (1847), 384 ff; campaigns for Taylor, 385; dis- 
gusted with spoils system, 385; on Taylor’s pros- 
pects in Wis. and N. Y., 385. 

Tammany Hall, 179, 196; proposed Calhoun speech 
in, 176. 

Taney, Mr., note 181. 

Tariff, 174, 175, 179, 181, 183, 184, 189 ff., 192, 198, 199, 
200, 201, 202 ff., 204, 209 ff., 214 ff., 215, 219, 221, 
231 ff., 241, 242, note 243, 244, 246, 248, 249, 257, 262, 
266, 269, 270, 288, 290, 292, 299, 311, 319, 326, 328, 
332, 338, 346, 350 ff., 351 ff., 353, 355 ff., 357 ff, 
363 ff., 457; McDuffie on the, 158; of 1842, 354; 
Taylor supposed to favor existing (1847), 384; of 
1846, Taylor’s views on, sought (1847), 387; 
Northern views on (1847), 395; South united on 
question of (1847), 395; Louisiana sugar planters 
and the (1847), 415; Taylor’s stand on, makes him 
unsatisfactory to South (1848), 440; Cass on 
(1848), 443; Northern Democrats on the, 490. 

Tasker, J. T., letter from (1849), 489 ff.; career of, 
note 489; on Northern feeling toward the South, 
489 ff.; on means of saving the Union, 490 ff. 

Taylor Democrats (1848), note 463. 

Taylor, General, 350, 361, note 366, 367, 421, 450, 454, 
467 ff., 489 ff., 500 ff., 502, 505; should not be super- 
ceded, 367; unjust treatment of, 368; boom for, 
for presidency starting, 375; growing popularity of, 
375; relations with General Scott, 375; booming of, 
for the presidency, 376; political principles of, 
sought by Elmore (1847), 376; boom for (1847), 
377, 384 ff.; Rhett predicts election of, as president, 
377; booming of, lessens Calhoun’s chances for the 
presidency (1847), 384; strength of, in New York 
(1847), 385; popularity of, makes him good candi- 
date for presidency, 385; demonstration for in Wis- 
cousin (1847), 385; as presidential candidate 
(1847), 387 ff.; committments by, on public ques- 
tions of the day sought (1847), 387; uncertainty 
with respect to political views of, 388; being used by 


Whigs to swing local elections (1847), 390; Prescott 
holds, will not be candidate (1847), 390; Southern 
sentiment strong for (1847), 390; unfitness of, for 
presidency (1847), 391; supporters of, correspond- 
ence between, and D. H. Lewis, 394; on a national 
bank, note 394; on a protective tariff, note 394; 
on the justice of war, note 394; correspondence 
between, and Delany (1847), 394; note 394; Gen- 
eral, had served purpose of Whigs (1847), 409; 
boom of, for presidency, 411; enjoys support of 
Alabama (1847), 414; of Mississippi (1847), 414; 
not a party man, 414; Col. White on (1847), 414; 
Democrats in Louisiana (1847), 415; opposition 
of Fisher to (1848), 422; hostile to Calhoun, 422; 
Clay’s stand on Wilmot Proviso benefits (1848), 
435 ff.; S. Car. opposed to (1848), 439 ff.; letter to 
Allison (1848), 439, 462, 480; doubts with respect 
to his views (1848), 440 ff.; danger of electing (1848), 
442; as candidate for the South, 443; strong position 
of, in N. Y., in 1848, 448; Prescott holds, unsafe 
(1848), 449; Seabrook on, (1848), 453 ff.; strong 
position of, in 1848, 460; will be Whig party man, 
462; Trezevant on (1848), 463 ff.; letter from, to 
Butler, 469; letter from to Burt, 469; uncertainty 
of position of, on Wilmot Proviso, 479 ff.; lowa 
Whigs supporting (1848), 483; De Lavan holds 
Calhoun misconceives character of (1848), 483; si- 
lence of, on Wilmot Proviso, 485; Jones supports, 
as a Southerner, 488 ff.; without qualifications for 
presidency, 524 ff. 

Taylor, James H., letter from (1848), 478; on cotton 
manufacturing in Charleston, 478. 

Tazewell, Littleton W., 271; public career of, note 
271. 

Tennessee, political situation in, in 1841, 167; in 1846, 
341 ff.; in 1849, 509; against administration (1847), 
390; local elections in, in 1847, 394; strong position 
of Calhoun in, in 1848, 436; West, stand of, on the 
slavery issue, 523. 

Terrell, Gen. George W., 244, 276; public career of, 
note 276. 

Territories, the question of slavery in the, 366 ff., 
387 ff., 393 ff., 431 ff., 442, 443, 446, 447 ff., 451, 
453, 457, 459 ff., 465 ff., 475, 479, 506, 507, 518, 526, 
527. 

Texas, relations with Mexico, 223 ff.; duties in, 269; 
American trade with, 269; undefended state of, 
283; annexation of, made Mexican War inevitable, 
424 ff.; public opinion in, on the slave question 
(1849), 494; proposed division of (1849), 517; 
question of the annexation of, 187 ff., 191, 192, 
198, 213, 216, 217, 220, 223, 225, 227, 229, 230, 231 ff., 
233, 235, 237, 240, 241, 245, 247, 248, 249, 250, 251, 
252, 260 ff., 263, 267, 269, 274, 276, 277, 279 ff., 281 f1., 
285, 286, 288, 294, 299, 300, 308, 319, 335; inter- 
national aspects of the question, 273, 421. 

Thiers, Mr., 279. 

Thirty Years View by Benton, 273, note 273, note 289. 

Thomas Hart Benton, by Theodore Roosevelt, note 
273. 

Thompson and Co., letter from, of New York 
(1846), 350 ff.; anticipated adverse effects of tariff 
bill on carpet industry, 350 ff. 

Thompson, Waddy, 247, 250; public career of, note 
247. 

Thorneby, Thomas, 332. 
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Thurston, Sam R.., letter from (1844), 266 ff.; public 
career of, note 266; on Maine election, 267; advo- 
cates annexation of Texas, 267; holds question is 
national rather than sectional, 268. 

Times, The (London), 312; Duff Green’s letter to 
(1842), 173; publishes Polk’s annual message, 421. 

Tod, David, 317; public career of, note 317. 

Toombs, Robert, 530; letter from (1847), 373 ff; 
public career of, note 373; on rising Southern 
feeling against the North, 373; opposes annexation 
of Mexican soil, 373; Calhoun leader for South in 
existing crisis, 373 ff. 

Torrance, M., letter from, (1848), 442; on the ter- 
ritorial question, 442; favors Cass over Taylor, 
442. 

Torrey, Rev. Charles T., 253. 

Toucey, Isaac, 349; public career of, note 349. 

Towns, George W., Democratic candidate for 
governor in Georgia in 1847, 397 ff.; public career 
of, note 397. 

Townsend, Isaac, New York merchant, 365. 

Towson, Nathan, letter from (1844), 206 ff.; public 
career of, note 206; on Democratic politics in 
N. Y., 206; urges Calhoun to return to Senate 
rather than to accept Cabinet post, 206; on Whig 
strength in Maryland, 207; letter from (1847),379 ff.; 
holds war will end in annexation of all Mexico, 
379 ff.; on need for settling slavery question, 
379; holds prosperity of North bound up with 
slavery, 380; on popular sovereignity, 380. 

Treasury, Cass on (1848), 443. 

Treasury system, Calhoun one of founders of, 413. 

Treat, Samuel, letter from (1849), 511 ff.; public 
career of, note 511; denounces Benton, 511; on 
the political situation in Missouri, 511. 

Trenholm, G. A., letter from (1848), 486, ff.; career 
of, note 486; denounces the Act of 1834 altering 
the value of gold, 486 ff. 

Trezevant, J .T., letter from (1848), 463 ff.; doubts on 
Taylor, 463 ff.; holds strength ofantislavery group 
menaces South, 464 ff.; letter from (1849), 508 ff.; 
on proposed railroad building in the South, 
508 ff.; on the political situation in Tennessee, 
509; doubts on popular sovereignity, 510. 

Tribune, The, 509. 

Troup, George M., note 340. 

Tucker, Beverley, letter from (1844), 258 ff.; public 
career of, note 258; presents argument for annexa- 
tion of Texas, 258 ff. : 

Turney, Hopkins L., 367, 370; public career of, 
note 367; replied to by Calhoun, 368; forces 
conflict with Calhoun, 370. 

Tyler, John, 163, 164, 165, 183, 200, 213, 219, 225, 226, 
227, 230, 233, 237, 238, 239, 250, 261, 262, 303, 337; 
public career of, note 161; vetoes two banking 
measures (1841), 161; letter from, 244; on con- 
troversy with Great Britain over felon slaves, 
244; “‘proscription’”’ of Duff Green by, 372. 
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Union, The, 309, 343, 506, 513; takes no position on 
abolition question, 401. 

United States Bank, 177, note 181, note 218. 

United States Telegraph, The, edited by Duff Gree”. 
note 173. 

Upham, William, 355; public career of, note 355. 
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Upshur, Abel P., 188, 192 ff.; 198, 200, 206, public 
career of, note 188; killed in Princeton explosion, 
note 188, note 212. 


Van Buren Democrats support Wilmot Proviso 
(1847), 409. 

Van Buren, John, speech by, at Barnburners’ Con- 
vention (1847), 409; note 409; capitalizing Free Soil 
sentiment (1848), 447 ff.; 449; growing strength of, 
in N. Y., in 1848, 448; compared with his father, 
449; speaks at Free Soil Convention, 518. 

Van Buren, Martin, 165, 166, 169, 172, 176, 178, 180, 
182, 185, 190, 192, 193, 195, 196, 197, 199, 200, 201, 
204, 205, 206, 207, 221, 224, 226, 228, 229, 230, 232, 
233, 239, 251, 264, 265, 266, 267, 268, 277, 285, 289, 
295, 296, 316, 318, 339, 341, 372, 471, 472, 496, 511, 
518; “proscription”? of Duff Green by, 372; sup- 
porting Wilmot Proviso (1847), 389; opposes 
Southern rights (1848), 444; note 444; compared 
with his son, 449; nominated by Free Soil Con- 
vention (1848), note 449; manifesto by (1848), 
450; Lesesne on (1848), 451 ff.; speaker before 
N. Y. State Ag. Soc., 458; defection of, 460; De 
Lavan on, 484 ff.; Tasker on, 489; Byrdsall on, 
(1849), 504. 

Vanderpoel, Aaron, 176; public career of, note, 176. 

Van de Uzer, M., Belgian Minister of the Interior, 
309. 

Van Evey, J. W., letter from (1846), 328 ff.; on negro 
suffrage question in New York, 328 ff; on dangers 
of the same 328 ff. 

Van Zandt, Isaac, letter from (1844), 223 ff.; career of, 
note 223; on British government’s efforts to settle 
difficulties between Texas and Mexico, 223 ff.; on 
debt and abolition conditions, 223 ff. 

Venable, Abraham W., letter from (1849), 521 ff.; 
publie career of, note 521; candidacy of, 521; on 
political situation in North Carolina in 1849, 
521 ff. 

Vermont, legislature of, supports Wilmot Proviso, 
400. 

Veto power, Taylor on, 462. 

“Viator,” pseudonym for George B. Butler, 496. 

Villiers, Mr., 332. 

Virginia, political situation in, in 1841, 163 ff.; in 1843, 
184 ff.; in 1844, 228, 229, 271; in 1847, 377; in 1848, 
435 ff.; in 1849, 503 ff.; fear of war with England in 
1846, 325; opposition in, to Mexican War, 368. 

Virginia Resolution, the (1849), 513; note, 513. 

Von Raumer, Baron, 236. 
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Waggeman, Mr., 286. 

Wales, Samuel A., letter from (1847), 382 ff.; on oppo- 
sition to Wilmot Proviso in Ga., 383;o0n impend- 
ing crisis over slavery, 382; on abolitionist gains, 
382 ff. 

Walker, Capt., 283, 344. 

Walker, General, 463. 

Walker, Mr., 289, 301. 

Walker, Percy, letter from (1847), 404 ff.; public career 
of, note 404; alarm at, over aggressions of 
Northern fanatics, 405; holds time has come to 
show fight in defense of Southern rights, 405. 
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Walker, Robert J., 286, 298, 360; public career of, 
note 286; illness of, makes retirement from Treas- 
ury possible (1847), 378. 

Walker tariff bill, 332. 

Wall, Mr., 275. 

Walsh, Robert, letter from (1845), 279 ff.; public 
career of, note 279; on Anglo-French relations, 279; 
on conditions in Great Britain and France, 279 ff.; 
on attitude of the two countries toward annexa- 
tion of Texas and slavery, 280. 

Washington Globe, The, note 162, 217, 222, note 224, 
264, 288, 291, 292, 298, note 300, 301, 311, 389, note 
517, 523, 526; replaces the Globe as administration 
organ, 299, note 299; edited by W. A. Harris, note 
300; attacks on Calhoun in, 370 ff.; attacks Senate 
on conduct of Mexican War, note 370; editors of, 
excluded from Senate floor, note 370; ‘‘a scurrilous 
paper,”’ 372. 

Ward, Colonel, 324. 

Ward, Mr., 503. 

Watson, Artemus, 161. 

Watts, Charles, 226. 

Webb, Charles N., letter from (1848), 472; career of, 
note 472; on the peril confronting the South, 472. 

Webb, Mr., 296. 

Webster, Daniel, 162, 176, note 176, 201, note 205, 
255, 298, 337, 355, 467, 480, 485; public career of, 
note 162; in South Carolina in 1847, 375; speaker 
before N. Y. State Ag. Soc., 458. 

Weed, Thurlow, Byrdsall on (1849), 504; note 504. 

Weems, John C., letter from (1849), 498; public 
career of, note 498; holds party truckling respon- 
sible for failure of certain Southern congressmen 
to sign Southern Address, 498. 

Welch, Osee, letter from (1848), 478 ff.; on the ques- 
tion of slaves in the territories, 479; denounces 
Congress’s usurpation of power, 478 ff. 

Weller, John B., 316, note 316. 

Wellington administration in Great Britain, 320. 

Wells, Alex, letter from (1846), 341; on antiannexa- 
tionist and Van Buren intrigues, 341. 

Wentworth, John, 310; public career of, note 311. 

Westcott, James D., 500; public career of, note 500; 
succeeded by Jackson Morton as Senator from 
Florida, note 503. 

Western Democrats, 463. 

Wharton, Francis W., letter from (1844), 245 ff.; 
decries Rhett movement, 245; looks to Calhoun 
for sound leadership, 246; letter from (1844), 262 ff.; 
on election in Pennsylvania, 262; on proposed 
coalition between Whiggery and Bentonism, 263; 
offers to prepare article on the Texas treaty, 263. 

Wheaton, Henry, letter from (1844), 210 ff.; on 
American claims to Oregon, 211 ff. 

Wheaton, Mr., 266. 

Whigs, 161, 166, 210, 242, 246, 250, 263, 267, 268, 269, 
273, 274, 277, 281, 288, 293, 295, 302, 303, 325 ff., 327 
328, 338 ff., 344, 348 ff., 358 ff., 454, 468, 514, 518 ff7., 
520, 531; Stuart on the (1845), 163; in Tennessee, 
167; in New York in 1842, 172; in Alabama in 1842, 
179; in New York in 1843, 183; in Virginia, 184; 
in England, 189; bright prospects of, in Congress 
in 1847, 373; suspected sympathy of Gen. Taylor 
with, 376; to control House (1847), 377; in Georgia 
(1847), 382; in Pennsylvania (1847), 388; use of 
Gen. Taylor by, to swing local elections (1847), 


390; turning to Clay (1847), 394; victory of, in New 
York (1847), 410; offended at Clay’s stand on 
Wilmot Proviso (1847), 414; support Clay (1848), 
423; capitalizing Mexican War to discredit Demo- 
crats (1848), 425; opposition of, to annexation of 
Mexican soil (1848), 426; should not nominate 
Clay, 441; Lesesne on influence of the, with Taylor 
(1848), 450; Convention of the (1848), 462. 

White, Col. Maunsel, friend of Taylor, 414. 

White, Joseph M., 261; public career of, note 261. 

Wickliffe, Robert, letter from (1849), 499; on need 
for Southern unity, 499; denounces Southern 
Whigs, 499. 

Wigfall, Col. Louis T., 242, 243; public career of, 
note 242; letter from (1848), 440 ff.; distrust of Cass, 
440; doubts on Taylor, 440 ff.; letter from (1849), 
493 ff.; on public opinion on slavery in Texas, 
494; hopes S. Car. will strike blow to rally south, 
494. 

Wilcox, Mr., 349. 

Wilks, George, author of history of Oregon, 356. 

Williams, Henry, 206; public career of, note 206. 

Williams, Lemuel, 444; letter from (1844), 205 ff.; 
public career of, note 205; on machinations of 
Van Buren men, 205; on Calhoun’s strength in 
New Eng., 205. 

Williams, Willis L., letter from (1849), 519 ff.; de- 
nounces Benton, 519 ff.; on the party situation in. 
Missouri, 519. 

Wilmot, David, 427; public career of, note 427; ad- 
dresses Barnburners at Herkimer (1847), note 409. 

Wilmot Proviso, 479, 489 ff., 500, 503, 505, 513, note 
513, 516, 518, 519, 526, 527, 531; political danger in, 
378; passage of, note 378; Georgian opposition to 
(1847), 383; political possibilities in (1847), 384; 
Brinton on (1847), 387 ff.; Allston on (1847), 388 ff.; 
Byrdsall on (1847), 389; South not awake to 
danger of (1847), 392; South awakening to menace 
of (1847), 394; Northern sentiment on the (1847), 
394 ff.; New York favors (1847), 394; Northern 
views on (1847), 395; South united on question of 
(1847), 395; opposition to, in Georgia in 1847, 398; 
a violation of Southern rights, 400; proposition 
renewed by Preston King, 400, note 400; finally 
shaped by H. Hamlin, 400, note 400; Northern 
sentiment on, changing through fear of a union 
of the South (1847), 403; Southern sentiment 
against (1847), 403 ff.; Southern apathy in face of 
the (1847), 404; subversive nature of, 405; Virginia 
resolutions on, 406, note 406; relative unimportance 
of compared to abolition, 406; to be real issue in 
forthcoming presidential election, 409; political 
use made of in New York in 1847, 410; a political 
monstrosity, 410; John Calhoun seeks stand of 
leaders on (1847), 411; Lumphin on (1847), 412; 
held Taylor would oppose (1847), 414; sentiment 
in Louisiana on, (1847), 415; sentiment in South 
Carolina, (1847), 415; Southern opposition to 
420, 442; Ohio and Indiana Democrats on (1848), 
423; opposed by Paulding (1848), 427; Cass’s stand 
on uncertain, (1848), 439; opposition of Ellis to 
(1848), 448; Taylor’s position on (1848), 464; Cass 
supports, 472; Summers’ strict constructionist 
views on, 483; public opinion in Texas on the 
(1849). 494; Benton’s speech on the, in Missouri 
(1849), 505; Bell upholds legality of the, 509. 
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Wilson, J. D., letter from (1848), 462 ff.; public 
career of, note 462; seeks political advice from 
Calhoun (1848), 462. 

Winslow, J., letter from (1848), 428 ff.; note 428; 
supports slavery, 428; proposes regulation of slave 
trade, 428; favors introduction of free blacks as 
indentured servants, 429. 

Winthrop, Robert, 480; public career of, note 480. 

Wisoonsin, adoption of constitution by, 385; to sup- 
port Taylor (1847), 385. 

Wise, Henry A., 175, 185, 292, 300, 437; public 
career of, note 185; Foot’s letter to, 512. 

Wishart, James, letter from (1846?) 318 ff.; objects 
to Polk’s appointments throughout West, 319; 
holds compromise at 49th parellel with Gt. Br. on 
Oregon question would be unpopular throughout 
West, 319. 

Woodberry, Mr., 411. 

Woodbury, Charles L., note 491. 

Woodbury, Levi, 164, 186, 210, 299, 302, 443 ff., 449, 
note 491, public career of, note 164. 

Woodward, Mr., 292, 463. 

Works of Calhoun, edited by R. K. Crallé, note 155. 

Worth, Mr., 491. 

Wright, Mr., 166, 173, 255, 265, 271, 273, 285, 288, 
296, 311, 352, 372; supporting Wilmot Proviso 
(1847), 389. 

- Wright group, annexationist policy of the (1847), 
394. 

Wright, Hendrick B., letter from (1846), 363 ff.; 
public career of, note 363; holds McKay tariff 
bill reverses Democratic position in Pa., 363 ff. 
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Wright, J. A., 423; public career of, note 423. 

Wright, Silas, 173, 179, 197, 210, 251, 277, 496; public 
career of, note 173, note 251; speaker before N. Y. 
State Ag. Soc., 458. 


Yancey, William L., 431, 439, note 439; public 
career of, note 431; resolution by, at Baltimore 
Convention, note 439; letter from (1848), 441 ff.; 
on political apathy in Alabama, 441. 

Yeodon, Richard, jr., 242, note 242. 

Young, Mr., supporting Wilmot Proviso (1847), 
389, 

Young, Henry, letter from (1849), 506 ff.; on Benton 
and the Free Soilers, 506 ff.; on Whig policies, 
507, on abolitionist projects, 507; on the proposed 
annexation of Canada, 507 ff. 

Young, John, Gov. of N. Y., 428; public career of, 
note 428, 

Yucatan, proposed occupation of, in 1848, 437. 

Yulee, D. L., 394 ff.; on slavery in the territories, 
430 ff.; letter from (1849), 515 ff.; on need for 
Southern action, 515 ff.; danger of disunion, 516; 
suggested plans of adjustment, 516 ff. 
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